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rERE  are  not  m»ny  facti  concerning  Ireland  on  which  all 
men  and  all  parties  are  agreed,  but  two  at  least  may  bu  talcrn 
u  d«6aitely  settled — firsts  that  Ireland  is  a  very  poor  country, 
sad  sec«>nd,  that  it  it  on  industrial  effort  alone  that  any  hope 
ofanuibly  inittgating  that  poverty  must  depvnd. 

To  encourage  incluiiries,  various  methods  are  needed,  even 
by  a  nation  which  regards  Free  Trade  as  an  inllexible  principle, 
■nd  nnt  the  least  important  of  tbe&e  is  to  prepare  the  people  for 
it  by  a  suitable  education:  for  all  experts  hold  that  a  good 
^neral  education  is  the  iniiispens»bte  ru<]aisile  for  any  technical 
training,  whether  elaborate  or  simple,  which  is  to  follow. 
'  Bleincutary  education,'  said  the  reports  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Tccfanical  Instruction  in  188lJ  and  1884,  *  is,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say,  the  only  sound  foundation  for 
any  subsequent  technical  training.'  it  is  therefore  of  extreme 
importanro  to  Ireland  that  in  the  matter  of  soand  public 
instrurtinn  she  should  not  Ing  behind,  but  sIkiuKI  give  the  best 
pnssiblp  start  in  life  to  the  lour  millirms  ot  population  whose 
UlMiur  is  her  chief  asaet.  The  real  value  of  that  asset  has 
Dever  been  developed  :  in  mere  ouantity  it  has  diminished  by 
nearly  one  half  during  ihe  lost  ftfty  years;  but  signs  are  not 
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wanting  that  this  diminution  it.  drawiag  to  an  end.  The 
emigration  of  the  Irish  from  Ireland  has  been  steadily  de- 
creasing during  the  past  decade,  and  the  figures  for  1898  were 
smaller,  both  absolutely  and  relativoljv  than  at  any  time  since 
the  Famine. 

For  our  present  object  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  fact  that 
the  system  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  was  inslituteil  in 
1831,  when  the  fs^ant  of  3*},000/.  formerly  given  to  private 
educational  societies  was  transferred  to  the  new  Board  of 
Commissioners,  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  LonI 
Lieutenant.  The  Iioard  of  National  Education  has  continued 
to  act,  down  to  the  present  day.  little  troubled  by  the  investi- 
gations of  Commissions  or  C>>mmittees.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission under  Lord  Puwis,  which  inquired  into  the  primary 
instruction  of  Ireland,  reported  in  1870  that  the  progress  of  the 
children  in  the  National  schools  was  very  much  U-ss  than  tt 
ought  to  he,  and  that  the  children  in  the  chief  denominational 
schools,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  were  in  no  better  case.  The 
Royal  CommtssioD  on  Technical  Instruction  h«ld  in  lb84 
thai — 

'tbey  would  not  bo  doing  thctr  duty  if  they  did  not  express  their 
deeioed  opinion  that  nu  niArkod  prr>;p^M  in  the  direction  uf  tvcbnica] 
education  cunid  ho  effected  in  IreUud  until  primary  edaostiuD  in 
ihat  cuuntry  had  been  placed  on  a  proper  footing.'     (Report,  p.  632. ) 

Against  this  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  csn 
set  the  facts  that,  while  the  population  has  decreased  bv  two- 
fifths  since  they  first  began  to  control  public  instruction,  the 
children  on  their  books  arc  eight  times  as  numerous  as  in  1883, 
and  that  the  number  in  average  attendance  has  doubled  within 
the  last  forty  years.  MnreoTer,  for  the  results  of  instractioo 
given  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  they  can  point  to  the 
high  percentage  of  passes,  payment  by  the  results  of  exami- 
nation having  prevailed  in  Ireland  since  1872. 

The  Commissioners  tbetntelves,  however,  hare  of  late  years 
become  dissatisfied  with  the  extremely  meagre  and  narrow 
range  of  subjects  in  which  the  majority  of  their  pupils  receive 
instruction.  On  IStli  August,  1896,  a  deputation  fnim  the 
Board  waited  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  Archbishop  Walsh, 
the  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  one  of  the  body,  presented, 
a  jH-'titiou  on  its  behalf,  asking  that  a  Commission  might  be 
ap)>olnted  to  obtain  full  information  on  the  subject  of  Manual 
anil  Practical  Training  in  Schools. 


'  The    ComniinKionerB   regard   with  much   coDcem,'   the    addi 
said,    '  the    extremely   backward    position    Ireland    ocoapics   when 

oomparod 


MOpAKid  witli  otber  portioDs  of  tho  Uuitod  Kingdom,  utu]  witli 
Oaotitiinital  omiatnes,  id  ilie  matter  of  teohuicol  education,  to  wliioh 
Ike  tratniag  of  the  liuid  and  oye  in  olomentory  sohouls  it  an  CBsential 
preluniuarjr.'     (C.  8926,  p.  5.) 

A  V'ifH!-rFgal  Comniistion  was  accordingly  appointed  early  in 
ihe  following  jear,  and  iu  final  report,  presented  in  June  1898, 
wnr  lies  before  ui.  ll  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
nJaable  docamenta  in  the  records  of  Irisb  education,  but  it  bat, 
oevertbeless,  passed  almost  entirely  unnoticed  by  the  Englisb 
Press.  I^nt  Belmore,  until  disabled  at  the  last  by  illness,  was 
chairman  of  the  Commission :  tho  Protestant  and  Catholic 
Archbisbops  of  Dublin  were  membf^rs;  the  Commissioners  of 
Nkttonal  Education  and  Intermediate  Educatinn  were  repre- 
sented oo  it :  a  Scottish  inspector  of  schools  and  an  inspector 
from  South  Kensington  were  also  incladed.  The  Commission 
uok  much  eridence  in  Ireland,  England  and  Scotland,  and 
■ent  representatives  to  Sweden,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Kranoe, 
fiel^ium,  and  Holland,  to  obtain  inforinntinn  as  to  the  l>est 
methods  and  the  most  recent  educational  practice.  The  result 
is  that  their  report  is  a  most  fxtmplete  and  capable  summary 
of  modem  elementary  education  upon  the  side  where  it 
approaches  technical  instruction.  Unhappily,  almost  every 
iubject  with  which  they  deal  is  labelled  'Not  taught  in 
Ireland." 

Perbops  in  no  respect  has  education  made  more  pmjrress  in 
England  than  in  the  training  of  those  young  children  who  arc 
daMed  as  infants*  and  who,  in  the  days  of  the  Revised  Code, 
■We  once  referretl  to  by  one  of  H.M,  Inspectors  as  *  the  fag  end 
of  the  school.'  The  system  devised  for  them,  bnspd  in  part  on 
the  mcthnils  of  Froebel,  is  known  as  kindergarten  training,  and 
mtisists  to  a  large  extent  in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  of 
seJectioo  and  judgment  which  afterwards  come  more  fully  into 
play  in  mechanical  pursuits.  In  England  it  has  been  attended 
with  the  best  results  ;  in  Ireland  it  is  praetimi-d  in  less  than 
four  hundred  out  of  8,6Ut)  schools.  Hand  and  e)e  training 
and  woodwork,  the  naturnl  avenues  leading  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  true  technical  work,  are  practically  non-existent. 
The  National  Board  knows  them  not,  and  in  all  Ireland  only 
two  schools,  belonging  to  the  Catholic  Order  of  the  Christian 
Bn>tbers,  earned  a  grant  for  manual  training  from  South 
Kensington  in  1897. 

Drawing  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  purely  educational 
methods.  Reading  and  wrilitig,  it  is  true,  unlock  the  grent 
doors  of  knowledge,  bat  drawing  has  fewer  arbitrary  cuavcn- 
tions  ;  it  cultivates  more  widely  tho  powers  of  observation  and 
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Klection;  nearly  fvcry  one  can  learn  something  of  ic  with 
ailvAQiagc,  wliilc  tbe  hand  can  aeldom  become  sufficiently 
skiirol  to  verve  its  ulmosl  requirements.  Id  tbos«  classes  wlitcb, 
even  according  to  the  regulations,  migbt  bavc  learned  this 
subject  In  Ireland  in  1896,  nearly  tbree- quarters  of  the  cbildrea 
were  antrained."  In  Engload,  on  tbe  other  band,  it  has  been 
compulsory  on  all  older  boys  since  181H),  and  is  open  to  all 
infMots  and  tn  girls  in  cases  wbetc  prnviaion  bus  been  made  for 
teaching  cookery.  So  long  ago  as  1838  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commnns,  reporting  on  tbe  schmds  of  public 
foundation  in  Ireland,  declared  that  no  valid  reason  existed 
against  the  elements  of  at  least  linear  drawing  being  taught  as 
universally  as  writing.  In  Ireland  at  this  day,  even  where 
drawing  is  laugbl  in  Natioual  Schools,  it  is  limited  to  rreebuod 
drawing;  it  is  only  taught  to  tbe  older  children;  and  it  can 
only  be  recognised  if  taught  by  a  specially  certificated  teacher, 
huwercr  good  the  results  may  be. 

Cookery,  laundry  work,  and  domestic  science  nre  reported  u 
needing  much  more  encouragement,  In  189D  an  *  Altcroativ« 
Scheme  for  Sixth-class  Girls'  was  introduced,  combining  the 
study  of  suitable  books  and  English  composition  with  an 
industrial  programme.  Tbe  Commissioneri,  however,  think 
tbe  time  given  excessive,  and  many  of  the  subjects  uasuiiable 
fur  primary  schools;  and  they  recommend  that  it  should  be 
discontinued.  Only  those  subjecis  should  be  encouraged  by 
the  Hoard  'which  form  nn  essential  part  of  a  girl's  edacatiun, 
having  reganl  to  the  efficient  discbarge  of  her  buusehold  duties.* 
Subjects  such  as  art-needlework  and  bookbinding,  and  cottage 
industries,  such  as  oet-mcnding  and  bee-keeping,  would  fall 
within  the  scope  of  a  special  Department  of  Industries. 

Singing  and  drill  and  physical  exercises  are  important  rather 
as  giving  variety  and  completeness  to  the  geocral  education 
«f  children  than  as  leading  in  any  special  way  to  technical 
dexterity  or  inlGlligcncc ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  important  on 
that  account.  In  Great  Britain  tbe  highest  grant  for  discipline 
and  Drganisation  c»n  be  made  to  those  schools  only  wbicli 
provide  some  form  of  physical  training ;  in  Ireland  such 
tmining  is  almost  unknown  apart  from  the  kindergarten.  In 
Kngland,  since  1872,  no  school  has  been  able  to  earn  the  full 
^rant  unless  V4K--a1  music  has  formed  part  of  the  ordinary  course 
ol  instruction;  in  1882  the  singing  grant  was  made  6(/.  for 
singing  by  car  and  \s.  for  singing  by  note. 

"  Tito  relumn  Ua  IKSTI  Rhonr  an  ini|irovi-inrnt  in  tliia  ami  in  Berof*)  oth 
■niliji-cta,  liuL  without  ii  rufonn  of  Ibn  icj^ulutioua  thoru  ec«OiS  dp  ohukoe 
ii»*ottuit;  a  lealljr  eatiafaclory  etandftrd. 
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'In  the  Iriab  Notjonftl  Rchoola  ditij^ing  by  oar  ii  not  recognWd 
dt]l,  uid  DO  t(!acbi:r  can  become  entitled  to  »  gnot  iiir  the  texching 
df  nnging  who  doo«  sot  bold  a  certificate  of  compct«ncj  to  teach  it, 
Mfned  hj  pMsing  oo  cxamioation.'     (P.  48.) 

One  deficiency  (hat  the  Commiuioocn  failed  to  touch  upon 
mills  to  OS  eitremelj-  trortby  of  notice — the  almuBt  entire 
ibMfncc  nf  nalinnnl  music  from  Irish  schools.  It  is  surely 
naeceuary  to  point  out  the  great  beauty  and  individuality  of 
Hsh  airs,  which  even  the  bunglin;^  efforts  of  Mimrc  as  a 
Busirtan  could  not  spoil.  If  it  be  )nex|)edlent  to  instil  *Tbe 
W^earini:  of  ibe  Green'  or  'Who  Fears  lo  Speak  of  '98?'  into 
ihe  infanl  mind,  there  are  melodies  in  plenty,  such  as  '  Ailren 
Atood,'  'The  Little  Red  Lark,'  and  'The  Meeting  of  the 
Waters,*  to  which  no  objection,  political  or  musical,  can  be 
rmucd.  Irish  music  is  chararleristi catty  Celtic,  }et  with  many 
[Erases  peculiar  to  itself,  and  from  no  folk-music  is  more  to 
be  hoped  in  the  futurp  development  of  the  higher  forms  nf 
oomposition.  But,  until  the  middle  of  16d8,  it  could  only  be 
laid  that  one  of  the  books  supplied  by  the  National  Com- 
nissioners  contained  *sereral'  Irish  tunes. 

We  have  left  two  subjects  for  joint  consideration — elementary 
science  and  agriculture.  As  the  Technical  Comuiissioa  of 
I8£4  said,  'The  Bubjrct  of  xfjricultural  education,  which  is  of 
national  ioterest  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  question  of  liie  or  death 
for  Ireland.*  To  this  the  National  Commissioners  have  not 
b«ea  blind.  In  1^38  they  opened  the  first  buildings  at 
GlasoeTiD  on  a  imall  farm,  where  the  teachers  allentling  courses 
ra  Dublin  were  to  be  boarded  and  trained.  In  the  course  of 
time  it  baa  grown  to  be  tlte  Aliiert  National  Agricultural 
Training  Institute,  the  home  of  higher  and  professional 
■gricDltarsl  teaching  in  Ireland,  in  addition  to  being  an 
Bxperimeutal  farm  aud  training  place  for  primary  teachers. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1848  that  the  CiitnmissioncTS 
b^;ai]  to  lease  and  manage  large  model  farms,  and  in 
these  the  desire  to  eiliibit  the  best  possible  methods  outran 
the  requirements  of  economy  and  the  limits  of  possible 
imitation.  The  extreme  was  perhaps  reached  at  Glasncrin  in 
tceding-troughs  of  solid  granite  for  cows,  costing  abiiut  IL 
apiece,  which,  when  supplied,  were  found  to  be  too  small,  not 
merely  for  the  feed,  but  even  to  admit  the  nose  of  the  cow. 
Pur  more  than  five  and  twenty  years  these  farms  pursuetl  a 
faieer  which  for  private  persons  would  very  soon  have  ended  in 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  ;  and  the  miklakei  of  their  foundation 
and  their  early  management  created  a  prejudice  against  them 
which  fioBlly  led  to  their  discontinuaDce.     As  in  many  similar 

cases. 


the  WTwst  sttBKs  bad  prol»bljdM»ppcM»J  from  tbe  rrsteoi 
Miare  n  vu  aboltsfaed  on  aasaamt  of  them.  About  1676  the 
hrgcr  fmims  were  dtsptned  of  ftBdaallj.  uid  ibe  smml^  l«niu 
ia  tbe  haixlt  of  msoafcn  and  otbers  v«v  ifrvstlj  rcdocMl  to 
■nnber.  7*b«T  fiaallj  fril  belore  an  agitatioa  stuted  chiefl/  bj 
die  lirerpool  Fiiuuicul  Reform  AMOculioa,  tbe  duai^roral 
of  arverml  Ijiiii  Secretaries  In  socoemoo,  aod  tbe  coottuoed 
b— dlity  of  the  Treuur.  Pnctical  bmirngg  bowerer,  ii  oo 
fittiDf  p«rt  of  tbe  prograiBaie  of  a  pcisatj  ■diool,  as  the 
Commiasioom  of  1S98  tctj  jutlj  nowrked,  and  it  mjr 
well  be  left  to  specul  tcbooU  of  a  ttHlPwl  cfaaracter.  Tke 
Cork  Model  Farm,  bowcTer,  tbaaks  to  tbe  caer^  of  a  few  local 
laadlofds  uad  fanaen,  vu  sade  orar  to  a  bxal  board  for  tbs 
pofpooe  of  a  daiij  ■cbooi.  Stiwr  it*  tiaitsfennoei  this  UxOt 
wita  tbe  aid  of  a  imaU  GoTenmem  giaaC  •king'  oat  local 
■discriptiaiu,  baa  doae  cxcelleot  votk,  aoid  has  samilied  bi^j 
traioed  dairy-i»aidi  to  maoj  aa  Eo^Utb  Cmotj  CodoczL 

Mcaavbiie  vitb  tbe  dccUae  of  ovacsioe  tb>  Rtgn  of  tbeoj 
ailraacrd.  In  1873  tbe  theoiy  of  agricahaR  was  made  as 
nbligitnij'  mbiecC   in   tbe  N'Ktioaal  Sdboola  far  all   bojs  except 

in  ibr  toms.     Tbe   nambos  of  papik  esaniofld  gx*<r 
36,36&  in  1875  to  85.044  in  1897.  and  tbe  perceotage  of 

'  lanrcd  Ssvm  42'4  Co  6d*o  per  oesL     fiot  fnma  tbctc 
IgntcB  tbe  Vice-ivgal   Camrnhnoa   allows   u  little 


■TW  onlaooo  auuugbuml  Iivlaad  ■•«•  to  ifaiv  tbt  tba  snkmct 
wta«bl»«fl>ttlo«l*vtk«aiyML  TbaibiMiinJnno>Betaiy 
nalBMf  of  (b*  oalgM^ao  no  «AilBaMd  W  ^ido  to  ftvstbmft 

|iTfT^i<  luiMJntiBrn  vilh  dw  uljw.to  ^ri  moamatm  daoibsi  ii 

Two  of  tbe  bead  iospMTton  ft— rm—  tbe  p—mt  book- 
teacbuig^  woriUoaa.  Lord  Mooa^^l^  a  b^b  aniboritj  oi 
tnib  Miiinllnial  edocatiaiL,  regards  th>«  ti»^Aii»g  ^  *  ^ImU/ 
■■tiHa,  if  not  won&' 

In  1997  tbfle  were  forty-ei^bt  Cams  in  coooexioa  vitk 
■rbonia,  belonging  to  tbe  patiotta,  man^en,  or  teocbeis,  aad  not 
to  tbe  National  Board  ;  ud  am  tbeae  aoaae  pnctieai  iastnctioa 
was  gtvoL  Tbm  wtan  alao  owe  baadnd  aad  oae  gnidm 
~  to  irbnak,  ■hnwin^  an  JacwaM  of  aearilT  twcatj  oo  tfae 
ftar;  Spacial  Stem  are  ^laatad  ior  ■aangcment  aad 
knewledfe  oa  ibe  repocta  of  ibe  diatricc  inspector. 
■r  law  Unioas  also  ban  snail  tumt  beloc^iag  10 
tbe  boTS  ia  tbcir  adMols  eaoaiiv 
la  tbcae  acbnok  ibn  fiaipMn  of 

tke 
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tbe  Nnttonal  Bonn]  nn>  now,  nhn  n  lapse  of  mnre  than  thirty 
^eari,  alloweii  to  laspect  and  uiaiuliie  the  pupils  and  their  work. 
Bat  the  instruction  at  present  wasted  on  cram- banks  iif 
kgricullure  should,  according-  to  the  Cooiinission,  be  tmnsferred 
to  elemeniary  acicnoe,  wbicti  ougbL  to  become  a  compulsory 
nbjoct  as  looQ  as  practicable 

*  At  pruaent  tiicro  ore  so  fow  Nalional  Schools  irhiok  tcucb  any 
hukch  of  elfEineDtary  scienoc,  cither  in  eonnoxioT)  with  the  Boan]  of 
llftiMial  Edaeation  or  with  tho  Dunortmunt  of  Seioucc  aud  Art,  that 
ttlinl^t  may  bo  imid  practically  to  havo  diBappiwrod  from  the 
pinny  echooU  of  IndauiL'    ( P.  36.) 

In  tbe  proposed  course  the  Commissioners  recommend  that 
Ok  lower  stages  should  resemble  thv  object  leiions  of  the  lower 
AaodaiUs  in  Euglisb  scbuuls ;  in  the  higher  classes  the  method 
snplojed  must  be  practical  and  experimental.  On  no  account 
mtiit  one  cram-book  be  substituted  for  another;  iustead  of 
MKhing  scientific  facts,  *  the  children  should  be  rather  taught 
haw  to  fin<l  oat  things  for  themselves.' 

After  this  review  of  the  National  system  it  is  hardly  surprising 
to  find  that  the  verdict  of  the  Cominisslon  was  that — 

'tke  present  system  of  primary  education  is  bo  one-sided  in  its 
disncter  that  it  leaves  the  pupils  (i^uito  unprcpanxl  for  tt^chaical 
edtcation.  The  oliivt-r  buvs  tniuod  in  the  National  ^Jchools.  if  they 
sndlspaced  to  seek  for  a  higher  education,  may  pass  iritb  odvautage 
iitp  inteniwdiate  schoole  of  the  kind  now  gonezal  in  Ireland,  but 
tkjr  are  not  jii  io  tnter  a  teektUeal  aekooi,  even  if  Mey  had  Mck  a 
lAid  »t  ilteir  door*:    (P.  S.) 

The  nature  of  the  remedies  proposed  has  been  indicated  in 
the  case  of  each  snbject  as  we  dealt  with  it.  The  missing 
ttadies  are  to  be  supplied,  and  where  experience  has  shown  tbe 
coarse  followed  to  be  wrong,  better  methods  are  to  be  iotro- 
dooed.  A  more  intelligent  spirit  should  pervade  tbe  methods 
fl(  inspection,  which  have  been  sadly  warped  by  the*rcsulu* 
^Heni.  Payment  for  the  new  subjects  ought  not  to  depend 
tpsa  results — such  is  tbe  unanimous  recommendation — bat 
fngress  in  them  should  be  tested,  as  in  England,  by  surprise 
Tints  of  the  inspectors.  The  courses  of  the  training  colleges 
nnst  be  modified  so  as  to  provide  teachers  capable  of  giving 
ttchoical  iostrDctioo,  but  special  provision  also  has  to  be 
nude  for  training  teachers  already  in  service.  Here  probably 
litt  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  for  the  worst  fault  of  the 
GammiMioners  of  National  Education  in  the  past  is  Io  have 
dwt  their    eyes    to    the    inadequacy  of   their  training  system. 

For 
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For  fifty  years  they  refuted  to  recng;nise  ihe  establishment  of 
private  colleges,  witli  the  result  that  by  1883  bnrcly  a  ({uarter 
i>f  the  Catholic  teachers  in  their  schools  bad  attended  evens 
ihort  training  eonrte.  Even  at  the  present  day  no  more  than 
4G  per  cent,  of  Ibe  total  number  have  been  trained,  altbougb 
one  of  the  first  anuounceincnts  of  the  Chief  Secretary  in  1&31 
was  that  all  future  appointments  would  depend  nn  the  candi- 
dates having  fulBllcd  tbis  conditiun.  There  is  ttili  an  annual 
deficiency  of  two  hundrcil  and  fifty  teachers  beyond  tbuse 
supplied  by  the  collegca,  and  the  result  is  that  it  will  be  a  very 
long  time  before  any  improveaient  in  the  colleges  affects  the 
whole  mass. 

In  the  appointment  of  srhool  inRpeclors,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  Ireland  tags  behind  Kngland,  where  for  the  last  twenty 
years  inspectors  have  been  appointed  only  on  the  ground 
of  great  experience  or  especial  educational  qualificatinns.  In 
Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inspectors  are  appointed  on  a 
Coin]>etitivc  examination,  wbicb  no  doubt  secures  able  and 
well-educated  men,  but  provides  no  guarantee  of  fitness  for  their 
eipecial  work. 

la  order  to  ainiplify  the  treatment  of  the  question,  we  hmv^ 
hitherto  written  as  if  there  were  but  one  authority  for  primary 
education  in  Ireland.  It  is  unneceiinry,  perhaps,  to  say  much 
here  about  the  reformatories  and  industrial  scbtMils,  and  yet 
people  have  nut  been  wanting  who  say  that  in  tlicse  the  only 
systematic  industrial  training  in  Ireland  is  to  be  found.  As  in 
England,  they  are  exclusively  denominational,  and  some  of  the 
roost  successful  work  of  persons  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  cause  of  religion  ba»  been  done  in  these  institutions.  Almost 
the  only  drawback  to  this  limitation  is  that  there  has  for  several 
years  been  no  reformatory  in  existence  for  Protestant  girls,  and 
any  '  joung  offender'  of  this  class  must  of  necessity  be  *ent  to 

firisoD.  The  industrial  schools  ore  rather  more  industrial  and 
ess  penal  than  in  England.  Indeed  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
tend  children  out  to  beg  in  order  that  tbey  may  be  provided 
for  in  one  of  these  schools,*  to  which  it  is  very  ditticutt  to 
compel  the  parents  to  contribute.  The  last  report  of  the 
inspector  tends  to  reduce  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  regard 
to  the  industrial  training  as  a  whole,  and  to  show  that  there  is 


*  A  circular  lias  rronitly  1  <    i.  i  .  iL     [.ord-Licii tenant  ntrDnel^  con- 

damning  thU  pmctiM  tn  a  tr.tii<l  ■.■u  Ui\:  (juiktbI  taxjiaycr,  <jn  wImhi)  Lair  (ho 
eX[>ciwe.nutuul3<  of  Lliv  i^ucutioti, but  of  lh<r  maiuUnnciro  of  murIi  cliii^lrtTii  ikila. 
■Bcl  cautimiing  auRiatnli'B  iigi  in  ccttiiuit  tlieni.  TliU  cir<.-uleir,  bowevcr,  fans 
annucd  gRftl  oppvslUou,  not  ooly  .imnn^Bt  Ihu  rtligtouB  UMtra  wbicli  cotidact 
these  sdutola,  bnt  also  tamg»  the  pliUaiilbropic  public  geumtllj'. 

great 
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|mt  in«<]U&lity  in    the   diflferent  eitabltstinieats,   sail   a  great 
Deed  ofoiore  intelligoDt  and  capable  irracbcrs. 

'At  present  thd  children  ant  machinefl,  wonnd  up  to  do  a  cert&ia 
■DO>Bt  of  work  in  a  ct^rtuin  tiinc,  kQowiog  v«ry  littlti  oftlie  [iriociplea 
uderlpng  it,  or  tbc  oatiire  of  tbe  materialti  uaed  in  it.  I  reoeDtly 
uk«d  a  c\»Ai  of  biijB  ei'gaged  in  a  difficalt  paraiDg  leoaoo  nbat 
Italfaor  wa«  mado  fMm,  and  t<>  cxplaio  tbo  pruceaa  used  in  making  iL 
All  anBirer«d  tie  fint  part,  tbo  second  ataggertd  them ;  one  lad, 
kwerer,  confidently  aoawered,  "  Tanning."  I  aaked  bow  was  the 
tnntiig  done;  hi«  reply  wma«  "Tuu  put  it  in  a  holo  and  wallop  it 
vitb  a  stick."  Thia  lad  vms  going  to  ho  a  ahoomakor.  It  is  a 
eoonnon  czporicucc  to  get  oqaaUj  absurd  answers  on  other  subjccte.* 
(a  9042.  p.  21.) 

It  mav  beask«1,  If  the  curriruluin  of  the  National  Schools 

were  rendered  completely  Mticfactory,  what   lecurily   i*  there 

that  the  instruction  woubl  reach  the  whole  juvenile  populattun  ? 

Aoifirding  to  ihc  latest  fifturrs  ihe  proportion  of  the  average 

ittndaDce  to  the  average  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  Id 

1897  was  only  63 'iJ  per  cent.,  whereas  in  England,  unsatis- 

ittUity  as  we  coniider  the  numbers  to  be,  it  was  81*5,  and  in 

Sootlaud,  81'45.     The  only  atleoipt  which  has  been  made  in 

Irelaotl  tu  render  attendance  compulsory  was  the  Irish  Education 

Act  of    1892,    which    rrlnted  at    the  time  only   lo    muniripal 

bomugfas    and    to    towns  or  townships    under    Commissioners. 

Partly  owing  to  defective  drafting,  partly  owing  to  religious 

dtflBeulties,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  have  until  now  been  put 

in  force  in  only  fifty-two  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 

■laces  to  which  it  applied.     In  the  places  where  it  has  been 

OoDtinuoasly  enforced  since  18IJ3  the  attendance  has  risen  about 

3(  per  cent.;    in   those  places  where  it   has  remained  a  dead 

Imer  the  attendance  has  been  almost  stationary.     Many  of  the 

aathorities  deiioitely  refused  to  take  any  steps  io  the  matter 

Doless  denominational  schools  were  admitted  to  a  share  in  the 

^raots.*     The  Commiasion  of  1870  recommended  that  in  the 

case  of  schools  aiteiitlrd  only  by  children  of  one  denomination, 

«b«re  there  was  snffii-ipnt  provision  elsewhere  for  other  children, 

the  rales  proliibiting  separate  religious  instruction  during  icho^d 

boars  aboold  not  apply.     This  proposal   was  revived  in  18112, 

baC,  in  spile  of  a  protracted  correspondence  between  the  Cbiel' 

Secretary  and    the  Comniissioners  of  National    Education,  no 

•  Bjr  tbo  Loc«I  GoTCTDmcnt  Act  of  1898  tbj?  County  Couocn,  acting  nn  Iho 
Mtatiosi  of  Uie  Di>lri«l  O-uix-il,  rjiu  put  ihv  r(iuii>iiWry  cIudti'  of  tliti  Act 
!  jD  Csree;  ImtU  u  of  omrpe  toorMin  taepcrulnt'  wliftiDxt  *ill  b<>niaileof 
lorfaioaa,  and  wiltclher  it  ^iil  ptove  tuun;  cffcllvv  in  Ibe  rural  district* 
the  towna. 
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relaxation  of  the  principle  of  combined  secnUr  initmction  haa 
Tet  been  permitted. 

Su  much  for  elementary  education  in  Ireland.  We  can  only 
repeat  the  word*  of  Lord  Belmore's  Cotnmiuion  :  '  Bovs  trained 
in  the  National  Schooli  ...  are  not  fit  to  eater  a  technical 
school,  even  if  thejr  had  *ueh  a  school  at  their  doors.* 

Secondary  education  in  Ireland  ii  no  more  systcmatised  than 
in  Knglaod,  except  so  far  as  examining  is  conceraed — a  function 
which  has  practically  been  monopolised  by  the  Commimioners 
of  Intermediate  Kducation.  TUis  Rourd  was  foundiKi  in  1878, 
and  endowed  with  a  million  sterling  from  the  funds  of  the 
disestablished  Church.  Since  li^90  it  has  also  leceired  tbfl 
residue  of  the  Irish  share  of  the  customs  and  excise  money,  [a 
Great  Britain  this  grant  may  be  assigned  by  the  local  authori* 
ties  to  technical  instructioo  ;  in  Ireland  it  must  be  spent  on  the 
examinations  of  secondary  schools  and  un  payment  fur  their 
lesulu:  the  pupils  win  prizes  and  grants,  and  the  schooli 
receive  payments  for  the  pupils  who  pass  the  examinations. 
Consequently  these  schools  suffer,  not  only  from  the  inbBntnt 
vice  of  payment  by  results,  which  they  share  with  the  National 
Schools,  but  also  from  the  undue  encouragement  thereby  given 
lo  merely  literary  teaching,  or  'cram.* 

There  can  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  while  England  is 
grievously  nnder-cducaied^  Ireland  is  in  any  belter  case.  The 
amounts  spent  on  education  in  the  two  countries,  so  far  as 
they  can  be  calculated,  indicate  the  contrary  conclusion.  Nor 
arc  wc  rrassurc<l  when  we  look  at  the  subjects  of  the  Intec- 
mcdiate  Examinations.  Religion  is  excluded  as  too  contTO- 
▼ersial.  Besides  eight  language*,  ancient  and  modern,  papers 
are  set  in  English  subjects,  Euclid,  algebra,  plane  trtguno- 
metry,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  drawing,  shorthand, 
precis- writing  and  bookkeeping ;  and  commercial  papers  are  set 
in  four  of  the  Unguages.  Girls  nre  also  examined  in  botany, 
ZDUsiCf  and  domestic  economy.  Natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry  are  the  only  subjects  which  afford  opportunities  to 
the  boy  whose  talents  arc  best  developed  by  means  of  a  training 
in  science  ;  and  we  find  that  in  these  two  subjects  there  has 
been  in  the  entries  a  decline  so  great  that  an  external  body, 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  has  held  a  special  intiuiry  into  the 
reasons  of  it.  Moreover,  tow  as  the  entries  are,  the  jwrccutage 
of  passes  in  these  papers,  amounting  to  little  over  one-half  of 
the  entries,  is  considerably  the  worst  in  the  whole  range  ^of 
anbjects. 

Now  a    good  general    education    is,  as  is  generally  agreed, 
Qndoubledly  the  best  preliminary  to  specialisation  in  scientific 
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or  technical  pufiuiu ;  but,  if  no  provision  be  made  for 
aubseqaent  special  trnioiag,  tbe  result  of  lucb  education  as  tbis 
most  inevita.bl>'  be  to  incrrase  the  number  of  those  who  are 
unfit  for  manual  or  tecbnirnl  occupations  and  of  tlioac  who  are 
8wkin|^  pMBls  under  tbe  Government,  h  was  of  such  educa- 
tioa  that  Lord  Stowell  was  thinking  when  he  uttered  his 
memorable  dictum,  'If  }0u  provide  a  larger  amount  of  highly 
culUTsteU  tAlcnt  than  tbcrc  is  a  demand  fur,  tbe  surplus  is  very 
likely  to  turn  sour.'  Least  of  all  countries  in  the  world  does 
Irelaod  require  any  large  surplus  of  such  talent. 

Fortunately  the  Board  of  Intermediate  Education  has  been 
<iiripcted  to  report  fully  on  its  work  and  on  any  reforms  or 
allentions  which  may  appear  to  it  desirable.  It  has  collected 
evidence  and  opiniooa  from  all  quarters,  and  expert  opinion, 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  has  strongly  condemned  the 
present  system.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not 
a  nng^  member  of  the  Commission  who  has  any  practical 
eiperience  of  secondary  teaching  iu  Ireland  or  elsewhere.  It 
ii,  we  are  thankful  to  say,  a  long  time  since  such  a  thing 
cmld  bavr  liap[M-iicd  in  English  txlucation. 

It  Is  |)erbaps,  under  ezisiing  circumstances,  needless  to  go 
beyond  a  mention  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  as  an 
amborily  and  source  of  grants  in  Ireland.  It  has  confined  iu 
belp  in  elementary  drawing  to  tho&c  scho<ils  which  are  not  under 
the  National  RoArd,aiid  this  help  amounts  only  to  about  1,000/. 
sysftf.  When  in  \>i*di  it  withdrew  its  grants  from  second-cUss 
passes  in  science  it  withdrew  from  Ireland  nearly  all  the  direct 
help  it  was  giving  fur  secondary  education  in  science  and  art. 

The  machinery  for  higher  education  in  science,  so  far  as  its 
iodostrial  application  is  concerned,  has  hitherto  been  under  the 
Science  and  Art  Department,  and,  to  illustrate  the  general 
position  of  Irish  industrial  education  under  tbis  centralised 
management,  it  may  be  w«ll  to  give  some  details  relating  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Science  in  Dublin,  the  Irish  counterpart 
flf  the  similarly  named  institution  in  London.  This  Colll^a 
waa  founded  in  1866  for  the  purpose  of — 

'  affording  a  complete  and  thorongh  conrao  of  instmction  in  thooD 
braochea  of  science  which  are  more  immediately  oonneoted  with  and 
applied  to  all  tlcacripiions  of  induatry  ;  .  .  .  that  itshould  in  this  way 
•upplemcnt  the  olomontarj  scientific  iosLraction  olroaily  provided  for 
by  liie  science  schools  of  the  Department ;  and  that  it  should  asBiBt  in 
the  training  of  teachers  for  theso  schools.*     (0-  4103,  p.  ix.) 

At  that  time  no  better  programme  could  hare  been  framed. 
Bat  a  programme  on  paper  and  a  programme  as  executed  ar« 

two 


two  Tcrj  difffffnt  ihio^.  The  ■rbf'tne  of  1866  merted  no 
srriout  ioflornre  in  Ireland,  pftrtlv  from  the  want  of  proper 
cu-nnJiDattuD  niib  ihe  olber  «lucsiii>oaJ  moorces  mnd  inttiiu- 
tions  of  ih«  ciiuntry,  pttnlv  thmiijrh  lack  of  serioos  attentiim  oa 
tbc  part  of  tbe  autlioriliea  at  beadquailrra,  and  also,  it  caaoot 
bf  denied,  because  the  Iriab  represeutatives  id  Parliameat  were 
ill-iDronned  and  ioiufficientljr  interesied  in  the  practical  affairs 
of  their  owD  country.  The  results,  at  aoj  rate,  show  that  tbe 
Rojal  College  of  Science  has  not  been  tbe  meani  of  developing 
scirniific  educaltoD  io  Ireland.  Let  figares  tell  their  tale.  In 
1866,  the  vear  in  wbicb  tbe  Dublin  College  of  Science  was 
founded^  there  were  917  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  tbe 
science  schools  aided  bjr  the  Science  and  Art  Department  io 
Ireland.  At  the  same  time  there  were  5,518  popili  in  the 
rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1C97  tbe  Irish  pupils  had 
increased  to  5,413,  or  between  five-  and  six-fold.  Tbe  pupils 
for  tbe  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom  bad  increased  to  188,544, 
or  between  thinv-  and  (uny-iu\d.  These  figares  certainly 
point  to  lomethiag  grarelj  amiss. 

Bat  perhaps  it  maj  be  said  that  all  this  was  dne  to  tbe  apatbj 
and  Want  of  enterprise  of  the  Irish  peiiple.  Official  reports  do 
nut  bear  out  Ibis  luggesuon.  Kecurriug  again  to  the  starting 
point  of  186G,  we  find  Captain  Dtmnellv  reporting  to  bis 
Department  in  that  jear  that  in  tbe  Noveinber  (eighth  annual) 
examinatiuns  fur  certificates  as  science  teachers  tbe  number  of 
candidates  increased  from  167  to  233,  of  whom  198  wer« 
successfal.  The  large  increase  is  attributed  hj  Csptaia 
Dtinnelljr  *principallir  to  the  number  of  Irish  canilidaleSf'  of 
whom  there  were  78  examined  in  Dublin,  66  being  successful. 
'J'he  Ko^al  Commission  of  1867,  which  was  appointed  to  report 
on  the  proper  steps  to  take  for  tbe  establishment  of  a  Science 
and  Art  Department  for  Ireland,  and  which  took  the  remark- 
able course  of  reporting  against  an^  such  proposal,  states  that — 

'of  aoience  schtiols  and  classes  Ireland  bns  eslablisbed  fulljr  itt  fair 
pr<>p<>tliuD,  if  not  more,  and  baa  won  a  coriuspuudinglj  lartfe  shan 
uf  the  granie  »hich  arn  iiivvu  as  pajmvots  on  reculte.  It  has  boon 
equally  sucorsslul  in  oblaintDg  tbu  highcet  boooois  io  tbe  annual 
exaniuatioQS.'     (0.  41U3,  p.  xxx.) 

The  proportion  was  not  long  maintained.  Money  from 
private  and  municipal  sources,  and  m«ire  especially  from 
metbanics*  institute*,  which  Ireland  could  not  suppiv,  soon 
began  fn  send  Grrat  Briiain  forward  in  tbe  race.  Hut  the 
great  rritis  in  the  history  of  practical  edocalion  in  Ireland 
came  in  the   year  1892.      The  Suuih  Kensington  report  for 

1896, 
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WS^  taking  the  resalls   fnr  a  series  of  years  back  to  1802^ 
cilli  atlentioa  to  *  a  c<intinunus  and  alarming;'  iJecrcftte*  from 
ibit  date  ia  tbo  'amount  of  grant  eurntfd  hy  Irish  sehouls,'  and 
the  report   for  1897  shows  a  decrease  of  about  25  per  cent, 
wil«y6.    (C.  8581,  p.  6rt.) 
What  was  it  then  tU^t  liappcned  about  1891    tn  set  science 
'  tncbing  OD  the  downward  track?     It  is   impossible  to  doubt 
tliat  tbe   Local  Taxation   Act   which  came    into  operation    in 
ikit  year  has  been  tbe  main   cause  of  tbe  state  of  things  we 
UK  considering.      Ry  this  Act  immense  sums  frnm  the    beer 
wid    spirit    duties    were    placed    at    the   disposal    of  the    local 
uthorities    in    Great    Britain,    with    power   to  apply  them  to 
trchntral  education,  which  includes  scienre  and  art  instruction. 
Over  700,000/.  a  year  are  now  available  for  these  purposes  in 
Great  Britain,  of  which  it  appears  thstover  200,0'K)/.  are  being' 
rxpended    on    science   and    art    instruction,        Ireland   was   nut 
deprived    of   her    sban'  of  these  duiies ;  but  as  there  were  no 
Upcal  bftdtes  like  the    (English  County  Councils  to  whom  their 
•dmiaislration  could    be   entrusted,    Ireland's   share  of  tbe   beer 
tmi  spirit  duties  went   to  the    National   Board  and  tbe  Inter- 
mediate   Education    BoanI,  and    was   thus   wholly   lost  for  all 
parpises    of    sclentiGc    and    practical    instruction,  or   for   any 
iinpruvemeoC  or  dcvvloptiient  of  education   wbaUocvcr.      The 
c»His<>quence  was  that  Great  Uritain  soon  became  covered  with 
•ell-euuipped     lab<}ratori<>s,    in     which     classes     with     highly 
qoalifieit  teachers  are  iraruing  results-fees  from  the  Dcjxartment, 
and  gnutoally  raising  the  standard  of  examinations  ;  while  the 
•tmggling  Irish  classes,  dependent  wbolly  on  results-fees,  with- 
411  the  aid  which  is  freely  ^ivcn  by  tbe  wealthy  municipalities 
•><  England, find  that  their  ill-rquipppd  laboratories  and  inferior 
tea(4iiag  place  them  at  a  bnpeless  and  tncrraiing  disadvantage. 
Vet,  bowerer  much  one  may  rpgret  the  loss  which  Ireland  has 
tbas  sustained  in  a  matter  so  vital  to  her  interests,  it  is  perhaps 
aa  well   that  the  Government  of  Ibifl,  five  years   before   the 
Kxceaa  Committee,  did  not  attempt  to  re-orf^antse  scientific  and 
pfaotical  education  in  Ireland,     The  Agriculture  and  Industries 
Kill,    and    tbe    impending    reform    both    of   the    primary    and 
lalermediate    education    systems,  will,  it    may    be    hoped,    sec 
MAlters  right,  and  give  Irelantl  tbe  atlvantages  to  which  she  is 
•bondantly  entitled.     At  tbe  same  time  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
^••abt   that   Ireland's   position    and  chances,  even  in   the  past, 
wi<bt    bave  been  greatly   iuipmved    by   a    more    rational    and 
iftirra]  treatment  of  the  Koval   College  of  Science  in  Dublin. 
I'be  sub-rrport  of  that  institution,   as  included    in  the  forcy- 
*iltb  annual  report  of  tbe  Science  and  Art  Dejiartment,   is  full 
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TRUD17  for  the  put  ten  yean.  In  the  fifties  nnd  sixties, 
vbra  cbemislry  was  bcin^  taught,  it  was  rnnsidpreil  frnou^h  for 
popLIs  lo  hear  lectures,  reatl  bcmks,  snd  see  experiuients.  Ndw 
II  is  rf-gxrded  as  pstu^atial  ihal  every  experiment  should  be 
performed  by  th«^  pupils  themselves,  «nd  it  can  readily  be 
imgiued  that  under  this  system  far  more  space  and  equipment 
■ic  Kqaired.  This  space  and  this  equipment  are  not  to  be 
fuaad  in  Dubliu.  No  one  who  has  seen  the  cunditions  under 
whii-b  the  work  of  the  staff  is  done  can  fail  to  admire  the  zeal 
and  capacity  which  have  given  to  some  of  its  courses  of 
iDStrnclion,  notably  that  of  metallurgy,  so  high  a  value  and 
irpute.  If  the  intermediate  and  the  primary  systems  of  educa- 
tion were  doing-  the  work  they  should,  they  would  probably 
sapply  qualified  pupils  tu  the  Ito^i'al  College  of  Science  in  far 
greater  numbers  than  it  could  deal  with. 

Bm  all  these  institutions  are  now  in  the  melting  pot,  anJ 
their  reconstruction  on  right  lines,  including  a  building  scheme 
for  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  is  going  fnrwartl  as  rapidly, 
perbapc,  as  is  prudent.  The  lack  of  competent  criticism  from 
Irish  quarters — owing  to  the  violent  political  and  religious 
Jealousies  which  are  so  antagonistic  to  the  scientific  spirit — 
is  a  great  hindrance  to  reform.  But  the  Agriculture  and 
Industries  Bill,  framed  as  it  substantially  was  by  Mr.  Horace 
I^aokett't  Recess  Committee — a  bmly  of  Irishmen  representing 
all  sections  of  the  mmmunitr,  working  in  cordial  harmony,  and 
■(•king  expert  evidence  on  all  points  of  economic  importance — 
appears  to  represent  the  most  enlightened  mind  of  Ireland 
herself,  rather  than  what  nn  English  Minister,  the  temporary 
occupant  of  an  Irish  oflire,  may  ibink  best  for  her,  and  for  himself. 
Mr.  Gerald  Balfour's  bold  and  uncompromising  recognition  of 
this  new  force  in  Irish  politics  is  an  act  of  statesmanship  of  the 
ll^beat  order,  and  one  which  marks  a  distinct  epoch  in  the 
knlorjr  of  Imperial  legislation  for  Ireland.  To  the  Department 
lo  be  created  under  this  Bill — a  Department  which  will  be 
chnely  In  touch  with  the  opinion  of  elected  representatives  of 
the  Irish  people — the  whole  of  the  work  done  by  the  South 
Kensington  Department  in  Ireland  is  to  be  transferred.  And 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  significant  features  of  the  Bill  is 
that  which  provides  that  the  Vice-President,  who  is  the  respon- 
tible  officer  of  the  new  Department,  is  to  be  an  ex  o^cio 
tnembcr  of  the  two  Irish  b)ducalion  Boards.  This  provision  is 
•vtilftntly  ifrtemlerl  to  facilitate  the  pro[)er  co-onlination  of  the 
tts  cducaLtonal  systems  in  Ireland,  and  ought  lo  work 
^m  Iv  if  cO'Ordination  is  property  understood. 

^^H^  >t   the   Hoyal    Cultcge  of  Science  seeks  to  give  an 

^^1^  educaiiotk 
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eilncation  in  icience  tuitablo  to  nnt-class  tfarhers,  eng'ineers  of 
high  position,  and  the  leaders  of  great  industrial  unilertakinei. 
Betides  tbift,  (hcr«  it  UDdoubtedlj'  a  great  need  lor  a  training  in 
science  soiled  to  artiuni,  but  tbia  it  work  for  tbe  technical 
coniinaatinn  schcM>l,  and  any  attempt  to  utilise  the  Rojal 
Cullf'ge  of  Science  fur  tbi>  purpntc  would  be  a  fatal  error.  Tbe 
highest  institution  oiiist,  as  it  does  in  England,  maintain  ifae 
highest  suindanl  uf  work,  or  tbe  lower  institutions  will  nerer 
«xert  themselves  as  they  should.  Simtlarlv,  the  technical 
Achnols  should  not,  as  at  present^  occupy  themselves  in  teaching 
writing  and  simple  ariibmetir^  and  in  lecturing,  say,  oa 
machine-construction  to  pupils  who  have  never  beard  of  a  right 
angle,  and  who  cannot  draw  two  parallel  tines.  Klementary 
teaching  is  for  tbe  primary  school,  and  the  primary  school 
inust  be  maile  to  do  it.  Tbe  opportunity  wbtcb  now  exists  for  a 
general  reform  of  tbe  educational  system  in  Ireland  makes  these 
considerations  very  important  at  the  present  moment.  If  the 
Agriculture  and  Induiiries  Bill  passes  into  law — a  question 
which  will  probably  be  decided  by  the  time  these  pages  are  io 
tbe  hands  of  the  rvadirr — great  changes  mutt  necessarily  take 
place,  and  important  issues  bang  upon  the  direction  in  which 
those  changes  are  made.  Tbe  popular  and  easy  course  will  be 
to  lower  tbe  higher  institutions  to  meet  the  very  low  level  of 
primary  education  in  scientific  and  practical  subjects.  Tbe 
true  course  we  hold  to  be  unquestionably  the  maintenance  of 
the  highest  level  in  tbe  superior  institutions,  wbtle  al  the  same 
time  tiSering  to  the  lower  institutions  abundant  inducement  to 
work  up  to  it. 

It  rriuaini  to  touch  upon  a  question  of  great  interest  in 
connexion  with  the  practical  training  of  the  Irish  people — that 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  artistic  genius  of  the  Irish  people 
may  be  capable  of  revival  and  practical  apjilication  under  a 
suitable  system  of  industrial  edacation. 

Tbe  high  development  of  Irish  art  in  tbe  earlier  Middle 
Ages  is  matter  ol  commnn  knowledge.  Hut  the  Danish 
invasions  and  the  Anglo-Norman  Conquest  put  an  end  to 
the  growth  of  native  ait  in  any  direction.  In  Ireland  the 
sword  was  never  dry,  and  harsh  or  mistaken  laws  blighted  what 
Ibe  sword  did  not  destroy.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
really  only  since  the  Act  of  Union  that  Ireland  baa  been  free  to 
follow  her  own  bent  and  evolve  an  artistic  and  literary  culture 
reflecting  her  own  genius  and  circumstances.  The  manner  in 
which  she  has  treated  tbe  opportunity  is  very  curious,  and 
might  welt  f<irm  the  subject  of  a  closer  study  than  space 
periuita  us  to  give  it  here.     Scotland,  after  her  Act  of  Union, 
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liaDdoDed  the  ct>nceplioD  of  a  polUical  oalioiialit^,  but 
ieTplup(^d  an  artistic  and  literary  nationalitj,  the  proilurts  of 
rhich  far  surpassed  anvtbing  she  bad  originated  under  a  purely 
taDntftb  j^orrrntuent,  Ireland,  wbilc  pi>rsislentljr  asserting  ber 
Wn  to  tbc  mere  externals  of  nationality,  has  been  far  less  con- 
rrned  about  ber  inward,  ber  spiritual  nationality,  tban  either 
Gotland  or  Wales,  wbicb  dn  not  ronrem  tbemselves  about  the 
Kteroals  at  all.  Stnee  the  Union,  Ireland  has  shuffled  ofT  her 
Bcient  language,  with  its  tboasand  years  of  history  and  its 
jriktng  imnginative  literature,  with  almost  indecent  haste.  She 
u  negl<?cle<l  the  priceless  treasurw  of  her  ancient  national 
losic,  and  her  western  peasantry  ling  the  music-hall  songs  of 
imHod.  The  Irish  harp  and  the  Irish  pipes  have  given  way 
D  the  bauJD  and  tbc  concertina.  Tbc  people  have  even  in 
IhoBs&nds  of  rases  changed  their  names,  lest  any  trace  of  their 
Celtic  nationality  should  t*iing  to  tbetn. 

We  are  aware  that  in  very  recent  times  literary  and  musical 

<ir^niiations    have    been    formed    with    a   view  to  developing 

riib  cultarv  on  more  distinctly  national   lines.     They  contain 

ivcb    promise    for    the    fulurf!,    but    hitherto    they    have    bad 

Jitle  appreciable  influence  in    Ireland.     The  'Celtic  Renais- 

locc'baa  interested  the  English   more  than  it  has  the  Irish 

:blic,  except  so  far  as  concerns  the  movement  for  the  prcscr- 

ioo  of  the  Irish  language;  and  this  has  been  conducted  with 

amount  of  acrimony  and  unreason  which  mast  alienaw  men 

Bf  cultivation  and  contract  its  scope.     The  great  University  of 

Pnblin,  which  should  be  expected  to  take  the  lead  in  showing 

b^*  Irish  studies  may  be  combined  with   breadth  of  culture 

>J   pursued    with    sanity    and    scbolnrship    as    well    as    with 

ititottc  feeling,  holds  aloof  in  contempt.     In  that  University 

it  is  possible    to   graduate    either    in    literature   and     miHlem 

tii^sge*,  or  in  history  and  jarispmdence,  as  well  as  in  classics 

Mid  science.     Vet  in  spite  of  the  admirable  material  which  has 

lonx  t>een  available,  there  is  not  in  the  whole  literature  course 

XiDgle  work  relating  lu  the  iinoginalire  literature  of  Irclnndr 

tlor  in  the  whole  history  course  a  single  book  opon  any  period 

ol  Irith  history.     As  regards  the  musical  side  of  the  'Celtic 

RfDuissonce,*  the  promoters  of  that  department  of  the    move- 

otnt   have    held  three  very   inleresring  *  Fcisanna    Ceoil,'    or 

(fUivals  of  music,  in    Dublin  and    Belfast,  at   which,  however, 

ihe  rbief  prizes  have  almost  always  been  carried  otT  by  Knglish, 

lulian,  or  German  musicians  resident  in  Ireland. 

Irish  patterns  of  the  so-called  'Celtic'  period  are  lavishly 
imitated  in  sculpture,  wood-carving,  and  illumination,  but  no 
aUempt  worth  mentioning  has  hitherto  been  made  to  une  the 
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forms  of  the  ancient  art,  not  as  mwleU  to  copy,  but  a«  a  IimJi 
for  farther  develop  men  t«.  The  poMibllitr  of  fraitful  vu\ 
KUCceiBfuI  work  on  these  lines  has  been  so  strikingly  itlDStntn. 
b;  tbe  Scottish  artistic  movement,  associated  with  the  naiuc<if 
Professor  Cieitiles  of  bldinburgh,  that  the  failure  of  Irrlaod, 
where  all  the  f^rcat  models  exist,  to  advance  a  step  in  the  satiM 
direction  is  not  a  tittle  remarkable. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  mind  of  Ireland,  so  far  as  relalM 
to  tbe  higher  intellectual  and  spiriiaal  actirities,  is  io  a  porelj 
imitative  condition.      Whatever  uiay  be  tbe  causes  of  this  ttite 
of  thintfs,  it  is  clear  enough  that  in  such  an  environment  oothiiig 
of  tbe    nature   of  a    distinctive    art-industry  can    flourish.    A 
roantry  with  no  originality,  no  spring  of   iDdtridoal  life,cu 
produce  no  serious  art.     And  yet  there  arc  bints,  su^geslioni^ 
promises.     The  annual  esbibttions  of  tbe  Royal  Dublin  Societj 
and  of  the  Irish  Industries  Association,  together  with  tbe  recnt 
ExbibitioQ  of  tbe  Irish  Arts  and  Crafu  Society,  and  tbe  tetj 
interesting  publications  of  the  latter  body,  certainly  testify  («i 
great  deal   of  cfTorl   in   the  field  of  art   industry,  which  msyU 
any  rate  be  preparing  the  ground  for  fatare  and  more  sucoes*- 
fal  work.     At  present,  besides  a  little  good  work  in  silver  sad 
in    furniture,   relics    of  celebrated    Irish    industries,  the   taoti 
important  of  Irish  art  industries  are  those  practised  by  wouiea, 
such    as    lace<mak!ng    and    embruidery.       So   remarkable   bsi 
been    tbe  aptitude   lor  lace-making  shown    by    Irish    worker*, 
that  although   most  varieties  of  lace  only  began  tu  be  made 
in  tbe  country  within   living  memory,  it  is  often  taken  for  a 
deeply    rooted  and    characteristic   national    industry.       In  thi* 
department  the  two  most  important  of  the  South  KenstngtOD 
Schools  of  Art    in    Ireland — those    at   Cork   and    at    Dublin — 
have    contiived    to    gel    themselves    more    ot    less    into    toach 
with  the  practical   needs  of    workers,  and   the    result    is  that 
tbe  latter  ace  receiving  a  valuable  training-  in  tbe  principles 
of  design.       Tbe    ludicrous    attempts    at    prmlucing    patienu 
for    Irish    (point)    lace    by  cutting    out    and    piecing  together 
figures  from  Brussels  (pillow)  lace,  or  even  bits  of  wall-paper, 
have  largely  given  place  to  designs  which,  if  they  sometime* 
lack  originality  and    fail   to  give  adequate  expression  to  the 

3ualities  of  the  material  (as  academic  desigos  mast  always 
o),  have  at  least  a  gracefulness  and  appropriateness  which 
satisfy  the  eye  and  will  not  debase  whatever  art  instinct  the 
workers  may  possess.  An  interesting  and  fruitful  cxperimeot 
made  by  the  Irish  Industries  A»»ociation  may  here  be  referred 
to.  They  have  selected,  in  districts  where  lace-making  i» 
■widely  carried  on,  workers  showing  some  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise. 


priM,  sod  barv  rDtritslied  them  with  a  fm*  ooane  in  clr*«ia( 
«ad  desiniiiiog  at  tbe  DabUa  School  of  An,  wbere  dMigaisg 
£ar  Imctf  u  a  battM-  wetl  Dodentood  and  an^ftded  tth  TUs 
dooe^  tbc  vorknr  wrrr  smt  back  to  tbeir  native  places  to  •ct 
aa«|[«itsfor  the  cullnrtioo  and  sal<^  of  the  lace  made  in  tlie 
district,  and  to  improve  it  l>j  mean*  of  the  training;  tbev  had 
Troeired  in  addition  to  the  wurkLng;  knowledge  tbev  bad  befors. 
Tbe  resolt  was  that  desigrns  at  once  br^^an  to  appear  marked  by 
that  character  which  can  oolv  be  pcrceired  where  tbc  dcsi^rr 
is  mlao  a  crmfumati.  Tbrougb  tbe  baods  of  ooe  «f  these  rilUge 
trtists  we  t^eliere  about  500/.  worth  oi  lace  now  passes  ercrj 
tear — a  tDbstaQtial  addition  to  the  means  of  maor  a  peasant 
funil/.  The  results  of  this  experiment,  which  was  erideatljr 
nupired  by  a  true  concrption  of  the  way  in  which  to  oaite  art 
and  iodaftir,  deserve  to  be  studied  in  connexioo  with  the 
scheme  of  work  to  be  followed  by  the  promiaed  Hoard  of 
Ai^icaltare  and  Industries. 

As  regards  art  industries  other  than  lace,  such  as  embroidery, 
wood-carvinjtt  meul  work,  only  the  first  named  can  be  said  to 
be  practised  on  any  considerable  scale.  VVorks  of  remarkable 
■rlistic  merit  bare  been  produced,  bat  the  industry  (or  at  least 
that  side  of  it  which  is  reallv  practised  as  an  art)  is  clearly  somo 
tbis^  of  an  exotic,  A  centre  of  pnMJuctiun  is  usually  under  the 
pairanagi-  of  some  great  lady  or  a  wealthy  convent :  such  patrons 
ue  indifferent  to  profits,  hardly  ever  attempt  to  sell  to  shops, 
and  osDally  pay  more  than  market  rates  to  their  workers.  Tbe 
work  is  often  distinf^nished  by  striking  beauty  of  ilesi^,  due  to 
tbe  fine  and  rultiraied  taste  of  the  ladies  who  devote  tbcmsetvea 
to  supervising  it,  as  well  as  by  a  perfection  of  workmnnsbip 
which  can  chailcnje  any  cnmparison.  Here,  as  in  lacc-making, 
the extraonlinnry  manual  skilland  dextentyof  the  Irish.untratntHl 
and  neglected  as  these  qualities  are,  are  Tery  apparent.  Tbe 
work,  moreover,  is  developing  the  excellent  quality  of  local 
character.  It  is  possible  to  look  through  a  pile  of  embroideries 
or  carvings  and  Ay  with  confidence, '  This  is  from  Garryhill — 
this  from  Kc^nmare — this  from  Mnrlfield — this  piece  of  wood- 
cmrving  was  done  at  Killamcy — tbat  at  Bonnygleu — this  rrjuyuttS 
work  comes  from  Tyrone.'  Here  Is  evidently  something  to 
woclc  on  when  [relaitd  f»mes  to  entertain  a  true  conception  of 
the  things  tbat  make  for  her  peace,  and  when  a  system  of  art 
education  can  be  devise<l  which,  instead  of  drawing  a  few 
iodivtduals  into  schools  of  art,  will  cndeavoar  to  bring  art  to 
the  Breside  of  the  Irish  peasant. 

l^e  question  of  finance  is  comparatively  simple,  since  Irish 
education  drpeniis  for  its  development  almost  entirely  on  the 
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Imperial  Treasury.     Here  is   no  problem  of  over-tazaH( 
Dnfair  proportion  ;  here  nn  difficulty  of  financial  rclatioi 
arise.      For  primary  education  a  frw  Boa,rdt  of  Gnardiaai 
availed  tticmselvcs  of  tbe  permission  given   by  the  Kletiipnl 
Teacher*  Act  of  1875,  and  pay  an  aggregate  sum  of  8,000i  ■ 
of  rates.     That  is  to  say,  the  educaliuit  rate  in  Ireland  are 
less  than  a  halfpenny  per  bead  of  the  total  population,  whtl 
Great  Britain  it  amounts  to  3«,  2Jf/.  per  head.      For  lechi 
education  local  antburities  raitw  about  ^,400/.  to  meet  tbei 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Departinent.     The  residue  onderl 
Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Ezciic)  Act,  amounting  to  ni 
40,000/.  a  year,  goes,  as  we  have  seen,  entirely  to  the 
missinnprs  of  Intermediate  Kducation.     Too  short  a  timej 
elapsed  since  tbe  first  election  of  the  Irish  County  Council 
any  certain   judgment  to  be    passed    upon    their  char 
eflliciency  ;  but  the  experience  of  the  municipal  bodies  on' 
old  basis  as  educational  authorities  under  the  Irish  Kducationi 
did  not  prove  very  satisfactory,  and  the  reform  of  Irish  educ 
can  ill  afford  to  wait  upon  itie  pt^rfecling  of  Irish  local 
ment.     Until  tUey  have  proved  themselves  wise  and  caps 
other  directions  it  would   be  undesirable  to  entriut  the ' 
Councils  with  the  power  of  raising  an  education  rate. 

There  remains  the  central  Government,  which  now  di 
a  million  and  a  quarter  a  year  to  the  National  svstem  ;  an 
only  serious  complaint  tli&t  can  be  made  to  this  grant  isj 
the  State  gets  very  had  value  for  ils  money.     The  deficit 
of  education  in  the  National  Sctioiils  have  been  shown 
oat  of  all  relation  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  Knglish 
Yet  the  total  annual  cost  nf  each  child  thus  educated  in  li 
{tl.  6«.  6=[</.)  is  almust  identical  with  the  corresponding 
lor  all  public  elementary  schools  in   England,  and  it  is 
excess — six  shillings  per  head   in  excess — of  tbe  total 
cost  of  each  child  in  the  Voluntary  Sfibools  in  England. 

It  is  from  the  Imperial  Government  in  the  meantimftl 

the  money  will  have  to  come  for  the  prenat^tioo  for,  and 

encouragement  of,  industrial  training  in    Ireland.      It  mi 

spent  to  better  purpose  than  in  the  pitsl,  and  there  must 

more  official    slurring    over  defects    such    as    led    an    emi 

authority  on  national  education  to  declare  a  year  agn  tbi 

regard   to   this   matter  *fi»r  three  gentratioua  nobody   bas ' 

ventured  to  tell    the  truth  about  Ireland.*     But  the  amoii 

money  expended  is  abmlulelv  necessnry ;  it    is    not    lessi 

more    of   it    that    is    neeiled    before    Ireland    can    be   satlf 

regard   to   the  bencfics  of  ediir.irion,  to  be  receiring  the* 

share  of  her  partnership  in  the  Union. 

'^_^^^^,^^^^  Aiir.l 


r.  ir.— 1.  Le  Chevrter.    Par  FertliDind  Kabre.    ParU,  1S68. 
t.  UAhbe  Ti^raM.     Paris,  1U72. 

3.  BarnahS.     Paris  1^78. 

4.  MMiMoe  Futier.     Paris,  1S77. 
Aai  other  wurkc. 

A  NOVELIST  ha>  recently  passed  away  who  was  Frencb 
witboat  being  in  tbc  least  degree  Porisiaa:  indeed, 
Itteitablithfd  himself  apart  from  atl  coteries  and  schools.  In 
bis  view,  the  trae  artist  is  marked  by  an  ability  to  imprint 
kii  awn  person&lity  ujxm  bis  work,  by  an  entire  and  creative 
lisoerity.  Sensitive  and  yet  robust,  possibly  timid,  inde- 
ptodent  certainly,  il  was  as  if  he  had  determined  from  tbc 
iru  to  be  himself.  A  native  of  the  sonthern  slopes  of  the 
Cerenoes,  Fabre  had  passed  the  happiest  days  of  hit  boy- 
(mdJ  among  the  peasantry  ;  and  ho  bad  been  educated  to  the 
priesthood.  These  were  tbc  two  facts  which  were  to  serve 
bin  as  ample  foundation  for  tbe  structare  by  which  to 
apnisi  himself.  Personal  and  isolated,  it  could  nnt  however 
be  that  he  should  lack  prcilecessors  in  literature.  In  George 
SuhI  he  knew  tbe  writer  of  idylls.  But  the  Cevennes  are  not 
Ocrri,  and  Fabre  roust  wiiolly  yield  himself  to  the  fascination, 
ike  sweet  tyranny,  of  his  own  early  impressions.  Kalzac  had 
faraisbed  an  admirable  minor  study  of  clerical  ill-bap  and 
iBlrigae  in  *  Le  Cure  de  Tours,'  and  had  shown  here  and 
there  the  figure  of  a  priest  in  the  world  of  hi*  creations.  But 
tkiB  priests,  set  beside  a  Baron  Eiulot  or  a  Grandet,  a  Philippe 
BHiImwi  or  a  Goriot,  were  but  as  blank  silhouettes  compared 
«ith  brfnlhtng  passionate  life.  F«br«-,  guarding  all  austerity, 
vas  to  raise  priests  to  the  tragic  and  culossal  height  of  a  Hulot 
oraGoriot ;  and,  in  the  presentation  of  their  cumulative  progress 
in  passion,  to  experience  and  inspire  much  the  same  awe  as 
Balzac  experienced  and  inspired.  Siill,  for  whatever  reason, 
Fkbre's  labours  won  ilow  recogoition.  Though  he  had  the  gift  of 
life  in  a  most  notable  degree,  it  would  seem  that  to  express  the 
■ispte  sentiments  and  fortunes  of  such  as  live  their  lives  in 
the  constant  presence  of  mother  Nature,  and  to  set  forth  tbe 
lerioas  dramas  of  such  as  are  called  to  transcend  earth  and  its 
kflections,  is  to  lay  no  claim  to  *  modernity '  and  consequent 
acceptance.  In  his  last  years,  be  had  advanced  so  far  as  to 
bare  received  bis  summary  label  as  the  Baizac  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  and  the  primitive  peasant,  and  to  be  mentioned  in  con- 
oetum  with  tlie  Academy.  But  be  was  still  parted,  as  be 
phrased   il   Bncomplainiogly,   by  some   *  spider-web'  or  other 
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from  the  wide  reputatiun  ;  aud  tie  might  not  prolong  hU  1^ 
to  see  the  slight  harrier  removed. 

Fort-ipn  writt-TS,  in  approaching  ihc  representation  of  1 
country-  life,  are  not  seldom  hiasscd  b^  preconceived  the«ri«*d| 
gntbetics,  or  ethics,  or  politics.  This  was  especiatlj  the  cnj 
with  the  most  notable  of  Fabre's  predecessors.  Tbos  BaInC 
pohlirist  as  well  as  noretjst,  desired  to  rereal  in  *  Les  Paviui 
a  perm'inetit  and  increatinglv  dangerous  conspiracy  of  the  np 
posed  weak  against  the  supposird  strong,  and  to  demunttc^ 
the  need  of  authoritative  measures  to  check  the  progress  of  «l 
unsocial  element  created  by  the  great  Kevolution.  AhoQtAl 
same  time  Aucrbach,  who  is  so  often  said  by  bis  countrymfl 
to  have  discovered  the  peasant,  saw  in  him  the  richly  duvod 
child  of  Naturi;,  thu  one  hope  of  future  Germany  ;  hut  nn 
tinning  his  series  of  '  Village  Tales  *  after  the  troubled  rtToJi 
tionary  times  of  184t},  he  found,  to  his  disappointment,  thi 
the  peasant  was  wholly  corrupt.  It  was  just  before  1941!  di 
George  Sand  composed  her  charming  idylls  of  'La  Mm 
AQ  Diable '  and  *  IJe  Champi  *  in  protest  against  b  lilersna 
which  represented  the  peasant  as  Inst  in  misery  and  iniqtiit) 
Turning  in  despair  from  all  recollection  of  a  Revolution  till 
had  (ailed  to  bless  humanity,  she  celebrated  in  '  La  Petil 
Fadette '  the  existence,  the  possible  and  rtghlful  cxisUttut,^ 
*pure  manners,  tender  sentiments,  and  primitivo  equity.'  B( 
F&bre,  child  of  twelve  in  that  184^  which  dates  so  mU 
of  his  books,  the  lad  of  the  Seminary  during  the  reroll 
tionary  days,  is  only  concerned  to  know  bis  {)«3ull 
thoroughly.  Unlike  M.  Jutes  de  Glouvct,  be  has  no  leaoifl 
towards  the  didactic ;  his  moral  lessons  arc,  as  they  shml 
be,  implicit.  He  bas  no  poetical  philosophical  thesis  of  ll 
absorption  of  the  man  of  the  soil  by  unconscious  Natar 
such  as  M.  Pouvillna  displays.  It  might  be  said,  indcM 
that  be  often  chooses,  like  George  Sand,  Ui  present  ki 
peasants  in  idyllic  sort.  This  would  be  to  accuse  him  i 
sympathy  and  lore,  of  art  and  poetry,  la  truth,  he  is  Virgiiil 
in  lendcrness,  and  rarely  fails  to  transmute  the  ttirisl  U 
commonplace.  If  he  beholds  his  rustic  lovers  tranfi6gured|  I 
is  because  love,  bringing  to  their  lives  the  sole  festaJ  davs,  In 
in  fact  transfif^urrd  them,  liut  sympathy  and  art,  in  his  cu 
ire  not  incompatible  with  the  clear  and  complete  vision.  H 
bas  depicted  the  mountaineer  and  the  man  of  the  plain  M  I 
was  given  him  to  observe  them.  He  defrauds  them  of  ■ 
characteristic  feature:  he  disguises  nothing:  the  mingled  *rr 
of  human  infirmities  and  virtuns  is  unrolled  in  plain  &• 
open  daylight.     Fiamer  of  idylls,  he  still    has  bis  eye  I0-<I| 
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Mfeof  ihinffi,  and  needs  no  warning  that  pastorals  arc  insipid 
'  Bvdl  as  fictitious  uotets  the  wolf  be  nclmitted.  The  sunsliine 
of  sdolesceot  luve  is  in(rna<^d  by  lilack  storm ;  and  brutal 
nolcjioe  in  turn  roust  vield  the  scene  to  gentleness  and  grace. 
Let  Da  add  that  be  bas  been  preserved  from  the  ipcciatlji' 
British  lemputton  oi  lending  his  nwn  wit  to  his  charartcrSf  of 
placing'  the  humourist  b_v  the  mouth  af  hit  spokesmen. 

Not  only  was  Fabre  enabled  to  escape  all  extraneous  preoccn- 
vtioos  in  the  i»mpositinn  of  his  country  tales,  but,  in  most 
if  ifaan,  by  bis  attitude  as  narrator,  lie  forlhwilb  lays  a  charm 
ipno  OS,  and  precludes  criiicisiti.  With  age  comes  the  tendcr- 
Kss  of  rctrnsprct;  and  childhood  is  known  at  length  at  the 
■sfiod  sprinfi-lime  of  life.  Then,  says  Pabre,  we  were  new 
l>  cyct  and  heart.  We  entered  on  our  aourse  with  wings  at 
ritonlder  and  heel  ;.  not  yet  were  the  days  of  stem  courage  and 
■daraoce.  Fabre  delif^hts  to  see  himsrlf  as  tlic  buy,  as  the 
Upbev  nf  M.  le  cur<'.  It  is,  indeed,  no  Knglisb-mettletl 
In  of  the  traditional  pattern  that  is  shown  to  us.  M.  le 
tnra,  cbociater,  server  at  mass,  student  of  Nepos  and  Virgil — 
vttb  the  help  of  intcrlineary  translations,  which  M.  Falcrao 
Ude*  Dot  with  sufticient  diligence — -is  doubly  a  child  by  dint 
of  bjs  education.  Docile  and  affectionate,  naive  and  timid^  be 
\m  been  cloistered  from  tb<?  breath  of  the  outer  world,  and 
hshiooed  by  the  anxious  counsels  and  care  of  bis  pious 
pntocton.  This  does  not  prevent  his  being  petulant  and 
vpuuivc,  bold  in  defence  of  those  whom  he  loves,  prompt 
to  dutch  the  sweets  of  escapade,  as  in  the  days  when  he 
placed  the  truant  and  lazy  schoolboy  at  Bedarieuz.  Nor  is 
H  without  an  important  sense,  on  occasion,  of  bts  lofty 
fontion  in  the  village :  be,  not  only  a  Monsieur  from  the  grei^t 
ti»n,  but  the  nephew  of  an  uncle  revered  by  all  men.  This 
onole,  delicate  of  frame,  irrcsolule  from  very  scnipulousDess, 
ia  christian  lore  and  charity  inramatc.  Happily  obscure, 
Uagnifving  bis  office,  he  is  all  humility.  Long-suffering  and 
slow  to  credit,  or  even  conceive,  ill  report,  he  may  not 
avoid  tbe  abuse  of  his  candour;  but  every  feature  of  natwtif, 
•very  gentle  foible,  renders  biro  only  the  more  lovable.  His 
•eoood  in  the  protection  of  the  lad,  the  still  more  aged 
hoowkecper,  is  made  no  lets  real  to  os.  Obstinate,  quick 
«f  temper  and  tongue  and  hand,  parsimonious,  denunciatory 
tt  the  black  sheep  of  the  fl(jck,  she  will  bend  indeed  to  the 
ia»  and  brief  rebuke  of  her  pastor,  and  especially  if  a  word  of 
Luio,  *  tbe  language  of  heaven,'  escape  him.  Dut  then,  must 
sbr  BOt  ftct  the  maternal  part  to  ihia  dear  unworldly  child  of  a 
Wr^'t  must  she  not  rule  him  in  his  own  interest,  and  endeavour 
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Co  Mbj  ibc  kskagc  of  his  ^  too  kaa  oad  cb&riuble  pocket?  ' 
Bj  Um  timm  M.  fe  ocvcn  faaa  sad*  aa  aad  of  bti  cbmrmiiig 
RmiDuepncea  mt  hare  lived,  to  oar  dcQ^i,  with  M.  Tabbe 
Faicrui ;  we  kaow  miaalelj  ibe  lovi^  CMplof  neol  of  bii  baati 
u»di)4_^»;  we  are  Sumliar  wit b  bis  ever;  pri2«d  possession,  f ran 
bu  aoeurdion  uhI  rewitng-lanip  aad  desk,  vilb  its  rnp^  of 
Sc  Jerome,  to  tbe  coffee-service  of  his  dead  frieod,  M.  I'sbbe 
dabncnre  ;  aad  we  cooUt  sppropriateljr  salute  eacb  one  of  fail 
{■riafaioorrs. 

Take,  (>ir  example,  tbe  slight  volanke  tbat  cootains  *  Norioe* 
and  'Caibiuelle.'  M.  le  oerea  bas  been  seat  with  his  frleod 
Aribasioo,  tbe  heart;  peasaDt-Iad  wbo  io  time  is  to  know  the 
Semioarj,  to  a  troat-tickler  at  Trot<-a>,  two  leases  away — at 
the  rod  o(  tbe  world.     Tbej  pass  tbe  boose  of  yoang  Juslio,  > 

riab  Uiog  beneatb  bit  cloud  of  unjost  accusation,  sared  only 
hi.  le  care  from  prison.  Tbe;  are  welcomed  to  rest  and 
refresbmeot  b;  tbe  patriarchal  and  blind  Jalag:uieTt  won 
athlete  of  tbe  soil,  smiling  Sloic  in  all  bis  poverty,  sad  only 
thai  be  suim  must  leave  bis  grand -daughter  Norine  load;  and 
dcsolaie— Norinc  wbo  is  all  too  brave  and  ililij^nt,  too  like  her 
father,  wbom  tbe  fields  bare  taken  and  devoured.  Tbe  timid 
candour  uf  tbe  love-making  between  Justin  and  Norine,  tbat 
mual  pass  before  tbe  eye*  of  tbe  surprised  and  doubtful  nephew 
of  M.  Fulcran  I  And  when  tbe;  have  made  excuse  of  an  erraod 
without,  of  tbe  cooling  of  cherries  in  the  stream,  must  he  not 
fear  that  Jalaguier,  innocently  gnrnilous  in  comment  upon 
youth  and  the  love-season,  is  too  indulgent,  and  barel; 
*  catholic '?  He  will  quit  blind  host  and  sleeping  friend 
abrupt  1;,  and  cast  about  to  discover  what  has  become  of 
Norioe.  I''or  bis  uncle  has  much  ado  in  the  restraint  of 
rustic  wooers;  and  what  if  Justin  should  pla;  her  the  ill  turn 
to  snatch  n  rude  embrace?  But  the  sight  of  them,  tbe  bearing 
of  their  discourse  u|iod  joint  exile,  leave  him  wondering,  and 
moved  to  tears,  lie  can  but  follow  at  their  beets  discreetly, 
ashamed  to  bare  played  tbe  spy,  happy  tbat  all  should  be 
bnpp;  in  tbe  betrothal  tbat  takes  place  bienealb  the  cherrj  tree. 
Another  daj,  M.  le  nereu,  peering  through  the  windows  of  tbe 
priribytery, descries  Klysur  Lagagne  mowing  iu  bis  meadow,aad 
lain  would  join  him.  Now  this  El>&(x',  *ricb  as  a  sea,*  and  In 
tnbots,  is  Ibc  beary-witted  son  of  M.  Arthur  the  miser,  whose 
hiMird  bad  never  been  discovered  but  for  the  sagacioai 
prompting  of  M.  Fulcran.  But  friendsbip  with  Elysce  is  not 
approved  by  M.  Fulcran  and  good  Prudence:  Elysce  is  so 
much  older,  and  bis  father  was  in  possession  of  most  dangerous 
taoka :  there  Is  another  reason  too,  which  M.  Ic  ncveu  may 
lA  not 
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Dt  know.     As  for  the  l>oi>k>,  bnJ  he  aot  been  entranced  bjr 

vnlaine  of  *  Gil  UIivs '  fouml  among  tbem  ;  and  was  it  not  bis 

ti«f  ibat   £ljrtee   b»d   Mild   them  awaj  ?     And   la   bit  vtolen 

ititf  to  the  boase,  bud  be  not  fuund  Catbiaelle,  that  vagaboDd, 

tiulled  witb  ber  mother  as  if  t'reel}'  at  bonic ;  and,  mindful  of 

Prudrnce's  ill-rt- j)'>rt,    upbraidetl    them   a(  reprobate,  and   been 

dun^  DUL  uf  dnnrs  for  his  righteous  pains?     None  the  less  is  he 

;Ead   to  join   Rl>aec   in  the   meadow.      But   with  btm   is  that 

limome   CatbJnelie.     Bu^s    be   can    understand;  but  there  is 

liinj;    yn\x  jnKy  sa^    to  girts.      It    is  easy    ennuKb    to   obey 

i.  Fulcran's  injunctions  about   them.     Vet  to-day  he  cannot 

tip  resting  charmed  e)-es  upon   this  merry  n^ue,  this  shome- 

BS  baggage.     She    has    a    'Gil     Bias'     for    him — a    fairing 

beedted  out  of  Kl^  see,  whom   she   can  turn    witb   her   finger 

iten  to  the  loosing  of  purse-strings — but  M.  le  neveu  must  catch 

KT  first,  and  away  she   flies  birt)>Iike,  leading  a  mad  dance. 

Bst  bosh !   here   duies   M.  Fulcran   along   the   path   by    the 

•topping^stones.     Catbinelle  has  disappeared  ;  and   were  it  not 

that  the  young  pair  are  capable,  in  \\\v  long  run,  uf  scandalising 

Ike  parish,   it   would  cost  M.  Ic  euro    dear    to   seruiimific    the 

tbeepish    Klysee.      Witb    bis    nephew,    indeed,    tearful    and 

Koitent,  eyeing  the  book  that  is  being  Hung  leaf  by  leaf  into 

the  stream,  it  is  quite  another  matter.     For  in   the  presence  of 

fail  lored  nephew   he  is  accustomed  to  soUtiiquise,  and   bring 

iovth  bis  stores  of  simple  learning  and  piety.     'But  bare  yoa 

Rail  it,  uncle?*     M.  Fulcran  trembles  like  a  leaf.     *  A  norel  I  * 

And   was   not  this  one  specially  noted  down  in  lb«  forbidden 

i>l  which  was  given  him  long  ago  at  the  Seminary  ? — which  list 

ill  nephew  also  must  learn  by  heart.     Did  not  St.  Augustine 

vrite   that,  in    bis   youth,  evil    books    'caught    bim    in    their 

«t  like   a  bird — twperunt   me   quasi  avem'?     Indeed,  in  his 

isHruclions  in   matters  divine  and  human,  in  bis  *  soli  Ion  ates  ' 

iveetand  grave,  and  truly  venerable,  there  is  no  figure  in  rrencb 

lilenture  comparable    with   bim,   unless,  mutatii   atutandiM,   it 

^  M.  Anatole  France's  Silvestre  Bonoard. 

Csihinelle  and  N'orine— these  two  may  stand  provisionally 
for  the  types  of  poA«ant  girlhood  as  Fabre  saw  them.  Merry 
ud  roguish,  or  more  given  to  leoderness — <if  a  vagabond 
Coquettish  humour,  or  of  a  grave  devoted  serenity — they  bear 
nuiy  names  in  bis  pages.  But  tbo  sisters  of  each  are  none 
^  less  personal  and  distinct  in  varying  feature  and  cir- 
nautance ;  it  is  a  wide-  range  to  traverse  from  the  Franijon 
ol'Le  Chevrier,'  who  makt-s  a  toy  and  a  trade  of  love,  to 
^  Marie  of  '  Mon  oncle  Ciilestin/  almost  an  'innocent' 
u  her  piety  towards  God   and   her  natal  soil.     Loving,  these 

peasant 
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peasant  mnident  awitltfn  tn  llint  mingled  joy  and  pain  whkft' 
ii  the  appaniige  of  simple  hearts.  Thus,  in  '  Barnalw','  ihe 
mtlic  grace  and  ipring-lime  frolicsotnoneis  i>t'  Liettc  puts  tn 
a  newdignilv  and  rourage  now  that  the  perceives  the  tiniil 
trepidation  of  hvr  Simunoet.  M.  le  neveu,  also,  is  to  kno* 
something;  of  inia^l<>d  joy  and  fear,  with  Hrniber  Rarotbe 
for  tbe  external  cause.  Until  recently,  tb?  iitountnin  bermilaf:*!, 
datin<>  back  to  tlic  persecution  of  the  Albigeascs  uudit 
Simon  de  Montfort,  were  committer!  to  the  care  of  certain 
Free  BretLreo  of  St.  Francis,  who  maintained  them  as  pUcei 
of  yearly  pilprimagp.  These  Bretliren,  recruited  from  tb» 
fields,  and  lacking  .til  clerical  consecration,  for  the  tnoit  put 
]ed  lives  that  were  little  edifying.  But  the  cuutitry  folk, 
accustomed  to  llieir  unauthorised  bcg:t!>"R  f^uests,  knew  then 
for  what  they  were ;  and  M.  ie  neveu  found  in  them  lettH 
comrades,  and  enviable  heroes  of  the  untmmtncUed  pastotsi 
lUe.  With  one  of  these  fantastic  anchorites,  whoac  frDcki  bit 
covered  rugged,  viulenL,  and  purely  instinctive  peasants,  be 
was  to  enjoy  full  liberty  for  a  score  of  days.  For  M.  le  con 
is  to  make  the  ^rrntcst  journey  of  bit  life,  even  to  a  PyrcorM 
spa,  for  bis  beattb's  sake;  and  during  his  absence  the  tfi^ 
boasekeeper  will  visit  her  native  village  for  a  last  time.  Ikt 
the  jovial  greybeard,  Bamabv,  who  has  ourted  M.  le  cor 
with  rude  afTectioHt  and  roundly  promised  him  all'amcndinenti 
in  his  way  of  life,  will  take  charge  uf  the  lad  in  his  sanctattr 
of  St.  ^[ichnel.  And  so  is  M.  le  neveu  hurried  in  «*ei* 
increasing  panic  from  adventure  to  adventure  by  this  hraiM* 
faced  and  braggart  clown,  this  liar  and  thief,  this  hypocritt 
and  cynic,  this  Rabelaisian  glutton  and  wine-bibber,  who  can 
5'ame  sercnados  for  pretty  lovers,  has  his  tolerant  philosopby 
smacking  of  the  soil,  is  coniummale  in  the  art  of  bemrinf 
himself  in  difficult  passages,  and  delightfully  exuberant  in  lli'' 
eloquence  of  self-excuse.  Tax  him  with  what  you  will  i" 
the  matter  of  ill-gotten  gain,  and  you  will  not  tax  him  aam- 
But  is  not  one  a  man  as  welt  as  a  hermit?  What  would  jm' 
Brother  Adon  Laborie  may  be  a  saint ;  but  then  Laborie  hu 
no  son  FuUbien  to  be  proudly  established  a  watchmaker  ■> 
Morat  in  Jura.  When  gross  covetouinets  and  shameful  tw^ 
have  brought  Barnabe  to  bloodshed,  when  in  prostrate  deipeiv 
tion  he  hangs  himself  in  the  cell  into  which  be  and  M.  le  nenU 
■re  thrust,  the  good  cure  may  enjoin  upon  his  parish  to  *UtTf>^ 
his  life  and  especially  his  death':  but  this  Barnabe,  set  fn'i'i 

to  us  by  Ferdinand  Fabrc,  baa  challenged  and  won  tl '■'*' 

parish  to  enjoy  Lim  ;  he  bas  enrolled  biinsclf  in  that 
sympathetic  nuuUs  which  is  captained  by  Sir  John  Fa 
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when  M.  le  nercu,  *  Monsieur  Jcao,'  bas  toudiecl 
s  fifteeDtb  ;ear,  he  biinu-lf  ii  to  run  tbroogh  a  framut  of 
Cnmn,  and  all  in  a  aingle  daj.  Tbrre  bo  ridn  fortb  tbroogb 
tin  cbestQUt- woods  upuu  Farmer  Bassac'i  mute  Vcrjus,  to 
lade  its  paonicrs  willi  coal,  and  to  make  cnnfeuion  to  tbe 
teqiecUble  M.  Altrxandn-  Matberon,  curt;  of  Graissessac,  Ibat 
n  be  may  abare  tu-nigbt  in  Christmas  serTJce.  He  duly 
kbours  by  tbc  way  to  discover  what  faults  be  may  confess. 
Bat  here  is  ragged  madcaj)  Merlette^  sprung  out  of  ninbusb 
tpoa  him ;  tbe  iporltre  Merlette  barely  known  to  him  by 
iij^hl,  and  little  heeded  hitherto.  A  rhiid  Adam,  he  must  be 
tempted  of  a  child  Kve.  A  new  Dnpbuis,  nearer  of  cassock 
■■d  warned  to  avoid  the  trap  set  by  the  dread  fowler — 
hftou  vfnatimaR^  as  M.  t'ulcrau  would  say— ho  is  to  become 
(Ik  bondslave  of  a  roguish  Chloe,  all  tbe  woman,  but  that  sbe 
u  frank  in  the  avowal  of  her  desire  to  captivate.  The  day 
Vm%  be  is  bewitched,  happy  and  desperate.  To  please  her,  be 
iu  rioled  at  an  ina,  and  devoured  his  substanrf,  even  to  the 
fcre  francs  he  was  to  deliver  to  M.  Alexandre.  What  could 
Laic  bet'D  the  motive  of  such  conduct,  not  to  be  predicted  from 
his  past?  Any,  brought  as  it  were  providentially  to  confession 
iDtl  safety,  be  bas  renewed  an  unspeakable  career,  and  toiled 
ibnogh  fresh  scenes  of  charm  and  remorse.  Home  at  last  in 
tW  night,  and  burdened  with  guilt,  even  now  he  must  still 
pkj  tbe  timid  wrL-ii  tu  ibis  confident  magpie,  all  merriness 
vd  coquetry.  VWIl  might  M.  Fulcran  grieve  to  yield  up  his 
imty,  witty  Merlette,  though  she  is  running  wild,  and  be  has 
Ui  glad  news  that  place  is  won  for  her  at  the  orphanage.  But, 
■  Inrdays  later,  baring  parted  with  Merlette  and  her  mother 
U  the  crosiwa>s,  be  presently  asks  who  has  cast  a  stone  at 
tbem,  and  looks  about  him  in  vain  ;  while  Jean,  spying  Merlette 
Miwl  &  rose-bush,  wonders  in  silence  whether  this  bud  girl 
illBided  tbe  atone  for  bis  bcnefacitor  or  for  himself.  But 
lie  sever  saw  ber  again  ;  and  never  learnt.  *  That  is  what  life 
does  with  OS.' 

The  cbarm  of  these  reminiscences  of  childhood,  with  their 
inful  artlessnesB,  their  candid  simplicity  and  tender  lurking 
lamoar,  is  very  great.  But  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and 
ehildish  toys  and  joys  must  be  quitted  at  the  last.  By  the 
kge  of  seventeen  Fabre  had  entered  tbe  Grand  Seminaire  of 
Mbotpcllier;  and,  a  dozen  years  a|^,  he  returned  upcm  this 
Critical  period  of  bis  career.  Now  he  had  read  the  chapters  of 
*  Le  Kouge  et  le  Noir'  in  which  Stendhal  had  imagined  the 
Seminary  life  from  the  outside  and  with  the  eyes  of  hatred; 
Renan,   a    little      while     before,    bad     published     those 
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*  SoDTenirs  d'Hafancr  et  de  Jrunctse'  in   which  he   portttff    . 
liU   ilirectori    with    clear-*! ghlctt    kiodllam,    antl    rciftles  the     ' 
cauHi  of  his   withdrawal    from   oiiliuation.     As    for  8teB(lhaJ, 
Fabre  will  hare  nothing  in  common  with  faicn  bat  tbe  riirm. 
In    'Le    RoiDftD    d'un    Peintre' — a   critical    btugr&pby   of  hit     i 
friend  Jean  Paul    I^urrna,  an  PxpUnaiioa  of  the  raaa  b^  Uw     1 
Work  and   of  the  work  b)'  the  man,  a  warm-bcarted  appeal  (nr     I 
tbe  juit  recognition  tbe  painter  was  preseotW  to  win — he  hai    I 
cast    the    early  da}'s   of  struggle    into  tbe  novctistic   fnm  of    I 
advrnlare;    and    dow   be   sets   forth   bii    own    case   in  lib    I 
faihton.     Or  rather,  haa  he  not  coached  in  writing  the  detaili    J 
of  bU  daily  course  ever  since  he  was  entrusted  to  tbe  car«  ol    I 
M.  Fulcran — and  by  M.  Fulcran's  desire,  since  aeIf>kno«ledp    1 
would  equip  him  for  the  coming  battle,  if  not  of  his  vocatioti     I 
tbcn  of  his  life?     He  bas  but  to  detaoh  pages  from  this  joiiroil.     ' 
and    *Ma     VHcatioo,'    dedicated    *  Dileciae     Uxori,'    it    tbcft 
Wbat  in  tbeae  reminiicences  may  be   of    Troth,  and  wbal  «f 
Poetry,  to  use  Goethe's  formula,  is  not  to  be  ascerUtned ;  the 
touchstone  is  altogether  lacking.     It  is  enough  that  tbe  wbo(( 
portion  entitled    *  Avant  le  Si'minaire'    has  all  the  beauty  of 
r'abre's  best  idylls  ;    and  that,  In  tbe  too  pnilix  second  pfin, 
there  are  well  observed  portmita  of  prtesli.     Fcrdinaod  Fabrc 
— the  name  stands  in  lull — bad  with  difficulty  resigned  the 
liberty  of  open  air.    His  father,  wishing  him  to  be  a  doctor,  wu 
helpless  through  monclarr  diilrest ;  'i'anle  Angele,  (/<°L'(V<  asd 
Tuler  of  the  household  by  tbe  respect  and  fear  she  iospired,  bul 
set  her  heart  upon  having  a  priestly  relative  to  revere  ;  and  bit 
mother,  white  shrinking  from  constraint,  could  not  but  point  to 
tbe  comfort  that  will  ensue  to  all  hia  dear  ones  in  some  countiy 
presbytery.     But  Fabre,  within  the  Scmiaary,  is  of  tbe  Ordec 
of  the  Scrupulous,  even    as  M.    Fulcran.     He    finds    that    his 
thoughts  incline  too  much  to  the  things  of  earth.     A  MonsieuV 
J«an,    and     even    yet   a  child,    he    has    been    caught,    uncon" 
•ciously  as  it  were,  in  tbe  '  soare  of  tbe  fowler.'     He  has  hi* 
haunting  recollections  of  certain  peasant  maids  beheld  by  biir^ 
in  his  laat  days  of   respite    before  the   Seminary  is    reached  ^^ 
a    Jrnnnc,    «    Marthe,    a    Noretie,    charming    in    their    rustic^ 
•implicily.     M,    Jean's    scruples    are    excessive,    hit    directoc^ 
assurns    liim  ;    an<l    moreover    bids    him     remember    that    hi^^ 
deliiacy  of  nature  could  find  no  room  for  expansion  outside  the  '^ 
hounds  of  the  Church.     There  is  a  recent  novel  by  M.  Ktutani^    j 

*  L  Kmpreinte,'    which    proves,    of    course,    in    the    particular     ^ 
given  instance,  its    tbcsts — that    tbe    religious,  the  Jesuitical,     ' 
education  renders  its  recipients    whollv  unfit    for    the    secular 
car»w.     Fabre  bvru  bis  priestljr'  impress  to  the  end  ;  bat  tbea     N 
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iVis  imprpss  was,  so  to  sfiPiik,  tlie  Sf^al  of  a  vocntion  n%  manifest 
M  that  of  hift  Triend  Laurens.  Mis  prnmisf^  indt^d  ol*  a  journal 
thai  shoutii  relate  tbe  ten  or  twelve  vears  of  strug^^le  wliicl* 
intfrrcned  between  his  quitting  the  Seminary  unnnlaincd,  atxl 
hn  pnblication  of  '  Lea  Coiirbrzon,*  remained  uorulfilled.  It  w 
tuffiritatl^  clear,  however,  tbut  Fabre  the  layman,  even  as 
Fibre  ibe  Seminarist,  passed  tbrough  no  *  intellectual  crisis/  as 
it  ii  called.  He  was  no  Reaan  to  break  with  the  Church 
betaase  lie,  Renan,  rannot  but  appl.V  historical  criticism  to  the 
Mrred  texts,  and  is  sure  that  it  must  be  all  or  nothinf;  in  x\\t! 
ncceptance  of  his  Church's  teaching-.  Fabre  bad  known  here 
and  there  in  his  Cevennes  a  repritsentative  of  the  Alhi^ntei ; 
Uil  it  is  as  if  he  remaineil  to  the  eml  unacquainted  with  any 
fans  of  Protestant  iheobigy.  He  studied  indeed,  as  we  ihaU 
sff,  ihe  history  of  the  Papsry ;  bat  be  continued  the  faithful 
KQuf  his  Church — none  ibe  less,  or  if  vou  will,  all  tbe  more, 
because  be  desired  certain  reforms  in  Church  discipline,  and 
harboured  s  hearty  dislike  of  Uttramontanism. 

In'Mon  oncic  Culcstiu'  and  *  Les  Cuurbezon '  we  hare  two 
beuU  of  gold  that  are  the  rictims  of  their  own  saintly — or,  as 
Bnltac  would  have  said,  sublime — imprudence.  While  the 
cusrse  of  worldly  things  is  what  il  is,  jou  may  not  pn>%'o 
ymiraelf  the  angel  with  impunity.  Bead  mites  ;  but  the  dovc- 
bke  (pint  has  much  need  to  be  tempered  with  the  wisdom  of 
tbf  serpent.  Benevolence  is  (liflicult,  and  of  doubtful  issue  in 
pnielioe,  though  the  great  heart  will  never  acknowledge  il. 
U,  Cclestin  is  M.  Fulcran  exposed  to  an  unmerited  ordeal, 
dcTsied  to  the  hero  of  suffering.  Removed  unwillingly,  for 
bit  health's  sake,  to  a  ntfW  parisii,  he  practises  without 
tenission  the  life  of  the  simple  in  the  primitive  Church.  Hut 
be  lets  loose  the  tongue  of  slander  by  imprudent  charity,  and 
tttasgreues  the  letter  of  cburchly  discipline  out  of  luving- 
liiadneM.  A  Inmh,  he  is  a  victim  of  the  wolf;  like  his  patron, 
Ibt  saintly  Franciscan,  P"pe  Cclvstin,  he  has  his  persecuting 
Bdoifaoe  in  the  Abli^  Ch»i:har<l,  unscrupulous  in  intriguing 
wnbiiion,  naive  and  instinctive  in  bis  cunning  brutality.  Done 
*(■  death,  he  is  powerless  to  prove  his  innocence  in  the  sight  of 
HiBn.  Must  a  Cclestin  always  auccumb  here  bolnw  t»  a 
-^(■oiface,  a  Clocbard  ?  Nav  ;  but  the  very  question,  be  is  sure, 
'ptinj^s  of  that  human  pride  which  is  the  most  grievous  of 
•aribiy  ofTcnccs.  As  for  the  Abbe  Courbezim,  his  Ufe-long- 
m^y  is  due,  in  tbe  last  reaort,  to  his  perpetual  imputst^ 
tnn&rds  self-devotion.  He  loves  ibe  poor  all  too  well  ;  his  zeal 
"D  ibeir  behalf  outruns  discretion.  A  fair  soul  in  a  rude 
OBvelope,  no  mystic,  the  oiao  ul  guod  will  and  good  works,  lur 
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pa«(i««  charity  30  far  as  to  hocome  the  victim  of  it:  he  iikti 
own  enemy  in  that  bis  passion  is  s  passion,  a  fixed  i(iea,u 
itnplaoible  and  incorrigible  inania.  The  AbW  Caarl>no(i  «u 
of  (he  stufl*,  one  might  saVi  of  which  heroes  aD<l  martyrs  are  madp, 
but  had  fallen  on  times  that  left  no  room  for  the  enthosiatt. 
Placed  in  the  raster  room  with  lar^r  mean*  of  action,  m 
longer  the  unknun-n  or  inisknuwn  priest  of  the  lowest  rank,  be 
had  been  a  new  Vincent  de  I'aul,  and  bad  acquired  waHdIj 
nradence,  or  if  you  will,  intelligent  moderation. 

These  two  pathetic  figures  are  alire  in  the  minutest  detiil 
nf  their  daily  speech  and  act.  Page  after  page  of  the  two 
volumes  has  its  savoor  of  a  sweet  familiar  {wetry :  wimcM 
M.  Celesttn's  leave-taking  from  his  old  parish,  his  reception  of 
hermit  Adon  Laborie,  his  simple  rapture  at  being  graced  tf 
the  autboritiei  of  the  Cathedral  to  celebrate  upon  the  daj, 
and  in  the  chapel,  nf  the  patron  of  Loduve  ;  witness  the  wboie 
intercourse  of  M.  Courbczon  with  hii  aged  mother,  anre  that 
her  son  is  right  in  all  bis  dealings,  troubled  that  he  ts  10 
little  worldly;  witness  the  trembling  complicity  of  Cecile  and 
Ln  CassAtotte  in  tbe  replenishment  of  the  moncvs  whirh  thfir 
pastor  may  never  keep  to  himself,  liut  along  with  these  twQ 
priests,  as  tragic  protagonists,  there  are  peasants  who  have  caogkt 
the  due  tragic  intensity.  And  reasonably  so,  besides  iritbeti^ 
ally:  for  humnn  nature  may  be  passionate,  excessive  nature; 
the  uncultivated  intelligence  makes  for  exaggeration  ;  the  entire 
peasant,  if  perverse,  will  know  no  limit  to  perversity.  SoA 
are  Furnat  and  Le  Panciilou.  As  for  peasant  womfn,  Ls 
Combule,  in  '  Bamabc,'  may  be  toucbe<i  by  human  kindnesi, 
and  forgo  her  heartless  avarice  for  a  season ;  but  La  Galtien 
and  La  Pancole  preserve  their  rai^s,  monsters  before 
Fabre  himself  is  the  first  to  conceive  terror. 

For  two  new  tragedians,  the  Marquis  de  la  Pierrerue 
Madame  Fuster,  the  background  is  shifted  to  the  Paris  of  tbe 
beginning  and  tbe  end  of  tbe  Third  Empire.  The  native  intl. 
in  *  Ud  lllamine '  at  least,  has  been  quitted  with  appreciable 
loM.  Fabre,  probably,  resembled  bis  proud  and  seasittW 
Thevcn  Falgouet,  in  so  far  as  to  lack  sympathy  with  tbr 
Bohemian  life.  His  Kose  Vcrdier,  portrait  as  she  may  bf, 
had  welt  Iwen  left  to  Murger ;  and  Grtppon,  tbe  reoegaik 
seminarist,  borders  perilously  upon  the  melodramatic  villsio- 
Altogether,  '  Un  Illuming'  may  not  compare  with  *  Madame 
Faster'  in  workmanship  or  interest.  Vet  there  is  an  intimate 
relation  between  the  characters  of  Madame  Faster  and  tbe 
visionary  Mnrquis.  A  grandiose  character  linked  witba  oarra* 
miod,  a  reactionary  Absolutist  and  uocain promising  partiiu 
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Throne  ant!  Altar,  ha  is  hftrdly  inferior  to  the  heroine  of  the 
tfhfT  novel  in  the  tragic  intensity  with  which  he  coaceivex  and 
pbeji  his  tflen  of  dutr . 

Maditine  Faster,  fa  devote,  has  not  altogether  bAnIshe<I  the 
IKmui  ID  her.  She  is  itill  '  undulant  and  diverse,'  and  fahcrs 
ittimes  in  her  course.  Bat  such  I'alterings  arc  as  the  eddies 
if  Ibr  swift  inipUcable  torrent ;  in  the  suiniuarv  survejr  she  is 
DM  less  virile  and  imperious  than  the  Marquis,  nut  less  terribly 
nmrinced  and  sincere.  No  mean  or  common  soul,  superb  in 
ker  religious  enthusiasm,  it  bad  been  well  for  her  to  have 
knitted  'the  world'  frora  the  fust.  But  in  pluw  of  being  a. 
imIv  Superior,  she  has  a  husband  and  a  daughter  ;  and  these 
the  out  si;ldom  regards  as  obstacles  in  the  path  of  salvation. 
rheir  earthly  welfare  can  concern  her  little ;  for  the  world  is 
dtogelher  lost  in  evil.  Single  of  aim,  she  seeks  Heaven ;  Ulll 
Mithly  alTections  count  for  her  as  nothing  in  view  of  the  prize 
|o  be  attained  with  trembling.  Her  daughter  is — a  soul  to  be 
•ved  at  all  costs  from  original  sio.  If  her  husband  lies  on  hit 
ick-bed,  his  conversion  must  be  procure*!  by  whatsoever 
Beans.  What  mntter  if  hi*  life  be  dfspaire<l  of,  so  long  as  the 
tie  after  death  be  assured?  A  devotee  of  '  otUerworldliness,* 
be  is  still  ambitious;  possibly  ambilioas  at  the  <  ntsct  that 
\ft  husband  the  general  should  win  a  marshal's  !/dton,  now 
uatiuoufl  herself  tn  assist  the  R.P.  Phalippou,  founder  of  the 
ie<r  Order  of  the  Last  Judgment.  It  is  her  mission  to  be  the 
nniag-inotber,  and  haply  the  moving  spirit,  of  this  boly 
lork.  Henceforth  it  woald  .leem  as  if  some  fever  of  religion 
■d  dried  up  the  source  of  human  sentiment  within  her;  she 
ID  only  be  tender  and  expansive  in  her  ascending  stages  of 
fctory — victory  that  furthers  her  disinterested  and  blessed 
nrpose.  Does  she  practise  machinations  and  perfidies  that 
cr  danghter  may  wear  the  veil,  and  her  husband — ^elevaled  or 
■ffliltated  to  the  d^vot  for  the  love  of  her — bequeath  his  wealth 
ftthe  Order?  *  Gtid  sees,  and  absolves  me.'  Is  she  a  monster? 
I^tain  that  hare  to  deal  with  her  must  often  credit  iL  Again 
ml  again  Phalippou  is  constrained  to  curb  her  xeal,  if  be  may ; 
>  rebuke  her,  to  stigmatise  her  instinctive  cruelty,  her  pride 
id  aridity  of  heart.  If  Pascal's  defiant  paradox  of  'la  folic 
(  la  Croix'  might  possibly  apply  to  M.  I'abbe'  Courbezon, 
Rh  shelter  can  hardly  be  afforded  to  Madame  Kuster.  She  is 
igical,  and  repulsive  :  she  is  logical,  and  sincere.  Virtue  and 
cfcct  are  so  intimately  conjoinetl  in  her  that  she  wins  com- 
Uston,  or  instils  awe.  Daote  tells  of  tepid  souls  that  claimed 
i  part  in  infamy  or  praise ;  that  were  neither  faithful  nor 
ixllions,  but  lived  unto  themselves.     These  are  *  disdained  of 
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Merer  and  Ja<tice.'     Madame  Futter,   indeed,  is  the  tn^^H 
partisan,  and  mnceivps  that  she  is  wholW  fiiitbfol.     Is  she,  U^P 
mn    Egoist,    a    Iwdy    l£g<>i»l?      Mercjr  and    JDstice  would   not 
lightlj  come  to  an  agreemeot  in  ber  erase. 

It  maj  be  that  the  R.P.  Pbalippou,  also,  is  a  boljr  E|p>iit. 
Are  pot  his  bands  wbull^  clean  Irotn  any  personal  gain?  aff 
Dot  bis  labours  disiDterpsieil,  and  solcl}^  dedicated  *  ad  mojorra 
Dei  gloriam*?  It  was  long  before  be  could  dttcoTer  bti 
niMioo  in  tbe  world.  He  bad  judged  tb«  duties  of  tbe  SecnUi 
clergy  insnflncieat  to  call  forth  tbe  powers  that  were  in  htm; 
be  had  been  unable  to  embrace  tbe  contemplaiiTe  life,  or  bni4 
in  whole  obedience — perinde  ac  cadaver- — to  Jesait  superiun. 
At  length  His  H<iline&s  bad  blessci]  his  new  fiiundatioo;  tod 
DOW,  under  Protidence,  ihe  pinus  Madame  Fuster  has  come  to  llie 
aid  of  tbe  Order  in  the  da^s  of  its  stroggling  inception.  Ad 
organiser  above  all  things,  and  derated  to  his  task,  wbeo  br 
has  read  tbe  full  character  of  bis  beDefactrets,  he  miut  jodir 
bis  association  with  her  the  mnst  formidable  or<)eaI  of  his  life. 
A  man  of  bruin  rather  than  of  heart,  but  not  destitute  of  bumu 
kindness,  perhaps  be  is  touched  witb  renione  at  tbe  spectacb 
of  that  which  he  has  brought  about ;  and  certainly  he  confeas 
to  mistakesof  diphimacy.  Botbedrsws  hisdistinction  betweei 
tbe  priest  and  tbe  lawman  within  him;  the  priest,  devut 
his  buly  purpose,  may  well  allow  himself  actions  which, 
layman,  be  might  rpgrct.  Would  that  it  were  possible' 
traverse  tbe  wdfM  without  escitinf^  suspicion  ;  but  it  is 
privilege  of  his  priesthood  to  be  a  mendicant,  and 
aaspicion  may  nut  stay  bim  in  bis  righteous  course.  It 
pan  of  his  trials  that  Madame  Fusler — a  woman,  who 
complete  submiftsion  to  auihorily — should  have  dared  even) 
an  instant  to  conceive  that  he  used  her  but  as  a  lempoi 
instrument;  for  is  not  detachment  a  priestly  duty  of  ibe 
importance,  and  must  be  not  direct  bis  labours  singly  lo 
furtherance  of  tbe  work  to  which  be  is  called  ? 

We  can  readily  imagine  some  official  biography  of  the 
Pbalippou  ;  and,  witb  certain  reservations,  with  the  knowli 
that  the  founders  nf  human  institutions  are  human  and 
our  subscription   lo  the   terms  of  eutogy  would   not   be  deal 
Or,  like  Fabre  biinsel),  we  could  take  up  the  position  as  it 
of   a    pDzzlcil,    almost    admiring,    advocate.     Puzxled — for 
worldly  and    spiritunl   inltrests  of  *tbe  Cfaorcb'    would 
linked  together  like  body  and  soul.      But  suppose  that  Fabr 
rhonn^le  fiotume,  has  long  been  preorcupied  bv  this  distinc 
drawn  \>y  Ph«li|ipou  Itrtrt-eeo  the  layman  and  the  prii-st ; 
as  a  patriot,  by  ihe  dclBchment  of  Pbalippou,  for  example,  ffl 
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iDocern  at  tlic  fate  of  France  in  che  war  of  1870,  a  tletacbtuent 
rbicb  did  noc  prevent  much  priestly  anxiety  about  the  con* 
tmporary  dilBcultios  of  the  Papal  Svc,  Suppnsc  that  he  catmot 
bat  remember  the  baple&g  ca&e  of  LamcuDais,  and,  as  bo  says,  of 
■H  who  from  Lulher'a  time  have  sought  in  Rome  itself  for  the 
conrinnatiuD  of  tbeir  bvliufs  and  tbe  considvration  uf  thvir  pn)j«cts 
«f  refurin.  And  suppose  that  it  sbtiuld  have  flashed  upon  his 
The'ren  Falgouet,  studyinfi;  under  the  Marquis,  that  there  was  a 
fnat  subject  for  a  novel  to  be  found  in  tbe  internal  relations  of 
ihe  hierarchy.  *The  lower  clergy,'  cries  the  stormy  Falgouet, 
'buried  b<?n«ath  the  unrestrained  authority  of  the  bishops;  the 
fautiops  in  their  turn  nverwheinied  by  tbe  despotism  of  tbe 
Bupe;  and  the  Pope  himself  bending  under  tbe  weight  of  the 
nligious  corporations,  and  especially  of  the  Jesuits.' 

This  is  the  tragedy  of  Hernard  Jourfier,  a  fiery  spirit  of 
Combst,  a  man  who  sufTcrs  terribly  at  the  sight  of  what  bn 
onceives  to  be  unjust  and  evil,  and  who  cannot  iiiodcrate  Uis 
utioDs  of  dutiful  protest;  of  liomard  Jourfii.*r,  who  possesses 
tlie  virtues  alike  of  priest  and  layman,  but  finds  these,  in  bis 
wn  exceptional  case,  incompatible.  The  one  misfortuna 
of  this  Jourfier  of  Mircval,  sometime  Bishop  of  SyWancs, 
Iku  'Lucifer,*  is  to  have  entered  the  Church  without  vocation, 
vitbont  that  spirit  of  submission  n-hich,  upon  all  autbority, 
it  the  first  virtue  of  the  priest,  His  is  a  life  vowed  to 
onttradJctions-  Simply  pious,  persuaded  of  the  loftiness 
of  his  cburcbly  ministry,  desirous  to  be  dutiful  in  his  task 
ud  to  bear  an  honourable  name  unstained,  he  yet  is  in  a 
Uaner  surprised  into  the  acceptance  of  orders.  Son  of  a  parlia- 
Bentariao  who  bad  been  a  conspicuous  enemy  of  the  Jesuits, 
gtaodsun  of  a  member  of  thi-  Convention,  proud  of  his  liberal 
ud  republican  stock,  he  owes  it  to  the  loss  of  wealth,  to  the 
<Mll-meant  help  of  a  patrician,  to  the  desire  of  his  cherished 
feotfaer,  that  he  is  a  Churchman,  and  not,  as  he  could  bare 
wished,  a  publicist.  And  if  the  Jesuits,  tenacious  of  memory, 
■Mk  to  bar  the  doors  of  tbe  Church  to  the  son  of  au 
■dvenary,  this  is  but  a  last  inducement.  His  ordination 
will  prevent  insult  to  bis  tatber's  memory.  These  Jesuits, 
>y  tbeir  persistent  efforts  either  to  thwart  him  in  bis  career  or 
to  win  him  to  their  Order — which  had  been  the  more  subtle 
CBgeance  it>s  their  wrongs — shape  bis  detestation  of  them, 
OthBTto  more  instinctive  than  grounded  and  definite.  A  Galli- 
kby  Tirtue  of  his  origin  and  from  conviction,  and  thereby 
Hoemy  of  the  Regular  clergy  ;  cherishing  bis  dignity,  and 
Bung  in  shame  at  the  servitude  of  the  Seculars  ;  he  la 
R  SDspecc,  and  shifts  between  peace  and  storm,  resignation 
Vol.  190.— iVo.  STU.  D  and 
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(he  printf  ami  U  in  ihe  way  nf  inlerdiction.  Overwrought, 
tloubting  all  ttiiogc,  nrit  knowing  ntiat  be  doubtt,  he  teekt 
refu^  in  death. 

1'he  *  De  Iinitalione '  instructs  ronrorning  human  passions, 
sxhI    ecclesiastical  hUtorv   reiulil)'  furni»h«r«  concrete  examples 
of  these  passicDS  in  iht-ir  heights  and  depths.     Such  at   least 
WBs  the  mcthiM]  of  Jean  I'aul  Laurens,  when  he  was  called  upon 
lo  illusirate  the  ■  D«  liuitaliune/     And    Laurvnt,  the   austt^rn 
painter  uf  terrible  dramas,  must  work  upon  a  *  Pope  Pormosus 
and  Stephen  \*ll.,'  that  is  to  say,  *  expose  the  Church,  with  it* 
atrucioui    internal     rivalries,    its    moostruus    vengeances,    its 
cooflicta  of  the  closed  arena  in  which  man,  when  he  fails  to 
dimb  to  (be  ideal  purity  and    holy  gentleness  of   the    angel, 
link*  to  all  the  shame  and  degradation  o(  the  boast.'     Simul- 
taneously his  friend,  were  it  only  in  sympathetic  communion, 
coald  do  no  less  than  shape  an  *  Abbe  Tigrane'  after  his  own 
nwtbods    of   terror — set    forth  his  Rufin  Capdepont,    a    tragic 
figure,  though    we    leave  him,    as    we    leave  Madame    Fualer, 
upuu  a  scene    of  triumph,  and    still    ambitious.     There    is    a 
change,  indeed,  in  the  presentation  of  the  dramatic  spectacle. 
We  have  no  hinger  the  broad  episodes  of  *  Mon  oncle  Celestin  ' 
aod    '  Let    Courbezoa ' ;     the    careful,    lavish    intricacies    and 
cumulative     progress     of    *  Mailame    Kuster '     and    '  Lucifer,' 
Piisftibly,  in  the  ciiae  of  *  Les  Courbrxon,'  the  scale  of  rcpresen* 
talion     was    larger    than     the    subject    rcijutred:  in    '  iL^Abhu 
Tigrane  *  there  is  an  exact  harmony  between  subject  and  scale. 
The    action    is   simplified    and    concentrated ;   and    with    tha 
nrifter  march,  with  dramatic  coDccntration,  comes  the  appro- 
priate style,    ICIsewhere,  these  hroad  studies  of  clerical  manners, 
sad  especially  *  Madame    Fustcr,'   bear    the    marks    of   earnest 
Uioriousness,  of  a  constantly  tenst;  effort  to    be    massive    and 
ininate,  cnmprchensive  and  ej^nitable.      In  *  L'Abbe  Tigranc ' 
folidity  is  preserved  ;  but  there  is  also  the  approach,  so  far  as 
llie  subject  permitted,  to  the    confident  ease    and    aureness  of 
loach  which  distinguish  Fahrc's  pastorals. 

The  proud  and  ambitious  Rutin  Capdepont,  nicknamed 
ftforetime  by  his  shrewdly  divining  fellow-seminarists  alter 
the  king  of  Armenia  and  ally  of  Mithridatcs,  is  no  Jourfier 
divided  against  himself.  Jourfier  again,  cultivated  and  of  a 
distinguished  slock,  could  maintain  his  dignity  under  the 
stisrpest  provocation  ;  but  this  rugged  and  violent  peasant  and 
loouulaineer  is  naive  io  self-expression,  the  unresialing  prey  of 
his  familiar  demon,  the  sport  as  it  were  of  some  blind  force. 
The  first  act,  so  to  spenk,  of  bis  eventful  drama  it  '  a  tempest 
ia  a  glass  of  water  '~ta  use  the  phrase  applied  by  Balzac  to  the 
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scenes  of  his  '  Cure  de  Tours.*  For  these  ten  jcars  the  Bishop 
of  Lormiere*  and  Capdepont,  Superior  of  the  Seminarj,  hare 
been  at  trials  for  master^-.  For  is  not  Mgr.  de  RouuebroD  ao 
asurpcr,  holding  the  promised  and  rightful  place  of  Capdcpoot, 
who.  conscious  of  his  call  (o  the  leadership  and  dominatiQii  uf 
souls,  has  courtpd  the  lay  powers  in  bitterness  of  heart,  *ai 
now  must  waste  his  genius  In  obscure  ecclesiastical  intrignu? 
It  is  in  vain  tliaC  the  aristocratic  and  ]>etulant  Monseiga«ar 
has  employt-d  propitiation,  charitable  indulgence,  or  grsceffll 
mocker^'.  It  is  well,  so  Mynseigneur  thinks,  to  endure  i 
Capdcpont  with  resignation  as  a  chastisement  for  one's  sins  ;  bat 
the  struggle  is  inevitable.  This  man  of  violence,  this  pciai 
who  has  not  relinquished  miserable  human  passions,  must  bt 
broken  in  hts  priclc.  Capdepont,  frenzied  in  the  persecuiion 
of  bis  bated  enemy,  is  put  to  the  challenge.  He  has  organiMd 
his  spectacular  revolt  of  the  Chapter;  but  it  is  nut  for  uolbing 
that  his  fol low-conspirators  have  learned  their  lesson  o( 
obedience,  of  tremulous  dependence.  He  is  abandoned  in  hil 
defiance,  as  jour  bold  ringleader  by  his  fellow- school  hoys,  wbo 
melt  away  before  the  presence  of  authority  and  the  dresil 
remembrance  of  the  birch. 

In  the  second  act,  Monseigneur  lies  dead — done  to  death  br 
CapJeponl,  as  jiiany  besides  his  privale  secretary,  the  timid  uil 
saintly  Abbe  Ternisier,  must  know  or  fear.  Now  surely  otr 
Tigranes  is  in  sight  of  victory.  But  did  not  Monseigneardle 
in  Paris  intriguing  against  him  in  favour  of  Tcmlsier,  that  Sst 
Machiavellian  ?  Is  the  cup  nrLCe  more  to  pass  from  the  liptaf 
Capi]cp<mt,  the  known  Gallican,  the  fit  nominee  of  the  Iropeiiil 
Government  V  News  from  Paris  lingers.  The  aching  docbu 
and  prostrate  disrouragomcnt  of  the  hour!  the  agony  of  these 
lung  years  of  torture!  And  his  enemy  lies  dead  before  biiB< 
awaiting  due  ceremonies.  Passion,  at  a  certain  depth,  crnK* 
the  irresponsible  maniac ;  and  Capdepont  proves  hiintfir 
fevered,  insensate  in  vengeance.  Lven  the  Abbe  Mical,  bu 
arw  titimne'e,  has  his  hour  of  doubt  and  disc)aiet,  of  huaus 
disgust  and  self-reproach.  In  Capdepont,  with  whose  rise  liii 
own  was  linked,  he  had  served  a  Lucifer,  a  Prince  of  DatkiK^. 
'O  holy  Church,  something  divine  must  reside  in  thee,  liot^ 
thy  priests  have  not  succeeded  in  ruining  thee  1  *  Can  he  v> 
much  as  stay  the  madman  from  further  enormities  at  ^ 
funeral  service?  Already  Tigranes  has  renewed  the  semi- 
unconscious  gesture  of  CaliguCa  tearing  the  ring  of  office  froo 
the  finger  of  the  dead  Tiberius.  A  littL;  more,  and  the  terrible 
scene  of  Pope  Stephen  VIL  arraigning  the  exhumed  bod/ 
of  bis  predecessor  and  rival  before  the  assembled  Council  w' 
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its  pendant.  But  in  lite  tbirJ  act,  while  cfTort  is  being 
I  to  persuade  Ternisicr  nf  his  dutj  tr>  the  Church  and  to 
lead  benefactor,  enters  Capdepont.  imputing'  in  humble 
itj.  He  is  come  to  make  lowliest  confession  uf  most 
oiu  fault*,  to  miike  what  alnneinent  he  may  in  sweetest, 
Itealog^  of  the  dead.  The  assembled  clergy  are  more  and 
iconrinced  of  his  irreparable  defeat,  and  turn  to  worship 
lluer,  the  rising  sun.  They  may  not  know  the  change 
jl  vroaght  by  the  achievement  of  ambition,  the  gentleness 
■prings  from  success.  A  last  trial  indeed  awaits  this  mild 
herd  of  bis  ilock.  The  honest  indignant  Abbe  Larerncde 
gns  Tigranes  of  shameless  hypocrisy :  '  Cain,  what  bait 
done  with  thv  brother?'  Capdcponl  has  his  last  fierce 
Btaad  triumphs,  even  a^rainst  himself.  Not  yet,  aut  till  his 
inatioD  is  accepted  at  Komc,  may  he  fulminate  his  wroth, 
bend  bis  enemies  to  earth.  In  the  epilogue  we  have  our 
psea  of  Capdep<int,  compact  of  all  amenity  and  unction, 
ipbant  in  the  Rome  where  Jourfier  fails  so  miserably ; 
ipdepoat — who  knows? — future  candidate  for  the  Papacy, 
^h  at  the  thought  he  will  bow  his  bead  and  groan  in  heart* 
uimittty.  The  Cardinal  Maffei,  charged  to  hear  the  case 
^ht  against  htm  by  Temisier,  is  already  acquainted  with 
'petty  squabble.'  How  intemperate  that  good  Lavemi'de! 
the  scene  of  the  ring  is  new  to  him,  and  noticeable.  But 
isier  should  remember  ibat  the  Church,  in  these  difficult 
tf  has  no  need  of  the  moderate,  that  is  to  say,  the  feeble. 
itsier  is  to  be  envied  in  being  able  to  consummate  bis  early 
,tion  of  retirement  among  the  Franciscan  brethren  at 
li ;  but  what  advantages  may  not  the  Church  derive  from 
energetic  and  militant  Tigranes,  moderated  aud  guided,  as 
ill  be,  by  Holy  Church — this  ('apJepnnt  who  so  ably 
mblcd  bis  Ultramontane  convictions  so  long  as  dissimula- 
was  required?  Temisier  must  nut  confound  the  Clmrcli 
the  government  of  the  Church  :  Hildebrand  was  none' 
ess  admirable  because  Cardinal  Damiano,  dnzed  by  the 
uity  of  Hildehrnnfl's  genius,  styled  him  Saint  Satan, 
is  a  merit  in  Fabre  that  his  priestly  personages  of  the 
Tound  should  thus  engross  attention.  It  is  always  to  be 
mbered  that  he  ranges  throughout  the  hierarchy,  enduing 
of  his  chosen  examples  with  life  and  individual  bearing, 
the  modest  ami  moderate  Churchmen  whom  he  loves,  and 
EI  as  love,  can  only  take  subsidiary  parts  in  the  progress  of 
Dtense  dramas.  For  the  drama  is  nothing  if  not  salient ; 
dramatic  heroes  must  be  set  aloft  exceptionally  upon  their 
passion,     Fabrc   knows,  and   tells  us,  that   these 

terrible 
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tnilUa  creations  of  liis  are  excrptional.  And,  on  tfic  ot&ei 
band,  be  it  concernetl  to  dispUv,  and  tlisplar  with  s^otpathT. 
wb«r(f  tjinpatb^'  is  allnweO,  the  bumanit}'  that  is  cominoa  to 
clerics  and  lavmen.  The  priest  is  plainly  not  exalted  abore 
buman  inflrmiliea.  This  he  will  note  dnwn  a  bandml  ttmeti, 
ID  as  maoT  wajs.  To  use  the  words  nf  our  own  genial 
chronicler  of  Karchestpr,  'Clerg^rtnen  are  subject  tn  tbe  Bam^* 
passions  as  other  men,  nnd,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  |;ire  war  t(V 
tbem,  in  one  line  or  another,  almost  as  frequently.*  But  witiv 
Fabre  the  broad  conclusion  is  compMratrd,  as  we  bare  seen^ 
with  problems  of  aotne  possible  lacompjitibttitv  nf  lajr  and^ 
clerical  virtues,  and  of  tbe  strange  coujmixtore  or  ainalga 
tnatinn  nf  selfish  and  unselfish  interests^  when  the  passions  » 
pride  and  ambition,  and  eren  of  self-sacrifice,  develupe  a  fall 
aad  special  energy  within  tbe  bosom  of  the  celibate  priest. 
Furthermore,  we  see  that  Fabre,  as  a  reformer  of  Church 
discipline  from  wilbin,  discovers  a  lameatabW  pustllanimuu* 
and  fterrile  spirit  Ju  the  lower  clergr.  and  attributes  this  to  the 
excessive  aathorit/ committed  to  episcopal  hands.  A  stuilrnt^^^ 
of  eccltrsiastical  bistorv,  be  has  become  cunrersaal  with  what  be  -"— ^ 
calls  in  bis  life  of  J.  P.  Laurent  the  exnrbiunt  pretensions  ol  3^ 
tbe  Papacy  to  terrestrial  dominion,  and  its  ceaseless  confusion 
of  'the  miserable  interests  of  its  power  and  pride*  with  the 
interests  of  Hearen.  Historical  student  and  Gallican,  he 
looks  with  alarm  and  despair  at  the  constant  spiritual  encroach- 
ments of  tbe  Papal  See  in  his  own  time.  As  a  GalHcan,  again, 
he  has  no  liking  for  the  intrusire,  all-absorbing  Regulars.  The 
Pope  in  the  bands  of  the  Congregations,  and  esprcialtr  of  tbe 
Gak!  It  is  for  tbe  Jesuiu  to  answer  tbe  charge — wbcreon 
debate  will  still  lie  open. 

Meanwhile  the  nephew  of  M.  le  cur*'  did  not  neglect  his 
peasants  of  tbe  CcTennes,  and  in  '  Le  Cbevricr'  be  achieved  a 
masterpiece  of  form  and  stvle.  The  slorr  told  b_v  £ran  tbe 
goatherd  is,  indeed,  the  old  perennial  subject  of  merit  and 
devotion  scomeil  in  r&mur  of  cbatm.  Bran  mar  niii  touch  the 
heart  of  Felice  tbe  foundling,  wbolW  enslaved  to  ber  Frinlery, 
the  village  Lovelace.  But  this  Kran,  naivp  and  primitive,  a 
hero  of  pure  gratitude  and  abnegation,  is  also  the  mIioId  man, 
tbe  whole  peasant.  lie  will  spend  himself  on  behalf  of 
Fredery's  parents,  Ui  Agathon.  bis  loved  benefactors;  will 
laltour  to  become  tbe  subslitutv  of  Fr^Irry  tb«  conscript,  lest 
Felice  pine,  antl  that  so  her  honour  mav  be  cleared  in  the  sight 
of  men.  But  he  \t  pmmpt  to  tbe  iinnuUe  of  jealousy,  rude  of 
speech  and  act ;  he  lurks  br\HHliog  in  solitude,  a  wi>unde*l  animal 
witb   the   lethal    arruw   iu   its   Hank ;  br    ts   tfwpted  of  batr«d  ^ 
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'ni  lelfish  hope,  and  csiays  the  vain  remedy  profTerwl  by  the 
nag)  coquette,  FraD(,-on.  This  love  to  hioi  it  a  long  malady  of 
jnyand  pain,  aod  he  may  reap  no  reward  cither  of  voluntary 
de^dation  or  instinctive  aelf-derotion ;  for  Felice,  when 
i'miery  is  in  his  ^ave,  touched  with  gratitude  for  the  love 
he  be.irs  her  child,  hut  mourning  without  an  end,  seeks  her 
lUalt]  upon  llie  wedding  day  of  liis  expfct«liun.  I'he  whole 
vork  produces  that  uniiy  of  impression  which  is  a  sure  sign 
sf  itie  masterpiece,  nnd  this  unilv  of  imprcision  is  greatly 
fotlvred  by  a  maintHined  leljcity  of  style.  The  reproduction  of 
ilialcct  could  not  offer  ttself,  even  as  a.  problem,  to  Geoi^e 
Stod,  and  still  less  to  Fabre.  George  Sand,  in  her  three  or 
fuar  charming  idylU,  hud  devised,  suinewhat  alter  tUeexninple 
of  Paul  Louis  Courier,  a  composite  langoajrc  which  should 
irrivc  the  animated  simplicity  known  tu  Amyot  and  Mon- 
lai^^  loU  to  literature,  hut  still  preserved  in  part  by  rustic 
need).  She  would  narrate  so  as  to  be  understood  both  by 
nritian  and  by  peasant.  This  semi-rustical,  scmi-antiqae 
■perch,  full  of  cidnur  and  music,  liits  Ih-cu  cinjtUiyed  by  Fubre 
vilb  rbarmin^  continuity;  and  Fabre  has  further  added  m 
«liicre«t  profusion  of  rustic  similes  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of 
xna,  impassioned  in  remembrance,  lyrical  by  iltnt  of  the  love 
br  bcsri  to  his  country  and  its  labours.  If  this  fine  deliberate 
ait  be  open  to  the  chaise  of  artifice,  there  is  a  ready  answer  to 
be  made.  Fabre  lent  himself  to  no  variations  upon  this 
stiierement  ;  he  was  satisfied,  in  the  rest  of  his  idylls,  with 
t)K  cuatomnry  simplicity  and  candour  lie  employs  as  the 
■rUncw  of  M.  Fulcran. 

-Hut  Fabre  dues  not  present  himself  without  work*  tliat  miss 

titetr  aim,  and  call   for  little  attention.      He  rightly    rec|uirecl 

liu  the  artist  should  jcalnusly  guard  his  personality  ;   but  in 

'Mdlle.  de  Malaviellc '  he  is  by  no  means  personal  ami  distinct. 

Tiif  nonllict   of  love    and    duty  in    hero,  nf  love   nnd    pride   in 

luroine,  under  romantic  conditions — the  display  of  this  might 

»r]l  have  Ix^en  left  to  others.    The  young  intfSnue*  of '  Madame 

Fibler'  and  '  Un  llhuoine'  awnke,  like  Mdlle.  de  Malavielle, 

(o  the  poignancy  of  fiikt  love ;  but  the  object  of  their  tove  it 

0(11  a  Spanish  hidalgo  in  exile,  a  hniighly  Duke  of  Rarramiida 

pJying  the  shears  lor  a  livelihood.      Nor  may  the  doings  of  the 

nouilbac  family,   and   of  notary    Forestier,  rent    between  lust 

4ad   hatred    and    avarice,  rank    for    a    moment    with    Halzac's 

■ilDtliet  of  provincial  manners.     Again,  in  'JLe  Roi  Ramire,*  it 

would  almost  seem    ns  if  Fabre,  invited  tu  contribute  to  the 

'Revue  des   Deux    Miuidcs,'    had    bound    liim^clf,  as    if  for  a 

AMK,  to  quit  bis  seriousness  fur  the  light  Farisiau  touch,  or  for 

^B  humorous 
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humorous  rrivolitj.  The  voung  Comte  de  la  Ferrade, 
nature<l  mauvais  sujet  tumbling  in  from  Paris  upon  a  saim 
Lonnieres,  with  its  assurt«-cl  txillectlon  of  ecclesiastics  and  higb 
Spanish  Legitimists,  and  fooling  all  but  the  shrewd  and  0(kd> 
fortable  Abbe  Prosper  Pigconneau  to  the  lop  of  iheir  beu, 
makes  sufiiciootl^  prettjr  sport.  But  tbe  wedding- bells  of 
Count,  Love's  penitent,  anil  of  Isabelle,  preserved  to  take 
reil  she  prefers,  do  not  strike  upon  the  ear  with  anj  >] 
signiUcance. 

There  are  vnlumes  also  in  nit  collected  works  which,  sii 
can  neither  make  nor  mar  a  reputiition,  and  which  yet 
their  happy  pages,  and  their  value  in  that  tbev  display 
writer  abounding,  sn  tn  speak,  in  the  iHrerlion  of  his 
The  careful  early  tragt-dy  uf  '  JuHeo  Savignac  '  just  misses 
masterpiece.  Meniqucttc,  the  heroine  of  the  book,  is  the 
delicate  ami  exquisite  of  all  Fabre's  peasant  maids ;  and  it 
within  nature  that,  betrothed  to  the  placid  and  geni 
Adrien,  she  should  return  the  prematurely  awakening 
of  a  sensitive  buy,  for  the  portraiture  of  whom  Fabre  could 
eleiuenls  in  his  own  youthful  character  as  shown  to  us  io  * 
Vocation.'  But  we  know  that  the  penetration  and  ezpositioB 
distinguished  and  feeble  natures,  of  tempest-tossed  ado! 
irritable  and  irritating,  lies  within  ttiu  sfwcial  province 
George  Sand ;  and  perhaps  it  is  because  of  this  that  we  caniot 
fully  accept  'Julien  Savignac.'  The  figure  of  the  Abbr 
Fran(;ois,  hiding  affection  beneath  the  cold  dignity  of  bi* 
ofice,  politic  in  winning  to  discipline  his  hitherto  turbuleU 
nephew,  is  worthy  of  notice ;  and  Bly  the  goat  is  a  chief 
example  of  Fabre's  power  to  promote  animals  to  the  ranksf 
dramatic  personages.  It  is  another  uncle,  however,  and  aaolbtr 
nephew  that  have  claimed  indelible  remembrance.  Still,  U 
were  pleasant  enough  to  dwell  upon  *  ToussainI  Galabru,*an(l  V 
mark  the  characleristii:  features  of '  L'Abbe  Uoitclct,'  *  Sylvian^' 
*  Gcrmy,*  and  even  of  the  badly  constructed  and  excessively 
mannered  'L'Ami  Galfarot,*  in  all  of  which  Fabre  figure*,  " 
the  child,  or  as  the  grown  man  revisiting  bis  Cevcnnes.  He 
recalls  the  trepidations  anfl  delights  of  that  day  on  whicb, 
playing  truant  from  home  and  Sunday  Ber*'ice  at  Bedarieux,  be 
huiiled  a  cIcvit  hare  in  company  with  friend  Baptistin,  and  hti 
his  glimpse  of  Galabru,  the  grave  and  handsome  charlatan  wb» 
trades  upon  the  superstitious  of  peasant  men,  and  lays  > 
veritable  charm  upon  the  hearts  of  peasant  women.  hfsT, 
says  Baptistin  at  their  later  meeting,  this  Galabru  has  deah 
with  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  must  publicly  confess  his  sin.  F.ll' 
how  may  pretty  Lalle  and  honest  Vincinct,  son  of  Galabru,  bt 

ited? 
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Otttecl?  The  Lores  of  this  pair  fall  lUtle  behiod  those  of 
Korinc  and  Justin,  of  Liotte  and  Simonnet,  in  idyllic  ^race ; 
irtulc  Baptistin  himself,  pRasant  cure  of  peasants — Baptistin, 
Uu  iacomgihle  Nimrod,  who  novr  shrewdly  atooes  by  presents 
of  ftine  for  his  muteness  lit  diocesan  meetings — has  his  frilonr 
rictiffl  of  instinct  in  the  Abbe  Roltnlet,  that  tender-bearted  wren 
o(  a  maa  who  lores  all  too  well  to  make  his  house  a  nest  of 
Bflpni;  birds.  Sach  lack  of  professional  dimity  might  well 
pK]adir«  his  career,  though  St,  Francis  liad  readily  sympathised 
viib  him.  If  there  is  deep  and  simple  pathos  in  the  retJiscovery 
bj  M.  le  neveu  of  Xorine  and  Justin,  long  exited  in  Paris,  and 
dteered  alone  by  the  song  of  their  caged  goldfinch  of  the 
Cereiuies,  there  is  also  pathos,  if  smiling,  in  the  Abbe  Hottelet. 
It  ii  a  pretty  scene  when  he  celebrates  bis  Christmas  service, 
wilhiu  stall  of  iJethlehem  and  its  puasanl  Joseph  and  Mary, 
vith  iu  blessing  of  flocks  and  herds  gathered  about  the  opeD 
porrfa. 

But  it  must  sufGcc  to  call  attention  to  '  Xavit;rc,'  as  being 

tkt  swan-song  of  Ferdinand    Fabrc.       M.  Fulcran,  mellow  in 

(Rotable  aimplicity,  appears  for  the  last  time — unless  we  count 

Ike  little  sketch  of  *Germy,'  the  sorceress,  a   Merlctto  grown 

•M    and     desolate.       Gouvcrnantc     Prudence     again     shows 

Wielf  the  prompt  justiciary   who   would   have    the    two   new 

Uack  sheep  of  the  village  reduced   to  reason,  and  M.  Fulcran 

^kin  proves  dilatory  out  of  loringAindness.     Moreorcr,  has- 

lie  not    his   all-absorbing    preoccupation   of   the   moment — the 

ihaping  of  a  letter  of  congratulation  to  his  old  fellow-seminarist 

joit  made    bishop?     The    task,   in   truth,  is    tremendous;   but 

Pfradventure    there    is    hope    of    good    issue.     For    long    ago» 

IB  tbe   Seminary,  he    had    read    permitted   excerpts    from   the 

vorks  of   a  cerlain  ulented    but   misguided    writer,  one  Jean 

Jaoqmts,  who  alleged  that  he  had   composed   his  best  pages  io 

ifae  open  country.      Hut  what  would    Prudence,  insistent  upon 

tke  immediate  challenge  of  the  father  and  mother  of  Landry 

sod   Xavicre,   say  to  such  a   literary  promenade  ?     Indeed,  he 

most    summon   all   his   dignity    when   he  and   his   nephew  are 

caught   making    their    escajie    with    luncheon-catcs.     Once    in 

the  open,  greeted  by  country  sights  and  sounds,  trust  him  to- 

*  improve  the  occasion  *  in  all  happy  jtaiveti  to  his  rapt  listener, 

lili  what   time   he   is   installed   among  the  roots   of  tbe  great 

cfaestnut  of    Fonjouve  with    paper  on  knee.       But  late  in   tbe 

afternoon,    when    M.    Jean,    dismissed    to    his    dozen   lines   of 

Virgil,  and  returning  from   the  company  of  the  charming  and 

hapless  Landry  and  Xariere,  questions  him  about  the  weighty 

Idler,  M.   Fulcran   hangs   his   head.     There  are  two  versions. 
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On  the  first  is  written  'Mon  cher  abbe' ;  on  the  seconu, 
bold  cbnracters,  thr  resplrndeot  word  '  Monsrigneur'— 
and  no  more.  It  had  cost  a  world  of  thoughts  tu 
whi-ther  he  should  address  the  fellow-seminarist  or  the  b 
and,  thereupon,  he  had  wished  to  express  su  man^'  tbi 
once  that  his  strength  bad  sunk  cxhnUBtcd  hy  the  tuiL 
loftv  nn  ambition  may  often  prove  the  ruin  of  ainbitiufl 
had  ri{i;btir  been  chastised  in  bis  pride-,  and  justly 
with  speechlessness.  For  bad  be  not  sought  aid  fi 
prnfaoe  author,  whereas  be  should  ba%'e  retnem  be 
safbcient  counsel  of  the  'De  Imitatiune' :  *  Fac  quod  to 
ct  Deus  adcrit  bonn;  vulontati  tutp.'  Thus  our  dear  M.  Ft 
whuni  *  cuKlotn  roav  not  stall?,'  charmingly  himself  to  tt 
Once  more,  in  'Xaviere,*  we  hare  ocrjisioo  to  admire  the 
talent  of  Ferdinand  Fnbre ;  the  epical  breadth  and  sitn 
with  which  bo  seta  rural  life  before  us ;  bis  swcela 
strength,  bis  wild  bonej  in  the  rock.  Indeed,  M.  Jules  Lt 
ba«)  bis  happy  advantage  when,  still  in  tbe  lifetime 
author,  be  made  bold  to  ])n>phesy  that  his  work  would  pn 
remain  as  one  of  tbe  most  original  monuments  of  tbi 
teniporary  novel. 


(  «  ) 


AuT.  in. —  P'ui/ages  de  Moaieaquieu.     PubliiJs   par    le    BantD 
Albert    de     iVlootctquieu.     Voli.    I.    and     II.      BortJeaux, 

l»94-6. 

Iy  the  literary  life  nf  Mnntcsqai«u  there  teems  «  wide  gsin 
between  the  *  Lettre*  1'ersaneft  '  and  the  *  Ksprit  des  LoU ' ; 
the  rlep^nt  man  of  letters  is  not  easily  identified  with  the 
polilicat  thinker  whotc  thought  was  too  solid  fur  his  nation. 
Tbe  journal  of  travels,  now  published,  is  of  jieruliiir  interest  as 
Mfln;  to  bridpe  this  fjap.  Montesquieu  was  welcomed  bv  the 
tvfBon  of  Ilalj  as  a  brdliant  member  of  the  Academj  ;  he 
dirt*  himself  into  the  study  of  sculpture  aad  pnintiiifr ;  yet  that 
wlnrfa  interests  modern  readers  is  the  close  observation  of 
Mmners  and  institutions  which  was  to  furni  the  capital,  the 
ilodt-ifi -trade,  for  his  great  philosophtcnl  enterprise.  The 
'Jwrnal '  has  no  literary  form  ;  it  is  a  niLillcy  of  rouf^li  notes  of 
tnrel,  statistics,  reflectious,  hearsay  evidence,  extracts  from 
twik*  for  future  reference,  all  liberally  salted  with  the  caustic 
htiftour  which  makes  tbe  driest  subjects  palatable.  Montes- 
^vies  has,  like  Saint-Simon,  the  power  of  seeing  and  making 
«Ii«rs  see,  although  the  vision  is  directed  to  objects  widelj 
different.  The  'Journal,*  in  fact,  though  still  less  literary  in 
i<tm,  corresponds  with  Saint-Simon's  original  account  of  his 
iipsiiisb  mission,  from  which  the  more  anlftcial  memoirs  were 
aftenraids  developed.  It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  be  thus 
silniitted  to  the  drcsaing-room  nf  a  great  writer,  to  be  allowed 
iDvitch  tbe  process  of  his  making-up.  From  another  point 
•^Tipw  MnniesijUtea's  visit  to  Austria  and  Italy  is  of  interest. 
H«  batl  already  broken  with  the  law  as  a  profession;  but  his 
ttiTfls  mark  his  transition  from  the  physical  sciences,  which 
■brrsteiied  to  absorb  him,  to  tbe  study^  of  abstract  politics  and 
ethics.  Cariosity  was  the  mainspring  of  his  character;  he  had 
■Iv&ys  loDged  to  travel,  not  only  in  Rurope,  but  in  tbe  East. 
It  was  not,  however,  as  an  idle  intelligent  tourist  thnt  Montes- 
(jiiito  l>egan  to  travel.  His  journey  was  the  preparation  for  a 
cliplomsltc  career,  undertakeo  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Kslilegrave,  who  in  1728  went  as  .Ambasindor  to  the  Court  of 
^leona.  But  before  long  he  renlise^l  that  the  bent  of  his 
{ouus  was  towards  s}>e('u1atioii  rather  tb»n  action.  It  is 
dianctenstic  that  he,  who  in  modes  of  thought  is  the  most 
Gaglub  ef  French  writers,  should  hare  taken  his  first  political 
Icsinn  in  the  train  of  an  English  dijilouintist. 

Of  the  record  of  Mooic«|uieu'a  visit  to  Austria  uod  Hungary 
fe*  fmgraenta  exist,  although  in  later  writings  he  frequently 
ntiltces  bis  experiences.     The    'Journal*    closes    with    a    full 
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account  of  his  travels  in  OcrinanT  and  Holland.  Hit  impn*- 
siona  of  these  conotrics  are  scarcely  of  less  interest  than  thne 
which  concern  llatv*  jet  the  life  of  Italjr  has  a  qoalitr  lo 
peculiar  that  we  purpose  here  to  isolate  the  portions  of  dit 
*  Journal'  which  bear  thereon.  The  notes,  rough  at  thej' ut^ 
form  by  no  means  the  least  briltiaot  of  the  slides  nhich 
luroessire  travellers  have  painted  for  the  marvellous  nijigic- 
lantern  of  Italy  throughout  the  ages. 

Montesquieu  reached  Venice  through  the  FriuIL  The- 
charming  suh-Alpine  province  reminded  htm  of  Goyenncvriih 
its  millet-fields  and  vineyards,  though  in  Friuli  the  vines  wctt 
trailed  along  the  trees.  The  country  was  luxuriant  and  tbe 
people  lightly  taxed,  but  the  order  and  honesty  of  Austtiu 
administratiun  was  misted,  fur  the  price  of  posting  was  doublnl, 
and  a  foreigner  had  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  board  ;  Montcsqoica 
was  not  SB  yet  an  adept  in  the  art  of  bargain. 

A  tourist  at  bis  first  meal  in  Venice  onco  addressed  to  it» 
writer  of  these  lines  a  curious  medley  of  sutement  and  intenih 
gation  :  '  This  is  a  nasty  smelling  place — can  I  get  through  it  io 
a  day?'  He  is,  perhaps,  the  only  man  whom  the  first  impres- 
sions of  Venice  have  disappointed.  Montesquieu  yielded  tt 
the  well-known  spell.  '  The  first  sight  of  Venice  is  cbarmiii^ 
and  1  know  no  town  where  one  would  looner  spend  the  &ot 
day  than  at  Venice,  for  the  pleasure*  are  as  novel  as  its  riewi,* 
But  satiety  soon  came.  The  city  of  lagoons  impressed  tht 
Frenchman  with  profound  melancholy  and  wearincsi ;  his  ejH 
were  satisfied,  but  not  his  heart  or  intellect;  he  could  notion 
a  town  where  none  felt  hound  to  be  cither  virtuous  or  agreesbJft 
The  very  pleasures  which  Venice  offered  in  compensatioa  fo 
all  that  she  withheld  began  not  only  to  pall  but  to  displease. 

Tbc  decadence  of  a  State  is  seldom  gradual  in  the  Bcnse  H 
being  regular  ;  the  decline  is  rather  by  a  series  of  steep  step) 
ibau  by  a  descending  plane.  Montesquieu's  evidence  as  to 
Venice  is  of  peculiar  value,  not  only  bernuse  he  examined,  mort 
curiously  than  most  travellers,  the  political  condttioos,  but 
because  nn  his  arrival  the  city  had  just  taken  anotber  steep  dovn- 
ward  step.  Socially  and  politically  she  was  reaching  the  depll) 
of  her  decadence,  it  is  attributed  not  to  moral  improveineiu 
but  to  economic  decline  that  in  the  previous  twenty  v'^antii' 
number  of  prostitutes  had  sunk  from  10,000  to  160.  Tbc 
3U,0U0  strangers  who  formerly  Hocked  in  for  the  Camivai  ^ 
longer  came.  Good  operas,  previously  only  to  be  heanl  »' 
Venice,  could  now  be  enjoyed  in  every  important  lowiL 
Parents,  educated  there  themscl  ves,  no  longer  sent  x\xO 
Aons  to  a  school   where  nothing  was    learned    except   cornp* 
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of   monht   aoihijtg  gained   bat   rnin    of    beahh — 'ncrcr 

thrre    so     manr  diroU    and     so    little    devotion    as    in 

lt»lj.'    At  Wnice  a  man  might  live  in  op«n  stn,  vet  wouM  not 

^M  mass  for  alt  the  world  ;  the  women  made  the  churches  a 

boatiilir  ground  for  lovers.     The  eroancinalton  of  woman  seemed 

Id  V  a   canse  or  an  eSect  of  the  decline  of  morals.     To  the 

jekloailr    guarded    wife    the    mask     had     preTioosIr    given    a 

tDonentarj  release  from  her  sabjertion.     It   was  now  no  longer 

sdtagntse  hot  a  mere  inea^ilo ;  people   rarely   changed  their 

di^eii    and    every  bod  v    knew    ever^bodv.     The  custom    still 

SHTvivrd  that   lailirs  could   not  promenade    the  jnaz:a   or  the 

Hmrric  except  during  the  masquerades,  but  this  was  a  vain 

pnaDiion,  as  in  their  gondolas  they  coald  go  whither  or  with 

■kcai    ibey    pleased.     Hitherto    the    convents    had    been    the 

movce  of  the  more  pleasure- loving  of  the  sex  ;  here  a  licence 

hill  heen  enjoved   unknown  to  secnlar  societv.     But  now  the 

OMvents  had  been  deserted.     *  The  demoralisation  of  the  women 

■f  ibe  world  has  led  to  reform  among  those  who  have  renounced 

it    There  are  still  nuiu  who  only  took  the  vow  from  love  of 

plntore;  their  old  age  is  now  their  solitary  consolation.'     Ten 

Tttta  later  anolher  French  lawyer,  the  Prustdent  dc  Brosscs,  visited 

Veoiee.     If  his  evidence  may  be  believed,   the  reform  of  the 

Mfirrnts  was  not  complete,  for  two  of  the  chief  nunneries  were 

(jDUTcIling  for  the  privilege  of  snpplting  the  Papal  iruncio  with 

s  mistress.     This  is  how   MontMqnieu  snms   up  the   boasted 

liberty  of  Venetian  life : — 

'As  for  liberty,  one  enjoys  a  freedom  which  the  majority  of  deoent 
puple  would  not  care  to  have:  to  visit  wantons  in  broad  daylight ; 
IB  nury  them ;  to  cut  the  Easter  eacramont ;  to  be  entirely 
f,  and  independent  in  one's  actions — that  is  the  liberty 
_  _  Bat  a  man  ought  to  have  his  ties  :  man  is  like  a  spring, 

b  gOM  th«  bttler  Ibe  tighter  he  is  bonnd/ 

Good  government  often  survives  its  makers.  If  Venetian 
Udies  had  learnt  licence,  the  Venetian  people  were  stil]  orderly. 
They  were,  we  read,  the  best  people  in  the  world  ;  at  a  public 
spectacle  there  were  no  guards,  and  yet  no  disturbance  and  no 
<)DarreIs,  Respect  for  the  noble  caste  still  reigned  supreme. 
A  noble  never  had  to  pay  his  debts.  A  creditor  would  on  his 
third  visit  be  told  that  if  he  dunned  agun  he  woold  be  thrashed, 
and  so  he  was  patient  and  never  came  again.  Some  of  the 
nobles  were  very  poor,  and  found  corresponding  pitr ;  if  one 
of  them  put  a  lish  up  his  sleeve  the  fishmonger  pretended  not 
to  see.  Vet  the  principle  of  noblesse  oblige  was  still  living ;  if 
a  noble  promised  his  protection,  he  would  see  bis  dient  through, 
whatever  happened. 

The 


eaeti&O 
politjr.     Tbey    bad    loat    thrir    pUce»    um]    pfo&ts,  while    tbtf 
higber  poau,  gtyreroonbipt  umI  riDbanaes,  were  too  ezpCBur^ 
(nr  May  bat  the  ricber  bmilies.     Tbe  true  intefests  of  th«  Patv^ 
were  coooealed  br  prejadice  sod  tradUioo.     It  still  otutiiute]^^ 
made  war  on  Veoice,  wbems  tbe  old  ritsU  •faovkl  h&re  rniit-^* 
ooBBon  r»oi^  ftgaiDsi  the  deadly  foe   of  bocb,  tbe   growin^^ 
power  of  Aotuix.     Venice  Ilocw  ber  danger,  bot  «be  sa5er«^^  , 
trooi  tbe  sUcknesa^  tbe  bopelcscaesa  of  »  decliaioe  power.     He  ^ 
deirncc  oaljr   took  tbe  fiorai  of   batnd.     *  Tbe   Eaapowr   is  a,  "^ 
Venice    extraoidiBarilj    Jcaied,    and    curaofdiaarily    bated. 
InternallT  ibe  ■jnapUNDsof  decay  wereno  leaa  trvidmi.     Vento^^ 
had  for  agca  bowled  ibe  aecrecT  of  ber  drlibrntions.  but  therc^ 
vaa  now  noaccntleft  to  keep.     Hicdfeadnl  Ten  bad  lust  tbciK~ 
terrors.     The  power  to  panuh,  which  MachiarelU  had  nrgarded 
■■    tbe    •rcret    of    cunktitutlonal    stsbtlitj,    bad     departrd.      .V> 
craren  ooblc  who  bad  sorrendered  an  impregnable  fortxesi  was 
bat   cooficmo^d    lo    prison,   and  erery    rear  a  vote  was  taken 
Ofl  his  parduQ.      Tbe   laws   wrre   not    obserred.   for  an    upright 
nagiatrate   was   the   (irtt    victim    of   the    criminaj   or   of  tome 
relatire  who  succeeded  hiio  in  office.     Venice  bad  long  ceased 
lo  bare  a  polJcj:  ber  only  proof  of  iadependence  was  studied 
mdenestf  to  ambassadors.     Ererv  distinguisheil   visitor   bore  a 
grudge  against  tbe  inbospitabU   Wnetian   nobles,    who  oaten* 
tatiousljr  excluded    him   from    their    clubs    and    homes.      Tbe 
arisiocncf ,  indeed,  was  no  longer  pure ;  gold  could  now  pur- 
cbase  enrolment  in  the    Golden  Book.     For  a  hundred   thou- 
aand  ducats  a  roturier  could  bur  nohilitj,  and  of  this  sum  sixtv 
thousand   were  rcganled  as  a  loan,  of  which   tbe  interest   was 
never  paiil. 

Even  commercially  Venice  was  on  tbe  road  to  min.  The 
channels  through  her  ring  of  islands  were  silting  up,  her  ships 
wero  cuuHiied  to  a  single  opening,  tbe  retrratiog  sea  loft 
malarious  banks  of  mud,  no  longer  purified  bjr  tbe  rush  of  salt 
•e*  water.  Strangers  were  told  of  the  number  of  ships  in  tbe 
docks,  of  the  workmen  toiling  in  tbe  arsenal*  of  the  cannon 
and  small  arms  atoretl  to  meet  emcTgencies  ;  but  such  sUListics 
the  observant    traveller   knew  tu  be  boaad  in  buckram.     Tlie 
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port  wu  still  nominftlly  free,  hui    dues    were   imposed   under 

nrioiit  DAines  wbicb  were  virtually  cuilomt.     V«l  llie  return 

'p*^  tittle,  owiugto  univerBal  smuggling.     There  was  hardly  m 

tiadesmao  to  irhom  the  nobles  did   not  sell  contraband  goods. 

|£zports  consisted  of  gold  and  silken  stuff),  inferior  clutb,  and 

Mus   pearls,  maaufactured  in  huge  quantities  at  Murano,  and 

ptported  to  all  parts  of  Kurope  for  African  and  colonial  trade. 

Dl  cbese  only  a  fifth  would  pay  the  duty.     The  exporter^  for 

tnitance,  would  declare  a  bale  of  stuSs  and  receive  bis  ticket. 

■With  the  bale  in  his  gondola  he  would  pretend  to  take  a  trip 

■or  pleasure,  ship  his  gmxls,  and  return  again  and  again,  until 

iK^nUenged  by  a  custom-house  boat,  oa  which  he  produced  his 

ticket  and  went  bis  way.     'I'he  French  trade  had  sunk  to  some 

twenty  ships  laden  with  West  Indian  sugar.     The  Knglish  wa< 

Ihtle  better.     The  great  Lovantinc  merchant  fleet  had  fallen  to 

[a  miserable  squadron   of  from   four  tn  six   vessels,  laden   with 

|lass  and  objects  of  great  bulk  and  little  value.     Articles  more 

ponable  were  carried  across  Italy  and  shipped  from  Leghorn, 

vbere  does  were  lighter,  and  business,  owing  to  the  absence  of 

llw  oonroy  system,  four  times  as  expeditious*      Eren  the  fairs 

M  the    petty  Papal    town    of  Sinigagtia    drained    trnxle    from 

Vnietian     territories.      History     repeated     herself,     but    un     a 

■Iwariish  scale.     In  the  grand  days  of  Venice  the  rival  salt-pans 

'if  Comacchio  had  contributed  to  two  great  wars.     \ow  this 

JitUe   amphibious    town    of    salt    and    eels    complained     that 

Veaacian    captains    surreptitiously    sank  stones    to    block    the 

i  ]assages  to  ber  lagoon.     To  such  straits  was  the  Queen  of  the 

,  .^diiatic  reduced  to  enforce  her  trade  monopoly. 

,      Montesquieu  was  impregnated  with   that    inverted    form    of 

|i  State  socialism  which  wns  ss  familiar  to  the  eighteenth  crntury 

r  M  it  was  to  MacbiavelU's  age.     He  cared  less  for  individual 

:  prosperity  than  for  the  wealth  of  the  community  in   its  cor- 

I  (Kinite  capacity.     To<day  the  State  must  do  all  for  the  indi- 

ridoa),  who  in  bis  turn  should  act  as  stoker  to  the  State.     In 

I  the  eighteenth  century  the  individual  was  taught   to  sarrifioe 

bimtelf  to  the  State,  which  would  tbcu  distribute  its  beneficence 

anMOg  the  people.    Montes(]uieu  obscrvi^l  that  Venetian  subjects 

4m  the  mxinland   were   pnisperous  and   lightly  taxed,   but   this 

was  at  tbe  expense  of  State  efiiciency.     Almost  in  the  words 

of  a  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century  writer,  he  exclaims,  'There 

are  no  subjects  better  treatetl  than  those  of  Venice;  they  pay 

little,  and  tbe  mainland  nobles  often  exempt  themselves  from 

paving  anything  at  all.'      He  roncludes  in  n  rlesponding  strain  : 

*Tbe  Venetian  nobles  lend  n  hand  to  this,  in  order  not  to  pay 

themselves,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  State  is  not  so  powerful  as 

she 
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sbe  might  be.'  Venice,  indeed,  bad  almost  reached  Mr.  AnbeiOD 
Herbert's  ideal  of  rotuntarj  laxAtion.  *  Here  at  Venice  he  m^ 
who  will.  Manj  a  noble,  manj  a  geullcinan  a(  ibe  'Ton 
Firma,  many  a  peasant,  owes  twentjr  years'  arrears  of  Uxei.' 

A  traveller  so  keen-sij;hted  could  not  fail  to  notice  tlu 
conservative  character  of  \'enetian  gnvcrnment.  He  did  iwt 
perhaps  realise  that  the  pririleges  of  the  gentry  of  the  Frldi 
were  survivals  of  a  feudal  age  long  preceding  the  annexatioD  dl 
the  province.  Hut  he  confeues  that  he  ran  gire  no  gftMtll 
account  of  Venetian  goverrmcnt  in  the  subject  towns,  became  il 
still  differed  according  to  the  terms  of  the  original  voluntary oi 
forced  snbmission.  Thus  Padua  was  ruled  by  a  Podati,  ■ 
captain,  and  two  6nftncial  officials — the  chamberlains — ill 
Venetian  nobles ;  small  cases  were  tried  by  a  bench  n(  Padino 
nobles,  l)Ut  criminal  and  important  actions  were  reserved  for  tk 
PoiUild  and  a  court  of  strangers.  At  Viccitza,  on  the  ntbei 
band,  the  magistracy  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  o[ 
citizens,  while  Verona  had  the  privilege  of  being  less  hearilj 
tased  than  lirescia.  Nevertheless,  Verona  bad  pitiably  f&lla. 
The  sword  bad  dropped  from  the  hand  of  that  niarvdlou 
Venetian  Justice,  which  bad  protected  the  poor  against  the  ridi, 
and  bad  in  the  war  of  the  League  of  Cam  bray  been  rewarded 
by  the  enthusiastic  self-sacrifice  of  peasant  and  artisan.  No« 
the  stronghold  of  the  Adigc  was  the  haunt  of  paupers,  meodi* 
cants,  and  rogues.  If  a  bargain  were  concluded,  a  further  sun 
was  still  extorted.  The  sbocmaker,  the  bookseller,  demanilfd 
a  Ouona  inano.  Everyone  had  his  bravos,  or,  if  not,  could 
borrow  them  from  a  friend.  To  hit  a  man  over  the  Lead  tritt 
a  stick  was  as  usual  as  to  take  one's  hat  off.  Legally,  in  cast 
of  violence,  the  oflender*s  goods  were  confiscated,  but  at  \'eraaB 
nothing  happened  unless  a  personage  of  importance  were  tlu 
victim.  A  citizen  who  had  murdered  his  son-in-law  retaraed 
in  a  few  days  to  his  usual  avocations ;  if  he  had  smoked  cootis* 
band  tobacco  the  tale  would  have  been  very  different.  Witb 
mnrder,  as  with  taxes,  voluntarvism  was  complete.  *  In  this 
country  it  is  a  man's  own  fault  if  he  is  bung.*  t 
was  bad,  Brescia  was  much  worse. 

Venetian  decline  is  often  antedated.  No  reader  of  Hi^ 
nngton  can  fail  to  believe  that  the  administration  was  still  in 
the  seventeenth  century  a  model  for  most  of  Europe.  How 
great  is  the  dilference  in  the  age  of  Alontesquieu,  onlv  tome 
ehree-tiuartcrs  of  a  century  later!  The  administrative  nubilit*, 
the  only  body  which,  as  publicists  of  three  oentunes  repealed, 
could  be  compared  with  the  Roman  Senate,  hod  forgotten  bot 
to  govern.     This  Montesquieu  ascribes  to  the  rapid  rotation  of 
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oStce,  the  perpetual  Iialloltng  Tor  place.  He  fiads  conririnatiun 
ia  tbe  PietiileoL  de  Brosses,  wbo  wrote  itiat  nblivinn  uf  (be  art 
ttf  mliDg  sprang  from  absorption  in  elections.  ICIcctiuns  were  no 
longer  tbe  means  of  guvemmtrnt,  but  tbo  entl  of  itatcBmansbip. 

From  tbe  Venetian  territories  Monlest|uicu  passed  U)  Milan, 
with  an  introduction  to  tbe  Countess  Borromeo.  This  learned 
lailj  look  him  forthwith  to  the  Atnbrnsian  Library',  for  the 
management  of  which  Xw.  is,  like  l-vi.t)'  student  of  t<H-day, 
nptamus  in  his  praise.  This  introduction  to  society  and  letters 
pre  the  tone  to  bit  Lombard  visit,  which  found  a  fitting  con- 
daiion  in  a  trip  to  the  Rorromean  Islands,  the  marvel  of  all 
tnrellers  of  that  age.  Lombard/,  he  writes,  was  tolerably  well 
citllirated  for  a  countrv  which  had  been  ruled  bv  Spain ;  very 
difrerent  in  that  respect  from  Calabria,  where  the  natives  could 
lire  on  two  lous  a  da^,  and  spent  tbeir  liv'et  on  ibe  piazza 
trapped  in  their  long  cloaks.  He  quotes,  with  approval,  an 
Eaglish  governor  of  Minorcn,  who  proclaimed  that  those  who 
4id  not  till  their  lands  should  forfeit  them,  and  guaranteed  that 
tnr^thing  brought  to  market  should  be  sold ;  thus  the  mantle 
Jiuppe-ared,  there  was  no  lounging  in  the  squares,  and  the 
mtnuc  of  the  island  was  doubled. 

If  Spanish  government  in  Italy  was  bad,  Austrian  was  worse. 

'Tbe  Germans  ruin  this  country  ;  they  art.-  more  hated  than  one 

OR  express;  unlike    the  French,  they    bring   nothing   in,  but 

Offy  cvcrMhing  away.'    Montesquieu  had  no  national  prejudice 

tpinst  Germ.ins.    'They  arc  good  creatures,'  he  had  previuusty 

viilten,  *  though  at  first  they  seem  wild  and   fuirce.     They  are 

like  an  elephant,  which  at  first  sight  looks  terrible ;  then  one 

piti  it  and  it  calms  down  ;  one  flatters  It  and  pats  a  hand  upon 

iht  iminpet,  and  then  jumps  upon  its  back.'     But  the  German 

ii  Italy  was  always  at  his  worst.     In  recent  times  the  Spanish 

officers,  often   frugal    at    home,  had  in  Italy  spent  their  money 

tike   gentlemen;    Italians  had  provisioned    and    clothed    their 

|irrtsons.     Tbe  German  officers  saved  their  pay,  and  s«nt  it  to 

their    wives ;    nothing    was    bought    in    Italy :  tbe    stores,    the 

clothes,  the  boots,  were  all  '  made  in  Germany.'     The  Germans, 

.\Jberoni  had  written,  were  sucking  Italy  dry,  even  as  Italy  had 

locked  Spain.     Travellers  agreed  with  patriots  that  the  settle- 

aent  of  Italy  under  tbe  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  disastrous,  and 

ttNlU  not  be  permanent.    '  One  could  not  place  the  States  of  Italy 

wd  the  Netherlands  In  hands  less  inconvenient  than  those  of 

Spain  ; .  . .  wc  shall  have  to  return  to  this."     The  events  of  1735 

toon   fulfilled    (his   prophecy   of  1729  in  Sicily  and  Naples. 

Again   a   few    years  and   de    Brosscs  dwells  on   the  haired  of 

Toscsny  for  the  House  of  Lorraine,  of  Its  craving  for  another 
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iinti  Calninn  olficials  were,  perhaps,   more   lo 
rhiefj.      The    Milaprse    V'ioeroy   was    Daun, 
man   who  inetldlea   with  do   businrti   but    hit   own,  and 
everything  to  the  Senate.'    At  Milan  ilself,  no  doubt,  theoatl^ 
ari*to<rrac}'  was  stilt  a  power.     The  Emporor  sparc^d   no 
to  win  ttie  Borrumei  and  the  TrivuUi.     The  Svnate,  the  lutll 
result  of  the  sbort-Iivcd  sway  of  Lnuis  Xll.,  was  no  mere 
vivfti ;  no  foreign  governor  could  afford  to  pass  it  over.     E» 
in  pr<>vinci«1  LombarxJy  the  '  Congregation,'  a  thoroughly  rei 
sentutive  body,   played,   until   Maria  Theresa  destroyed   it, 
iiii|Ktrtant  part  in  (he  asiessinent  of  taxes.     If  a  German  vie 
held    bis    Court,    the    Milanese    aristocracy    could    regulate 
receptions.     The  Marchesa  Molinari,  a  wealthy  banker's 
was  refuted   admission;  and  when  Prince  LOwenstcin   reccii 
n  German    Indy,  the   opposition   became  so  serious  that 
gentlemen   were  exiled.     German   ladies  of   the  highest 
served    in   the  Viceroy's   household,  but   lo  any  Milanese  h 
such  service  seemed  degradaiion.     Oaun  was  the  first  governt 
who  roiiM  jKTsuade  two  Milanese  gi-ntlemen  of  posilion  to 
bis  rhnmbcrlains,  but  in  the  capital  this  was  ill-liked. 

In  the  neighbouring  State,  if  the  dynasty  was  native,  its 
«u  >ct  more  despotic.  Eathusiasm  for  the  House  of  Sai 
is  perhaps  conlioe<l  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeei 
crnturr  and  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth,  and  these  limi 
nrv  liberal.  MooloH|uieu,  at  all  events,  had  small  symj 
for  the  Sardinian  sway.  For  nothing  in  the  world  wt 
he  be  the  subject  of  one  of  these  petty  potentates,  who  kl 
your  everr  anioB,  ralculaied  your  income  to  a  fartbingt  And 
voB  had  a  Urge  one  made  you  spend  iL  *]t  is  far  better  to  ' 
lost  in  the  state  of  a  great  master.'  In  IHedmont  every  dd 
had  eyrs,  and  every  wall  roald  whisper;  the  most  trif 
ilrtails  of  family  lilr  were  koovn  ;  the  weeding  of  the  mc 
tndmiMiB  occupied  the  kiog's  attentjoo.  The  nobles  suffer 
OKNt.  Tbey  Were  furred  lo  inra  their  viaeiards  into 
tber  nwlil  no*  refuse  oB^  wiihoat  poaiahmrnt ;  exile 
Ub(T*C«  Were  the  penalties  of  modestT  or  prudence.  The  gent 
had  BO  power  on  their  esCAles;  their  peasants  did  ihK  evea 
their  hats.  No  noUc  roald  leave  tlw  CBsntrr  or  invest 
praptTty  abecMMl  niMler  pain  ot  coo&scaiMML  ilte  Sute 
awul  thai  the  tervitvde  was  all  tbe  hauler. 

TW  Sanlinian  King  s  ninuttn  were  »ore  sersre  iKu 
Wt  little  bappicr.     Once  «  tinSiIrt  alwavs  a  miaiit< 
loi  Maxim.     Yet  {t  was  prMl  atrrtoada  Cor  life. 
■iaiaMS  Wl  mc  iW  satalksi  patwie,  ther  amid  not  did 
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»uspect  the  Icing's  affability.  Hence  they  bftd  rapturously 
welcomect  Alberoni'*  Spunisli  fleet,  in  sume  cases  massocringr 
Savoyard  garrisons.  Tbe  Icuon  may  still  be  read  with  profit 
by  those  who  have  to  administer  one  of  the  world's  most 
troublesome  islands.  It  was  true  tbat  the  King  hod  suppressed 
frauds  on  the  customs,  bnd  enforced  tlie  laws  relating  to  pablic 
security,  had  made  the  nobles  responsible  for  raunters  on  tbelr 
domains,  and  bad  forced  tho  gentry  to  pay  their  debts — tbat  he 
was  in  tact  restoring  Sicily  to  prosperity  :  but  all  this  went  for 
nothing. 

Of  Sardinia  the  traveller  derived  bis  impressions  from  the- 
late  Viceroy  Saint-Rf^my,  who  said  tbat  he  would  not  have  the 
island  at  a  gift.  He  bad  to  import  his  drinking  water  from 
Pisa  ;  there  was  nu  butter,  or,  if  tliere  were,  it  tasted  of  rancid 
grease;  for  three  months  in  the  year  the  natives  could  not  leave 
their  towns  on  account  of  the  malaria.  The  inhabitant* 
belonged  to  another  world.  The  Viceroy  laughed  when  under  a. 
binzing  August  sun  they  appeared  before  him  wrapped  in  bugc 
heavy  cluahs ;  they  told  hini  it  was  their  duty  thus  to  appear 
at  Court.  They  never  mowed  gross  to  keep  their  cattle  in  the 
winter,  for  the  convincing  renson  that  their  fathers  had  never 
mowed  before  them  ;  for  a  similar  reason,  thoy  never  planted  a 
tree. 

From  Turin  Montesquieu  traveUetl  south  to  Genoa.  Hi» 
first  glimpse  ^)f  republican  territory  was  pleasing.  He  fancied 
it  to  be  the  effect  of  liberty  that  the  mountains  were  densely 
peopled,  although  they  grew  no  wheat,  and  chestnuts  werv  the 
staple  food.  Il  is  more  probable  that  the  chestnut,  the  banana 
of  the  North,  which  costs  neither  time  nor  money,  encouraged 
population.  Montesquieu,  indeed,  remembered  a  remark  of 
Bonneval  tbat  llie  chestnut  ilistricis  of  the  Limousin  were  the 
most  thickly  populated  part  of  France.  Any  illusions  as  to  (he 
ueriu  of  republican  liberty  disappeared  on  acquaintance  with 
Genoa  herself.  Commerce,  it  is  true,  was  thriving.  England 
sent  her  cloth  and  leather ;  France  her  indigo,  her  sugar,  and 
her  fish.  There  was  n  brisk  trade  with  Cadir,  and  since  the 
peace,  Piedmont  imported  her  F^nglish  cloth  tbrougli  Genoa,  to 
the  commercial  ruin  of  Geneva.  Dut  though  the  (Genoese  were 
rich,  the  Slate  was  miserably  poor,  and  deeply  in  debt  to  the 
great  banking  corporation  of  St.  George  ;  she  had  but  fire 
thousand  troops,  and  even  these  she  could  not  pay.  Foita- 
nately  she  was  protected  by  her  mountains,  which  could  almost 
defend  thcmselvts :  in  addition,  the  passes  were  well  fortified 
and  the  peasants  formidable.  For  the  Genoese  their  visitor 
Itfts  no  good   word.     They    were  a  race  of  shopkeepers;    th« 
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DoUet  wrr«  but  mercbanU,  and  the  Doge  ibe  chief  tradesman. 
Tbe  magnifictrnt  palacvs  up  to  tbo  ttiird  fluor  were  really 
vucbdiues;  ihey  witc  mnrbie  lies:  nutaide  a  splendid  pile, 
initde  an  old  housemaid  tpioTiing.  No  Genoeie  had  beea 
koown  to  ufTer  a  guest  anything  to  eat;  if  a  page  were  kept  it 
nt  only  to  save  a  fontman.  The  grned  for  gain  made  the 
huesc  souls  in  (he  world  ;  their  baseness  was  only  equalled  by 
ibeir  ranity.  The  palaces  were  only  magnificent  because 
ouble  was  tbe  natural  proiluct  of  the  country,  juit  ni  slates 
verr  at  Angers.  Tbe  Genoese,  continues  Montesquieu,  were 
tiitapid  as  tbe  Ligurians  of  old  ;  in  business  matters,  indeed, 
JeU-interest  will  open  the  eyes  of  any  one,  but  in  diplomacy 
ib^  Boffered  rcpealei)  humiliation.  '  There  is  alwavs  a 
Cnoese  noble  on  his  travels  to  beg  pardon  from  sovereigns  for 
•xne  idiotic  act  of  his  republic.*  And  as  the  French  stranger 
)>fpped  on  boartl  bis  ship  fur  Porto  Venerc  be  shut  a  Parthian 
dull:  'One  word  more:  you  cannot  civilise  the  Genoese. 
Tieymre  stones  which  arc  too  hard  to  carre.  Those  who  have 
mited  foreign  courts  return  as  Genoese  as  they  had  lefu' 
After  thns  relieving  his  spleen  the  traveller  was  sea-sick  for  a 
da/,  aodonly  recovered  tone  in  tbe  inn  at  Porto  Fino  under  tbe 
toflnence  of  finu  rod  mullet,  gtKHl  wine,  and  oil. 

On   his  way  to   Florence   Montesquieu  visited   two  curious 

Ililian  survivals,  tbe  miniature  principality  of  Massa  and  tbe 

oicrucoptc    republic  of   Lucca.     The    princelet  of   Massa   is 

dncribea  as  the  smallest  of  all  sovereigns,  and  his  people  as  the 

most  brutal,  tbe  least  mannerly  of  all  subjects ;  there  was  not  a 

nan,  woman,  or  child  who  was  not  rough   beyond  all  example. 

Tiw  sovereign,  like  a  stage-king,  rumbled  through  bis  township 

IB  an  old  gilded  chariot  drawn  by  miserable  hacks,  with  his  two 

lurds  and  a  pikeman,  in  Koman  fashion.      His  chief  revenues 

rere  derived   from    the  beautiful  marble  of  Carrara,  and  here 

Were  to  be  found  several  bad  sculptors  working  at  bad  statues. 

A  Ttutor  10  Massa  would  now  find  little  changed,  except  tbe 

prince.    The  population  uf  the  surrounding  bills  still  maintains 

its  reputation  for  wildness  :    of  Carrara  and   Its  sculptors    let 

critics  speak.    Lucca  was  a  very  dlflerent  place.    The  town  still 

aumt>ered   twenty-two  thousand  souls,   though   commerce    had 

declined,   for   its  silks    no    longer  found    a  sale    in  (iermany 

since  Charles    VI.   had    begun   to  starve   Italian  trade.      Tbe 

people  wer«  poor,  bat  the  State  was  rich,  from  duties  on  brandy 

and  tobacco;    there  was  no    salt    monopoly — a  must    unusual 

csemption.       The  government   had   few  expenses,   sai'e  that  of 

baying  peace  and  independence  from  the  Emperor.     The  army 

consisted  of  some  leren  hundred  men,  with  eighty  Striss  guards 

and 
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and  lortj  gunners,  ifut  the  lortilicntiuru  w«ji«  In  gaM  Mpdf, 
And  well  armiil.  As  iti  tbo  motlL-1  Gcrtnan  town  republki, 
describctl  by  Machiavclli,  the  city  was  always  provisionwl  foi 
three  years  ;  in  bad  leasons  the  State  made  an  advance  of  ^rui 
to  tiie  farmers;  in  the  arsenal  were  arms  for  twenty-two  tboasud 
men,  and  every  citizen  was  bound  to  keep  a  f^un.  Yet  then 
was  an  atmosphere  of  peace.  Montesqaicu  admired,  as  ennj 
modem  visitor  admires,  the  ramparts  planted  with  tre«s,  tbco, 
as  now,  the  popular  promenade,  with  its  exquisite  riew  d 
green  sweeping  plain,  a  gem  set  in  mountains. 

The  Lucchese  aristocracy  stoutly  held  its  own.  Some  fin 
hundred  families  alone  were  noble,  that  is  alone,  qualified  for 
office.  It  was  now  an  oligarchy  rather  than  an  aristocracy,  for 
nobility  could  be  purchased,  and  wealth  was  therefore  the  btsti 
of  authority.  There  was  an  old-fashioned  fear  of  foreigoert, fsi 
these  Italian  city  f>tates  were  liable  to  be  'rushed.*  Straagcn 
were  allowed  to  enter  by  one  gate  only,  and  every  host  had  to  giw 
information  about  his  guests.  The  constitution  was  uf  the  oU 
Tuscan  type — a  gonfalonier  with  nine  ancients,  changing  efoj 
two  months.  Theso  officers  received  no  salary,  but  tbey  wctt 
boarded  in  the  Palazzo  jiulhlico,  which  Ihey  might  not  lein^ 
though  tbey  would  slink  out  unobscrvcfl  by  night.  Ju&ttcewis 
administered  by  the  gonfalonier  and  three  assessors,  but  ordiailj 
criminal  cases,  as  of  old,  were  tried  by  the  Podeata.  The  thnt 
principles  of  j;i>vemnient  »ere  No  Jews,  No  Jesuits,  No  Inqnis- 
tion.  The  reader  derives  a  favourable  impression  of  this  tinr- 
worn  aristocracy,  but  no  French  political  thinker  since  the  dan 
of  Bodin  admired  this  form  of  polity.  *The  republics  if 
Italy,'  writes  our  author, '  are  but  wreiciicd  aristocracies,  wbm 
the  nobles,  without  any  sentiment  of  gfrcatness  or  glory,  hare  no 
other  ambition  but  to  cling  to  their  idleness  and  privtltic^ 
Klsewhere  he  exclaims  that  until  he  came  to  Italy  he  could  oew 
understand  why  the  Romans  so  hired  C<esar. 

Few  modem  writers  have  a  gocnl  wor<I  for  the  Grand  Docil 
Medici,  but  to  Montesquieu  Tuscany  was  the  ideal  Italian  Stsir. 
Leghorn,  the  darling  of  the  older  and  younger  branches  vf  iHi* 
Medicii  was  the  most  remarkable  example  of  the  creative  pm^ 
of  intelligent  despotism.  This,  to  the  French  thinker  of 
the  eighleenlh  century,  as  to  the  Italian  of  the  siitcmib, 
was  of  supreme  importance,  as  proving  the  omnipotence  "• 
administration. 

*  It  in  impofiBtble  to  nee  ttiia  tovn  withotil  forming  a  higb  idea  of 
the  goramment  of  the  Grand  Dnkee,  who  hsvu  cxccDtecl  work*  n 
such  aizB  and  >>r-anty,  who  have  created  a  fluunsbiog  lowD  sa^  ' 
maeniSccnt  port,  in  spite  of  the  Bca,  the  rlimati',  and  the  wmfifO'*' 
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'  groBud.     If  tbt-ro  is  uaytliiug  to  criticise  it  is  tliftt  Uto 
VQ  tou  good,  uid  ret^uiru  too  strong  &  gurieou.' 

Leghorn  at  this  time  numbered  foily  tlmusaad  laliabitsnts  of  all 
nalioos,  compiiking  Greeks,  ArmeDiaos,  and  Jevrt.  Tbe  last- 
named  amounleil  to  seven  thouian(!,and  were  studiously  pnitecied. 
At  the  ilectdeot  univertily  town  ol  Pica,  ttirre  was,  huweviT,  an 
amisble  Judimhetze,  for  thu  studenU  celebrated  St.  Cailieriae's 
A^j  with  bonfires  and  fireirorks,  and  paraded  the  town  with 
tbeir  chief  upon  tbclr  shoulders  ;  if  tbej'  caught  a  Jew  the^ 
weighed  him,  and  made  him  pay  his  weight  in  sweetmeats. 
Light-weights  have  too  often  the  ndvanlage. 

The  administraiion  of  the  last  of  lb«  Mpdici  was  extremely 
gentle.  He  n^tied  UjKin  his  militia  of  sixty  iliousand  men, 
vhile  his  three  thousand  teguhirs  were  the  most  fortunate  of 
gaards.  Tbcy  were  as  comfortable  as  canons,  dressed  liku 
nficers,  received  double  the  usual  pay,  and  worked  at  trades  to 
lioot.  Tlie  Grsod  Duke  had  reduced  ibe  taxes;  the  chief 
inpusu  were  on  dowries  and  collateral  succession;  he  could 
barrow  moaej  at  ?i\  per  rent.  In  Tuscany  no  one  felt  the 
pressure  of  prince  or  couit;  ja  this  respect  it  bad  the  at  mo- 
sphere  of  a  great  monarchy.  Tbe  Grand  Duke  was  good- 
oatored  and  intelligent,  but  extremely  itlle  and  disposed  lo> 
tipple.  To  his  ministers  only  was  be  rough,  and  this  in 
lus  'quarts  d'heure*  of  drink.  Otherwise  he  was  the  best 
lYeature  in  ibe  world.  A  citizen  who  had  libelled  the  mtnts- 
ters,  and  accused  the  ruler  of  nut  giving  uudicnce,  vras  con- 
drmned  to  the  galleys.  The  Grand  Duke  quashed  the  sentence. 
*Bot,*  said  the  minister,  'we  must  make  nn  example;  he  has 
pvsslj  insulted  a  Senator.*  'And  me  ton,'  replied  the  IViaoe  ;- 
'hot  he  bos  told  the  truth,  and  I  won't  punish  him  fur  thai.* 

Society  at  Florence  had  retained  its  Republican  simplicity. 
Nobody  but  ladies  drove.  Montesquieu,  as  he  walked  uut  at 
night  with  lantern  and  umbrelhi,  could  imagine  himself  as  one 
uf  tbe  early  Medici  fzalling  on  his  neighbours.  Tbe  Primo 
Minister  might  be  seen  sitting  at  his  doorway,  dangling  his  legs,. 
with  a  straw  hat  ujxm  liis  head.  Private  life  was  thrifty  in  the 
extreme  ;  the  large  lamps  were  only  lit  if  there  was  a  party  ;  thv 
dtildren  were  inured  to  cold  ;  fires  were  unknown  in  the  very 
depth  of  winter.  This  absence  of  heat  was  ascribed  to  grounds 
of  oealtb,  but  the  visitor  believed  that  iho  reasons  were  economic, 
lor  in  Italy  wocmI  was  scarce.  His  thoughts  turned  to  France 
and  her  eternal  fears  that  her  fuel  supplies  would  fail,  although 
she  was  cnrered  with  wooil  ;  in  all  couuiries,  he  concluded, 
where  there  was  a  natural  supply  of  fuel,  consumption  is  very 
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wasteful.  Simplicity  liept  the  Florentine  lailies  young.  Thej 
nerer  rouged,  anil  _yet  at  forty  looked  at  fresh  as  at  tweiitjr. 
Lailics  with  ten  or  twelrc  children  were  as  pretty  and  amiable 
Its  girls.  This  Montesquieu  wisely  atlrihuled  to  regular  halnb 
and  careful  living.  The  Florentine  ladjr  was  no  *  modm 
wiiinan,'  hut  their  admirer  confcsBcs  that  iheir  cbann  owJ 
somewhat  to  the  peculiar  (juality  of  Tuscan  air. 

The  social  and  political  atmosphere  of  Florence  preirnled 
a  vinlpnt  contrast  to  that  of  Rome.  The  traveller  wa>  M 
once  struck  hy  the  peculiarity  that  in  Rome  priests  instead 
of  ladies  set  the  tone.  Even  oa  the  stage  no  woman  cooU 
appear— a  bane,  thought  the  Frenchman,  rather  than  a  boon  Id 
morals.  Sexual  morality,  indeed,  was  quite  external,  Wira 
were  commonly  sold  for  money '  or  protection;  married  uM 
were  but  the  'depositaries'  of  the  mistresses  of  their  «:cl^ 
siastical  rulers.  The  lesser  bourgeoisie  would  not  labour  Cor  ilt 
livelihood,  and  as  soon  as  a  gtrl  married,  her  relations  looked 
around  for  a  bishop  or  a  cardinal,  if,  indeed,  she  had  not  almdlj 
captured  one.  Oardiiial  Ottobtmi  was  the  reputed  fstbef 
of  sixty  or  seventy  children.  Occasionally  a  jealous  husbaili 
would  lock  his  wife  up  for  a  year,  hut  the  precaution  was  scMi 
found  li-dious.  Montesi[uipu  wns  so  far  a  true  French  lawytf 
as  to  hale  both  monks  and  Jesuits.  Italy  was  the  I'aradisr  ot 
monks;  loathing  their  monasteries,  they  were  always  oa  Un 
road  to  Rome  ;  cvorv  carriage,  every  boat  was  full  of  then; 
outside  a  town  one  could  not  turn  one's  eyes  without  tha 
lighting  on  a  friar,  and  inside  the  walls  upon  a  priest.  Tin 
Jesuits  in  Venice  are  accused  of  encouraging  fornicatioa  with 
«  view  to  promoting  marriage.  At  Rome  ihey  properly  forbsck 
their  pupils  to  wear  women's  cliitbcs  in  their  theatricals,  IfVt 
they  admitted  ladies  in  men's  clothes  to  the  performsMe. 
Their  method  of  making  a  town  devout  was  to  shut  men  ill 
a  dark  room  and  tiiik  of  hell  until  they  came  out  mad. 

Montesquieu  delighted  in  Rome  and  detested  its  governiTMit. 
*  Elective  sovereignties,'  he  writes,  '  are  worse  than  hereditary. 
People  imagine,  but  il  is  never  the  case,  thai  the  electors  wet 
the  public  welfare,  whereas  it  is  only  their  private  interest. 
There  was  no  healthy  public  opinion  against  the  unircrwl 
simony,  for  the  people  did  not  care  what  happened  ;  it  ksI 
impossible  that  a  man  of  merit  should  he  elected  I'ope,  for  oa 
one  wished  it.  The  Popes  upon  their  election  were  too  otd  to 
have  wide  views  for  the  future;  they  ibonght  only  of  draining 
the  lees  of  life  with  as  little  discomfort  as  pissible,  sDii  of 
making  a  rapid  fortune  for  their  families.  De  BrOMCi  ■* 
et^uallj'  strong  in  his  denunciation. 
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'Tb«  Fkpal  gorenmiont  \n  or  l>a<l  ts  ftnoy 'conld  oohooito  it, 
boliiaTcl  uid  More  aiiinscd  tbemsdlTce  by  oreatiiig  as  idcAl 
llofia ;  at  Rome  one  fiuds  tho  reverse  in  real  csiBtenoe,  Imngino 
Hut  a  people  most  be,  of  wlucb  one-ttiirtl  ooDsistB  of  prioBte, 
notbar  of  meu  who  do  not  worb,  and  the  last  of  those  who  do 
hwlately  oolhing ;  a  country  wherv  there  in  Doitber  agriouUnre, 
nr  connnerco,  nor  mannfoctnn,  in  tbo  midst  of  a  fertile  territory, 
nd  upon  a  nari  gable  stream.* 

Tbi*  Puprs  sincf  Sixtus  V.  hml,  inilccil,  tlonR  murh  to 
iDbt.-tIub  tbe  town,  but  DOlbing  for  the  country ;  in  (he  Papal 
NHls  tbe  very  consting  sntscks  were  Neapolitan,  and  though 
be  land  was  richer  than  Tuscany,  and  taxes  lower,  the 
iMple  were  far  more  wretched.  This  lif^htneaa  nf  taxation  it 
.  favnarite  theme  of  Papal  apologisU  throughout  all  time.  Hut 
Jonteiquieu  presses  home  ibe  maxim  that  the  measure  of 
utation  is  not  the  amount  per  head,  but  tbe  capacity  to  pay. 
"but  he  considered  the  Milanese,  though  paying  only  *.tj^  francs, 
naic  heavily  taxed  th»n  the  Frenchman,  who  paid  11, 
lecauie  trade  was  less  active.  So,  loo,  in  the  Papal  States, 
rhere  there  was  oo  trade,  the  light  taxes  were  as  hard  to  pay 
•  the  bearier  imposts  of  Tuscany.  It  required,  urged  Mon- 
nqoieu,  a  field  which  would  feed  three  tncD  to  clothe  one ; 
fDce  countries  which,  as  the  Papal  States,  imported  clothing 
mtbout  corresponding  exports  must  inevitably  be  depopulated. 
fhe  tapestry  and  cloth  factories  established  by  Innocent  Xll. 
■  Trastevere  b»d  <le<.aye<J,  because  the  (juality  was  too  good  to 
BOiDpele  with  cheaper  foreign  cloths.  The  Koman  looin^ 
explained  an  expert,  used  so  much  wool  that  the  manufactured 
BTticle  did  not  fetch  ttiu  prime  cost  of  the  material,  and  he  added 
lti)t,if  you  live  in  a  poorhouse,  you  must  manufacture  to  suit  the 
ianates.  Home  could  also  boast  a  score  of  stocking  factories; 
bat  Romans  nrcfcrred  tlic  poor  stockings  of  Milan,  Naples, 
ud  Turin,  which  cauld  l>c  sold  cheaper,  because  Koman  makers, 
'om  l»ck  of  capital,  bought  their  silk  at  a  disadvantage. 
Hioiigb  money  still  Howed  Romcwnrds  from  Spain  and  Portugal, 
liirDugh  the  nuuciaturOy  and  from  pensions  on  foreign  benefices, 
}*t  the  outflow  was  greater,  for  Rome  grew  nothing  and  made 
MKbing,  while  the  dividends  on  ihe  huge  Papal  debt  were  al- 
Boit  exclusively  payable  to  foreigners.  Poverty  was  unabashed. 
The  Cardinals  no  longer  maintained  their  pristine  state,  but  livctl 
b  sordid  squalor.  Servants  begged  of  a  visitor  before 
laoonctng  him;  men  better  dressed  than  the  stranger  asked 
n  alms ;  *  in  fact  tho  whole  of  this  canaille  is  always  after 
foo.'  Foreign  visitors  were  falling  off,  as  at  Venice.  During 
^  Can)i%'al  which  Montesquieu  spent  at  Rome,  there   were 
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ihiee  or  four  Germaa  gentlemen,  five  or  six  Frcoch,  and  tttlrty 
or  more  Eof^Ush.  Tbc  latter  came  to  ace  three  Uiiagi,  the 
Pope,  tbc  Preteiulcr,  aad  St.  PeterV  Maojr  of  them,  addg  ie 
Brosses,  left  the  city  witbnut  bavin;;  seen  the  Coliseanii  or 
apoken  to  any  but  ao  Rnplisbman,  or  ilone  anything  but  pilar 
billiards.  It  was  a  diuLgrceable  feature  at  Rome,  said  Moa- 
|es<|uicu,  that  no  one  came  rxcept  to  perpetrate  a  job;  Knnu> 
was  a  hoitelrjr  with  a  itream  of  hun^y  guests  perpetusll; 
pouring  through ;  *  the  Uoman  people  is  now  ffent  mtema  m 
ijaa  nemo  naseUur,  if  a  few  bastards  be  excepted.* 

Even  more  objectionable  to  the  legal  mind  than  immoraliiT 
and  meodiciiy  was  the  immunity  for  crime.  Tbc  right  of 
sanetuary  was  grossly  abused  : — 

'  At  lEotDd  nothing  to  luuidy  as  tfae  eharehes  for  eayiiig  70V 
ptayeis  and  Mnderiog  people^  One  is  not  hamperod  aa  a  otknr 
.cooMriBe.  If  a  man's  ooo  annoys  70a.  yon  bare  only  ta  gut  t 
samat  in  giro  him  two  or  throo  stabs  with  a  knife ;  the  muiderts 
thoD  raabeg  to  a  ohoroh,  and  oat  he  ooomb  ia  tho  lifery  of  a  piiiM 
or  oardiaaL' 

There  was  a  phrase  at  Rome  that  you   shonid   kiss  a  Pupe't 
Cect  and  tie  his  hands,     But  the  Cardinals   had   begun   to  tie 
Lwhen  it  was  too  late^  and  the  Popes  had  the  coojurer's  art  o( 
fwriggling  from   their  bonds.       They  could,  indeed,  no  li>nE« 
alimate  the  P«lr!nii>ny,  but  thrrr  was  00  check  on  their  raiuag 
loans.    Benedict  XtU.  was  peculiarly  unpopular.     He  was  free 
from  nepotism,  but  only  because  be  was  deroted  to  his  swana 
of   Benerratine   'rats.*     Favours    were    no    longer   distributed 
through  the  onlioary  cbannetSf  through  Secretaries  nf  State,  bat 
thiongh   BencTcntinc   sycophants,  who,  betn^  nobodies    them 
selTCs,  promoted  other  nolmdies.      Xerertbeless,  ihinkiag  men 
did  not  believe  that  the  Papacy  was  quite  playnl  ouL    Albcrooi 
had  exilaimcd  that  a  brave  Pope  might  yet  be  a  somebody  in 
Eoivpe.     De  Brcksscs,  after  confrmng  the  coolempt  to  which 
the  Papacy  was  held,  concludes,  ^  Vet  a  clcrrr  Pope  will  alwavs 
have  ttie  power  nf  making  himtelf  niurtcd,  of  playing  a  part, 
MJ9,  m  very   large  part  on  the  Kuropean  stage'     This  roie^  hr 
ezpUins,  is  thai  nf  intcroatioQal  arbitratioii,  which  erea  Prolet- 
taat  power*  would  welcome,  if  ooce  the  Pope  were  to  make 
hlBSetf  respected. 

At  Xaples  Mootesqnieo  viiited  the  sights  very  much  a*  does 
a  Modem  toumt,  and  it  was  Naples  without  the  Museum  or 
Paapeii — *Oae  can  see  Naples  in  two  minutes;  it  takes  six 
10  see  Rotae."  There  was  no  ait  t»  please  him,  for  be 
■D  appreaation  for  the  nneqaalled  Goihic  torahs,  which 
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he,  iilce  most  moJern  mvellen,  probably  did  not  even  see. 
At^'apla  be  tbuu^bt  it  euter  to  spoil  tbe  taste  tbao  form  it, 
lai  kc  jiutljr  (Tiiicised  the  nrerloultng  of  architecture  with 
■MBeoC,  which  made  the  churches  infinitelr  rich  aod  tastelcM. 
Hart  of  bis  short  visit  wu  speot  in  excursions  to  Vesuvius, 
Ciprif  tbe  SolTacara,  BaiiCf  aod  Cape  Misenum ;  neither  of 
CuBK  nor  of  Pssiam  is  there  any  raentioo.  Naples  was 
Amij  jreoTiUDg  for  tbe  Spanish  restoration,  soon  to  follow. 
Moolesqaiea  oerer  met  a  Germaa  who  knew  a  N'eapoUian,  nor 
aNflapolitao  wbo  knew  a  German.  Poverty  bad  been  increased 
bj  rinag  taxes ;  and  the  Lazzaroni,  wbo,  under  MasanirlJo,  had 
dace  shown  their  power,  might  again  prove  dangerous.  Yet 
lUs  danger  was  discounted  by  the  fortresses. 

'Snoe  priiMM  thon^t  of  baildiog  fortrecaee  in  their  ddaa,  duy 
ln«  BO  longer  the  mom  need  of  tbe  peoj^e's  loyaltj;  they  Imto 
■Bond  obedieooo.  Before  that,  tbsro  were  nnrolatioos  every  day — 
■ilama  Italy  r  It  is  almoot  irapoflnble  <hat  tbe  NeapoUlana,  with 
Aeir  five  ciladcli,  should  rise.' 

The  eaomious  population  of  Naples  Montesquieu  ascribed  to- 
porrrtTt  idleness,  aod  alms.  Peasants  6ocked  to  tbe  capital  for 
tbe  doles  of  food  distributed  bv  wealtbv  convents,  anil  continued 
lo  lire  on  charity  and  f^ccn-slufT;  they  had  aeitber  land  nor 
Izade  nor  dresa,  save  a  pair  of  breeches.  Hut  the  French- 
■•a  probabK  rxagg^vrated  the  misery  of  the  classes  for  whom 
ifaaKrevt  is  alike  home  and  restaurant  and  club.  His  concluding 
ifigTun  will,  bowevcr,  be  appreciated  by  every  visitor :  '  A 
cune  de  ces  Lazsi  on  peat  bieo  dire  que  le  people  de  Naples 
Mt  btea  plus  peuple  qu'un  autre.' 

A  aecood  visit  lo  Rome  confirmed  Montesquieu  in  bis  devo- 
tisv.  His  Catholicism  was  of  tbe  French  eiglilcentb-centory 
^pB,  Reason  revotted  against  such  superstitions  as  tbe  liqoe- 
Mcaion  of  tbe  blood  of  St.  Januarius,  against  tbe  preteiuiinu 
and  iacotnpetencv  of  the  priesthood,  and  yet  Rocne  herself 
dsBpeatjd  bis  religious  sentiment.  Two  short  passages  will 
Jlhwtfle  these  oondictinM;  t««rliags.  Alter  his  first  visit  he 
wrote :  '  Je  ne  sais  si  nous  sorames  obi  iges  de  croire  que  le  Pape 
■ott  iofaiiliblr;  mais  je  suis  bien  sur  qu'il  o'est  pas  possible 
que  la  pcrsuone  d'aucoo  Pape  puisse  croue  ce  dogme-lk.*  Yet 
long  after  be  left  Italy  tbe  spirit  of  Rome  was  with  him :  *  Les 
hnwmfi  soot  grandement  sou!  Je  seas  que  je  suis  plus  attache 
k  tea  religiuo  depais  que  j'ai  vn  Rome  et  les  cbefs-d'<euvTe  de 
I'art  qui  sunt  dans  les  t^lises.' 

A  visit  lo  the  AJban  Hills  gave  a  better  impression  of  tbe 
PspaJ  Sutcs  than  bad  been  derived  from  tbe  Pauimony  aod  tbe 
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CampAgnft.  Romngnsi,  howe«-er,  wtm«l  to  Montesqmeu  Hat 
finett  part  of  the  Papal  dominion* ;  the  Pope«  had  done  wiiely 
in  robbing  its  former  masters.  Here  from  post  to  post  he  iooni 
a  town  ol  some  ten  thnas&nil  tDhnbitaou,  well  fortified  iiy  tU 
dispossessed  lords,  and  proving  its  origin  as  a  Roman  colon^f 
by  straight  well-built  streets  with  a  fine  yiasza  in  the  cil/i 
centre.  Few  j>rjii(;es  bad  a  second  capital  equal  to  Rolngni, 
ifitb  its  seventy  thousand  souls,  tu  art  coilections,  its  splendiJ 
university.  Vet  the  people  of  the  Papal  States  complained 
gener>dl^  of  the  government  of  priests,  although  the  Pope  sm 
inonejr  to  Bologna,  to  Ferrara,  everywhere  in  fact  except  ta 
Comacchio,  which  then,  as  now,  throve  on  the  eels  of  id 
lagoon.  The  Papal  government  did  more  to  pauperise  than  *9 
employ  the  people. 

On  his  northward  journey  MoDteMjuieu  saw  foor  petty  Stslet, 
one  of  which,  San  Marino,  still  survives.  lie  visited  the  EU- 
public  shortly  before  Alberont's  attempt  at  annexation.  Below 
the  sugar-loaf  mountain  lay  the  unfortified  suburb  where  Uit 
trade  of  the  Republic  was  conducted.  Thence  he  mounted,  or 
rather  climbed,  the  last  mile  to  the  citadel,  where  the  uobla 
lived,  the  rest  of  the  mountain  and  the  little  territory  beiij 
inhabited  by  peasants.  This  citadel,  the  palladium  of  lilMrttT, 
was  jealously  guarded.  Strangers  were  required  to  abamlos 
their  arms  and  give  their  names.  It  is  curious  that  Montel* 
quicu  has  nothing  to  say  on  this  strange  survival  of  a  primttiR 
constitution.  For  the  independence  of  these  Republicans  he 
finds  an  easy  explanation:  'They  have  not  been  worth  tbt 
trouble  of  conquering,  and  bave  nex'cr  had  the  chance  of 
insulting  anyone.' 

The  dcscriplinns  of  Modens  and  Parma  well  illustrate  l^ 
diversity  caused  in  a  homogeneous  population  by  varyinf 
polities.  Moden™  was  dull  and  gloomy  j  the  Duke  bad  ransBcIml 
the  churches  to  fill  his  picture-gallery  ;  hence  there  was  notbinj 
to  Bee  outside  the  huge  unfinished  palace.  Parma  w*a  brignl 
and  fresh;  iticre  were  pl(!asant  walks  upon  its  ramparts;  lU 
churches  still  glowed  with  Corrcggio  and  theCarracci.  Sodally 
the  scale  turned  in  Modena's  favour.  She  posses»«l  an  excw* 
lent  public  school  for  the  jicntry,  upon  which  the  Jesuits  vainly 
cast  their  eyes.  Time  passed  pleasantly  in  the  Coffedei  AWmh 
whence  the  company  would  repair  ti»  the  cunvfrtazicTic  ai  (w 
pretty,  sparkling  Contessa  Cesi.  The  Modenese  genUenrtH 
bad  much  savoir  I'ivre ;  the  manners  of  the  ladies  were  shore 
reproach.  At  Parma,  which  two  centuries  before  hod  betoD^ 
to  the  Church,  the  clergy  were  still  so  privileged  that  alroosl 
«veryone  of  position  was  an  ecclesiastic.       The  country  froin 
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rirer-bed  to  hilt-top  was  densely  cultirnted,  but  orertaxcd  by 
tfa«  lut  nf  the  FArnesi,  whose  sole  occupntion  was  killing 
tinr.  His  bloated  armament  oT  one  thousand  men  contrasted 
onEsTourablj  with  his  neighbour's  force  of  five  hundred.  The 
lister  town  of  Piacenza  was,  however,  thriving.  The  Simplon 
•'<ile  to  ibe  Italian  lak^ft,  where  French  houses  were  establistied, 
.ivi,  u  has  been  seen,  diverted  trade  from  the  M.  Cenis. 
'Vie  new  route  in  turn  was  hampered  by  Austrian  rapacity,  nnd 
FrfBch  commerce  found  a  fresh  outlet  by  sea  to  ^eatri  Levaote, 
md  ibeace  over  the  mountains  to  Piaceoza,  which  became  the 
ntnpSi  for  all  Italy.  Even  Milan  received  her  French  stuffs 
fnai  Piac«nza.  'Such  are  tbi-  shifts  of  trade  to  protect  itself 
from  the  ceaseless  energies  oi  the  tax-collector'.  Everywhere 
ii  is  hunted  down,  yet  it  always  finds  a  refuge  somewhere.* 

Montesquieu  came  to  Italy  with  good  introductions,  and  made 

flU  use  of  them.     He  boasts  of  baring  met  all  but  two  of  the 

Isading  sar<anCr.     To  Muratori.  the  Duke  of  Modena's  librarian, 

\t  would  apparently  give  tlir  palm :  '  II  est  aimple,  naff,  a  de 

rcsprii,  chHritnble,  honncte  bommc,  vrai — cnfin  ccst  un  hnmme 

ia  premier  merite.'     Bat  the  visitor's  circle  was  not  confined 

lo  men  of  learning.     The  wars  of  the  Spanish  Succession  and  the 

Qnadruple  Alliance  were  still  quite  modern  history,  and  gossip' 

from  behind   the  scenes  was  current.     Some  of  the  anecdotes 

■ay  claim  tn  be  contributions  tr>  history.     Montesquieu  learned 

ifcat  Clement  XL's  war  against   the  I'.mperor  would   have   been 

Mrious  but  for  the  fall  of  Lille  and  bis  scruples  in  accepting 

the  French  alliance  :  he  was  raising  twenty-five  thousand  men, 

uid  could  easily  have  uken  Naples  or  Milan.      Marlborough's 

letters,  indeed,  prove  the  anxiety  of  the  Allies.     A  curious  stnry 

ii   told    of   the    French    Minister    of    War.     Louis   XIV.    had 

profniseil  to  sell  Clement  fifteen  thousand   muskets,  but  Cbamil- 

lani    forbade  their  export ;  upon  this  the  nuncio  gave  Mine,  de 

Chamillard  fonr  thousand  francs,  and,  having  secured  the  arms, 

listened  gravely  to  the  King's  apologies  for  his  breach  of  faith. 

']  mtut  tell  bim/  said  the  Pope,  '  that  he  is  being  cheated.     If 

it  were  Charles  II.  of  Spain  I  f»uld  understand  it,  but  the  great 

Louis  I — it    is    really  too    much.'     Clement  did,   in    fact,  give 

inforination,  and  this  was  one  of  the  many  causes  of  Chamillard's 

disgrace. 

Mooteleone,  late  Spanish  nmbasiador  in  England,  dilated  on 
British  policy  and  Alberoni's  schemes.  Alberoni  had  thought 
that  only  some  eight  English  ships  would  be  sent  to  the  Medi- 
terranean  ;  but  tin-  ambassador  warned  him  that  the  Governmpnt 
was  lending  tweotv,  'adding  the  extravagance  that,  if  they  only 
tent  eight,  they  would  beat  the  Spuiisb  twenty-four.'     Moate- 
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leonc  belicvrd  that  the  English  and  Dutch  irouJd  repent  dP 
stripping  Spain  of  her  Kuropean  possessions :  hitherto  the 
Simniards  had  cared  nothing  for  trade ;  the}'  found  dril, 
miliiarr,  and  ecclesinstica)  employ  in  these  subject  States  :  beocc- 
forward  the  only  resource  was  commerce.  Munteleone  protnls 
true  prophet ;  for  the  revived  interest  in  American  trade  broaght 
on  the  war  of  Jenkins's  Ear.  Another  of  his  remarks  is  of 
cnodem  interest:  he  said  that  the  English  Parliameat  wonld 
haggle  over  l()f),000/.  for  the  army,  hut  would  votp,  without  ■ 
moment's  hesitation,  two  millions  for  the  fleet. 

Montesquieu  gained  further  information  from  Alberoni  himiell 
The  Cardinal,  he  heard,  was  rude  and  unnnlished,  and  treated 
his  servants  so  harshly  that  they  dared  not  intrtMJuce  a  straoger; 
he  was  a  man  with  n  grievance,  who  had  no  subjects  of  canve^ 
sation  but  his  treatment  in  Spain,  the  French  Court,  or  tlie 
Italian  war.  Nothing  daunted,  Montesquieu  bcardctl  him  st 
his  villa  near  Rome,  and  evidently  won  his  confidence,  for  two 
pages  of  notes  contain  statements  only  to  be  elsewhere  read  !■ 
Alberimi's  most  private  letters.  He  talked,  for  instance,  of 
Klisnbrth  Famese  s  flirtation  with  the  Chaplain  Maggiali,  *ho 
ha<l  supplied  her,  when  a  girl  at  Parma,  with  French  novels  oi 
the  sly,  the  only  books  she  ever  read.  Being  her  lolitary  male 
acquaintance,  be  had  made  headway  in  her  heart ;  she  implored 
faini  to  follow  her  to  Spain,  but  he  did  not  dare ;  they  wodd 
have  poisoned  him,  concluded  Alberoni,  who  by  *  they '  posdbl; 
meant  himself.  Fie  spoke  also  of  Charles  Xll.'s  dtsutroo 
p4istponement  of  a  descent  on  England  :  the  king  wrote  that  bt 
did  not  feel  justified  in  using  the  Spanish  subsidy  for  hisattsti 
on  Friedrichshall :  Alberoni  replied  that  he  could  not  prelcwl 
to  advisu  so  great  a  prince,  although  he  thought  that  snccrss  in 
England  would  make  the  other  conqueat  easy  ;  the  money  wus 
matter  between  king  and  king,  and  he  begged  him  in  bis  master's 
name  to  use  it,  not  only  for  his  plans  but  his  cnprices.  As  for  the 
English, the  Cardinal  would  have  ruined  them  by  small  stiuadroDf 
preying  on  their  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  trade  ;  if  Philip  V. 
would  bave  waited  five  or  six  years  he  would  have  set  George  i- 
nnd  the  Kegent  by  the  ears.  Elsewhere  Montesquieu  heard  tales 
of  Albemni's  mysterious  e-scape ;  if  the  Pope  could  have  coih 
oealed  his  rage,  he  would  have  gone  to  Rome  and  been  entrapped  1 
as  it  was,  a  friar  at  bestri  Levante  forwarded  him  to  a  brnths 
who  was  caretakpr  on  a  Lombard  estate:  here  Alhcrnni  Ibt 
jutrdn  in  a  barn  :  the  Milaiitrse  Government  had  infoimatioOf  bit 
the  Emperor  did  not  wish  bim  caught. 

Foremost  among  the  exiles  then  in  Italy  was  tb«  TVelendet. 
Cardioal  Polignac  dilated  to  Montesquieu    on  the  traitors  vbo 
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«arTnande<I  Jarnes,  worst  of  whom  was  the  French  Minister 
T«ncif),  although  be  bad  bought  hia  cardinal*!  hat  from  the 
Havj,  who  were  influential  at  the  Vatican.  Polignac,  on 
sDCCM^ing,  laid  to  the  Pretender:  '  I  must  ask  one  favour:  do 
ool  speak  to  me  of  your  affairs." — '  And  why  Is  timt  ?  ' — '  1  don't 
wish  to  betray  you.'  *  The  King,'  continued  Polignac,  'never 
saw  anything.  The  poor  fellow  would  say  :  **  7'he  Romans  are 
(enible.  I  cannot  move  a  step  without  its  being  known  in 
England." — "Sire, you  are  not  sufficiently  mistrustful ;  1  should 
mistrust  all  the  world  except  the  Queen,  whose  interests  arc 
Toora." '  Interests  ptTlinps,  but  not  affections,  for  King  and  Queen 
were  scarcely  on  sjteaking  terms,  and  when  the  Queen  returned 
(o  Rome  from  Bologna,  James  flitte<l  to  Albano.  The  two 
boys,  indeed,  bad  intelligent  faces  and  were  full  of  promise,  bat 
ituno  wonder  tbat  Montesquieu  concludes:  *  Le  Pretcndant 
parle  fort  peu  et  est  toujours  trist«-.' 

At  Venice,  the  Elysian  Fields  of  fallen  heroes,  Montesquieu 
met  Lxw  and  Bonncval.  Law  freely  discussed  his  financial 
(chemes,  and  the  causes  of  their  failure.  '  A  captious  man,' 
concluded  his  risitor,  *  with  some  power  of  reasoning,  who  throws 
«1I  his  strength  into  turning  your  answer  against  you  by  finding 
tome  inconsistency :  fonder  of  bis  ideas,  1  should  add,  tbao  of 
iiis  money.'  BonncTal,  prince  of  eighteenth -century  adven- 
larexs,  became  Montesquieu's  consl.ant  comrnde.  Passing  out  of 
ktonna  in  France  to  clouds  at  Vienna,  the  exile  was  on  his  way 
ti)  find  in  the  Mahommedaa  East  the  sun  which  ncrer  shone 
lor  him  in  Christendom.  He  had  much  to  tell  of  Austrian 
I'anpatgns  against  Turks  and  French.  Aj  to  the  latter  wc  seem 
'raniponed  to  Sedan  or  Madagascar.  The  French  overloaded 
iheir  infantry  with  tents  and  cooking  utensiU,  fatigun]  tliem  by 
guard  and  picket  duty,  ruined  ibcui  by  marching  and  bad  fiKHl. 
Thos  the  young  ?'rench  soldiers,  whose  digestive  organs 
ihroogbout  all  ages  have  been  weak,  rotted  away  with  dysentery 
before  they  fought.  Even  more  enthralling  to  the  bearer  were  the 
mechanical  inventions  in  which  BonncVal  foresaw  a  fortune — 
artesian  wells  and  rifled  cannon,  miniature  windmills  for  raising 
waler»  jetties  automatically  formed  by  the  action  of  wave  and 
sand,  ascending  and  descending  buckets  for  scouring  the 
<:bnked  canals.  The  listener  was  no  longer  the  fmisbed  man  of 
letters,  tbe  would-be  diplomatist,  the  budding  political  philo- 
sopher ;  his  early  love  for  mechanics  and  mathematics  held  bim 
■pell-bound  as  the  inventor  talked.  IfBonneval  had  no  oilier 
■access  in  life,  he  was  for  a  month  the  man  whom  Montesquieu 
mntt  admired, 
ijirc  for  n'echanical  problems  displays  itself  even  in  the  art- 
criticisms 
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crtticutus  scattered  through  the  diary.     Moatcsqoieu  wu  no 

mere  intelligent  tourist,  lounging  through  the  treasure-bonies 
of  Italjr.  Under  professional  guidance  he  studied  the  teclinial 
aide  of  sculpture  and  painting;  he  writes  essays  on  design aail 
ekiarosntrOy  on  the  modelling  of  drnperies  as  practised  by  aiiriew 
and  modern  sculptors.  The  fashiun  in  Old  Masters  during;  thi 
last  two  centuries  would  form  an  interesting  liToehtrre,  sud 
Montesquieu  contrihutes  a  characteristic  chapter.  Titian  sod 
Veronese,  Michelangelo  and  Domenicbino  receive  due  honour; 
but  Raphael,  in  colouring,  in  drawing,  in  the  ircalmeni  d 
light  and  shade,  is  the  ideal  painter.  *  II  iomblc  que  Dica  le 
sert  de  la  main  de  Raphael  pour  creer.*  Bellini  and  Botticelli 
arc  never  mentioned,  but  praise  is  given  tn  Mantegna  far 
marvellous  perspective.  For  the  Primitives,  Montesquieu  \aA 
none  of  the j^atr  of  his  younger  compatriot,  Agincourc.  In  the 
Pisan  Campo  Santo  h«  saw  nothing  but  bad  taste,  though  \t 
regarded  Giotto  as  a  little  better  than  his  fellows.  De  Qromi 
went  further  in  his  scorn  for  this  Mecca  of  the  icathelic  pilgrim: 
'The  walls  are  painted  by  Giotto,  Orcagna,  Goacoli,  Jtc,  irfw 
have  represented  Dible  stories  in  a  style  very  bizarre,  veij 
ridiculous,  entirely  bad,  and  extremely  curious.*  MontesqiiiB 
was  not  the  slave  of  his  prejudices.  His  laslc  in  architectUt 
is  for  Palladio,  Sansovino,  and  Scamozzi ;  yet  lie  is  raptunm 
over  the  lightness  of  the  little  Spina  cha]>el,  which  bad  as  moA 
beauty  as  a  bad  style  can  possess,  bpenking  of  the  Duumo 
and  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  at  1*  lorence,  he  admits  that  Gothic  U 
here  more  beautiful  than  elsewhere,  because  a  great  geniui  can 
rise  superior  to  the  art  of  his  age.  As  a  matter  of  course,  tbe 
Roman  remains  of  Rimini  interested  the  traveller,  esperislly 
the  well-preserved  bridge  connecting  the  Flaininian  iu«l 
^Ivmilinn  roads;  but  it  is  a  surprise  to  5nd  his  unqunliftcd 
admiration  for  the  'Temple'  of  Sigismondo  Malatesta,  for  ewly 
Renaissance  art  bad  not  usually  appealed  to  him.  Sn  coinpleie, 
indeed,  was  his  ignorance  of  quattrocento  sculpture  thai  lie 
believes  the  high  and  low  reliefs,  which  form  the  unique  chana 
of  the  building,  to  have  been  taken  from  Roman  ruins. 

Frequently  Montesquieu  laments  that  Italy  is  being  emptied 
of  her  treasures.  Venice,  he  writes,  is  an  old  wanton  who  sells 
faor  furniture  to  live ;  the  new  Rome  sells  the  old  piece  by  plK^- 
He  anticipates  modern  legislation,  urging  that  the  principal 
statues  should  be  real  property,  and  only  sold  with  tbe  boatc, 
under  penally  of  confiscation  of  the  vendor's  effects;  wiilinu^ 
this  Rome  would  he  completely  stripped.  The  chief  offen<len 
were  the  Knglish,  who,  but  for  the  churches,  would  le*'' 
nothing,  for  tbe  rich  country  acted  as  a  universal  magnet.   Tbi* 
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topic  Icntls  itself  to  the  playful  ironjr  with  which  MoDtesquieu's 
DBgrs  abound,  whether  be  be  tliscusiing  art  or  politics,  social 
Ritblcs  rir  religious  Orders,  whelhrr  he  be  criticising  Fri^nch  or 
pennaiu,  EngliJh  or  Italians. 

■The  Hogliflfa  ar«  cnrrying  cverytbiDg  off  from  Itslj — pictures, 
portnitB.     Poopld  tay  that  it  will  aoftfiu  Uium,  and  mako 
lose  their  ooorago  and   forocitj.     I  tell  tham  that  thoy  haro 
.  mnh  to  spare  for  a  long  time  to  come.     Meanwhila.  thoy  rarely 
I  anjfluiue  that  ia  good,  for  the  Italians  part  with  as  littlo  of  this 
Aej  pOOMlly  can.  and  it  is  a  cane  of  men  nho  know  Hulling  to 
who  do  not.     An  Italian   would  sooner   sell  his  wiilo  in  the 
iingUMl  than  an  original  Raphael.' 

!  While  the  English  credulously  collected,  the  Germaos  wantonly 
^estroved.  At  Naples  the  soldiers  cooketl  their  food  on  the 
■pWndid  staircase  of  the  Palaxzo  degti  Studi.  At  Maotua  they 
htd  stabled   their   horses   to   the  Palazzo   del   Te,  frescoed    by 

Giulio  Romano;  pictures  were  still  strewn  about  with  their 
'  fooei  to  the  6oor,  and  would  stay  there  for  ever.  '  Da  reste,  let 
'  Alleniands  ne  meritcnt  quo  d'avoir  des  vcrrca  ct  des  boutetlles.' 

With  this  reflection  Montfsquieu  left  Mantua  for  the  Brenner, 

ud  prepared  to  visit  the  Germans  at  home. 


Vol.  190.— JVc7.  379. 
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FrsfKu  Ganett.     Loodon,  IBM. 
Aod  olbrT  works. 

SIR  GEORGE  TREVELVAN  nrnmiU  in  Us  to! 
*  Tbc-  Amrricao  R^rnlauoa  '  th^v  ii'  mankuwl  wcf*  cattdl 
(MtroootDj  woald  be  adLOowled^cd  u  tbe  most  BniTcn&l -3^ 
tetonating  of  til  the  uu.  Ttw  Ute  Mr.  H&rwanJ,  Itke 
wiflc  mm  of  the  world,  m%»  macfa  of  tbe  mjbc  opioion.  * 
nxtjr  ^ean  »Dce'  be  strsck  tbe  world-wide  diord  to  tbe 
of  tbts  'RrTiew.'  Tbe  mitieles  ezritMl  so  moch  iotrmt 
IwntT  jrarc  aXterwaids  he  rev^ited  u>d  cxpsodrd  tbpm  in  tta« 
little  Tolome  entitled  'Tbe  An  of  Diaii^/  which  rc*ppe»rc?<i  ' 
tbe  (rtbcT  daj  in  fracefal  »od  atU^cttTe  gmrb  with  aoootmtioas 
Bod  adilitioiu.  Writing  as  a  man  of  tbe  world  and  a  practicsJ 
philosopher,  Mr.  Harward  infomked  the  ignorant  and  challenged 
tbe  prejudiced.  Tbe  stodj  of  gastrooooiv  bad  been  onder  a 
c)ou<l,  for  outuriooalj  tbe  English  arc  oo  nation  of  cooks,  and 
eompariMHu  with  oar  French  neighbaars  were  uullv  to  oar 
diaadTantage.  Mr.  Hajwaxd  ran  cogater  to  prejudices,  for 
popular  Pharisaism  bad  been  in  tbe  habit  of  conloanding  tbe 
gtmrmet  with  the  govrmaad  and  the  qotrmatui  with  tlie  glutton. 
Mr.  HaTward  has  himielf  deGned  the  nice  shade  of  distinctioo 
which  divides  the  6rst  from  the  spcood.  No  one  would  have 
rerugaia«J  morr  rradilr  that  in  hit  brilliant  articles  he  had 
Djereljr  touched  the  fringes  of  a  rast  subject.  For  perhaps 
cookery  as  mnch  as  climate  has  ^aped  the  destioics  of 
Dstjons,  and  it  woald  be  easy  to  illustrate  tbe  point  by  tracing 
the  history  of  conquest  and  tbe  consequences  of  iovaaions. 
Even  in  oor  own  dava,  we  have  always  sreo  the  clue  to 
tbe  triumphs  vl  British  colooisstiao  id  tbe  dinocrs  served  in 
the  stpamt-rs  of  the  P.  and  O.  On  tbe  Messageries  Maritimeg, 
the  menudy  as  one  nears  tbe  tropics,  shade  dovn  into  the  light, 
the  piquant,  tbe  prorocatire.  The  stuidy  iiritou  disdains  to 
desert  bis  solid  island  fare,  with  the  joints,  the  heavy  side 
di»hes,  and  tbe  heady  wines.  He  dines  much  the  same,  and 
dites  hii  work  equally  welt,  at  Aden  or  Kurrachee  as  at 
Aldershot.  That  be  can  venture  on  such  liberties  is  well  for 
the  race,  but   nevertheless,  as    the   conditions    of    life  become 
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•man  artiltcial,  coiuideralions   of  cookery  become  nf  ^aver 
iBportance. 

Mr.  Hnyward  touches  anotlirr  point  to  which  he  might  have 
^ot«l  volumes;  and  few  men  were  bolter  fitted  to  embellish 
it  with  the  pearls  of  social  history,  for  his  charm  it  in  the 
ionumerable  anecdotes  and  reminiscences  9tore<I  up  in  a  singD- 
Uilr  tenacious  mcmorv.  Doubtlpss  hi? shrank  from  nnderuiking 
'  U»k  so  formiitiible  as  Austin  Caxlon's  stupendous  'History 
dC  liuman  Error.'  Nor  could  it  be  given  to  any  man  to  do 
rruooabjc  jnstice  to  the  intimate  and  intricate  relations  of  the 
bble  with  diplutnacy  and  the  revotalions  of  empires.  The 
dUct  diplomacy  was  founded  upon  social  intercourse,  and  on 
toaririal  conBdonces,  real  or  app.trcnt.  Talleyrand  was  a 
ptst  master  in  Ihe  urts  of  courtly  deception  and  gaalronomic 
itdaction.  Tbat  great  man's  favourite  mana^mrring  ground 
•u  tbe  dinner-table  ;  and,  even  when  be  bad  ceased  to  interfere 
actively  tn  public  aHairs,  he  still  practised,  fri>m  sheer  force  of 
bibit,  the  splendid  hospitality  of  the  old  rA/ime.  His  kitchen 
tu>ler  the  bourtfeQit  monarchy  was  modelled  on  tbe  lavish  tradi- 
liam  of  the  ancient  nobimuie.  He  bad  four  c/ifj'^  for  as  many 
diflerent  depailments,  and  there  were  six  capable  aid^s  to  Assist 
ibfm  iu  serving  the  repasts.  An  enormous  eater,  though  a 
helpless  cripple,  be  had  to  compromise  with  bis  digestion  ;  but 
M  knew  precisely  what  suited  him,  and  made  tbo  best  terms 
lith  his  fitomarb.  Apart  from  his  personal  tastes,  be  bad 
Always  given  his  cooks  carte  hlatiche  on  grounds  of  diplo- 
inilit:  pdicy.  He  knew  well  how  much  bo  had  been  helped  by 
liU  table  and  cellars  in  mnnipiiUting  the  rrronnruction  nf 
lisrope.  It  was  this  modern  M.ichiavcUi  who  impressed  on 
^'ipoleon  tbe  value  of  gastronomy  as  a  means  of  government 
sad  corruption.  Had  Napoleon  been  more  addicted  to  good 
CiKDpany  and  the  table,  he  might  never  have  reigned  in  Elbf 
or  been  exiled  to  St.  Helena.  He  ate  irregularly  and  on 
iBipul^e  ;  all  be  cared  for  was  to  have  meals  alwsys'ready,  and  be 

id  tbe  penalty  in  the  digestive  complications  which  paralysed 
lim  on  tbe  mornings  of  momcntoua  engagements.  But  if  he 
^luld  Dot  himself  entertain,  he  had  tbe  wit  to  devolve  the  task 
<'u  a  responaihle  representativr,  admirably  fitted  to  undertake  it. 
Cimbacci'cs  whose  soul  was  in  his  stomach,  devoted  himself  with 
luyal  enthusiasm;  and  HaywanI  has  sundry  piquant  anecdotes 
<>(  the  interest  the  imperial  Cbancelior  look  in  bis  casseroles, 
f*Go  and  dine  with  C«inba<^tet*  was  a  favourite  form  of  dis- 
*ioal  when  the  Emperor  was  in  high  good  humour  with  some 
dnign  envoy;  and  be  would  not  have  had  reason  to  express 
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himieU  so  cordially  had  not  the  envoj  often  dined  with  ihc 
Cbancellur  bcfure. 

Mr.  Huyward  glances  back  at  Ihc  culiDary  art  of  the  Komaas 
only  to  diamiss  it  contomptuou^lv  ;  and  every  iotetligent  stoden  C; 
of  history  must  «Krcc     Osteutatiun  is  {rcnerally  foolish — at  it  i^^ 
always  vulgar.   \Vc  may  he  loucliej  by  the  tragic  death  ofa  Valel  ^ 
who  felt  that  life  was  worthless  when  honour  was  lost  with  tb^ 
shellfish  that  bad  gone  astray,  and  who  would  hare  scored  ^ 
crowning  triumph  had  be  been  less  precipitate.     We  can  bar^ 
little  s}ni|>athy    with  the  shortsighted   suicide  of  an  Aptcius-., 
who  put  an  end  to  himself  because   but  a  modicum  was  left  oC^ 
the  vast  fortune  he  bad  doroured.     His  strength  was  failing^ 
his  digestion  enfeebled,  but  had   he  been  philosopher  enougl* 
to  have  simplified  his  menus,  be  might  hare  prolonged  an(± 
even  increased  his  pleasures.     He  bad,  however,  been  brought  u[*> 
in  a  vicious  school,  and  was  demoralised  by  its  corrupt  tradilions— 
The  rude  simplicity   of  Roman   Republicanism   was  logicAlI^^ 
foltownl  by  the  excesses  of  an   Empire  whirh  had  moiiopi>li»cit- 
the  wealth  of  the  world.     The  Imperialists  of  the  Decline  were- 
gluttons,  but  they  knew  nothing  of  the  refinements  of  dining. 
The  Roman  epicures  had  deserved  their  fate  when  their  tables 
went  down  before  the  irruptioo  of  the  barbarians,  who  sacked 
their  cellars  and  pillngeil  their  plate. 

In  tUe  d»rk  night  tliat  settled  upou  Europe  previously  to  the 
dawn  of  the  Renaissance,  as  the  Church  was  the  refuse  of  the 
helpless,  so  she  was  the  solitary  retreat  of  the  Arts.  The  lamp 
of  letters  burned  dimly  in  the  convents,  throwing  litful  flashes 
through  the  pervading  gloom.  Sculpture  and  painting  had 
alike  retrograded  ;  but  gastronomy  suffered  less  than  its  aesthetic 
sisters.  The  kitchen  fires  were  always  blazing  :  the  tables  in 
the  rcfpctoiies  were  Hljerally  supplied.  The  monks  extended 
their  domains  and  enlaiged  their  buildings.  Their  fishponds 
were  rarely  dragged  except  by  themselves:  they  might  hope  to 
reap  where  they  sowed,  aAd  their  fl<Kks  and  herds  were  seldom 
driven.  The  head  of  such  wealthy  communities  as  Citeaux, 
Cluny.  or  Saint  Benigne  of  Dijon,  with  a  treasury  far  better 
filled  than  that  of  bis  sovereign  or  the  EmpMttr,  prided  himself 
on  the  exercise  of  a  mBgnificent  hospitality.  Cluny,  on  one 
memorable  occasion,  as  the  chroDtdera  tell  as,  entertained  the 
Pope,  the  King  of  France,  and  many  princes  of  the  blood  with 
their  suites,  without  disturbing  its  domestic  arrangements. 
But  monasteries  in  less  favoured  regions  than  Burgundy 
maintained  the  saintly  reputation  for  lair  welcome  and  giMid 
living  till  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution,  which,  turning  the 
genial    fathers  adrift,  ruadcmoed   them  to   apostolic   poverty. 
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frillal-StTaria  bai  recorded  with  grateful  animation  a  visit 
be  paid  with  a  party  of  friends  to  tbe  iJernardinc  Abbey  of 
Saiiit-Sulpice,  situated  five  tliimsnnd  fc<'t  abuvu  the  u.-a-Iiiie,  and 
wrroanded  bj  storm-swejn  dL-solation.  Seldom,  even  when 
stiuitting  in  Ibe  American  backwoods,  had  the  connoisseur  of 
tbe  Parisian  restaurants  so  rare  a  chance,  and  be  made  the  most 
of  bis  opportuoitiet  and  a  niuuntain  appetite.  A  Homerti: 
Intkiist  was  a  wonhy  prelude  to  a  dinner  where,  after  a  long 
SKcnsion  of  courses,  all  sorts  uf  fruits,  brought  from  a 
pittance,  figured  at  dessert.  Supper  suecendci),  after  vespers,  in 
Joe  coarse ;  tbe  abbot  had  discreetly  retired,  leaving  the 
bnthrea  Jicence  which  they  used  or  abused  :  the  winecup  went 
mood  with  jest  and  snnf^ :  and  then  came  a  ^and  bow]  nf 
bluiDf^  punch,  with  a  Gargantuan  and  conventual  equivalent 
fflf  broiled  bones. 

The  1-inglisli  and  all  tbe  greater  Scottish  abbeys  were  also 
nchly  endowed.  Cookery  had  every  encouragement  uuder  the 
benigaant  rule  of  such  large-minded  prelates  as  Scott's  Aymer  of 
Jonraulx  or  Boniface  of  Kennaquhair,  Talent  wa«  sought  out 
uui  genius  was  fostered.  The  favoured  &Bvti  of  the  monastic 
irikools  had  opportunities  and  advantages  dented  to  tbeir  lay 
amfreres,  Tlii-y  studied  in  serlusion  and  worked  in  peace. 
Ltitnre,  calm  meditation,  and  an  unrullled  mind  are  essential 
lo  Ibe  practice  of  the  higher  art.  The  storm  of  civil  broils 
niglit  be  raging  without,  but  tbe  kitchener  cared  nothing  for 
iluhe  stooped  over  his  stew-pans.  Nor  did  anything  give  a 
fraater  impulse  to  ingenious  dining  in  tliat  barbarous  age  than 
Ite  lUsteriiies  prescribed  by  the  Churcb.  On  the  Fridays, 
«hni  the  flesh  was  to  be  mortified,  and  in  the  prolonged  fasting 
ti  Lent,  the  artists  exhausted  invention  in  tbeir  loupet  mait/res 
4Bd  other  light  Lenten  dishes;  and  to  do  them  justice  we 
niit  remember  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend, 
W  tbere  was  a  lamentable  lack  of  vegetables. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  down  to  the  dtuolution 
sf  Ibe  monasteries  the  higher  cookery  was  never  a  lost  art  in 
Eitgltnd.  It  came  with  the  Con(|URst,  and  was  fostered  by  the 
t^ffry.  Indeed,  it  may  he  doubled  whether  tbe  England  of 
liw  Middle  Ages  did  not  compare  favoaiably  with  either  Italy 
w  France,  though,  strange  to  say,  there  was  a  later  time 
■hen  SpAtn  took  tbe  lead  :  the  first  treatise  on  ralinary  science 
•u  published  at  Madrid.  Cburch  property  was  conhscaled; 
but  tbe  good  works  of  the  fathers  survived  in  tbe  colleges, 
which  more  or  less  took  over  monastic  traditions  along 
whb  monastic  property.  In  the  universities  high  days  and 
holidays  were  religiously  and  festively  obseired.     Orthodoxy 
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was  itientifiptl  with  generous  fare:  »ountl  doctrine  atme  1o  hf 
svni)n^mnus  with  strong:  beads  and  iinjiciturbable  digfettiom 
But  the  Protestantism  which  had  revolted  against  the  rituti  of 
Rome  discarded  ibe  reBnements  of  its  tables.  The  college  cooks 
were  n  class  hy  themielres,  and  gravity  was  th«  cbaracieriilie 
of  their  handiwork.  They  shared  the  insular  aniipathT  u 
the  entries  they  contemptuously  denominated  kick-sbaws.  A 
striking  passnge  in  Michelet  throws  philnsophiral  light  nn  ibe 
prejodices  wUicb  bandicapurd  their  undeniable  merits.  Con- 
truting  the  French  and  bngtish  soldiers  of  tbe  Planta^ceart 
wars,  be  describes  EngUcd  as  a  manofsctory  of  meat.  Fraii 
time  jmmvmurial  a  nation  of  cattle-breeders  bad  been  nouriilwd 
upon  animal  food,  till  with  full  feeding  it  grew  gluttonous  and 
wasteful.  There  is  murb  of  truth  in  that,  and  the  carekn 
abuse  of  the  best  material  in  tbe  world  has  undoubtedly  been 
disastrous  to  the  national  cookery.  The  colleges  set  the  fashion 
with  a  false  gastronomic  ideal.  Tbey  formed  the  tastes  of  the 
landed  gentry  and  pluralist  dirines,  who  deemed  tbey  had 
done  their  duty  to  themselves  and  their  guests  when  iboif 
tables  were  groaning  under  saddles  and  sirloins. 

Hut    the    KevolutioQ    in    France    proved    the    regenentisb 
of   England,  and  a  new  era   began    under    French    infloeactt 
with   the  emigration   of  the   nobles   and   their  chefs.    Since 
the  allied   sovereigns   were   entertained    at    the   grand    baoqiut 
At    Devonshire    House,    and     Lord    Alvanley    won    the    wspr 
of  a  Tree  dinner  at  White'*  by  devising    the   most  expensi*! 
of  tbe  comjwting  menus,  the  science  of  cooking  has  continue 
to   shine   with   ever-increasing   lustre.      Victor   Hugo,  in  bii 
Tfaapstjdical    rein,    has    sung    the    praises    of    Paris    u   Ibt 
beacon-light    of    the    universe.     Had    he    confinci)    himself  Vt 
asserting    its    suprL>macy     in     cookery,     no    one    could    bsre 
disputed     his    thesis.       As    the    radiating    centre    of   cnluni; 
genius,  Paris  is  tbe  cosmopolitan  Pidc-star — so  much  so  that 
it  has  become  an  article  of  popular  faith  that  every  FreDchmaa 
has  intuitive  talent  for  the  kitchen.      We  are  rather  inclined  to 
believe  that  his  undeniable  skill  and  resource  come  of  evolatioQ 
and  the  force  nf  circumstances.    French  and  English  started  fair 
in  the  Daiker  Agei;  i)ul  the  English,  safe  from  invasion  alter  the 
Conquest,  even  through  the  ferment  of  their  civil   strife,  lived 
in  tolerable  plenty.     On  the  other  hand,  distracted  France  was 
frequently  reduced  to  exireoiity  of  famine     it  is  impossible  In 
exaggerate  the  misery  of  the  loner  orders  under  the  exactions 
of  the  Crown  and  the  Barons,  when  the  land  was  being  ravaged 
by  Sht-arers    and    Flayers.      Dire  necessity  was  tbe  mother  of 
strange  resource;  the  starred  peasant  took  to  dressing  snakes 
r  and 
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uid  frogs,  snails  and  bei>tlf!s:  fnr  his  pnt-herbs  he  gathered 
ijockft  and  nettles  from  the  ditches :  he  snambled  for  acorns 
luul  beech-msst  with  the  swioe  of  bis  teiffneur^  and  threw 
srmples  xn  the  winds.  Everywhere  the  rustic  was  learning  ihe 
6nt  principle*  of  cookery  in  the  hnrtl^st  of  schools,  and  the 
borghers  lu  the  cities,  constnntly  besieged,  enjoved  aliniHt  <Miual 
BilrKntages.  Thej  made  salmis  of  rats^  and  fricassees  of  mice ; 
llie;  feasted  on  bone*,  cats,  and  dogs ;  the_y  became  experts  ia 
tbe  manipulatiiin  of  carrion.  When  in  more  tranquil  times  the 
great  nobles  kept  princely  households,  the  tucratirc  and 
btrooaTable  career  of  the  professed  cook  opened  new  and  hitherto 
■oknown  piitentialities  to  undeveloped  talent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  almost  identical  effect  of  similar 
ioflueoces  north  of  Ihe  Tweed.  Scotland  was  naturally  a  poor 
coeatrjr,  exposed  to  frequent  invasifm  and  distracted  hy  feudal 
wan;  yet,  thanks  to  its  associations  with  France,  Scotland  de* 
Telopedacalinarysystemof  its  own,  infinitely  superior  in  breadth, 
CDBoeptton,  and  originality  to  that  of  its  more  favoured  southern 
eoemy.  Its  very  barrenness  and  savagery  gave  it  advantages. 
The  crops  might  be  fired  and  the  cattle  driven  from  the  straths. 
Bat  there  were  deer  and  black  bullocks  on  the  hills:  the  burns 
ssrarmed  with  troat  and  the  rivers  with  saltnon.  There  were 
mair-fowl  on  every  heath:  there  were  wildfowl  on  every  tarn 
uhI  sea-lorh.  The  French  came  to  teach  the  Scot  how  to  dress 
tfaete  delicacies.  We  can  still  trace  the  French  inOucncus  in 
the  Domenclature.  The  *  gigot '  of  mutton  is  served  on  an 
' aslwl,*  and  tb«  baggis,  the  national  dish  par  exceUenct^  ia 
limply  the  old  French  haehit.  There  was  profusion  of  game 
and    fish,  but    in    cTcrything    else    severe  economy  was  to  be 

C'sed.  The  sheep's  head,  which  elsewhere  is  thrown  to  the 
became  a  national  tiainty.  The  siomacb  was  utilised  to 
contain  tbe  haggis,  a  primitive  receptacle  for  rich  materials, 
among  which  the  plock  and  the  liver  played  important  parts. 
Even  the  blood  was  mingled  with  toasted  oatmeal  to  make  such 
savoury  black  and  white  puddings  as  Caleb  RaUlerstone  carried 
off  in  triumph  when  he  descentled  on  the  coopers'  christening 
(nut.  But  perhaps  the  most  notable  achievement  of  resourceful 
fnigality  was  the  cock-a-leekie,  when  leeks  and  kale  were  the 
ooty  vegetable8,and  even  onions  were  imported  from  Holland.  It 
vaa  the  poverty  and  not  the  will,  of  the  Scots  that  consented  to 
tbe—  compromises.  When  rents  went  up  and  stall-feeding  came 
is,  when  vegcublcs  of  every  kind  became  common,  then  the 
iBBemorial  hospitality  was  more  lavishly  displayed,  and  they 
made  the  reputation  for  soups  and  kide  dishes,  in  which  they 
have  only  been  surpassed  by  the  French.     Taking  the  Scotch 
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cuisine  spriously,  there  is  no  safer  authority  than  *  The  Cook 
fin<l  Ilntitewirei  Manual/  by  Mistress  Meg  Dodds.  It  «» 
irrittea  hy  Mrs.  Johastun,  a  norelist  of  some  repute  in  bn 
time;  and,  besides  the  sterling  merit  of  the  matter,  it  sUowi  do 
little  of  the  literary'  tcrvf-  of  DrilUt-Savarin.  There  is  plenty 
of  good  eating  in  the  Waverlej  novels,  but  there  is  nulbiag 
more  seductive  in  those  immortal  works  than  Mrs.  Johnstoni 
sturj  of  iho  institution  of  the  Cleikum  Club,  and  of  Dr. 
Redgill's  sumptuous  cnlertainuicnt  by  the  crocketj  nabob  it 
St.  Ronan's. 

Hay  ward  tells  us  that  bis '  Quarterly  '  articles  were  overpraiaol, 
as  he  could  only  claim  credit  for  getting  up  a  brief.      There  he 
was  over-Riodest,  though  that  was  not  generally  supposed  to  be 
a  weakness  of  his.     His  sympathetic  sketches  of  recent  soi 
contemporary  celebrities  in  the  cooking  world  are  vlmiraUe; 
he   has   outlined    with    graphic   iatelligeaoe   the   growth  sad 
progress  of  the  French  cuisine;  but  nothing  is  more  noteworthy 
than  his  rare  arquaintance  with  the  special  gifts  of  the  attiill 
of  talent  who  had  only  a  limited  reputation  iu  London  sociri^. 
How  he  obtained  that  exceptional  knowledge  wc  t-aunot  pre- 
tend to  say:   we  only  know  that   his  inquiring  mind  was  M 
easily  satisfied  on  subjects  that  fascinated  him.     He  had  a  ran 
fund  of  reminiscence  to  draw  upon.     In  his  middle  age  he  bul 
seldom  dined  at  home:  as  indolence  grew  upon  him  with  tb( 
infirmities  of  age,  be  rarely  went  out  to  dinner.      Five  days  out 
of  six  be  was  seated  at  the  tabic  iu  tlic  north-eastern  comer  of 
the  AtbeaiFum  dining-room.    V'vars  before,  he  had  withdraws 
from  the  Carlton,  chiefly  because  he  had  been  changing  Ui 
politics,  but  also,  as  he    once  said   feelingly,   because  he  pn> 
terred  the  Athena-um  cuisine.      He  remarks  that  the  reputsiioof 
of  clubs  and  restaurants  are  for  ever  fluctuating  with  the  chanpi 
in  their  kitchens.     Uefincd  as   be  was  in  his  culinary  talte^ 
he   was   alio   dainty  at  to  his  company.      Latterly,  the  duel 
members  of  the    select   coterie   over  which  he  presided  wert 
Kinglake    and    iJunbary,    Chenery    of    the    'Times,*    and  Sil 
William  Gregory,  when  in  town  ;  with  some  stray  staiestnsBi 
ambassador,    or    colonial    govcroor    who    had  just    turned  up 
on    furlough.       He    had    outlived    any    laxity    of    indolgenoe; 
his    repast    for    the    most   part    was    simple,    though    he  *» 
fastidious    as    tu    the   dressing    and    serving.       But    it   wis  > 
standing,  although   generally  a  silent,  grievance,    that  one  w 
his  best  friends  and  most  familiar  cronies  was  what  be  lorrow' 
fully  called    a  very  free  feeder.       He    would  look    askanoe  tX 
indigestible    dishes    cavuatly    introduced.       He    was    a    mai 
of  moods,  and    in   silence   he    would   sometimes  sit,  but  96 
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aat  coold  bilk  more  eloquently  when  the  reverberating  chord 
WW  touched.  The  sure  way  to  awakea  him  was  judicious 
coDtniiltciiun,  as  his  friend  Mr.  Kinglake  knew  well,  when  he 
vould  let  fall  some  »lyly  provociitive  r«DiArk,  with  a  humorous 
droop  of  the  eyelids.  Hay  ward's  writing  is  sparkling,  but  his 
tsblc  talk  was  more  brilliant  still.  He  bad  known  almost 
frervbody  worth  knowing.  Political  recollections  and  social 
reaialscences  blended  themselves  naturally  with  the  menus 
iX  rttkerehi  dinners.  As  he  relate*  with  honourable  pride,  he 
lud  often  bern  charged  with  the  ordering  uf  these  ineniorable 
Rputs.  Standing  up  in  his  animation  after  dinner  over  the 
coSee,  be  would  almost  walk  '  into  '  bit  interlocutor,  laying  out 
die  uhtes  agaiof  recalling  the  repartees,  and  repeating  the 
UmaioU, 
He  was  nearly  as  much  at  home  in  Paris  as  in  London,  and 
knew  the  Paris  of  the  Boulevards  and  Palais  Royal  well, 
that  be  says  of  tbe  restaurants  might  have  been  written 
'jtalerday.  Many  that  were  famous  then  are  famous  now, 
ttnagb  others  have  risen  into  fashionable  repute,  chiefly  by 
catfring  for  the  passion  of  the  travelling  American  for  ostentation 
■All  exorbitant  charges.  But  we  marvel  at  one  remarkable 
omitiiun,  as  we  note  melancholy  changes.  Hay  ward  says 
aotbing  of  the  Cafe  Voisio.  Its  popularity  with  French  con> 
nuiueurs  is  great ;  the  cookery  has  al  ways  been  unexceptionable  ; 
itposaessed  the  choicest  and  best  assorted  collection  ol  burgun- 
dies^ till  iu  cellars  were  laid  under  contribution  in  the  sieges 
of  Paris ;  and  its  Gasci>n  poiirine  de  mouton  a  la  sauce  JSer- 
Mue,  a  frequent  plat  du  Jour  at  the  dijeunerM^  would  have 
uficed  of  itself  to  give  honourable  dittiaction, 

Hayward  prints  a  letter  fnim  his  old  friend  Count  d'Orsay, 
GODtaioing  'an  accurate  classification  and  description  of  the 
principal  restaurants.'  Tbe  three  first  mentioned  by  tbe  Count 
tre  the  Frbres  Provenqaux,  Pliilippe's,  and  the  Cafe  ilc  Paris. 
All  are  gone,  and  how  are  we  to  account  for  it?  Not  by  any 
decline  in  the  cookery,  for  they  maiouined  their  reputation  till 
tbey  startled  their  patrons  by  suddenly  closing  ihrir  doors. 
Aa  explanation  may  be  suggested  in  ihe  case  of  Philippe' 8= — 
U>ai  it  was  situated  somewhat  iiside  from  beaten  tracks;  but  tbe 
Freres  was  in  ihe  very  centre  of  the  Palais  Koyal,  and  tbe 
Cafe  de  Parts,  on  the  Boulevard  de«  Italten*,  was  unrivalled  as 
l«  locality.  Philippe's^  in  particular,  was  an  irreparable  loss. 
Dr.  Hayward  truly  remarks  that  it  Was  easy  to  run  up  a  high  bill 
lime;  but  on  the  other  hand  in  no  place  could  «  frequenter 
kliokaew  the  ro|Ksdine  at  once  so  well  and  so  economically. 
Deaf  old  M.  Pcscal,  always  on  the  prowl  among  his  tables,  was 
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resflj  ennogh  to  recommend  some  special  dub,  witboat  c«> 
dearrn<iinf;  on  the  c<nL  Bat  he  was  equally  willing  to  ofltr 
frienOI^r  counsel  »s  to  frugal  pfata  nf  cxquisilL*  (lavoar.  Nothing 
in  foups  could  be  more  savourjr  tbau  the  familiar  pwie  oitt 
erout<ms;  and  tbe  moulet  d  la  pouiettt,  that  daintj  dear  to  ifat 
lorHte,  was,  in  iu  simple  ityle,  an  approHcb  to  pcrfecttm; 
Mr.  Hayward  relates  how  a  ronscientious  waiter,  after  obviou 
tcsrcbings  u(  heurt,  recom mended  a  partv  with  satisfactory  lesvlu 
tn  try  a  clieajter  liurguody  than  tbe  wine  tbey  bad  ordeml 
M.  Pescal  Ufted  (o  give  a  Beaane  at  three  francs,  which  mtjiltt 
content  any  mai),  and  was  superior  to  anything  now  ohtaioabk 
for  twice  the  money.  VVe  are  anrprised  to  see  that  Mr.  Haywsnl 
selects  tbe  potage  a  la  Bagration  as  a  iptcialite  of  tbe  Trail 
Frurcs.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  Pliilippe  who  had  tbe  secret  of 
that  inestimablf?  Boup,  and  anything  you  grit  at  the  Freres  nr 
elsewhere  was  n  disappointing  imitation.  One  disb  in  wttiek 
tbe  Fr^res  eicellnd  was  a  dream  of  delight  that  baunts  ut  still— 
Xhr-fai»etn  a  la  Sainte  Alliance,  aluffed  with  snipes  and  imffloh 
^jtiat  de  pradil^ctxvn  of  Brillat^Savarin. 

That  triad  of  renowaeii  restaurants  has  <li8appearpd,  Irt 
Paris  is  slill  the  chef-lieu  of  epirurism.  The  windows  nl 
Cbevet  suggest  some  faint  idea  of  tbe  impulse  given  bf 
govrmandiie  to  French  ioduatries  and  commerce.  Eugene  Sm 
baa  eloquently  enforced  that  economical  fact  in  bis  'Sept 
P6cbus  Capilaux.*  The  deliraries  of  tbe  world  arc  to  be  sees 
in  the  great  Parisian  magtuint  tie  comettibkf,  from  tbe  biflW 
nests  of  Chinese  caverns  to  Burguodi»n  snails.  Standing 
in  contemplative  admiration  before  Chevet's  froit  festoons  awl 
game  tropbie*,  we  have  often  dreamed  of  going  on  a  senooi 
gmatronomical  pilgrimage.  For  the  intelligent  tourist  can  do 
no  better  than  give  his  travel  an  engrossing  purpose,  with  ibe 
assurance  that  hicinvesttgtitions  will  prove  a  boon  to  humaniiy. 
There  are  stages  where  tbe  epicure  is  sure  to  rest  happy,  and 
he  is  ever  animated  by  tbe  hope  of  tome  blissful  discover). 
Mr.  May  ward  has  interesting  notes  on  various  European 
botelt  of  reputation  in  his  time,  and  there  is  nothing  morf 
instructive  tbnn  bis  allusions  to  local  specialities.  Hotels,  ai 
he  bas  said,  arc  for  ever  rbanging.  Till  laiierty  Berlin  was  ib« 
most  benighted  of  capitals,  and  Jager's,  wbicb  be  praises,  would 
•eem  to  ba*e  vanished.  But  the  Prussian  caitinc  was  greatly 
imiebtnl  to  Urbain  Dubois,  who  long  superintended  tbe  royal 
kitchens  ;  and  with  the  rts«  of  tbe  HoheoxoUems  and  tbe 
Unification  of  the  Empire  came  a  marvellous  revival  in  hotels 
and  rrstauntnts.  llAvwaid  has  pleasant  recidleclions  of  dinnen 
At  the  France  at  Dretdeuj  sent  up  bj  a  patriotic  Parisian  who 
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id  nerN  tliougfat  it  worth  while  to  tenrn  a  wortl  of  German, 
MOM  there  was  no  calinarv  literature  in  the  Teutonic.  We 
mild  t*y  that  tba  Uule)  ile  France  has  now  been  eclipsetl  by 
»beAutifuIly  situated  Bellevae,  At  Vienna  the  Grand-Duke 
uu'les  still  asserts  its  supremccr  over  more  fuhionable  and 
[travagant  upstarts.  But  we  are  reminded  that  it  is  sixty 
lars  since  Hayward  wrote,  when  he  tells  every  tonrist  to  ask 
r  pat£  de  cfuMtutM  at  the  little  hostelry  on  ifaeSimjiUin.  Iti 
iritzerland  the  chamois  is  now  as  rare  as  the  rhinoceros  in 
IB  Transvaal,  and  the  innbeepers  have  long  ceased  to  imitnti* 
hub's  device — serriog  goat  steejTcd  in  vinegar  fur  chamois 
nisun. 

It  would  be  easy  to  map  out  the  lines  of  n  C's^roxomic  tour; 
msiog  the  Channel,  wc  should  stop  at  Boulogne  for  the 
la;  the  fishing-hoats  come  in  just  before  the  French 
htakfast  honr,  and  a  Boulogne  sole,  served  with  a  squeeze  of 
boa,  is  certainly  superior  to  the  estimable  flat-fish  of  Fotke- 
Me.  Brittany  is  a  rugged  and  inhospitable  country,  but 
tn  are  few  more  enjoyable  meals  to  be  had  than  in  its  quaint 
i  inns,  with  the  game  from  the  heaths  and  woodlands  and 
le  shellfish  frotn  such  rocky  bays  as  those  of  Douarnene^  or 
oray.  In  richer  Normandy  the  cooks  have  inherited  the 
oias  of  their  ancestors,  who  introduced  the  science  in 
ligland.  Campbell's  *  Life  in  Normandy,'  though  published 
I  1853,  ought  to  rank  as  a  classic,  It  shows  what  finished 
erk  may  be  accomplished  with  the  humblest  appliances:  how 
iquisile  boutllabautes  and  water  souchts  may  be  evolved  by 
naant  bands  from  \\itiffour»  da  eampoffne  ;  and  how  delicious 
imis  may  be  made  of  gaillomots  and  fishing  bifds,  if  jion 
>  careful  to  get  rid  of  the  essential  oil  bv  cutting  away  the 
irer  section  of  the  barks.  Starting  from  Paris  for  the  sooth 
t  tonrist  appreciates  the  attractions  of  the  buffets.  On 
the  great  lines  they  arc  good,  but  the  Paris-  Lyons- 
editerranoe  i*  facile  jtrincepa.  We  know  nothing  pleasanter 
u)  breaking  the  fast  at  Dijon  or  at  papal  Avignon,  thoogh  at 
rignon  the  ph>ltoxera  has  latterly  made  sad  work  with  the 
iWhratrd  Cbuteau  \euf  des  Papes.  At  Nime*.  in  torrid 
■uner,  when  the  appetiie  must  be  templed,  wc  fondly 
■BCmber  the  green  tomatoes,  with  the  piquant  stuffing 
stoned  with  sprigs  of  thyme.  At  Vaucluse  the  trout  and 
e  crayfish  have  attrncled  more  pilgrims  than  the  sonnets  of 
ctrarch.  Then,  turning  westward,  »t  Toulouse  you  are  in  a 
Riitious  city  which  has  perpetuated  the  prodigal  traditions  of 
lu  Counts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whose  names  were  synnnymoua 
pith  Oriental  luxury.  At  Perigueux  there  aie  the  truffled 
1  toikeys 
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iuxVeys  and  the  trufHed  path  de  pertirix ;  at  Bordeaux  iie 
t\i<^  pre-aai^  mutton,  the  crpe»,  most  lubclnus  of  uiusbrooma,  ibe 
TOi/ami^  most  delicnte  of  ttrdioes,  and  the  Joie*  de  canard  AT 
otiMSt  wbich  are  tbe  envy  of  enleebkd  di^eslions. 

Bej-ond  the  Pyrenees  it  is  a  pitiiul  contrast.     Yei  oven  u 
hungry  and  thinty  Spain,  scarcity  of  t'omi  and  firing  has  liaoi 
■pua&nr  to  tbe  slew  of  the  aavciiry /'ucA^rr?;  tbe  bates  uf  Morh 
torches,  from  swine  said  to  fatten  on  snakes  as  well  as  bcmi^ 
surpass  tbose  of  VVestplialia  ;  the  rabbits  uf  ibe  (khesaa  of  Estifr 
maduraare  unrivalled  ;  and  tbe  perdicet  escaliecJiadof  of  tbe  seoit- 
subterraneous  Madrid  wine  cellars  are  not  to  be  despised :  Huf 
give  an  admirable  fiavaur  tu  tbe  copa  of  li|;bt  Montilla  or  Man* 
jtanilla.     Though  tbe  Kenaissaoire  ortf>inate(i  in  Italy,  in  tbsl 
favoured  peninsula  the  cook«?ry  has  deteriorated  ;  for  hospitality 
is  as  little  an  Italian  ag  a  Spanish  virtue.     But  there  is  good 
eating-  to  be  found  there  with  diligent  research,  and  no  cooki 
are  mure  painstaking.     Faiiing  ortolans  or  beccaficos,  we  bare 
known  a  superannuated  artist,  pottering  the  livelong  day  ont 
a  tiny  charcoal   furnare,  produce  eirtreps  of  liver  and  bacon  o( 
a  flavour  alnaost  identical  with  that  of  those  dainty  birds.     The 
Romans  have  always  risen  superior  to  prejudice,  as  one  may 
see   by  a  glance  at  their  markets;  and  national  dinners  at  the 
Minerva  or    Falcone    used    to    be    eccentric  revelations.     Tbe 
Florentines  are  masters  in  risottos^  as  are  tbe  Neapolitans  tu 
niarcaronis;  and  tbe  aiinpUcity  of  iheie  dishes  never  palls. 

Tbe  olives  and  cypresses  of  the  Ionian  Islet  are  associated 
with  mullets  and  fish  soups,  with  cabobs  and  egg-plants,  with 
]amb  or  kid  stulTed  with  ptictacbio  nuts,  and  with  pastry  almost 
transcending  that  of  Home  or  Seville.  But  we  shall  travel  do 
/urther  to  the  Kast,  though  Constantinople  in  its  Turkish 
quarters  is  tempting.  We  have  adverted  already  to  the 
Arehduke  Cb»rl(!s  at  Vienna,  where,  as  at  the  Miinscb  or  tbe 
Goldem-r  Lamm  in  the  Leopolditadt,  you  have  Bohemian 
pheasants  and  Austrian  venison  in  perfection.  The  restaurants 
are  somewhat  expensive,  but  you  may  save  on  the  wines,  for 
ihe  cheaper  Austrian  and  Hungarian  vintages  go  excellently 
with  rOtis  of  game.  In  Munich  the  late  Herr  islelcb  bad  made 
A  name  and  a  fortune.  His  house  was  a  resort  of  the  nobility, 
and  renowned  for  its  Bordeaux.  The  Bavarian  cuisine  is 
decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  Auatria,  and  tbere  is  a  marked 
change  for  the  better  when  you  pass  into  Tyrol ;  but  the 
xefresbtnent'toouis  at  the  juoctiou  of  Treuchtlingen  have  always 
been  noted  for  tbrlr  xausag^ea.  Remarking,  in  passing,  that  there 
Are  no  better  tables  d'hote  in  Central  Kurope  than  those  of  tbe 
hotels  at    VVildbad,  and  Cbal  tbe  trout    of  Heidelberg   are    at 
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pqsa!  to  thnic  of  VaucIo«P,  we  satrctt\y  care  to  linger  at 
klort.  though  there  was  a  time  when  the  cookery  at  its 
ie  and  Klimische  Kaiser  was  the  best  in  Germanv>  Brcry- 
iremks  the  jnarney  at  Cologne,  nnd  the  Rhine  salmon  and 
teh'tUcke  are  as  well  worth  watting  for  as  the  Domkirrhe. 
MDDoisseurs  who  know  the  town  will  seek  oat  Bcttger'*, 
e  Klvioe  Budeo^Hise,  celebrated  fur  its  ujeters  and  its 
t,  and  for  sundry  othor  speuialitics.  Unpretentious  almost 
eannesB,  it  is  much  patronised  by  the  VVestphalian  aristo- 
,  The  Low  Countries  have  always  beea  a  land  of  good 
p  nowhere  is  rarer  Burgundy  to  be  obtained — Romanee^ 
!,  and  Clos  Vnugeot,  floated  thither  by  river  and  cnnal — 
1  can  prevail  on  some  of  the  »td-fashione<]  boats  to  unlock 

reservMl  cellars.  Foot!  in  the  Brussels  hotels  used  lo  be' 
mningly  abundant  and  fabulously  cheap;  but,  as  tourists 

poared  in  and  charts  have  run  up,  it  has  deteriorated 
ID  quantity  and  qaalitj.  Still  the  ^i^ourm^t  will  have  reason 
satisfied  in  such  restaurants  as  the  Cafe  Iliche  and  the- 
er  de  Cancnle,  no  bad  imitations  of  their  Parisian  prnto- 
,  and  contequeorly  »pl  to  be  overcrowded.  Another  rxcellent 
g-placc  is  Allatd's,  in  ihe  near  neighbourhoml  of  the  UfHrher. 
•  can  only  cast  a  (r'ance  at  recent  culinary  literature. 
1  Hayward  wrote,  Ude,  Francatclli,  and  Soyer  were  the 
iritie*.       Since   then,   Gouffe,  Kettner,    and    many   others 

given  valuable  books  to  the  world,  but  Urbain  Dubois 
J  the  foremost  place.  Chief  of  his  works  is  the  sump- 
lyillustraleil  quarto  on  •  Artistic  Cookery,'  which  appeared 
(70.  A  consummate  master  of  his  art,  he  professes  to- 
ise  economy  and  he  preaches  simplicity  :  indeed,  be  may 
id  to  have  set  a  fashion  in  the  latter  respect,  and  gone  far 
tla  originating  a  revolution.  Nothing  can  be  more 
ng^  than  the  contrast  between  the  refined  moderation  of 
t>urt  meniu  and  tin-  intolerable  and  Interminabte  agglomera- 
te dishes  at  our  City  feasts  and  great  company  festivals. 

the  self-respect  of  the  fastidious  artist  he  sets  his  face 
•t  mixing  wines  and  liqueurs,  from  the  Sauteme  of  the 
^  and  the  Madeira  of  the  turtle  to  the  Chartreuse  or 
Hctine  that  chase  the  coffee.  His  treatises  are  both 
ical  and  scientific  though  perhaps  ho  devotes  excessive 
ion  to  the  decoration  and  ornamentation  of  his  chief 
L  Elaboration  implies  delay.  Bnt  the  cosmopolitan  c/tfj' 
^graceful  complioient  to  the  progress  of  the  art  in  England, 
I  it  possible  to  quote  a  more  unimpeachable  authority  : — 

aglish  cookery,  considered  in  its  pnctical  resultj*  aud  its  ri^^h 
iou,  stamla  muoh  higher  than  its  former  reputation ;  it  has  in 
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erciy  roBjMwt  irupruvoil.iuid  adTonead  towordn  perfection.  Tbc  t&Uw 
of  the  nobility  and  gvotiy  am  aerred  with  anDoaimoQ  opoltmce,  bat. 
abjTO  all,  with  tbo  uiooBt  core  and  attentioo.' 

He  adds  that  '  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  England  culiour 
art  is  more  acudied  than  ia  any  otber  countrj^,'  wliicb  boldi  out 
hopeful  prospects  of  further  development     Of  mioor  treuisec 
writteu  more  especially  for  use  in  mmlerate  kitcbeas  tb«re  hut. 
bi»n    many.     We  know  of  none  more  prm-lically  useful  ihu 
Crc  -  Fydd's    '  Family     Fare.'       The     numerous     writings   at 
Mrs.  de  Salis  am  amuting  and  inttrucltve,  though  aometiioci 
inexact.      Lady    Harriet   St.  Clair's  *  Dainty   Dishes '  is  not 
undescnring  of  its  attractive    title :    *  Tbc   Cookery   Book  *  of 
Margaret  Sims  is  no  unworthy  sequel  to  that  of  the  classical 
Meg  Dodds:  Mrs.  Henry  Reeve's  '  Coc»kery  and  Housekeeping' 
is  the  fruit  of  rich  experience  and  refined  hospitality.    VV'c  have 
left  to  the  last  the  colossal  *  KncyRlopa>dianf  Practical  Cookery/ 
edited  by  Mr.  Garrett,  with  the  assistance  nf  celebrated  and 
decorated  specialists.     It  appeared  last  autumn,  it  brings  eTerj> 
thing  down  to  date,  and  it  extends  over  two  thousand   quarto 
pages.     Not  unreasonably  does  it  boast  itself  *  A  Complete  Di^ 
tionary  of  all  pertaining  to  tbe  Artot  Cookery  and  Table  Service,' 
and  we  marvel  at  the  multiplicity  of  the  details.     Here  again 
Com piler    and    con t ri butors    are    agreed    that    *  si mpl ici ty    mod 
economy  are  the  spirit  of  artistic  cookery.'     The  book  is  inter- 
spersed with  pregnant  quotations  from  standard  authors.     Listen, 
for  example,  to  Kettner,  on  the  abuse  of  the  truffle.     The  truffle 
served  fresh  in  the  winter  time,  in  France  or  Italy,  is  exquisite. 
Kettner  says  that  'at  its  best,  it  is  beyond  praise,'  but  that  *  a 
fresh  mushroom  gathered  in  English  fioldi  is  worth  mor«  than 
all  but  a  sprinkling  of  the  truffles  that  cross  the  Channel.'      We 
single  out  that  dictum  because  we  have  long  felt  assured  that 
the  craze  for  the  botllett  and  shrivelled  truffle  is  the  curse  of 
pretentious  Cni^Iieh  entrtxa  and  sauees. 

In  dismissing  the  subject  of  satisfactory  dining,  we  would 
offer  one  closing  word.  As  patience  is  the  paramount  virtue 
of  a  cook,  so  punctuality  should  be  the  considerate  response  of 
bis  employer.  There  are  few  men  we  admire  more  than 
Curran.  We  admire  him,  not  for  his  wit,  not  for  bis  eloquence, 
not  fur  his  sturdy  indepemlence  or  ill-regul&ted  patriotism,  bat 
l>ecause  he  always  dined  precisely  at  hi*  fixed  hour  of  five,  and 
Would  never  wait  a  second*  even  for  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Attlobioffraphii  of  Madame  Guyojt.     TranstateH    id 
full  by  Thomas  Taj-lor  Allen.     Two  rolumrs.    London,  \S97. 
'.  Lei    Af^tiijues    dann    la    Utt^ixUare    pr4tentt.       Par    Victor 
Cbarboanel.     Parii,  1897. 
.  La  Vie  Mifitxque.     P«r  ^Joaard  Scharc.     ParU,  1894. 
La  Catkt'iralt;.     Par  J.  K.  Huysinans.      Paris,  1898. 
Der  Kampf  nm  einen  ffeistlic/ien  LelKinsiiUtalt.     Neae  Grund~ 
itifimg   einer   WeUaimcltt.     Von    Rudolf    Eucken.     Leipzig', 
1896. 

La  Renaiaartee  de  V Idialisme.     Par  Ferdinand  BraneticK. 
Pwis,  1896. 

Le   Tritor  des  Humbles.     Par  Maurice  Maeterlinck.     Ninth 
edition.     Paris,  1896. 

Modem   Aftfiticism   and  other  Etsayt.     13  r  J.   F.    Grierson. 
London,  18if9. 
1.  />  Tiowmu  Mystieiime.     Par  F.  Paalhau.     Paris,  1891. 

VrORE  than  fortj  years  ago  Charles  Kin^alej,  in  an  article 

jyi.     contriboted  to  *  Fraser,'  spoke  of  mystieicm  as  a  mode 

if  thoogbt  And  feeling  *  now  all  but  extinct    in  England.    This 

ru  taid   at  a  tim«    when   the    mysticism    of  Cultrridgc,  *  the 

bkecT  of  Higb^ate.'  was  bearing  fruit  iu  the  n.'lig'ious  reaction 

ibe    Oxford    morement    and    In    the    mystical    theological 

"fOgt  of  Kingsler's  own   mentor,  F.  D.  Maurice.     Emersoa 

tttll  alirc,  uttering  hts  orphic  pronouncements  ;  and  only 

two  years  previously  Kingsley  himw^lf  had  written  a  preface  to 

ftUsi  VVinkworth's  translation  of  the  '  Theologia  Gurmanica.' 

That  choice  fl.iwcr  of  mystical  theology,  thus  tr<inipUnt«l  to 

£nglisb  soil,  soon  attained  sufKcient  popularity  to  be  included 

in  the  Golden  Treasury  series,  and  a  new  edition  was  called 

for  jost  five  years  ago.     All  this  shows  that  mysticism  wa« 

tbeo   and    is    now   very  far    from    dead.       Like   other  *  isms/ 

fflytticism  is  one  of  those  modes  of  thought  which  could  not 

have  become  *  isms'  unless  they  had  cunquvred  fr^r  themselves 

place  in  the  human  mind  by  reason  of  their  general  accept- 

st^encss,    but    which    recur,    like    some    comets,    at    uncertain 

pttiods.     Such  modes  may  ho  dormant  or  latent  at  times,  re- 

prded   by  superficial  observers  as  dead,  whilst  they  are  merely 

nodcrgoing  suspended  animation.     Mysticism  is  one  of  these 

fnenamin.      Kingsley  himself,  realist  as  he  was,  could  platonise 

•ilh  Plato  at  times.      He  shows  in  the  article  already  men- 

Uooed  that  '  mysticism   in  Its  highest  form  *  will  ever  remain 

'ttte  refuge  of  the  strongest  spirits,  and  in  its  more  base  and 

<i>ieaaed  forms  the  refuge  of  the  weak  and  sentimental  spirits'; 

mii  be  then  proceeds  in  hit  vigorous  way  to  vindicate  its  proper 
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use  as  It  necessary  phase  in  the  religious  life  of  those  deeper 
n&tarra  which,  dissatisfied  with  the  bttrc  bones  of  dogmfttino 
Bod    Impelled    Uv  ibe    unspiritual    forms    of  external  religiua, 
jrcarn  for  a  more  inltinale  union  with  the  Divine  Suul  ut  «U 
and  for  a  more  intuitive  perception  of  theological    truth.     At 
the  pri-scnt  moment  we  are  in  the  centre  of  a  '  mystical  cuUurv 
movcitif'nt,*  and   the  puhUcation  uf  Madame  Guyon's  autobio- 
frraph;  in  KngUsh  dress  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  it. 
There  are    other  signs    which    point    in    the   same   direction. 
Among   these    are    the    hearty    reception    acconletl    of  late  to 
Maeterlinck's  '  Treasure  of  the  Humble,'  the  popularity  of  th»t 
mystical  romancL*  '  John  Ingtesant,'  the  increasing  sale  of  theu- 
sophiral  literature,*  and  the  recent  appearance  of  a  thensnphical 
review  in  size  and  output  not  dissimilar  to  the  current  monthlies. 
In   France   a   new   school  of  poetry   and   fifittoa    has  twen 
founded,  professing-  a  peculiar  mysticism,  adapted  tu  present 
needs,  and  sufficiently  important  to  call  forth  the  serious  and 
not  unfriendly  criticism  of  such  men  as  Ferdinand  de  Brunett'cre. 
Eiposilory  treatises  on  the  history  and  meaning  of  the  more- 
mcnt,  one  or  two  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  bead  of  this 
paper,  inform  us  that  modern  mysticism  in  its  various  fonns 
really  constitutes  a  revolt  against  the  dogmatism  of  material- 
istic science:  and  that  it  is  fast  becoming  a  place  of  refuge 
for  certain  minds  desirous  of  escaping  from  the   formal  con- 
ceptions of    natural    realism    and    the    hard    and    dry    ificta,    or 
dictations,  of  those  high  priests  of  modern  science  who  have 
pronounced  a  death  sentence  on  spiritual  philosophy.     With- 
out   rejecting    the    aid    of   science,    it    takes    hold    of    those 
who,    noting    the    actual    limits    of    knowledge,    are    eager    to 
discover  the  unknown  central  power  which  binds  together  the 
observed  fads  nnd  forces  of  nature,  and  to  trace  some  principle 
of  union   and   harmony  which  may  servo  as  a  basis  for  moral 
conduct  or  religious  association.     There  are  others  who,  over- 
awed  by  the  mysterious  power  of  evil  in  the  individual  and 
society,  are  attracted   by  it ;  others,  again,  are   fascinated    by 
those  occult  phenomena  which  positive  science  has  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  explain.     By  some  sort  of  chemical  combination 
all  these  taken  together  pnxluce  a  mystical  movement  opposed 
to  materialism,  just  as  the  eclectic  spiritualism  of  Victor  Cousin 
was    a    reactionary    movement    directed     against    the    Deistic 
rationalism   of  the   last   century.      It  is  the  mystical  instinct 
Asseitiug  itself  against  the  usurpations  of   the    official    philo- 
sophy ot  Positivism  ;  it  amounts  to  an  attempt  to  enter  into  the 

*  6m  '  (ieb«ml  BonoK  nt  th«  Twontj-firtt  Aanirf^narf  of  tbo  TbeoaophlcMl 
Sodnty '  (vilb  official  dooumenta),  Hatliaa,  1897,  pfx  37  at  §eq. 
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of  nature   and    human    life  wbich    scientific   Agaodici 
dt&litelf  refase  to  appruacb ;  it  is  an  endeavour  to  iodemnirjr  > 
Bite  ttie  iptritaat   losses  wr   have  sustained   or  are  in  daoger] 
U  tacnrring    bj*  accepting  a   purely    mecbanical    vJenr  of  thv 
wrme. 

Novbere  is  this  mental  trnic  of  the  U»l  dtN^.ide  in  thia  centurj 
■on  pruDooQceU  tban  in  the  current   pbilosupbj  of  Genaau^v. 
ud  io  DO   work   is  it    more  empbalically   sintcd   Uian  in  tbaj 
lOsUrij   and    readable    exposilioo    of   this   spiritual    reaction 
kf  E«c4eo.     The    book   ba«    for   ita    title,  '  The  Struggle  for 
aSpiritaal  Life  '  (or,  more  correctly,  *  Lif(-*-i:nntent  *),  and  fi>rmt , 
I  iet(ad  lo  other   works   b^   the  same   author,  with   a  similar' 
*mtm»cj  lo  vindicate  the  spiritual  reality-  underlying  the  actaal 
fhuMawna  of  life. 

li  n  travel  further  north,  the  mjraticiam  of  ToUtol  and  ll>««-n 

iMvit  like  a  kind  of  idealistic  nr  spiritual  Aurora  Borealts,  lo 

Ml  ike  black    darkness  of  a    glonm;   scepticism  ;    it  is,  indeed, 

Wa  tbe  RiMsiaas,  through  Vogiie,  that  the  French  Sjmbolixu 

&IU  leanwd  to  take  ap  the  parable  of  mistical  idealism.     \tt  the 

■juidaai  we  refer  to  is  not  merely  the  result  of  racial  propen- 

BtM.    To  speak  of  it  as  the  result  of  the  vagueneu  pecaliar  to 

AtSbr  mIm),  ai  bred  nalumll/  in  the  Kuisian  steppe,  the  flnta 

if  Bblgiwoit  tbe    orbulous    mists    nf    Norway,   or    (be    dreamjr 

of  the  East,  whence  the  ^^labatmai  send  their  mjfftic 

tA  tbeir  Arran  *  brothers'  in  tbe  West,  is  to  localise  ita 

aibitzarily.      VVe  might  as  well   ascribe  tbe  mystictsm  of 

Amm  Beaaot  or  Atmie  Kiagsford   to  ibe  London  fogs,  or  that 

ilGenaml  OleoU  to  the  vast  looelioess  of  Americaa  praifKa, 

y^am  aiB  Ifae  fratastic  fancies  of  dreamers  living  asMMg  tha 

twhsaf  4<Ibc(  or  vell-aigh  diacarded  tbeoriea.     8mm  Cnuh 

■4  ipgcMlad— ■  so  doabc  contain,  bat  it  i«  far  from  bcuif  ifae 

«44t  oviit.    The  antversalii/  of  tbe  leodeocy,  and  it*  eKiaaeocr 

ndv  farvu^  coaditions  of  time  and  pLacf!,  ibrbid  as  to  attn* 

t«a  it  prinnnlj  or  solely  to  local  csates.     Plocinac  am)  Apol- 

bana  it  Tjvsr  aanng  the  genial  fireeka,    Hafiz  and   Oinw 

Kbayjaai   mmttrnff  pfaaMB^^oving    Penians,  Islamist    ^aBs  and 

'FiMiii,   Raddhisfs.'  Hebrews  like  KlipWi  tmA   H«IIentsiof 

i««s  of  PhUo'c  fiempefaaeat,  adepu  of  the  'ajstlc  roae'  an3 

liMrraKiiaa    andrr    tbe   Repnblic,    Catbcrise   of    Sicoa    and 

FtUbM  »■  JflMwiilMn^  Goethc'a  *baMiiBl  mmk;  Rmydbfmk 

m  HwyaMM.  Fadna  ud  Fanlnjr,  PrntmeOm*  nad  ifa  Pnl, 

^flsBMT  w  Ik    rirtinart   rri*  Hinirtiait  w  th    ■[■ii  i  ifc 

imdamm  Blmnukj—tll  ibsnM, 
ami  dcffaca,  bd  j»«crs  awd  nsbvfi 
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the    icieDlific   and    tbe    uascicntific — nil    alike    are    under  flP 
m^'Stic  spell,  the  inixJeTD  sceptic  sometimes  t'vcu  more  so  ihtn 
the   Dncrittcal    believer,  for   nothing   is  more   remarkable  than 
the  credulity  of  the  incredulous. 

Mjsticisni,  indeetl,  may  be  railed  the  twilight  of  nascent  er 
of  dt-cadent  faith.  It  seenis  to  appear  periodicttlly  at  (be  dawa 
and  tbe  dutk  of  an  intellectual  or  religious  moremeQi,  at  tbe 
beginning  or  the  close  of  some  renaissance  or  reaction,  aad  for 
this  reasun :  at  such  times  there  is  as  much  obscurity  as  there  ii 
light  in  the  uitnds  of  ihose  who  would  believe  if  tbev  could  in 
an  age  of  half-faiths.  The  obliqueness  of  vision  in  recent  mjici* 
cism  has  been  actually  ascribed  tv  the  'dusk  uf  nations'  io  tbr 
latter  da^'s  of  this  dying  century,  a»  the  result  of  iu  soppoMd 
mental  decrepitude  or  senile  imbecility'.  But  it  rather  su^tgnii 
the  cbian)snun>  of  Ucmbrandt,  fnutidcj  on  a  predominaoce  of 
fnilh,  or  the  semi-obscurity  of  Hamlet,  arising  from  bis  veiled 
scepticiso]  :  it  leans  to  the  balf-bt^lief,  rather  implied  ittSB 
expressed,  of  Schleiermacher  and  Italfour  and  other  apolngiiu 
of  Kvtigion  and  advocate!  of  a  *  mystical  creed.*  This  creed, 
according  to  Balfour,  is  common  to  Keligion  and  An,  and,  u 
be  justly  says  in  the  chapter  on  Naturalism  and  Aesthetic  in 
bis  *  Foundations  of  Belief,'  it  cannot  *  be  squeezed  out  a( 
observation  and  experiment ;  science  cannot  give  it  us  ;  om  cut 
it  be  forced  into  any  sort  of  consistency  with  tbe  naturaliitie 
theory  of  tbe  universe.' 

Two  traits  noticeable  in  moat  mystic  movements  mmy  went 
to  explain  present  phenomena.  One  of  them  is  intellectual. 
These  movements  appear  in  times  of  exoetsite  subjectivity,  like 
the  'sea-deep  subjectivity*  of  the  present  day,  and  among  id 
eiite  of  thinking  people  who  are  easily  mistaken  fi>r  toen 
visionaries.  Tbe  other  trait  is  emotional.  This  has  a  tendenc; 
towards  *  spiritual  erotics,*  more  sensuous  in  some  cases,  at  in 
the  'devout  Bacchaaalia'  of  Hnhz  and  Baudelaire;  in  otbcrs 
more  ethereal,  as  in  the  'cloistered  and  otin  tern  plat  ire  myitics' 
Madame  Guyon  and  St.  Teresa.  The  modern  toying  and 
dallying  with  sacred  things  among  Symbolisu  and  Neo- 
Cathulics,  in  France  more  particularly,  implies  a  mysticiin 
which  lacks  somewhat  of  actuality,  a  vain  and  vague  desirf 
rather  than  a  Divine  possession.  What  these  persons  sK 
attracted  by  is  the  poetic  charm  and  the  engaging  QHireiyof 
the  older  mysticism,  but  they  are  onprepired  to  undergo  'h' 
severe  austerity  or  to  imitate  the  stern  self-abnegation  of  tiie 
older  mystics.  It  is  with  ihem  a  kind  of  gentle,  if  Mt 
maudlin,  feeling  of  melancholy  cost  into  a  mystical  form  of 
religious  yearning,  like  that  of  Obermann — the  Obermaoo  ui 
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luconr  and  Matthf^w  Arnold  alike.  It  i«  not  tli^  resultant  of 
mrttual  agonittai;  of  the  older  sort,  but  a  pour  »ubttitule 
M  ibc  sell-dcTotton  of  *dUintere»ied  love,*  sach  aa  we  tee 
BMaifrstcd  in  Madame  Gu^'on,  the  'liljr  of  m^ttical  aspiration.* 
1(  nur  be  well  to  compare  tliese  diverse  cbaracterislics. 
Tbis  wilt  enable  at  to  answer  llie  question  of  the  master 
of  this  nimlfrn  sclioui  uf  settbetic  uitstirism,  Sarcer*  when 
br  cries  out :  *  Je  ne  tais  ijuel  vent  de  in^siioistne  soufllc  sur  la 
Frurel  *  It  will  enable  us  in  the  country  of  ideal  m^aticiitn 
la  measure  its  velocity  and  force  as  s  raudorn  movement,  to  see 
rbether  it  is  reaJlj'  a  mighty  rushing  wind  or  a  volatile  breath; 
ii  other  words,  whether  this  *  renaissance  du  mysticiame/  or 
'maisiance  de  I'idee  religieuse,*  rvally  is,  or  only  prctendr. 
In  b^,  the  symptom  of  an  important  crisis  in  contenipornry 
MuMife, 

Jn  Madame  Guyon's  *  Aotobif^aphy/  recently  traotUted  by 

s  tboronghly  competent  nnd  sympathetic  writt-r,  we  have  the 

liilory  of  n  soul's  vicissitudes     It    was   written,  like  that    of 

SLTereta,  by  order  of  hrr  confesior.     Madame  Gujon  was  born 

St  Montargii,  a   town   alxmt   fifty    intirs    (rum    Paris,  in    1G48, 

^CT  father  was  the    iieigncur  de  la   Motbc   Wrgonville;   her 

imber's   maiden    name   was    Jcanno    Marie    Bouvicres    do    la 

3l(Mhe.     At  the  af;e  of  two  tears  and  a  half  she  was  placed 

t&  the    Ursuline    Seminary   of   her    native    town,    nnd    thrnce 

1tmi>re<l   at   the  solicitntion   of  the    Durhess   i*f   Mnntbason,   an 

Ulimate  friend  of  her  father,  to  the  Benedictines',  as  n  com- 

ptaioo  for  this  lady's  little  daughter.     Throughout  the  early  part 

tf  her  life  she  breatbrd  the  air  nf  the  cloister :  she  was  in  fact 

'ctiassee-croisaee  de  clultre  a  cloirrc,'  as  Huysmant  layt  of  one 

ifbu  heroes.     ScT<>ral  causes  combined  to  f>)ve  a.  spirilual  beat 

to  her  young  intelligence — her  Irequent  attacks  of  ill-health; 

er  uDsympntlietic  reJationt   with  a   mother  who  unduly  witb- 

Id  her  aflVrlion  from  the  child  yearning  for  lore,  and  with  a 

ihcr  standing  aloof  from,  whilst  proud  of,  his  daughter;  her 

trrcourse  with  aonie  of  '  the   rrligiuus '  about  her,  such  as  her 

(tier's  nephew,  titular  Bishop  of  Heliopolis,  a  missiooftry  in 

n  China,  temporarily  on  a  visit  at  ht-r  home,  and  a  'very 

Frnnciscao,'       At   the   age   of  twi'lve  ihe  determined 

follow    *  the    pas&ive    way   of    light    and    love,'    encouraged 

eirtu  by   a  perusal    of  the   works    of   Francis  de   Sales  and 

sdami^  CbantaU     About    tbis  time   she    rec«>rds,  with  much 

pDDCtion,    relapses    into    world liness,    faulis    and    failures, 

cmled,  hnwercr,   by   fresh   attempts  to   lend   a  spiritual   life. 

(or  a  time  the    progress  of    ihe  hiditen  life  within   was 

Mailed  by  her  visit  to  Paris  and    her  early  marriage.     The 
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young  girl,  brought  out  of  the  obsruritj  of  country  life   id 
the    brilliant    society    of    Paris    aodcr   *  le    roi   siileil,' 
natorallj  attrartM]  by  the  world    around    her.     She    posfcite^ 
the  very  qualities  wbicb  srcurtrd  for  her  a  bcarty  r«rcrptiaii  ;  »tae 
was  'faile  jMiur  le  inoadc,'  and  was  nut  loib  to  use  hrr  piiwrrs 
lo  make  a  figure  in  it.     Among  many  advantageous  offers  a( 
marriage  that  of  M.  Jacques  Guyon,  a  man  of  great  wealth, 
was  accepted,  although  in  point  of  disposition  he  was  a  most 
unsuitable  partner  for  this  idcaliatic  young  maiden  of  sixteen. 

The   marriage  took    place  in  January   1664.     '  fin  sooDer,' 
she  remarks,  '  was   I    in  my  husband's  house  than   1   prrceired 
it    would    be    for    vac    a  house    of    mouraing.'      Hcn^  she   was 
oot  of  her  element,  brought    into    immediate  contact  with  an 
ailing   and     therefore    irritable    husband,    and    a   quarrelsome, 
uorcasonablef  and  vulgar  motber-in-law,  who,  in  collnsion  witb 
Madame  Gn^on's  own  intractable  maid,  rendered  her  exittence 
almost  intolerable.       Compelled    tn   live   amon^  common-place 
people  without  culture  or  refinement,  she  retired  into   herself 
and    found    consolation  in    spiritual    communings.       This  she 
regardetl  as  providential ;  it  seemed  meant  to  draw  her  away  from 
the  vanities  and  frivolities  of  the  world  and  social  life  inco  the 
arms  of  the  Divine  Bridegroom.     Thus  *  immersion  into  God 
absorbed  all  things/     She  resorted  to  severe  mellKids  of  self- 
abnegation,  in>jrbid  introspect  ion,  scrupulous  attention  to  iriflest 
so  as  to  prrl'ecl  the  work  of  God  in  her  soul.     She  habitually 
exaggeratetl   occasional    lapses,  but  at   last   her   conrprHton    was 
(x>mplctc  on  Magdalen  Day,  July  22nd,  1668.     Many  men  and 
women  of  fashion  thus  assumed  in  her  day  the  *  religious  life,' 
among  them    Pascal  and  bis  sister,  the  daughters  of  Colbert, 
and    others.      Lords    and    ladies    of    the    Court   distinguished 
by    character,  intclltgeoce,   and    poitiion    gave    themsclres    up 
to     piety    and     detachment     of    soul.         We    need     not    follow 
Madame  Guyon  in  her  wanderings  and  missionary  expeditions 
after    the    death    of  her   husband    in    1676.      Not  unlike    the 
famous  widow  Paula,  mentioned  by  St,  Jerome,  she  left  behind 
her  her  youitg  children  with  dry  eyes  to  follow  her  apostolate, 
detlicatetl  to   her  work  in   sclf-deVoled   banikhment   bt   D'Aran- 
tboo,   Bishop  uf  Geneva,  at  tbe  tomb  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales. 
We  pass  over  her  missionary  laltours  at  Gex  and  Thonon,  and 
her  troubles  with  the  Bishop  of  Geneva,  her  temporary  retire- 
meat  to  Turin  and  subsequent  return  to  France.      She  settled 
.  t[>r  a  lime  at  Grenoble,  but  was  driven  to  seek  refuge  first  in 
F  Jklarseilles,  then  in  Italy,  and   finally  re-eniered    Paris  alter  fire 
yean*  wanderings,  suspetrted  of  heresy,  but  gathering  spiritual 
strength  in  pcrtccuiioD,  regarding  herself  as  a  *  martyr  of  the 

Holy 
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U\j  Gboftt,*  aotl  reiranletl  hy  olbrra  as  '  tlic  lipad  of  the  new 
pinuatity.'  B_v  ibis  timi^  her  '  sciritood,' as  she  caIIs  it,  had 
'brfD  entirely  cunsuux-d  in  the  jiurjialorj'  she  had  passed 
tluinigb.'  In  the  mfaniiiTK;  she  bad  romposi'd  'The  Spiritual 
Torrentt,*  and  *  The  Melbo<l  of  Fra^icr,'  and  also  a  *  Comment  on 
Dticles ' — books  permeated  with  those  mistical  viewt  and 
Itiments  which  suhsrqoently  formeil  the  groandwork  of  her 
sccoulion,  and  whiuh  led  to  b«r  ronfineiiipnt  b^  onlfr  of  the 
KiBK.  Keleaard  about  eight  montba  Inter  through  the  inQucnce 
cfMadame  de  Miiirilenon  in  October  lti88,  she  rose  into  favour 
vilfa  the  latter,  gaiued  an  entrance  into  Sanit*Cir,  and  in  its 
iamediate  ueigbbourhood  tnade  the  acquaintance  of  Fenelon 
ia  ilk*  bouse  of  the  Ducbcsie  de  Charost.  Their  views  on 
'iawaid  religion  '  and  ^  diBiDterested  love  '  drew  ibcin  to  each 
otber,  and  brought  down  upon  tbem  the  severe  ceaaure  of 
Houuet,  whose  positive  ind  practical  mind  inclined  to  dogmatic 
^aesB,  and  for  whom  their  '  holj  indifTercnce*  and  the  *  con- 
Itnplnli  re  state*  bad  Utile  meaning.  When  Fcnelnn's  *  Maxims 
oi  Ibe  Saints,'  wherein  these  ideas  were  embodied,  ap^ieared, 
jantno  hundred  years  ago^  the  book  was  violently'  attacked  bv 
ibeBUhop  of  Mcitux,  b^  whos*^  influence  Madame  Guyon  was 
tlimwa  into  prJsou  a  second  time,  first  at  V'incennei,  in  1696, 
and  then  in  the  Bastille,  in  l^HS.  Here  she  remained  till  her 
libnation  in  1702.     She  died  June  9tb.  1717. 

If  we  compare  Madame  (lujron  with  some  modem  French 
iniittc*  we  cannot  help  beinj^  struck  by  great  dilTerenccs;  and 
J«<,  looking  more  deepiv,  we  tee  under  the  apparent  contrast 
Tttmblances  and  subsiantial  agreements  both  in  aim  and 
iKtbod.  Allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  tbc  widely 
diferent  conditiunj  and  circumstances  affecting  the  modes  of 
tboDght  peruliar  to  the  seventeenth  and  nineteenth  centuries 
lentfrCtively.  Broadly  S]>ealtii>g,  the  distinguishing  character- 
Mltc  of  Madame  Guyon's  mysticism  ia  its  unquestioning  faith. 
Of  doubt  there  it  absolutely  none.  She  has  so  vivid  a  real  ligation 
«f  the  constant  presence  and  indwelllag  of  Christ  that  at  times 
ibeleels  herself  undergoing  a  kind  of  splrltuat  palingenesis  of 
tile  Lord  in  her  own  person — *  Christ  formed  within  '  brr.  At 
One  time  she  her&elf  becomes  the  child  Jesus.  She  is  not  only 
*mcified  with  Christ'  in  a  metaphorical  sense;  she  identifies 
herself  with  'Christ  crucified*  in  the  act  of  voluntary  'self- 
inunolalion.'  Like  the  Brazen  Serpent,  she  is,  in  bc-r  own 
penectition,  lifted  op  for  the  healing  of  other  souU.  She  ceases 
Htiirly  to  lead  a  ielf>centjed  separate  life :  abe  lives  in  the 
'rcmral  depth  ' — to  use  the  phrase  of  Behmen  and  de  Marsay  : 
idnilified  entirely  with  (he  Uiriue  Spirit,  she  lives  '  the  bidden 
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lifo  with  Christ  in  God.'  It  is  with  the  same  implicit  fairb 
ihKt  fthn  srffs  Divinn  interpositions  on  hpr  liohalt'  in  tririsl 
oCf^urrrtiCi'S,  nml  ininiculiius  esnL|>es  are  recorded  with  a  tialrff 
anil  prrfecti}-  innocent  rgotism. 

Coninist  the   piiting  nf  melancholy  m}-sttcs  in   the  pmmt 
day  r     Thcto  gontlf  men  cultivnte  the  mystic  muse  with  sludinl 
dllettantiim,   lament   in   polished  verses  or  delicate   prose  ibc 
•orrow  of  the  world,  and  describe  in  the  grand  style  their  inno 
Conflicts   and    luiinful    struggles   towards     spiritual    ptrfectioa. 
Thi>y  are  simply  masters  in    the  art  uf  pious    phrase-making, 
limpid    in    form    but   not    alwars    pure    in    its    suggest iveness, 
pAniding  in  exquiiilc  language  their  mystical  devotion  to  the 
spiritual  ideal,  but  in  their  sublimated  reveries  nucly  reminding 
themselves  «>r  their   rea<lcrs  of  the  Stoic   maxim   that    '  Nature 
owns  no  man  who  is  not  a  niartvr,*     They  are  not  of  the  stufl 
real  martyrs  are  made  of,  nor  hare  tbev  the  strong  fsitb  martyrs 
ILw  by  and  die  for.    There  i*.  doubtless,  a  morni  background  to 
aiTstirism.      It  appears  as  a  reActinn  against   the   more  or  less 
refinrd  forms  of  wuauatitv  in  the  davs  of  M«<)ameGoyon  and  of 
LiHlise  de  la  Valli^re  alter  ber  conversion :  it  re-appears  in  our 
ttineasarraetitw  against  the  seniDoasivalism  of  to^lay  or  yester- 
d«v-      Hut  the  ctiiious  fact  that  tt  Aovld,  then  as  now,  onginale 
ia  FtMKrv  bas  putslcvl  more  than  one  writer  vn  the  subject.     The 
4iflic«liy  disapjiean  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  pecsliaritiea  oi  the 
FVMkch  ctwnbctrr,  which   is   at   osioe   nsvooal  and  enthasiastic^ 
vm^MioMtl  Mid  ln|rk»l.      Heace  in  the  htsTory  of  French  tfaoagfat 
Vir  have  si«Maa  dT  M TSttcian  altertiatinp  with  seaaons  in  which 
IttlMWliMk   tfcwg^l'  jprrtoiitt»tes,  rporfas  of  eaqairy  daring 
wkkli  HMMl  TC^fW  Mtvavd   by  epmrhs  of  sairttaa]   reaction 
«b««  tratiment  |«evailL     Th**  itte  inteHeslMiiB  of  Abelard 
WftS   MKi«r«1   h«   tbe  myttkisai  of   BwuMaimtwa,  tbe  *  Pater 
•rrafWvcttik*  Kprivrb  t»y  ril«rHti(Hi  if  M*  hr  fenrth.     As  IVscal 
iWCiCTidsd  hi  Mi«lai;|*«^,  tW  ^«tml  «»  lW  ynctseal  acepdr,  to 
mMv*  K>)r«cr  is  dw  fmmmH  4t,y  has  al— dj  ib  ayvtical  side 
m li»  iMir  wMm af  C^Mi^ finhar  Jiiiliif  li  ia  Ae  reoeat 
1Nimmm%  w  fii^tfnilii^  iNMia  WMnMns  a  nattMS  sfaiut 

«t  ia  vw  twiK  taa  dvav  aaa  owttaa 
wtiiid  »l4Ha»  'ta^.'aiawaa  aaid  w  ■dcwai    "-or 

V^WI    HIS     I^BMBHVL  B^HV     ^WvVV    W 

■I^M^^    Vl^    SAMV^    VAV   %    wfWflt   nil 

ii  aMk  aV>w>i  f^^ai;  «  clw  ac^ssiai  W  3ii 
wa<gi  W  ft  i-Mid  id 
■  af  <»nMAiwa«f 
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Viblltly  Mid  its  love  of  the  sensuous  in  nature  serve  to 

iatellectual  coaceptions.     Anoibur  cicuacut  tbere  ii 

lltic  character  which  draws  it  away  from    unsatisfied 

I    coDvicliuns     (u   religious   sentiment,  or    rnlher    from 

I  doubt    to    rciigious    seatinicotality.       This   element 

Bven   in    Renan,  who  verified  the  saying  that  mysticism 

I  where  piety  iiutlives  I'ailb,  and  whose  'abstract  vague- 

piritnal  matters*  constitutes  a  kind  of  mystic  idealism. 

t    reason    he    has     nut    inappropriately    been    called    a 

r  of  modern  mysticism.     It  appears  also,  though  with  a 

ty  in  the  peculiar  mood  ai  mind  which  distinguishes 

M,  whose  keen  perception  of  material  enjoyment  ctilours 

Rlly  critical   and  partially  mystical  analysis  of  passioa 

DgbL     This    CD«existeace    of  two    tendencies,  towards 

realism   aad   critical   intellectualitm,  in  the   French 

Doants  for  the  fact  that  mysticism  in  the  seventeenth 

I  though    at    first   violently    attacked,   eventually    found 

Dto  fashioaahte  society,  even  Court  beauties  and  their 

I  professing  languidly  a  weariness  of  the  world.      In 

l^ons,   DO  doubt,  this  was  mere  aSectation,    but  there 

isrVf  more  earnest,  who  turned  away  fnim  unhallowed 

iDd  frivolity  to  rciigious  <levotion.     So,  too,  wc  find  the 

of  the  eigblaenth  century  turning  from  the  arid  specula- 

iooaJism  to  the  religious  sentimontalism  of  Chatenu- 

id  the  Romaulicists,  when  *  the  Lotus  of  lndi»  t>»-<rame 

of  Western  Mysticism '  among  the  modern  Hosicrucians, 

ptical  Parisians  followed  with  rivacious  interest  the 

experiments  of  Mesmer  or  th?  illusive  performiinces 

istru.     It   is  the  same   teadcncy   which  more  reienily 

le  Sar  Peladan  as  *lc  chevalier  dc  I  a  charreltede  I'ldeal,' 

e  ruler  in  *  les  salons  do  la  Rote-croix,'  where  a  small 

elect  were  initiated  in  the  magic-lantern  mysteries 

Order.     The  same  intellectual  polarity,  as  we  may 

icb  inclines  now  to  the  negative  and  then  again  to  the 

Ic — to  scientific  scepticism  or  to  rtligious  mvsticism — 

these    repealed    efforts    past    and  present  to  discover 

rt  secret  du    sensible  arec    I'intelligihle '  to    which 

nand    Bruneliere  in  bis    essay*  attributes  the  rise  of 

im,  and  on  which  be  founds  its  justificaiioa.     llpre» 

have  a  more  satisfactory  explanation  than  that  of  Max 

mnd    bis    master    Lumbroso,  who  can  see  iu  modern 

nothing  else  but  the  ^^3ult  uf  mental  disorder — an 

ly  for  attention,  a  mistiness  of  thought,  arising  from 

uf  the    higher   cerebral    centres,  which    deprives 

those 
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those  lo  afl(^cl(^d  of  the  power  of  control  over  tlieir  emotTou 
ami  di&ables  Ibvui  frotn  viewing  tbioffs  in  tlieir  true  relaiinai. 
All  this  they  attribute  to  the  constant  weoi  and  tear  of  Ibe 
human  frame  ia  a  restless  age. 

If  we  brieBy  examine  a  few  uf  the  latest  utterances  hy  writer* 
of  this  modern  school  of  mysticism,  we  shall    be  in  a  bette' 
position  to  judfie  of  its  merits.      We  ulce  up  Schure  s  *■  La  Vie 
mystiqae,'  for  example,  and  what  do  we  find?    It  is  the  Ijiticat 
confession  of  the  author  of  Lrs  Grands  initios,*  the  interpreter 
of    Wagner's  mysticism   in  the  musical  drama,  and   the  revirer 
of   legendary  art    in    France.     These  poems,  be    tells    us,   ate 
the    fragmentary  expTe»si<>n  of  the  interior   life    in  its  dcepett 
and    most    intense    manitestations :    they   constitute    the    sel^ 
revelations  of  the  nineteenth  century*  of 'une  conscience  retrxMirw 
en   son    centre.'     This  reads   like  a  reminiscenoe    of  Madame 
fiuyon's  '  central  depth.*     But  there  is  this  difference.     Ourpoet 
disavows  any  tendency  towards  asceticism  :  his  soul  ii  centred  in 
ibc  Alt,  but   the  All   is  tbe  existing  Cusmnt.      He,   Ino,  aspires 
alter  a  spiritual  life,  'a  travers  la  vie  passionctlt*.'     13ut  this,  be 
explains,  is  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  personal  life,  so  at  to 
find   his    better   self    in    Humanitv,    *  under    the    o'gis    of   tbe 
Divine,*  by  which  be  evidently  means  the  Divine  in  Man;  in 
short,  his  mysticiim    is  ib%t  of  tbe  religion  of  Humanity,  or 
a    tnystictsm    adapted    to    the    creed    of  positive    science.     In 
fact,  one  nf  tbe  objects  of  Schuru  is,  as  we  are  distinctly  told  by 
Victor  Charbonnel,  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  of  Religion 
and  Science,  to  preserve  tbe  ideal  in  a  realistic  sge,  and  to  Ml 
Dp  '  le  culte  de  la  Fysche  eternellc  *  in  the  temple  of  Science  i 
*  U  gnose,  ou  la  uiystiuue  rationnelle  de  tous  Ir*  temps,  est  I'art 
de  truuver  Dteu  eu  toi,  en  developpant  les  profondeurs  occultes 
el  latentes  de  la  conscience.' 

In  Schuie's  poems  we  bare  fre(]uent  allusions  to  the  mysteiy 
of  Silence,  and  the  poet  speaks  of  a  plunge  into  tbe  bosom  of 
the  Black  Divinity,  a  m^^tbulogical  creation  to  express  the  dark 
Unknown.  Bolb  Carl_\le  and  Maeterlinck,  we  may  remember, 
are  wunbippcrs  of  silence.  Silence  has  the  same  cbirm  ior 
Schure  as  tbe  *  Black  Virgin  '  in  tbe  Cathedral  of  Cbarires  has 
for  Huysmans.  Both  affect  the  mystic  gloom  of  the  temples  in 
which  they  warship  respectively.  In  some  of  ScbnrtTs  lyrics, 
as  in  '  Rcve'  and  '  Aumre  boreale,'we  note  indefinite  yearnings 
lo  embrace  the  Immensities  and  the  Klemittes,  which  seem  to 
be  a  Galliran  version  of  CarUlr's  substitutes  for  his  early 
Cnlvinistic  Divinity.  Afiain,  we  have  complainuof '  immenses 
noitalgies  *  of  the  wanderer  away  from  his  Heavenly  Fatbei's 

home. 
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leae.  On  the  storm-beaten  shore  he  ilnnlts  in  'the  SodI  «F 
tbe  PUoet,*  and  the  individaal  soul  expresses  a  loogiog  for 
•bofption  in  the  Sooltif-All. 

*  Elle  crie,  elle  appetle 
A  SOD  secDors — rAme  tiiiiTer8«Ue !  * 

Tbe  no^  of  the  modem  Argooauts  ends : — 

*  Nous  cro^'oiis  I'lomible, 
Koos  Toalom  I'lmposaible, 
Nov  eherobons  le  TitoWi 
L«  V^rilS  dcmit-re, 
Le  Verbe  de  Iiumiere, 
^Itnl— ot  Toison  d'Or.' 

Bit  whrnt  that  Divine  Word  is  we  are  not  informed.  H> 
bsfc  detcriptioDS  of  tbe  mystic  temple  and  tbe  *  started  word ' 
bon  which  tbe  Magi  read.  What  it  is  the)'  worship  in  thai 
Iflsple,  and  what  are  tbe  iptunma  t-erba  which  the^  read,  we 
■R  Dot  told:  it  is  all  left  to  tbe  imagination.  We  are  repeatedly 
irid  Ihiw  vtry  beautiful  and  sublime  it  all  is;  bat  wr>  are  unable 
ID  tnier  into  the  port's  divine  vision,  or  share  his  ecstasies* 
hecHise  be  leave*  unrevealed  the  m^ystcrv  which  ha  assures  us 
ottr  and  orer  a^in  is  so  grand  in  its  surpassing  loveliness. 
Ke  are  thus  lelt  in  suspense.  Behind  us  are  the  Worlds,  in 
fentof  lu  is  Kteroiij,  or  ihe  Etctniiies:  we  are  left  to  balance 
NUelics  on  the  narrow  isthmus  which  joins  the  two,  without 
in  lootbold,  betwrrn  the  dark  behind  and  tbe  dark  before: 
«t  are  ainiplv  m^»tified,  which  is  a  ver}-  dilTerent  thing  from 
btikg  initiaiMl  into  mjsteries.  This  modem  French  mjaiic, 
file  tbe  descendant  of  the  Pbaraob  be  describes — 

•  March©  dana  vm  rAro 
Bean  da  d<^feir  do  Vineonnu^ 

We   bare,  ibeo,  a  new   hind   of  mysticism  developed  out  of 

sgooitic  tbonght,  trying  lo  express  tbe  inexpressible  and  calling 

ike  ioexprexsible  divine.     From  this  condition  Edouard   Rod, 

ike  first  of  a  number  of  converts  endiag  with  lHu}smans,  seeks 

ddrverBacc  in  a   kind    ot  Neo-Catliolit-ism,    while   Villiers  de 

fUe-Adam,  the  high   priest  of   the  Ideal,  a  disciple  of  Bmu- 

ddaire  and  a  friend  of  Hu^smaos,  a  good  Catholic  throughout 

(■•  ve   are  given   to   understand    hy  his    niographer)  tries    in 

* hl»\'  lo  identifjr  an  Jnd«-finiie  belief  in  the  Absolute   with    a 

■rjMksl  faith  in  tbe  Gud  of  Christisnit) — a  faith  in  his  case.  a» 

in    that    of    so   manjr   other    modem    mjstirs,    not    invariably 

ipMlied  bjr  good  works.      For  these  mjstic  delighu  in  fbe 

uoLao«iw 
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unhnowD  God,  these  loftj  aspirationt  after  some  frrtod  W 
unileBned  icl<?al,  are,  in  the  majoritv  of  mmlem  mvstics,  tniifd 
Dp  with  a  df^licmtis  sense  of  the  l>eaulifu],  not  alw*ja  »tfnfittH| 
too  closely  with  the  good.  As  in  the  case  of  Faust,  there  nt 
two  souls  in  these  Parnassians.  Villiers  himself  sa^i  o( 
Baudelaire  that,  though  prufeitedly  a  Catholic,  he  was  'na 
Catholique  poshede  du  demon.'  Barbejr  d'Aurevillj?,  the'Grsnil 
Connetable  of  'Catholicisme,' was  at  the  same  time  the  autlur 
oi  '  he  Pretre  marie*  and  *  Les  Oialxdrques '  ;  and  Huvsuitai 
speaks  cnnicmptuously  of  bis  *  Catbolicisme '  as  'Sadtsm,s 
bastard  Catholicism.'  In  a  preface  to  K€my  de  Gourntonli 
work*  '  L«  Latin  Mystique,'  Hujsmans  points  out  the  fundi* 
menul  difTercnco  bftwccn  Calholici&m  and  literar}'  mysticisn, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  two  are  essentiallj  incx>ffl- 
patible  with  each  other. 

Wc  may  turn  to  the  latost  work  of  l^luysmans,  *  La  Cathedrali^* 
nominally  a  novel,  but  in  reality  a  treati»e  on  mystic  symboliim, 
to  see  what  this  Ncu<Catholic  mysticism  amounts  fo.  In  kis 
earlier  works  and  before  hisconversion  was  complete,  Huysmtu 
had  pafnied  the  vices  and  at>omiuations  of  communplace  life 
with  considcmble  relish,  and  also  with  a  coarseness  of  style  siiio 
to  the  naturalism  of  Teniers,  but  without  the  lattcr'a  bonUoiiM^ 
rather  reiuiudin^  us  of  Swift's  savage  irony  without  bis  I'l^^, 
Ferocious  comcmpt  and  weary  disfrust  with  everyday  life  Im4 
the  hero  of  *A  Rebours '  (that  is,  M.  Huvsmaoi  himself,  vii9 
always  figures  as  the  hero  of  bis  novels)  into  the  arms  of  relijiwi. 
*  Have  pity,  Lord,  on  aChristian  whodnuhiit :  I  am  an  unbelietcr 
who  tries  to  believe.'  Seeking  for  deliverance  from  the  baDsliiiti 
and  the  platitudes  of  the  world  and  the  trocutent  pessimiua 
which  tbey  produce,  he  finds  it  in  a  kind  of  Neo4,'aUioli< 
myiticism  uf  his  own  creation.  In  *  La-bas,'  he  describes  bit 
hero,  Durtal,  as  in  the  depths  of  gruesome  horror  at  the  thinp 
be  sees  in  the  world  below.  In  *  Kn  Route'  he  attcmpu  10 
climb  the  heights,  and  describes  his  triumph  in  the  vietorf  of 
faitb^  achieved  in  the  Trappist  monastery. 

In  *■  LaCath^rale'  Huysmans  begins  to  speak  in  the  langoigt 
of  mystics,  such  as  St.  Teresa,  and  in  describing  bis  iuier 
experiences  expresses  a  passionate  sfTettLon  lor  mystic  worship 
and  the  liturgical  services  of  plain  song.  Here,  in  tbe  glouioV 
precincts  of  *  Notre  Dame  de  Sousterre,'  in  the  crypt  of  Cbartrn 
Catbedml,  be  attends  early  celebrations  and  finds  spiritual  rep(M& 
He  has  learned  to  hate  the  broad  da)  light  introdaced  by  lb' 
Rifnaissance,  which  he  tells  us  killed  *■  1  ame  mystique,'  and  putai 
end  to  religious  art  in  France.  He  jearna  Inr  a  return  of  thP 
age  of  faith,  and  complains  of  the  rijjid  formalism  which  cki"' 

reliffioM 
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mlipifms  drrtrtinn  in  ilie  prpsimt  daj.  He  envi«  the  nuns 
hbcir  ignorant  simplifity,  wbiitt  bis  own  snut  remnins  di»- 
mtitfied,  in  a  *\ry  and  btirrea  state,  even  after  bit  conversion. 
nie  brenki  out  into  ecatasips  over  Fia  Ang^lico's  *  Crowning 
l»f  ihe  Vir(£iD,*  a«  ihe  exprewion  of  a  moiik'»  injstic  appre- 
klstion  uf  the  CDn'emplative  life.  He  ran  tbink  of  nntbing 
WFtier  ihan  aiiumin^  tbe  Kenedictine  habit,  and  In  tbe  prace 
^oil  aerlusion  of  the  cloister  realisiri|;  tbe  poetic  dream  of  life. 
Tbis,  however,  with  bis  strongly  devrlup«'d  power  of  analytic 
itidsm,  hr  discovers  to  be  notbinfc  else  than  a  •  cl.iStre  fabriqae 
iebfic  de  realile  et  de  brae  de  rere.'  Nor  has  he  tbe  courage 
face  wiibiiut  Hini'hin»  the  banUhips  and  severe  disriptine  of 
vent  life.  He  actunlly  faints  when  CMlte<]  upon  to  start  for 
i«  journey  to  the  Itenedictinet.  Such  is  the  result  of  his 
ligions  education  by  meang  of  symbolism  in  the  mystical 
ib«dral  [>ar  rxceUetitv. 

The  Uxik  is  ■  ireaiisp,  in  fact,  on  'monumental  physioIag:y/ 
imlngiral  symbolism,  mjstiral  n«inology,  for  the  author  see* 
iddeo  menniogs  in  sn)ells,  myslical  ziHtiogy  in  stone,  *  arcbitec- 
ral  mvbiirisin/and  what  not.  '  QucKe  bnuillie  p'>ur  les chats, 
He  bouieille  k  IVncre  qoe  cette  menagerie  du  Bien  and  da 
III,  t^ecria  F>urial,  en  posant  sa  plume.'  What  nourishment, 
1}  Way  of  spiritual  meat  and  drink,  do  these  discuuions  j^ive 
M  the  soul  sutlering  from  spiritual  anscmia? 

Tbe  chief  value  of  Hujsmans*  writings  cnnsisLi  in  this,  that 

Ikey  itive  a    lolt^rahly   distinct  outline   of    the   type    of  mystic 

rrulved  by  a  modern  envir^mment.      He  presents  us  with  a  view 

if  tbe  mysiiral  side  of  Deradenlism,  in  which  we  note  the  absence 

if  force  and  fibre,  ariking  from  a  l;tck  of  sincere  belief,  a  ronse" 

|aent  incapacity  to  endure  hardship  for  conscience'  sake,  with 

inb-rmittent  but  inelTectunI  efforts  to  produce  spiritual  ecstasies 

tn)  divine  raptures  in  a  spiritual  mechanism  where  the  motor- 

priog  has  been    broken,  and    appears    to    be    beyond    repair. 

fo  wonder  tb«  friends  and   former  companions  of  Huysmaos 

ire  sceptical  about  tbe  sincerity  (if  his  crmvcrsion,  e^jiccially  as 

be  old    Adam    comes    ont    occasionally  in    bis    proneness    to 

andle  irreverently  sacrfd  things  and  to  dwell  with  delight  oa 

iDtaroury  ihome^j,  the  remninlng /^ratn^  dortUire  picked  up  la 

»e  Sttanic    school    among    the    Diaboliikls,  bis    former    com- 

aoiont.      Thus    he    coaisely  describes  in  *  La  Calhe<)rale*  a 

hrooiograph  of  Christ,  *d'un  air  aim>ble,  un  cour  mat  euit, 

mptttut  dan*  Ua  ruif^ttm  »/«  saiicf  juune.^      Oo   a  par  with 

hacb  eibibitionsof  misplai^ed  humour  are  bis  attempts  lo  defend 

pi't  gtoss  indecencies  of  media>val   stone-carving,  on  the  plea 

Put  prudery  is  a  sign  of  a    degenerdte  age.      When    Bnrbey 
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d'Aarcvilly  bad  reail  Raodelaire's  *  FIf  urs  de  Afal  *  he  wrote  to 
ttie  HUtbor:  *  There  are  ua\y  two  things  which  the  poet  »bo 
made  them  blooin  can  do — he  must  either  blow  out  bis  btainiar 
become  a  Cbrialian.'  Such  men  try  to  become  good  Caihnlia 
becauae  tbev  are  attracted  \ty  the  beauty  of  it*  relief ious  m)$tiriim, 
but  ttiey  also  displav  an  ingrained  distaste  for  Kooinn  diftci|)line. 
At  the  sainetiioeil  woold  be  raib  to  speak  too  sweepinglj  ni  tbf 
*iDjrstically  degenerate  mind/  as  tome  have  done,  or  to  treat  ibe 
movement  with  contempt  as  the  *  reversion  of  cultured  humaiil 
to  the  mental  darkness  of  the  past.*  For  it  is  impossible  to  d 
the  serious  and  noble  aim  which  underlies  the  attempts  of  ioat 
modern  mystics,  h^mevcr  perturbed  by  the  aduiiziufL-  of  nudi 
that  is  ignoble  and  debasing.  They  turn  to  the  Koman  con- 
munion  as  the  only  spiritual  society  which,  like  tbcm,  is  opposril 
to  the  vnljrarittes  of  materialistic  atheism ;  they  are  sincere  in 
their  efTorts  to  re-introduce  the  reign  of  Romance,  loftineaof 
sentiment,  and  a  divine  order  founded  on  ideals.  Even  if  it  be 
little  better  than  the  aspiration  of  a  refined  e/ite  in  a  dccadciM 
social  environment,  it  deserves  as  such  our  careful  atlentiQii  u 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  times. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck  belongs  to  a  difTerent  order  of  mindt 
he  moves  in  a  higher  plane :  he  is  the  prophet  of  the  new 
spiritual  Renaissance,  progressive  rather  than  reactionary  in  bii 
main  tendencies.     He    is,  also,  a    spiritual    visionary,  and  u 
such   rather  resembles   the    niyslici    of   the    Keiiiiissance    ibas 
those    whom    the    Roman    Church    or    the    KeformalioD    have 
produced.     In  tb«  *  Treasure  of  the  Hnmble  '  be  shows  that  Uk 
new  mysticism  of  which  he  is  the  ezponeat  is  nothing  else 
than  a  modern  manifestation  of  the  same  continuous  movement. 
Ho  expresses   bis  conviction   that   even   now  it  is  commencing 
a  new  epoch  in  its  history  as  tme  of  the  grent  forces  of  the  age: 

*  that  the  pressure  of  the  snul  has  increased  among  mnnkiod, 
and  that  its  mysterious  influence  is  diffusing  itself  among  the 
people';    agiiin,  that    it    is  engaged  at  this    very   moment  in 

•  battering  down  the  door  of  ortliodoi  science.'  He  regards  it 
as  one  of  tbe  symptoms  uf  a  spiritual  awakening,  as  a  recovered 
Rapacity  for  seeing  the  inner  beauty  of  things,  and  readiog  a 
mystical  meaning  into  the  common  occurrences  of  everyday  life. 
With  an  artitc'i  instinct  bo  interprets  for  us  some  of  the 
mysteries  which  surround  us.  His  mind  is  synthetic  and 
constructive  rather  lliati  critical  or  analytical ;  he  has  something 
of  the  manner  of  Ruskin  at  his  best  as  he  rnters  minutely 
into  the  deeper  meaning  of  things,  with  a  view  to  indicate 
their  bidden  charm  and  to  draw  unexpected  lessons  froB 
them. 


^^^^^  Modern  lHyrtidtnt.  93 

'D  BIT  be  lltfti  wbon  tvro  men  ore  together,  they  kro  aaeonscioiM 
Fwjiitueo  tboogfato,  but  tbere  Are  lliiags  that  lio  deeper,  aod  an 
iriKin  imptriuiu,  Uiaa  thought.' 

liurrmiaiii  u«  of  the  well-1(nowD  lines  in  Wordtworth  : 
*  To  me  tbo  mciincfet  flower  tlist  blows  c»a  give 
TlioagbtB  tlwt  du  uftisu  lio  too  deep  fur  tears.' 

Maeterlinck's  gocptrl  is  adil rested  to  tlioie  hu(nbte<iniD(Ied  men 
bado  not  iJpspisc  smalt  tbinc^s,  but  in  ibeir  unsophislirntcd 
mplicitjr  read  into  tbem  great  tliuugbtt.  lie  divines  mysterious 
frotn  the  unknown  in  the  well-known,  whilst  matters  of 
Uf  liJie  have  for  him  a  profnundljr  spiritual  signifiranoe. 
io  his  dramatic  works  he  discards  violence  and  passion, 
fttrj  of  raving  madmen,  and  the  shock  of  the  abnormal; 
of  tfar«e  be  relies  on  the  eren  flow  of  common  life  for 
ttftSEtt.  Hence  also,  as  has  been  observed,  his  effort  to  create 
aMtOOarj  theatre '  ;  be  reminds  ut  himself  that  '  most  of  the 
l^tirs  of  ^•chjrln*  are  tragetlies  without  movement.*  Him- 
rr  of  modern  t/pe,  heopeus  up  a  *  new  world  of  m^rsdcal 

*  Dnseen  realitief,  occult  influences,  hidden  depths  of 
Kw^,  which   determine   the  visible  stream  of  life.     As  still 

mo  deep,  so,  he  would  give  us  to  understand,  *  the  deep 

of  God    are  known   b^-  the  simple  in  spirit,  the  *  Stillcn 

Ijude.'        His   strle    is   dislinguislii'd,    olrvated,    curiouslv 

pie   and    pure,  careful  in  its  avoidance    of   aOectalion  and 

using  for  effect,  as  of  all  that  is  coarse  or  common  ;  he  seems 

recognise  the  fact  that  not  onl^  '  the  poor  in  spirit,'  but  *  the 

ia  heart,'  are  blessed  with  a  divine  insight.     Like  other 

wcics  he   luves  to  dwell  on   the  aignlRcance  of  silence   and 

*  The  reservoirs  of  silence  lie  far  nborc  the  reservoirs  of 
laglil,' be  sajrs ;   but  he  is  careful  lo  distinguish  the  silence 

is  fall  of  meaning  from  the  silence  of  suspense  or  sullen 

^■air,    the  somnolent   quiescence   of   the  grave.      He    refers 

the   mjsterious  chant  of  the   infinite   in  a  spirit  hopeful   of 

eoveriiii;  iLe  meaning  of  the  highest  in  the  culm  of  nieditx- 

u     The  mysterious  beyond  does  nut  inspire  him  with  dread, 

Joes  he  speak  in  desponding  tones  of  that  which  is  *  behind 

Tcil.'     He  has  no  desire  to  dwell  on  the  *  mastery  of  evil,' 

other  modern    mvstics   in   tbetr  *clinical   studies  of 

and  sin,*  until   ibey  and   their  readers   sink   under  the 

of  *  la  conscience  du  in<il,'     Vet  he  delights  to  dwell  in 

'cnposoilar  region  of  subconsciousness'  between  the  known 

P  Am  anknown :  '  mar  it   not  be  the  supreme  aim  of  life  thus 

bfiag  IO  birth  the  inexplicable  witbtn  ourselves;  and  do  we 

bow  tnoch  we  add  to  ourselves  when  wc  awake  something 

of 
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of  th«  incomprehentible  thai  slumber*  in  every  onmer?* 
he  imagines  we  filiall  be  nt'arer  '  tbu  diviue  plains  of  tbe 
gr>odiii>s»/  wbrrv  'the   most    bumble   of   tctali    caonnt  ei 
defeat,'      Accordingly,  in  tbe  chHptcr  of  the  'Treasure  of 
Humble*  in  which   these   wonts  ixrcur,    Maeterlinck    tnnts 
invisible  gi>cMlnea>,  *tbe  master}'  of  gtidliness,'   in  opptnitiua 
Naturalists  and  Realists.      Elsewhere  be  says  plaiaty  : — 

'Our  rual  liru  is  not  tbe  life  we  live,  and  we  fw^l  tbat  nsr  dwpMl, 
Day,  our  must  mtii[iut«  thuu^lits  are  quit^  apart  from  oarselvM,  bt  I 
wu  ai'e  other  tli^u  our  Uioui^bli^  and  our  dro^oia.     And  His  ud1j»1 
epwital  uuiiwuls — it  luay  be  by  mbrent  avoidvut — tbat  w«  livo 
own  life." 

And  a»ain — 

'  Fa«tii  are  DoLhing  bat  tbe  lagi^Brda,  tbe  spioa  aod  oamp^fulla 
of  tbo  groat  forces  we  ciioout  sou.' 

Yet,    although    be    intruducus    us    inCo    a    new    fairvlaa< 
mystical  marvels,  and  this  ariiwedlj  in  imitation  nfSbakosf 
like  biin,  Io«,  he  never  leaves  tbe  grounds  of  p<isiti%-e  fact. 
are  not  tbe  fanc^-wovea  extravagances    of   itniiinturp    gee 
be  is  too  much  a  modern  not  to  i¥C4>)(nise  the  power  of  actu 
and  tbe  univeriat  rei||[n  of  law,  even  where  the  loyslerioasl 
and    forces  nf  exiateace  are  in  (|uesliiin.      He  sees  that 
ph_v*ical  and  spiritual  phenomena  art>  subject  to  lawi,  and 
by   laws  their  mutual    lelntiim    is  dcleruiiiieil  ;  that,  thcr 
the  main  duty  of  life  consists  in  discovering'  these  laws. 
short,    he    is    a    mytticnl     transcendentnlict^    like    Emersoa  orj 
Wordsworib,  one  of  those  who  in  ibeir  detnrhmrot  of  soul — 
*  Cl>oiidt9do  with  the  iuTisible  Witrld 

And  bear  ibu  migbty  ntroam  of  Teudeuoy 

Utt'Tiog.  for  olevut  ou  of  oar  ih-'Oght, 

A  clwir  «t>norouii  Yuioo,  innadiblo 

Tu  tbe  vast  maltitudo.'  * 

Women,  be  aflinna,  possess  this  capacity  of  onmmuninic  wit' 
the  invisible  in  a  larger  degn-e  than  nieo,  and  in'AgUvsioe 
and  St-lywtte*  be  tries  to  illustrate  this  fact.  Here  mure 
espeirially  he  shows  bow  in  'the  secret  touch  of  mutual  under- 
atanrting*  Witmrii  are  the  superiors  of  men,  since  they  n're  more 
on  tbe  alert  for  *the  solemn  itignals  of  silence'  by  which  snob 
aalute  their  fellows  in  unspoken  sympathetic  recognition.  Tbe 
biographies  of  women,  loo,  be  remaiks,  prove  them  to  be  111 
advance  of  uien  ia  the  possession  of  those  most  powerful 
m^sieiious  forres^sjmpalbetic  litve  and  sell-sacri6cingdrvotl 
which    Diatie    Aijlavaioe    say    lo    Me iparolre,    in    the    spirit 

*  *Tbu  ExeiiTaioo,*  £k.  iz. 
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Gror^  Eliot's  FrtlalniA,  *l  do  lore  the  uiiTeriniii;  that  I  can 
bir  away  from  otbm,'  Sucb  are  the  '  nobte  and  pallid  ideals 
if  tileace  and  abadiiw  '  which  the  raagic  wand  of  the  poet 
Mmjares  Dpi,  sometimes  faint  and  impalpable  as  a  mirage 
Id  tbe  clouds,  aod,  like  it,  requiring  a  certain  cultured  sense 
border  to  enjoj  their  beauty.  This  is  a  variety  of  mysttciam 
ibich  ia  the  peculiar  outgrowth  of  modem  modes  of  thought, 
t  ktod  of  contemplative  vision  peculiar  to  an  Siite  of  literarr 
isdcr*  and  their  small  following. 

.  The  dramas   of  Maetetlinck,   the    wrtLings    of  Tolstoi,  the 

usic  of  Wagaer,   and    the    paintings   of  the    Impressionist 

■bwd  —  these  are  all  more  or  less  the  results  of  musinfts  of  the 

■odiTo  mind,  saturated    if    not   satiated    with  the  thought  of 

tragic  mystery  of  life  and  the  yet  de<rpi>r  mysteries  nnder- 

'ing  the    life  oi    the  soul.       Of  a  similar  character   are    the 

iritual  outpourings  of  Tenny5t>n  in  his  later  poems,  such  as 

e  'Ancient    Sage'    or    *  Vastness.'       In    some   of    Matthew 

mold's  poems,  still  more  so  in  Edwin  Arnold's  renderings 

Asiatic  mysticism    and    recent  translations  of  some  of  the 

rsian     mystic    poets,    thfire     is    the    same    tendency    of  the 

tllured  mind  o(  the  day  to  engage  ia  mystical   speculation. 

marks  a  new  start  in  contemporary  iotcllectual  evolution,  a 

iermi nation  to  turn  away,  tin  Victor  CbarUunnel  puts  it,  *  from 

sitivism  to  Idealism,  from  science  to  the  mystical  gospel  of 

T  and  love,*  from  the  positive  to  the  ideal,  from  the  realism 

demonstrated  fact  to  the  spiritualism  of  some  higher  faith, 

(defined,  nndcfinabte,  which  shrinks  alike  from  the   formula? 

ortbiMJox    tb<.'ology    and    the   conclusions  of   eiact    science. 

noeforth,  while  rejecting  '  I'ignorance  ogiice  et  dangercusc 

■avaots,'  such    minds  seek  peace    in  '  une  ignorance  plus 

bncfuille,  plus  douce,  temperee  par  la  foi  and  par  la  bonle. 

in  fact,  the  novi  homtjut  of  our  modern  Hcnaissance  bring 

I  back  again  from  Aristotle  to  Pinto,  from  the  study  of  outward 

togs  and  the  sy>tematised  kouwli-dge  of  ihom  to  the  contempla- 

in  of  the  mysterious  beauty  and  the  latent  unseen  forces  which 

ey  envelope  or  conceal.     The  point  wherein  they  differ  from 

»  religious  mystics  is  this,  that  their  obscure  perceptions  are 

ther  in  the  nature  of  psychical  research  than  spiritual  eipe- 

Face  ;  that  they  are  concerned  with  the  natural  rather  than 

e  supernatural  in  their  *  tntroapecttve  hunting  for  the  soul  of 

liags.       They   seem   to  accept   Schopenhauer's  definition   that 

jsticism  in  the  widest  sense  leads  to  the  immediate  perception 

■  Ibu  which  is  beyond  the  range  of  the  senses  or  the  iatellect, 

W  late  years  mysticism  has  ventured  to  cross  the  border  and  to 

■ukesuccMTSslul  assaults  on  its  must  redoubtable  enemy,  and  at 

I  this 
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this  rcry  moment  is  trying  to  t*1(e  bj  ktorm  the  tienttml  dtdUfl 

(if  science.  The  foroiulu  wlticb  asserts  that  *  the  world  ii  B^l 
of  ether  and  atoms,  and  there  is  no  room  for  g;hostft,'  hu  alfliflH 
ceased  to  be  an  article  of  faith  even  with  professed  icientilH 
men.  *  Cosmic  Emotion'  is  but  a  mystiral  contemplalioM 
of  the  Cosmos:  Georp"  Eliot's  'choir  invisible*  is  nothili|'i 
but  a  mjatical  conception  of  Humanity,  or  human  influencKj 
Mr.  Frederick  Myers,  one  of  the  most  distinfruished  raembfljl 
of  the  Society  for  Pajichiral  RcM^arch,  in  his  euiay  on  '  Scifll^| 
and  a  Future  Life,'  argues  throughout  in  favour  of  *  an  ezteasjH 
of  our  terrestrial  science  so  as  to  embrace  possible  indicatiaM 
of  a  life  lying  beyond,  yet  conceivably  touching  the  life  ifl 
the  conditions  of  enrth,'  and  perceives  >  a  transcendental  eiMi^| 
in  men,'  from  which  he  deduces  a  possible  survival  after  deatM 

The  endeavour  to  enter  into  the  arcana  of  nature,  scientific  or 
unscicntifip,  or  the  attempt  to  transcend  the  limits  of  the  knawB 
bv  a  metaphysical  leap  int'O  the  regloiiaof  mysticism,  has  ilsowa 
peculiar  dan);ers.  In  the  atieuipl  to  soar  inlu  the  empyrean,  mu 
IS  at  times  hurled  back  into  some  moral  or  menial  abyss.  Faiut 
15  thus  represented  by  Goethe  as  succumbing  to  temptatJM 
after  his  communion  with  the  kpirit  of  nature,  the  hrdgaM. 
It  docs  not  follow  from  this,  howevrr,  as  has  l>een  too  sweep> 
ingly  asserted,  that  modern  mysticism  is  simply  the  resalt  ol  ■ 
morbid  state  of  the  conlcmporary  mind  of  Western  Europe,  it 
that  it  i«  a  sign  that  we  have  reached  the  feebleness  of  iuid* 
Icclual  czhAustion.  Nor  is  it  only  the  result,  even,  of  a  contns- 
pornry  passive  attitude  of  the  human  mind,  a  tendencT  la 
quietism  in  a  restless  aj^.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  at  times  a 
sign  of  ahnunnal  niLMUal  aRtirtty,  such  as  occurs  in  momeotiof 
profound  reverie  when  the  mind  reaches  the  perfection  of  the 
contemplative  life.  Hence  its  coincidence  with  some  grrat 
religious  crisis  in  the  history  of  thought^  whenever  ihe  deeper 
minds  can  no  longer  be  satis5ed  with  mere  forms  of  faith,  ssd 
re-ajsert  the  nobler  principles  of  spiritual  freedom. 

Of  this  nature  was  tlie  mysticism  of  the  KenaissaDce,  a 
Pantheistic  mysticism,  mingled  with  contemporary  scepticitn) 
and  corresponding  lo  the  Theistic  mysticism  which  rollows  oo 
the  trail  of  modern  Agnosticism.  Petrarch  and  Bruno  werehoUl 
mystically  inclined  scepticc,  and,  as  such,  the  forerunners  of  ibe 
literary  and  scientific  mysticism  of  our  own  time.  Our  modem 
mystics,  profrssedly  founding  their  system  on  science,  at  the 
same  time  insist  on  dwelling  <m  'those  phenomena  whose caastf 
erode  materialistic  science,*  and  attempt  *  to  demoastrate  tlic 
realities  of  spiritual  development  and  the  errors  of  modern 
materialism.'     All  these  forms  oi  mysticism,  then,  are  effort* 
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btrp-cilablish  mental  equilibrium  in  a  kind  of  transccnd<>nul 
tcepticism,  attempts  to  break  tbrough  the  narrow  confiot*!  of 
Knitire  science  bj  an  escape  into  tbe  *  surrounding  abjrss  of  tbe 
nfiaite.' 

Tbe  first  batf  of  tbe  centur)',  M.  iJruneliere  tells  us,  evolved 

omnaticism  from  Naturalism  :  the  seronil  balf  has  evoh-c-d,  and 

■tilt  iu  tbe  act  of  ev-olvin)r,   Idt-alisin   out  of   Materialism. 

luu  tbe  movement  now,  as  tben,  is  not  free  from  somr  impure 

'cretioos,  tbat   it    lias  among  its   promoters  some  mispruidcd 

ithusi;ists,  feeble  adberenis,  and  absurd  imitators,  wbo  bring  it 

ilo  discredit,  goes  without  saving.     Like  the  jadc^  women  of 

ufaion  wbo  found   in  Mitbraism  and  other  forms  of  Oriental 

vtiictscii    iatHMluced    into    decadent    Rome    relief    for    their 

retigiouslj    tearful    souls    and    an    opportunity    for    personal 

play,*  so  the  more  effeminate  of  both  sexes  among  modern 

ntlics.  Impressionists,  S^mbolistA,  Parnassians,  Neo- Catholics, 

lid  Decadents — glor^riog  in  tbat  appellation — mxy  be  simpl)' 

k)>iag   with  a  s]>urious  species  of  mysticism,   very  diifereaC 

nm  the  stern  and    serious   mysticism   of   tbeir    prototype   in 

al  and  more  recent  times.      Hut  the  occurrence  of  these 

y  phautomB  bears  witness  to  tbe  real  extsteooe  of  a  world- 

raovemeot  of  which  they  are  only  the  travestied   replicas. 

were  earnest,  truth-] or ing,  devoted  mystics  in  the  latter 

Isjsof  the  Roman    Empire,  as  there  were  in  the  last  days  of 

XIV.,  *"<'l   **  there   were  at  the   close  of  tbe  eighteenth 

such,  too,   still    exist    in    these    Utter   days.      What 

tins  to  be  done  is  to  distingaish  tbe  trae  from  the  false,  the 

from  the  bad,  tbe  higher  from  the  lower  forms  of  this  con- 

■y  movement,  and  to  judge  it  on  its  real  merits,  so  as 

how  far  it  may  be  considered  the  symptom  of  a  healthy 

Itby  state  of  mind  in  modern  society, 

alatire  mysticism  in  a  highly  'exalted  state  of  tbe  public 

always  in  danger  of  going  too  far  tn  its  attempt  to  make 

'leap  in tn  the  absolute';    it  is  thun  the  result  of  unhealthy 

tiectual  development.     The  mental  exhaustion  which  auper- 

tan  on  such  a  salto  mortaie  prepares  tbe  way  for  a  process  of 

ntal  degeneration  :  the  momentary   nver-excitemcnt  of  resl- 

curiitsity,  prying  into  the  secret  of  existence,  is  succec<lcd 

J  Uasitudc  and  a  desire  to   hide  away  in  the  dark,  to  find 

(K  lurking  place  where  over-fatigued  minds  may  take  shelter 

1   •emi-obscurity,    perchance    the     dim     religious     light    of 

taynicism,  tn  esrape  the  pain  and  peril  of  impaired  intellectual 

MuoD.    In  such  a  state  of  mind,  vigorous  reasoning,  aiming  at 

■Infinite  cunclusinns,    is    avoided,   and    in    its    place  fantastical 

(iliRU  are  made  to  grasp  intuitively  the  *  intense  Inane.'     I3ut 

VuL  190. — JVtf.  379.  H  between 
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between  the  two  extremes  tbcre  lies  the  neatral  xoob  of  hitl-' 
light  wh^re  the  known  and  the  unknown  blend  and  mer^iou 
each  other.  'Scepticism  is  bright^  mysticism  is  d&rk :  wbnt 
they  meet  we  have  Halbdunkel,  as  in  the  popular  mind/  itji 
the  author  of  *  Remhraudt  aU  Erzieher.'  This  if  «  healtb; 
statu  tii  miud,  he  adds;  and,  considering  normal  human  natnrf, 
the  point  mtky  be  conceded.  A  rational  form  of  mysticism  duj 
be  required  as  a  correcttvu  in  the  present  daj  to  counteract  iIn 
extravagances  of  scientific  specialism,  and  to  teach  us,  asGueibe 
puts  it, '  Calmly  to  revere  the  inscrutable.'  Those  who  in  their 
con6rined  Agnosticism  object  to  this,  as  Mr.  Goldwin  Smllli 
does  in  his  *  Guesses  at  the  Riddle  of  Existence/  on  the  i^es 
that  *  the  mystic,  honrever  exalted,  merely  impo&es  on  himtdi^* 
and  that  the  stmly  of  the  universe  and  of  humanity  is  (lie 
only  secure  foundation  of  a  ralionat  theology,  forget  that  intb 
pursuit  of  such  we  are  soon  landed  in  mystery,  and  that,  mon- 
over,  wc  are  in  constant  danger  of  imposing  on  ourselves  is 
our  boakled  scientific  progress,  and  of  supposing  that  we  klM* 
more  than  wo  do. 

Again,  so  far  as  modern  mysticism  is  the  symptom  of  s 
decrepit  fnlth,  it  argues  an  unhealthy  state  of  mind,  and  fat 
thu  excellent  reason  given  by  M.  Solovyoff,  the  biographer  of 
Madame  tilavatzky  :  — 

*'Whon  faith  vanishes  itovx  among  men.  its  plaoo  iB  ineritilib 
taken  by  superBtitiuQa  of  ovury  sort.  The  weartnees  of  uabeliK 
-n'orkiug  ou  thu  deguuumta  organism,  Isada  on  fatally  to  the  faoatiot* 
of  Buperstition.' 

When  an  enervating  mysticism  tries  to  revive  factitiously  * 
djing  religion  it  only  succeeds  in  producing  pielistic  aberration* 
and  helpless  attempts  to  escape  from  the  torment  of  douhi.  Sucii 
was  tlic  fate  which  overtook  some  of  the  mystics  of  Alexaodni, 
men  even  like  Boccaccio  in  the  time  of  the  Kenaissancc,  uiil 
the  Russian  novelist  Gogol  in  more  recent  times.  Rut  sa^h 
cases  arc  exceptional.  The  present  struggle  for  the  spiriiu*! 
contents  of  life,  as  described  by  Professor  Eucken,  and  is  ■ 
measure  by  Dr.  Martineau  in  his  *  Study  of  Kcltgion,*  is  not  insnj 
sense  a  sign  of  intellectual  atrophy.  It  only  brings  as  back  to' 
full  acknowledgment  of  the  spiritual  element  in  man  and  the 
Cosmos:  it  is  a  healthy  reaction  against  the  materialisa  of 
positive  science,  which  had  lost  sight  of  the  truth  that  mytWT 
is  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  a  purely  mechaaloN 
view  of  causal  connexion  in  the  Cosmos.  Without  a  knowledge 
of  mysticism  and  its  history  no  philosophy  of  religion  oS 
be  formulated ;  for  this  demands,  among  other  tilings,  a  cstr- 
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aaaljsu  of  mystic  soul-Ufc*  ladrcd,  there  are  certain 
not  truths  '  which  can  only  be  apprehended  mj'Stically,  and 
ir  practical  value  d^iiends  enltrelv  on  the  manner  of  appre- 
ding  and  applyinj^  them  tn  action.  As  there  is  a  vast 
ereoce  between  the  mysticism  of  Hsfiz  or  Omar  Khayyam 
the  one  hand  and  the  '  teetotum  mysticism  of  spinning' 
rvishes '  on  the  other,  so  the  delicious  raptures  of  some 
liaeval  mystics  bear  no  comparison  with  the  calm  contem- 
IiTe  mysticiiin  of  Eckhnrdt  and  Tauler.     There  is  a  charm  in 

spiritual  detachment  of  Madame  Guyon,  or  of  Gu«tbe'i 
autiful  soul/  which  is  simply  irresiiilihle  even  to  the  least 
ttically  inclined.  There  are  passaf^cs  in  Mrs.  Besant's  'Con- 
ions  of  Theosophical  Mysticism '  which,  notwithstanding^ 
Ir  erident  sincerity,  repel  the  most  anprcjiidiced  mind.  There 
fervent  expressions  about  the  anion  of  the  soul  with  God 
the  meditatious  of  Spanish  and  French  mystics  which 
Mai  to  the  heart  of  the  sceptic;  and  there  are  others,  des- 
\nag  their  relation  to  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom,  like  the 
ens  execs '  and  '  amoureutes  extravagances  *  of  Madame  Guyon 
ambiticuz  epithalamiques' — which  the  most  sympathetic 
der  cannot  but  condemn.  There  is  something  in  the 
irioos  mysticism  of  the  hvperecstalic  Saint  in  the  ages  of 
ih  wbich  is  as  unhealthy  as  the  hypenvsthetic  mysticism  of 
I  nodeni  Symbolist.  Some  one  speaks  of  the  mystics  of  the 
formnlion  as  'true  Knights  of  the  Spirit,'  whose  faith  was  to 
im  as  clear  and  as  real  as  sunshine;  and,  in  the  same  way, 
it«  recently  a  writer  on  Maetertinch  as  a  mystic  has  shown 
U  the  artiit  who  is  also  a  mystic,  so  far  from  loving 
lat  is  obscure,  really  hates  the  vague  with  a  profound  hatred, 
d  for  this  reason  tries  to  penetrate  the  arcana  of  life 
d  nature  with  nothing  to  guide  him  but  the  inner  light. 
It  then  there  are  also  the  *  mystical  philosophers  trying  to 
^Ise  a  satisfactory  creod  bv  a  process  of  logical  legerdemain 
lof  theosophical  luuuDshine,'  uossuet  sjx^aks  in  the  language 
mysticism  at  times,  as  when  he  dwells  on  the  doty  of  culti- 
ling  'the  interior  silence ' :  Fenelon  on  the  other  hand 
Kcks  the  exaggerations  of  undis<:iplined  mysticism.  This, 
■ever,  did  not  prevent  the  lamentable  controversy  on  Quietism 
Iween  the  two  friends,  which  really  amounted  to  a  conflict 
iwceo  two  kinds  of  mysticism.  Just  so,  in  our  own  time,  the 
inltism  of  the  man  of  science  and  the  quasi-scientific  methods 
modem  mystics  have  much  in  common— mysticism  has  been 


'Betu  0*  thii^  'Idee  ami  Gm&dliDleB  elncr  allgemAincn  Qesohlchtc  der 
Itac.*    AJtadaaiseha  Bede  im  Dr.  Adalbert  Hon.  Ac,  Ueiddberg,  1893. 
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of  late  y^aTS  defined  as  the  experimental  method  applied  to  tlie 
supernatural.  Indeed  a  well  known  representative  oi  pajrchial 
researcii  says  in  so  man^  wurds  :  '  Not  science  alone,  UuL  mTtti- 
cism,  has  shown  itself  rcadjr  to  become  the  heir  of  all  rcliglont; 
and  the  cburcbes  of  Christendom  maj  be  destined  to  distuin 
away,  not  into  civilisation  nn\y,  but  into  ccstacy.'  \et  tht 
warfare  Ix^tween  positivism  and  mysttcistn  continues:  it  ll 
because  the  dual  character  of  man  inclines  him  now  to  this  siie, 
now  to  that,  that  both  at  different  times  attrart  him,  thou^k 
not  always  with  equal  force,  so  that  the  most  practical  people 
are  ofien  also  the  most  mystical.  Thus  the  great  Condc  mi 
on  his  deathbed  :  '  The  great  mysteries  of  the  faith  g^row  clearer 
and  clearer  to  my  inind.  Vet,  indeed,  wc  shall  see  God  f ace  Ui 
face,  as  he  is.'  And  of  our  own  General  (lordon  the  lucid  p(o- 
frssor  Jowect  tells  us  that  what  rendered  his  character  so  actnr- 
ttve  was  'the  comhinatiun  of  n>li|;ian  and  practical  sense,  (•( 
mysticism  and  eflicicncy,  which  1  believe  that  in  his  heart  ol 
hearts  he  regarded  as  the  highest  form  of  character  attalosble 
by  human  nature.' 

In  short,  there  are  radical  truths  as  well  as  radical  crroti, 
^part  from  half  truths,  in  mysticism — a  fact  which  led  mediirnl 
thinkers  to  distinguish  between  the  white  and  the  bladt  rosgic 
Wc  have  no  right  to  argue  that  we  are  returning  to  medianl 
darkness  because  modern  mysticism  uses  the  phraseology  of 
Christian  theology  when  it  dwells  on  the  re-incarnalioa  oI 
Theusophy,  or  because  Ibsen's  doctrine  of  rcdemptioa  U 
borrowed  from  the  Christian  idea  of  the  world's  rcdempUoo. 
These  ideas  recur  to  the  human  mind  because  it  cannot  get  rid 
of  them :  they  are  ingrained  and  ineradicable.  For  the  noK 
reason  great  religious  mystics  have  not  a  litile  in  common  vidi 
great  sceptics — the  tame  tendency  to  speculation  which  pro- 
duces scepticism  in  relation  to  dogma  also  produces  in  lU 
searching  curiosity  a  love  of  mystery  and  magic,  a  desire  lo 
come  into  contact  with  the  Unseen  Powtr  and  tbe  great  sccrei 
of  the  worttl.  For  this  reason  I'ascal  and  Mimtaignc,  Cardiflil 
Newman  and  Professor  Huiley,  are  all  equally  impressed  b} 
the  mystery  which  surrounds  ua — they  only  differ  as  to  the  ttj 
of  stating  the  formula  :  '  Ignoramus  et  ignorabimus.*  All  alik' 
join  llumc  in  saying,  'The  whole  is  a  riddle,  an  enlgmSia* 
inexplicable  mystery,  but  in  the  one  the  result  is  *  submisnofl 
of  the  intellect  to  mystery,'  which  with  the  Christian  phill^ 
sophers  is  submission  to  (jod's  will  with  a  hope  that  the  mystrty 
will  be  unveiletl  in  the  distant  future ;  whilst  in  the  un-ChristiiB 
or  anti-Christian  philosopher  it  means  hopeless  submiuioA 
to    the    unavoidable    ignorance   permanently    imposed    on  ihe 
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bnaa  mind,  lo  botb,  loo,  luvc  is  invoked — in  the  nnc  case  as 
■  ur«guard  ag:ainst  supcrstitioD,  in  tbe  other  as  an  antidote 
lotlie  iodifTereDCe  of  despair.  Pascal  and  Newman  make  love 
means  to  tbe  attainment  of  divine  knowledge  for  those  whr* 
«alk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight.  Montaigne  and  Huxley  make 
tiM  love  of  oar  fellows — humanity,  philanthropy,  good-nature — 
ikt  ttimulalin^  principle  of  anion  for  Sreptics  and  Agnostics. 
Modern  Altruism  is  the  principle  of  disinterested  love,  as 
■nderttood  by  Leibnitz  and  tbe  mystics  of  hii  day. 

We  may  ask  in  conclusion :  Is  there  any  cause  for  anxiety  in 
ike  spread  of  this  modern  mystical  movement,  or  is  it  rather 
»  jDBtter  of  congratulation  ?  is  it  a  source  of  encouragement 
oriiiscnaragemeni  to  the  observer  of  current  thought  ?  Whether 
it  be  ibe  one  or  the  other,  being  rooted,  as  we  have  shown 
it  to  be,  in  human  nature,  it  will  assert  lis  claims.  Tbe 
'mrrellous,'  it  bas  well  been  said,  'is  an  abyss  with  an  irr^ 
ttttiblc  power  of  attraction ;  and  all  the  flowers  that  grow 
ibout  it,  whether  poisonous  or  harmless,  alike  possess  an 
isloxicating  aroma.'  All  we  can  do  is  to  separate  and  remove 
from  it  thesK  noxious  elements.  But  this  implies  a  c^arefal 
itody  of  the  movement  as  a  psychological  problem,  a  pheno- 
meiian  in  tbe  soul-life  of  tbe  race,  and  as  such  forming  part  of 
pbilosophv  and  religioa.  Assigning,  then,  to  modern  mysti- 
citm  i(s  proper  place  in  tbe  continuity  of  the  movement  as  a 
•bote,  we  may  say  that  so  far  as  it  represents  the  mystical 
vletltsm  of  the  invisible  Church  of  devout  deep-thinking 
aiiKis,  in  their  ardent  pursuit  of  absolute  trotb,  dissatisfied 
*ilb  the    narrow   traditions    of  theology   and    with    the    final 

Giouncemcnt*  of  materialistic  science,  we  may  hail  it  as  a 
thy  manifestation  of  recent  thought.  To  accept  its  claims 
11  possessing  srientilir  rertitude,  or  as  supplying  a  new  form 
vfFaitli,  would  be  an  extravagant  error. 

The  theopathic  and  contemplative  quietism  of  the  Kost,  the 
ilhminative  idealism  of  Platonic  mysticism  in  the  West,  tbe 
utempti  of  Teutonic  coDcentration  to  fathom  tbe  nature  of 
Ike  Deity,  the  efTurts  of  Celtic  mysticism  to  arrive  at  & 
MBCOODs  perce]>t!on  of  the  Good  and  the  Beautiful,  have  all 
Ike  iUDe  underlying  idea  of  a  Divine  Immaneocc  which  may 
hf  apprehended  immediately:  they  all  are  varying  manifesta- 
lioos  of  the  same  movement  in  different  races,  times,  and 
twntries.  The  mysticisms  of  the  ancient  Stoic  and  the  modern 
Agnostic,  of  Empcdocles  and  Emerson,  alike  show  that  the 
MKOce  of  mystic  transrendeotaliBm  is  much  tbe  same  in  every 
age.  Arcruding  to  different  dispositions  it  may  he  either 
active  or  apathetic,  introspective  or  transitive,  calm  or  preci- 
pitate, 
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piute,  enthusinfttic  or  inert :  much  depends  on  tfae  nniBt 
coodilions  of  time  and  place,  climate,  race,  tempcranwol. 
Aln-ayi  in  pursuit  of  Tugilive  iileals,  it  presents  it»eifatlbr 
present  moment  a>  &  movement  which  is  trjin^  to  reconrs 
lost  »arour  of  spiritoality  in  an  environment  where  ilie 
majority  are  immersi^d  in  matorinlistic  and  utilitarian  pnrsnjii 
and  aims.  At  all  time*  jiliilosuplir  and  religion,  sajs  Leroai, 
have  produced  a  Rationalism  more  or  less  affected  by  sbcpti- 
cism,  a  Mysticism  more  or  less  enveloped  in  the  folly  o\ 
superstition,  and  Sensualism  more  or  less  atbeiitical ;  ud 
these  three  arc  represented  by  Aristotle,  Flalo,  and  Kpiciuw, 
respectively.  So  it  is  in  our  own  day  ;  and  these  tendenau 
serve  to  correct  one  another.  Scepticism  saves  mysticism  ina 
saporstition,  mysticism  restores  the  balance  in  an  a^e  f^ivcQlD 
materialistic  self-indulgence  and  critical  destructiveness.  Tlw 
chief  danger  of  mysticisni  has  always  been  a  tendency  to  fat 
afiected,  to  become  a  pa*sing  fashion,  a  vafroc  dream.  One  ese 
of  this  is  the  application  of  pointed  ridicule  like  thatofAri^ 
topbanea  in  ^The  Frogs.*  Another  remedy  is  a  careful  anal^iil 
which  sifts  the  wheat  from  the  tares,  such  as  we  have  attempMl 
in  this  paper. 

Neither  ridicule  nor  critical  analysis  will  pwrvent  the  forms- 
tion  of  a  small  set,  or  clique,  of  a  select  few  embracing  a  ciNd 
of  mysticism  which  marks  them  ofT  as  a  peculiar  people,  'b 
is  su  pleasant,'  says  M,  Renan  in  the  llibbert  Lecture, 'to 
believe  that  one  belongs  to  a  little  aristocracy  of  the  truth— M 
imni^ine  that,  with  only  a  few  others,  one  holds  the  deposit  o^ 
good.'  There  is  not  such  a  great  ditference  after  all  betwta 
tbe  dittini/uS  mysticism  of  Imperial  Rome,  to  which  be  reletSi 
and  tbe  mysticism  of  our  day.  This  self-styled  '  aristocracr  of 
truth,'  like  some  other  aristocracies,  is  not  always  successfol  i> 
establishing  its  right  to  tbe  title,  nor  true  invariably  to  its  betf 
traditions.  Such  is  tUe  common  danger  of  all  movements  *rili 
an  esoteric  doctrine ;  the  travestied  forma  of  higher  teachingt. 
and  the  easy  parodies  to  which  they  arc  apt  to  give  birth,  adj 
prove  once  more  how  short  is  tbe  step  from  the  sublime  to  the 
ridiculous. 
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And  otbrr  works. 

THERE  am  in  tbe  religious  and  politictil  world  certain  under- 
currents  of  feeling;  and  interest  which  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly- cat  across  the  normal  course  of  events.  Among  such 
nty  be  nambered  the  power  of  sacred  places.  Round  the 
tnditional  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  centre  some 
Aftbe  most  romaotic  and  exciting  episodes  of  mediaeval  history. 
Tbr  Cure  of  the  Natirity  at  Bethlehem  was  the  cause  of  the  last 
pttt  Eornpean  war  in  which  this  country  was  invoked.  Nor  is 
tfaeiolcrest  or  the  danger  yet  dead.  No  one  who  has  witncsserl 
die  fervour  and  devotion  of  the  Russian  pilgrims  in  tlie  EnsI, 
Bopne  who  realises  bow  that  country,  so  inexplicablu  to  the 
conmonplare  Rnf^lish  mind  in  its  violent  contrasts  n^  civili- 
Uttoo  and  barbarism,  of  religious  devotion  and  exaggerated 
F>ifaaism,  of  splf-sucrificing  chivalry  and  Oriental  diplomacy, 
uar  be  roused  at  any  moment  by  the  unreasoning  impulses  of  a 
kil reeducated  peasantry,  can  doubt  that  the  buildings  and 
tocslitics  which  for  so  many  ceoturiM  hare  been  associated  with 
Christian  pilgrimages  and  passions  mny  again  cause  nations 
to  put  .aside  the  material  interests  and  motires  of  political  life, 
»a  kindle  a  great  war  over  religious  ideas. 

It  ii  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  genuineness  of 
tbe  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  anil  to  describe  succinctly  the 
mhitectural  and  oilier  changes  through  which  the  church  or 
tiarcbes  have  passed,  from  the  days  of  Constantine  onwards. 
Tlie  plans  which  we  are  able  to  present  arc  the  work  of 
Mr.  Jeflery,  the  architect  of  the  new  English  church  at  Jeru- 
■Jeio,wbo  has  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of  the  medixvat  build- 
Sags  in  the  city.  These  plans,  unlike  those  of  most  previous 
writers,  are  based  on  accurate  drawings  made  on  the  spot, 
ilie  investigations  of  Herr  Schick  have  adde<I  much  to  our 
■nflwledge  of  the  general  topography  of  the  site,  even  if  tbey 
■^nimei  strike  us  as  being  wanting  in  trained  archvological 
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skill.  Some  of  ihe  most  valuable  infortnatioa  is  unrortunauh 
concealed  from  the  nidinary  reader  hy  the  obscurity  of  tfiir 
Huscian  language.  The  visits  of  mediEeral  pilgrims  turn 
heen  rendered  accessible  b}*  the  Socicte  de  rOrient  l^tio,lhe 
VicDDa  AcadrmVt  anct  the  Paltsline  Pilgrims  Text  Sociclj; 
while  the  English  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  has  irate 
something  to  elucidate — and  a  good  deal  to  obscure — tlw 
rarious  problems  that  present  themselves  to  as. 

The  traveller  who  visits  Jemsalem  must,  if  he  ii  at  iR 
eritical,  be  filled  with  a  bewildering  sense  of  uDcertaintjr,  If 
be  go  with  the  spirit  of  the  simple  devout  faith  of  the  Rimiu 
pilgrim  he  has  no  difficulties:  he  accepts  everjlhiog  that  br 
is  told:  the  events  commemorated  are  so  real  that  it  woult} 
seem  strange  to  him  if  it  were  not  possible  to  show  ibr 
places  where  thej  happene<l.  If  more  than  one  sitd  is  ibows 
b^  rival  religious  bodies,  it  is  only  one  mure  proof  of  ibr 
perrerseness of  heresy.  Such  a  visitor  is  quite  indifferent  tn  (hi* 
Fact  that  the  Jerusalem  of  our  Lord's  time  mav  be  buried  undet 
&fty  feet  of  rubbish,  or  that  the  site  of  the  flul^-  Sepulckrr 
lies  within  the  walls  of  the  citj.  But  when  once  the  spirit  ol 
doubt  bas  arisen,  where  is  it  possible  to  stop,  or  what  lurr 
we  left  to  believe? 

The  instinct  which  has  Ud  to  the  identificatioD  of  sites  it) 
simple  and  natural  one.  What  is  possible,  or  seems  lo  u 
uncritical  mind  possible,  becomes  transformed  into  somethia| 
certain,  and  the  certain  is  fixed  and  consecrated  b;  tnnIitioD- 
It  is  not  necessar}'  lo  ascribe  interested  or  corrupt  mociTet. 
The  process  is  one  absolutely  universal  and  natural.  It  u 
being  carried  on  at  the  present  day  by  all  sects  equally.  IV 
Greeks  and  Latins  already  have  their  sites,  and  the  Protestsiitt, 
with  the  help  of  a  veneer  of  archanilogical  knowle<)ge,  »K 
inventing  a  third  series.  One  instance  may  suffice,  Not  ittj 
long  ago,  while  the  foundations  of  the  Convent  of  the  SisteiKl 
Mount  ZioD  in  the  Via  Dolorosa  were  being  dug  out,  son* 
arches  anil  a  pavement  were  discovered,  There  was  nothiofrW 
show  their  identity.  Arcbipolugically  it  was  doubtl'ul  wbetber 
they  could  be  placed  before  the  time  of  Hadrian.  But  the  ili*' 
coverers  hailed  the  remains  with  triumph.  Here  was  a  neviith 
of  which  the  Convent  was  the  happv  possessor.  Here  was  A^ 
pavement  where  Pilate  had  exhibited  our  Lord  to  the  people- 
in  the  church  built  on  the  spot  and  named  the  Ecce  ilomo,  i^ 
Sisters  of  Mount  Zion  daily  commemorate  the  humiliatios  « 
the  Saviour,  Meannhile,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Russians  bare*' 
rival  site  for  the  same  event. 

fiut  in  the  identification  of  sites  ia  Jerosalem  there  bas  betf 
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iber  ind  more  gubtle  influence  at  work — ihe  theological.     A 
txj  earlj  tradition  ezpUinrd  C^ulgotha,  ibe  jiUce  of  s  skull,  as 
place  wbere  tbo  skull  ur  Adam   wa«  buried;  and  the  idea 
that  our  Lord,  the  second  Adam,  was  cruciricd  on  the  spot  where 
jdie  first  Adam  U_r  buried  was  one  of  those  coincidences  which 
F^^Mal    with   irresistible    force    to    some    iniods.      Still    more 
tastic  ia  the  story  of  the  drops   of  blood   falliog  od  Adam's 
^■Itall,  and  a  litanv  of  supplication  and  thanksgiving  rising  from 
'  the  body  of  him  who  la  bis  mortaticy  was  typical  of  the  dead- 
Jiesa  anil  sinfulness  of  the  human  race.     So  when  the  site  of 
Golgotha  was  found,  the  site  of  Adam's  grave  was  found  as  well, 
a&d  uadenieiith  the  Hill  of  Calvary  is  still  shown  the  Chapel  of 
Adun.    But  this  it  not  all.    From  the  earliest  days  the  sacri- 
fice of  Isaac  on  Mount  Moriah  was  looked  upon  as  typical  of 
the    great   sacrifice   on   Calvary,   and    a   tradition  earlier    than 
Christianity  bad    idi-ntiftcd  Alount  Moriah    with  Jerusalem.      It 
viatrae  that  this  tradition  placed  Muuot  Muriab  on  the  Temple 
Hill  (as  do  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans  stiil) ;  but  wbeo  all  old 
tandmarks  were  obliterated,  a  slight  discrepancy  such  as  this 
waa  unnoticed,  and   now   the  Chapel  of  Abraham,  close  to  the 
HitI  of  Calvary,  comtncmorates  that  great  evrnt  in  the  life  of 
the  patriarch,  while  until  very  recently  the  devout  pilgrim  might 
see  the  very  bush  in  which  the  ram  ba<l  been  entangled.     '1  bus 
three  great  religious  event*  are    commemorated    in    the    same 
place.     Yet  to  the  oiediwval  pilgrim,  pursuing  the  same  method 
,«(  argument,  this  was  not  sufficient;   and,  with  a  disregard  of 
(Mgraphy  only  possible  in  the  Middle  Ages,  he  solemnly  assure* 
us  that  here  loo  the  brazen  serpent  was  exhibited  to  the  people, 
tfaos  adding  the  commemoration  of  one  more  type. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  causes  and  to  trace  the  growth  of 
these  legends  and  the  gradual  identification  of  the  sites.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  exercise  a  wise  discrimination  and  decide 
which  of  all  these  may  be  true.  The  margin  of  doubt  may, 
indeed,  be  n>dui«d  to  very  slight  dimensions,  for  the  mass  of 
the  sites  may  be  immediately  and  unhesitatingly  rejected  as 
>  not  only  unfounded,  but  impossible.  The  site  of  Jerusalem  is 
indeed  ondoubied,  ycC  it  is  not  superfluous  to  mention  this. 
The  Mount  of  Olive*,  the  Valley  of  Kedron,  and  the  P<h>I 
of  Siloam  may  all  be  accepted.  No  one  doubu  that  the 
Temple  stooil  somewhere  on  the  Eastern  Hill ;  but  the- 
tradiliooal  site  of  Miiunt  Zinn  must  be  given  up,  and  there  an^ 
lew  other  sites  or  even  remains,  earlier  than  the  uiediaval 
period,  concerning  which  any  certainty  can  be  attained. 
Beiweea  the  undoubtedly  true  and  undoubtedly  false  there  is 
aocient  site  which  remains  a   subject  for  discussion,  and 
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that  is  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  itself.  We  gbati  b^H 
investigating  the  arguments  for  and  against  this — a  Udc  vlnB 
is  full  of  diflicutties. 

It  is  on  \y  natural  that  a  place  consecrated  hy  so  many  inemoris, 
and  the  centre  of  so  much  and  such  lonju-ronlinued  derMio^ 
should  be  defended  with  an  eagerness  which  is  often  uncriticsL 
Nor  do  the  attacks  on  it  furnish  ocrasinnally  bctler  evidenm 
of  a  scientific  spirit.  They  exhibit  all  the  rancour  and  ifr- 
tellectusl  arrogance  which  are  characteiistic  of  a  certain  type  of 
Protestantism.  The  attack  on  the  genuineness  of  the  site  wu 
inaugurated  by  the  well  known  American  traveller  RobiosOD; 
and  the  following  example  wiU  illustrate  the  spirit  in  whiefc 
he  conducted  his  researches  :— 

'  The  wholo  scene,'  be  writes,  'was  to  u  Protestant  painfiil  ttl 
rAToIttn^,  It  might  perhaps  biLve  been  Iciw  $o,  had  there  been  tniiir 
f(wt«d  the  Blightmt  degree  of  faith  in  the  gennineneea  of  the  s^ 
rouudiiig  objectn ;  hut  eren  the  monks  thoinsolres  do  not  pretend  AM 
th«  prem-nt  xopnlcfare  in  anything  tnore  than  an  imitation  of  Hi 
ori^unl.  But  to  be  in  tlie  anoieut  city  of  tbu  Must  High,  and  to  M 
these  Tsnerateil  placeit  aud  the  Tcry  name  of  our  holy  rslifpit 
proHiined  t>y  idle  and  lying  mummerius  while  the  pro&d  JCuBSOfaBM 
looks  on  with  haughty  ttcom — all  thia  excited  in  my  mind  a  fvelt^ 
too  painful  to  lie  burue,  and  1  uuver  TiKitod  tbo  plaw  again.' 

If  these  were  the  sentiments  TPich  which  Robinson  bcgaohb 
invesligations,  the  conclusions  that  be  arrived  at  do  not  atta 
very  surprising.  Even  a  slighter  amount  of  the  scientific  ipiiii 
is  siiown  by  more  m<Hlcrn  writers,  one  of  whom  remarks : — 

*It  wuold  bo  a  great  joy  to  uouio  u>uld  it  bo  prored  that  Ai 
eccoud  nail  ruuK  oultudu  thu  Church  of  the  Hnly  Sepolelm,  becuat 
the  diMcovtiry  would  aheulututy  uuuuBsitato  the  downfall  of  a  ina«  uf 
Ba]Htr8Litiou  Lho  liko  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen.' 

The  prejudices  which  the  question  arouses  form  a  gitai 
obstacle  to  its  satisfactory  solution.  A  further  difliculty  lin 
in  the  extremely  unscientific  character  of  much  of  the  archce- 
logicnl  work  that  has  been  done  in  Jerusalem.  The  inemcnn 
of  the  Palestine  tssploration  Fund  rival  the  hagiologinl 
literature  in  the  fertility  of  their  unsopported  conjectores. 
Excepting  in  the  work  of  M.  Clermont  Ganneau,  we  have 
come  across  little  that  suggests  that  method  counts  for  anvthiilf 
in  these  matters.  Almost  evorytbing  is  the  result  of  gves^ 
work.  The  character  of  the  Crusaders"  masonry  is  well  known, 
but  no  definite  criteria  have  yet  been  found  to  distinguish  that  of 
any  other  age.  The  genuineness  of  the  site  depends  upon  thf 
pirsition  of  the  walls  of  the   city,  and  it  is  largely  by  gae»- 
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Mit  that  th<rsr  are  ilratrn.  Coinparalivcly  rct-nntly  the 
JuwIaUods  of  a  wall  (presam&bU'  of  HL-rodian  norkmanship) 
liarr  been  found  near  tlie  Uni*  of  tbo  present  wallt,  west  of  the 
liu  of  the  Cburcb  of  tbc  HoW  Sepulcbre.  Tbej  were  shown 
iDthie  prrscnt  writer  bj  on(^  who  bad  )fot  bis  information  from 
ProCestant  sources,  and  whu  laid  him  that  they  were  clearly  a 
irlic  of  Jnscpbus'  second  wait,  an<l  proved  cnnrlasively  that  tbc 
tnulitionnl  site  could  not  be  f;eutiine.  But  the  fnij^ments  are 
n  ibe  cellar  of  a  building  belonging  to  a  Roman  Catholic  com- 
■MttT,  who  eqaally  positively  assert  that  they  are  a  relio  of 
die  third  wnll,  irnd  tlierefun;  MUpport  tbe  genuineness  of  l]ie 
nditioaal  site.  I  lore  we  have  nothing  but  assertion  and 
coajetTture  on  either  side,  and  the  point  of  interest  is  that 
loeitber  party  sceuis  to  tbc  least  to  perceive  bow  unsubstantial 
ii  the  basis  oo  which  its  conclusions  arc  reared. 

There  ar«  three   rival  cUimants    for    the  site  of  the   Holy 

ISrpolchre.     Tlic  lirsl    hardly  ileserves    mention,  and    may    be 

i^BDTvd.     The  well  known  writer    on    architecture,   Mr.    Fer- 

n,  argued  that  tbe  building  called  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 

u  really  tlic  Church  of  the  Resurrection   built  by  Constantine, 

ud  corers  tbe  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulcbre.     It  may  at  once  be 

that  no  one  has  accepted  this  opinion  ;  and  the  frantiouoDS 

hiilory  of  the  site  from  tbc  days  of  Constantino  enables  us  to 

drmonstrate    its    untruth.      Tbe    seron<l     is    that    known    as 

Gofdon's  Calvary.      With  the  mystical  piety  of  Genera!  Gtinlon 

ve  have   profound  lympalby,  nor  do  we   feel   that  there   is  any 

Mcd  to  be  personally  critical  of  him  because  his  methods  are 

unscientific,  but  tbe  site  itself  has  nothing  to  be  said  for  it 

acept  conjecture.     It  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  mound  somewhat 

conspicuous  in  appearance,  in    the    face    of    which  there    is  a 

ioob,  sitoated  to  tbe  north  of  tbe  city,  and  therefore  ODtside 

be  present  city  walls.     To  tbe  mind  of  tbe  pious   Kngtisbman 

IfsUtute  of  bistortcai  knowledge,  and  familiar  with  the  well- 

JiBOwn  hymu,  *  There  is  a  green  bill  far  away.  Without  a  city 

wali,'  the  site  socms  ctmvincing.     But  the  evidence  for  it  is 

BOD-existcnt.     Tbe  identification  is  simply  a  guess,  like  those 

pumerous  ulher  guesses  which  have   provided  us  with  so  many 

bundrcd  sites  in  Jerusalem.      But  it  is  argaeil  that  there  is  no 

nher   suitable  or  equally  suitable  hill  outside  the  city  walls. 

n'e  will  waive  tbe  question  for  tbe  moment  as  to  whether  there 

■  aoj  retemblaoce  between  the  walls  as  they  are  now  and  the 

brails   as   they  then    were,    aii<l    simply    ask    oo    what    evidence 

ItXf^y  is  said  to  have  been  a  hill.     Tbc  statement  will  not  be 

Mod   in  tbe  New  Testament  or  anv  early  writers.     It   was  a 

val  tjuditian  which  ^ew  up  from  tbe  character  of  tbe 
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ancient  titei  as  rc-mnclelled  b^-  ConsUntine.  Calrar/,  »■  Itit 
hy  bim,  and  as  seen  throughout  tbe  Middle  Agea,  was  cicarlj 
a  hill  some  twent}'  feet  high.  Hence  came  the  mediatnl 
name.  Mount  Cnlvnr^.  So  the  chief,  or  one  of  tbe  cbiW, 
arguments  in  Tavour  of  tbe  new  site  is  really  haset)  on  nil 
unhiblical  tradition  arising  from  the  characteristics,  whether 
natural  or  arliHcJal,  ot  the  old  site.  Captain  Conder  bu 
found  an  additional  ai^ument  in  the  fact  that  the  new  Calrsr; 
ii  near  the  traditional  itoning>place  of  the  Jews.  This,  if  it  ii 
true,  harmonises  admirably  with  its  propinquity  to  tbe  tradi- 
tional site  of  St.  Stephen's  martyrdom ;  but  as  our  Lord  wns 
CTUciBctl  by  the  Romans,  and  not  stoned  by  the  Jews,  we  fail 
to  see  the  relevancy  of  tbe  fact. 

The  third  claimant  is  the  traditional  site.  How  far  is  it 
possible  to  consider  it  genoine?  The  problem  is  really  a  very 
dmple  one.  First,  we  hare  to  ask  whether  it  is  archeeologically 
possible  that  that  site  was  not  always  within  tbe  city-walls; 
and  secondly,  whether  there  was  any  tradition  behind  its 
discovery.  The  one  definite  fact  that  we  know  is  that  tbe 
Cracifiiion  was  outside  ibe  city,  but  nigh  unto  it.  Jewish  law 
would  compel  it  to  he  outside,  ami  tbe  circumstances  of  the  trial 
demanded  an  immediate  execution.  The  opponents  of  tbe  site 
lometimes  argue  thus  :  common  sense  shows  that  this  site  cannot 
be  true;  it  is  inside  the  city;  what  more  need  be  said?  A 
Monent's  coniideratinn  will  show  that  common  sense  tells  tbe 
other  way.  It  is  geneialU  admitted  that  tbe  present  city  tHxopies, 
approximately,  the  same  ground  as  that  of  Hadrian  ur  Conslan- 
line,  and  that  then,  as  now,  the  site  of  tbe  Sepulchre  wss 
within  the  walls.  Those  who  discovered  the  site  under  Con- 
■tantinc  were  well  acquainted  with  the  New  Testament ;  even  if 
Aur  discovery  bad  been  nothing  more  than  an  invention,  they 
would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  make  it  a  probable  one.  The 
fact  that  a  site  was  «electe<l  which  at  that  time  was  within  tbe 
city  seems  to  show  that  tbe  discoverers  were  guided  by  tradilioa. 
But  b>T«  we  any  ground  for  thinking  that  the  pnsiiioo  of  the 
dly  may  have  l)ren  in  any  way  changed  ?  We  not  only  have 
Crottads  for  thinking  that  it  mav  have:  we  know  that  it  has. 
TIm  present  city  covers  tbe  high  gtODiM)  above  tbe  Valleys  of 
Jehoshapbal  aad  HinikoiD.  It  bai  shitted  considerably  to  tbe 
■Kirtb.  Originally,  all  the  soathern  slopes  of  tbe  Temple  Hill, 
a«  far  as  tbe  Fool*  oi  8ilt4m,  and  of  tbe  bill  now  callrd  Mount 
Zion  were  inttde  tbe  ancient  city.  NaturaUy,  therefore,  its 
original  eitrnt  towanls  the  nonh  and  north-west  would  oot  be 
I'So  gmr.  When  we  come  to  |wrtirular*,  we  are  laaded  in  a 
I  labytinth  of  speculaitoas.      Arronling   to   Josephus.  the   cily 
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ttirifdi  the  north  wu  defenilnt  bj  three  walls.  The  first 
itretcbed  frum  the  lower  of  llippicus  to  the  Temple;  the 
leroBtl,  starting  from  iLe  same  tower,  went  la  a  s«>ui[in'hat 
drcolsr  track  to  the  tower  of  Antonia,  and  enclosed  the  hill, 
a  fuftiess,  called  Acrs ;  the  third  ran  north  of  the  other  two, 
ind  enclosrd  the  new  suburb.  Tim  first  two  walls  existed  at 
lie  time  of  the  Crucifirion  ;  the  third  was  bailt  abuut  twelve 
son  later  b^  Herod  Agrip|ia.  It  is  admitted  that  probablj' 
tb«sile  of  the  Hol^'  Sepulchre  was  within  the  thinl  or  outer- 
Kiott  wall  ;  the  question  is  what  was  the  course  of  th«  second 

It  is  impossible  tor  us  to  discuss  in  detail  the  archirnlogic^ 
■ad  lopt^raphical  questions  involved.  It  is  rather  our  duty  to 
vport  the  results  ol  investigation  and  to  estimate  their  value. 
nt  arc  largely,  in  fact,  in  the  bands  of  experts,  and  Jerusalem 
uperu  da  not  inspire  confidence.  13ut  the  result,  so  far  as  it 
ptS|  of  recent  discovery,  is  to  put  the  site  outside  the  second 
*sll  There  are  three  principal  arguirients.  There  are  remains 
t{  Mcient  Jewish  graves  on  the  present  site,  and  this  proves 
tbu  it  must  hare  been  without  the  city,  as  burial  within  the 
Wslls  was  not  allowe<1.  The  most  recent  attempts  at  tracing 
iW  second  walls  are  those  of  llerr  Schick,  whose  fairness  it 
todouhted,  and  who  has  for  years  eiainincd  every  drain,  cistern, 
or  fuandatton  which  it  was  possible  to  investigate.  The  line 
tku  he  has  drawn  pastes  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  site 
of  the  Sepulchre,  and  leaves  it  definitely  outside  the  second  wall. 
Tlere  is  a  certain  want  of  clearness  in  his  descriptiuna,  and  a 
owsiderable  element  of  conjecture  in  his  deductions;  but,  so 
fiT  as  investigation  goes  at  present,  his  results  are  probable. 
Oiicovery  and  conjecture  have,  however,  gtine  farther.  The 
FFinains  of  some  masiivc  masonry  to  the  east  ol  the  present  church, 
tod  of  some  rock-cut  steps,  have  led  to  the  conjecture  that 
tte  platform  rising  above  the  market-place — where  the  present 
Abyssinian  convent  is,  where  formerly  were  the  cloister  and 
{■riory  of  the  Latin  Canons,  and,  earlier  still,  the  great  Basilica 
of  Conatantine — was  the  site  of  the  fortress  of  Acra,  of  the 
Pretorium  of  Pontius  I'ilate,  and  of  the  trial  of  our  Lord. 
This  ingenious,  but  nut  impossible,  series  of  identifications 
has  the  ultimate  result  of  vindicating  for  the  projxrrly  of  the 
Kuisian  church  a  holy  site  which  is  also  claimed  elsewhere  by 
tb  Sisters  of  Mount  ^lon.  It  is  obvious  that  llie  superstructure 
u  somewhat  large  for  its  foundations.  It  is  enimgh  for  our 
fsipose  to  notice  that  the  archaeological  evidence,  so  far  a« 
i^etv  is  anything  in  it,  points  to  the  traditional  site  having  been 
•"Uside  the  second  wall. 
I  The 
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The  second  question  is  how  far  tberc  is  anj  poiitlre  evidciiifl 
for  the   identiBcBtinn.     The  answer  to  this  depends  upon  ikfl 
niurative  of  the  original  discorery,     Tbeordioarv  storj  asetibn 
this  to  the  Etnptfss   Heti-iia,  the   mother  of  Conslantinc,  sol' 
generally  adds  details  obvioii«1y  legendary-,  about  tbv  fiodtDe  of 
the  True  Cross — details  which  naturally  impair  the  crcdibililj 
of  the  narrnttve.     But  nothing  of  this  occurs  in   any  writer 
hufore  ihe  fifth  century ;  while  there  is  a  contemporary  acaHOH 
written  by  the  historian  Kueebius,  himself  a  native  of  Palei- 
tiD«,  which  is  quite  free  from  legendary  details,  and  makes  an 
mention    of    the    True    Cross,  nor    of    the    Emperor's    inotba 
Helena.     He  tells  us  how,  after   the    Council    of   Nicm,  llif 
pious  Emperor  addressed  himself  to  a  work  worthy  of  record}^ 

'  Ho  judged  it  iuonni'beDt  on  him  to  render  the  blottod  luealllyH 
our  SaTionr's  KemirrcctioD  nn  object  of  attmction  and  ▼ooontionfl 
alL  He  issued  immediate  tnjuQctions,  tbenfore,  for  the  crootiMm 
that  spot  of  a  House  of  Prayer ;  and  tbie  he  did,  oot  in  the  an 
impulse  of  bis  own  mind,  but  being  mored  in  spirit  by  Ibo  Btnau 
Himself.'  '  The  Sacred  Cave  '  (Kusebius  tells  tis)  'oeztuB  impiM 
and  godless  persons  bad  thought  to  remove  entirely  from  the  «j«t(f 
moD,  supposiog  in  tbcir  felly  that  they  would  be  able  effadaally  to 
obfioure  the  truth.'     ('  Do  Vita  Constant.,'  oapg.  35,  36.)  ^ 

Tbej  had  covered  the  cave  with  a  mound  of  earth,  and  th? 
paved  it  with  stone  ;  over  this  they  bad  built  a  temple  of  Veaut 
This  place  Constaniine  ordered  to  be  purtfird.  The  irmpl* 
and  statues  were  overthrown,  all  ihe  materials  bcapetl  on  tin 
spot  were  removed,  and  the  soil  which  had  been  polluted  by  the 
idolatrous  worship  taken  away. 

'But  as  soon  as  the  original  BarfM<e  of  the  ground  beneath  lk« 
covtring  of  caitb  appeared,  immediately,  and  contrary  to  all  aipeitt- 
tion,  tbu  venerable  aiid  halloned  monument  of  our  Saviour's  RessrM- 
tion  was  discovered.  Tbfn,  iiic]e(>d,  did  this  most  holy  cavo  presflt 
a  faithful  fttinititude  of  His  return  to  life,  tii  that,  aft«r  lying  bitrii4 
in  darknwm,  it  agnin  emerged  to  light,  and  Affordml  to  all  Kbocsis^ 
to  witness  the  aigbt  a  clear  and  visible  proof  of  the  wondMS  ti 
which  tbat  spot  htul  once  been  lite  8cen«,  a  tCHtimony  to  the  Besatifc- 
tiota  of  the  Saviour  clearer  than  any  voioo  oould  givu:.'   (lb.,  oap.  S8.) 

An  attentive  perusal  of  tlie  narrative  of  Kusebius  sug]|r«)0 
that  in  the  search  for  the  Sepulchre  there  was  no  uncertaiJit*' 
Conatantine  had  before  the  discover}'  already  determined  i" 
adorn  the  site ;  there  was  no  doubt  where  to  look  for  it ;  )' 
was  clearly  believed  tbat  it  had  been  deliberately  concesirJ 
and  profaned  by  the  erection  of  a  temple  of  Venus:  ik' 
progress  of  the  works  showed  what  had   been  done ;  and  tberr 
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vu  natural  lurprise  that  those  who  had  iiiken  bo  much  trouble 
Uvooccn),  haU  not  firsL  ■](>«troY<Hl,  the  loinh.  There  is  nulbiDg 
impniLpable  iri  this  account.  VVe  know  that  there  was  a 
temple  of  Venus  in  Jcnisalem.  When  the  l^mperor  Hadrian, 
c*D  haotlretl  years  before,  rebuilt  the  partislijr  ruiaed  city, 
Qodfr  the  Dame  of  JE\ia^  hi*  object  was  to  obliterate  all  traces 
ul  iu  religious  character.  On  the  site  of  the  Jewish  temple 
be  built  a  temple  of  Jupher  Capitolinus:  in  like  manner,  we 
m  to  uniJeratantl,  on  the  site  uf  the  Sepulchre  he  caused  a 
temple  of  Venus  to  be  erected.  If  the  aim  was  deliberatelj 
(0  LDsalt  and  profane  Christian  worship,  the  plan  showed  skill, 
bat  the  only  reaalt  was  to  assist  the  Christians  in  redisrorering 
l^tile. 

CertaiDtjr  in  aacb  a  matter  is  clearly  impossible,  but  the 
u^tnent  in  favour  of  the  traditional  site  is,  we  maintain, 
KraDger  than  has  generally  been  supposed.  But  if  there  be 
mnedoabc  attached  to  the  genuineness,  there  is  none  as  to  the 
iatereit  of  iu  history.  From  the  days  of  Cnnstantine  to  our 
9va  time,  the  buildings  have  been  subjected  to  every  sort 
•f  ricissitude ;  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  has  been  the  inspira- 
tioo  ur  the  scene  uf  some  of  the  most  romantic  deeds  of  the 
Middle  AgetL  The  history  of  the  buildings  embraces  6ve 
ptriodi.  The  churches  erected  by  Cnnstantinc  were  consecrated 
«ilb  great  ma^ificence  in  the  year  335,  and  remained  standing 
niil  their  destruction  by  the  Persian  king  Chosroes  in  the 
fMT614.  Rebuilt,  if  only  partially,  by  the  Patriarch  Modestus, 
Iber  were  wore  than  once  exposed  to  Mohammedan  violence, 
nd  were  again  completely  destroyed  (so  we  arc  told)  by 
the  nad  Sultan  of  Egypt,  el  Hakim,  in  the  year  1010.  He 
immediately  ordered  the  buildings  that  he  had  destroyed  to  be 
l»<rected,  and  ihey  were  ultimately  restored  by  Conatantine 
MoKomacbus  and  the  Byzantine  Emj>eror,  The  fourth  stage  is 
t^nesented  by  the  buildings  of  the  Crusaders  in  1130.  After 
■ubmittiag  to  many  injuries  and  partial  restorations,  these  were 
ultimately  destroyed  by  a  great  fire  in  1808,  when  the  present 
diDrtb  Was  constructed  on  the  old  lines,  from  designs  by  a 
Gmk  architect.  It  must  be  remembered  that  no  architectural 
4attniction  is  ever  complete  if  llie  work  of  rebuilding  he  soon 
ttken  in  hand.  The  main  outlines  of  the  church  of  Constan- 
liM  have  helped  to  shape  all  the  different  restorations,  and  the 
bliUtngs  of  the  Crusaders  hardly  diflered  in  plan  from  the 
<!lttrch  of  the  present  day. 

When  Constauline  cleared  the  site  it  must  have  presented  a 
IsckT   incliDc,  aloping    from    north-west    to   south-east,    with    a 
running  across  it,  iu  the  iaG«  of  which  was  a  single 
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tODb,aod  with  a  rockj  knoll  towards  tbc south-cast.  Tbc  tomb 
WHlookrd  upon  as  the  Sepulclirc,  nnil  the  rocky  knoll  claimed 
to  be  Golgotha.  Farther  to  the  east  was  a  large  di^prcvsion 
ckA  in  Ibe  rock,  and  beyond  agniii,  an  elevated  platform.  The 
vill,  if  our  aurmises  arc  right,  ran  to  ihc  louth  and  ca^l  of  the 
site,  the  platform  bad  been  scarped  for  tbo  erection  of  some 
tuner  or  fortress,  and  further  to  the  east  tbc  ground  sank  rapi<lly 
inlothe  Tyropeon  Vallej.  In  order  to  make  a  lerel  sile  for  his 
boililiDgs,  CoQStantitte  cut  away  the  rock  all  round  the  Sepulchre, 
10  that  it  was  left  standing  like  a  dome  in  the  middle,  and 
towtrds  the  west  made  an»psidal  termination.  The  whole  area 
lotb«  west  and  north  was  bounded  by  the  rock,  to  the  south  by 
snenHosing  wall.  Over  the  sepulchre  was  erect«l  a  circular 
IxJkliDg,  called  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  or  Anastasis. 
The  hill  of  Calvary  was  adorned  with  a  large  cross;  further 
t<i  the  east,  on  the  higher  ground  of  the  rocky  platform,  was 
biilt  the  lat^  Basilica  or  Martyrium,  with  its  facade  turned 
Mvinli  the  market  strecL  The  plan  of  Jerusalem,  recently 
[DDod  in  the  mosaics  of  !V(a<lel>a,  shows  us  that  a  hing  xtreel, 
iivtuig  at  what  is  now  called  the  Damascus  Gate,  ran  due 
oonh  ajid  south.  It  bad  on  each  side  a  row  of  columns,  like  the 
Snuslreetof  Damascus  called  *Straigbt,*or  the  longculonnadm 
ofSunaria,  remains  of  which  still  exist.  This  was,  in  the  days 
of  Roiebius,  as  in  the  times  of  the  Crusaders,  and  as  it  is  still, 
^  street  of  the  bnzsar  or  market ;  for  there  has  been  no 
"Bportaiit  change  in  the  oultine  of  the  city  since  their  days. 
^ocgthe  western  side  of  this  street  ran  the  Propylir*  of  the 
''uilica  i  an  atrium,  probably  not  very  large,  and  a  flight  of  steps 
W  Dp  10  the  three  eastern  doors.  To  the  left  of  the  entrance 
"Ma  chamber  in  which  the  remains  of  the  True  Cross  were 
f'MTTed.  The  Basilica  itself  was,  we  may  presume,  of  the  same 
''aricier  as  the  buildings  of  Constantine  at  Rome.  There  was 
>  double  TOW  of  columns  at  each  side.  At  the  west  end  was 
^'  altar,  with  a  covering  supported  by  oine  columns,  above 
•Wit  now  called  the  Chapel  of  Helena,  where  the  Cross  was 
'^poned  to  have  been  found,  and  the  apse  itself  was  adorned 
^th  twelve  marble  rohimns.  There  must  have  been  entrances 
iftto  the  court  to  the  west,  in  which  were  the  Church  of  the 
^urrcctiun  and  the  cross-<;rownetl  hill  of  Calrary,  The 
"1idI«  Was  surrounded  by  porticoes,  the  exact  size  of  which  wc 
°^^  no  data  at  present  for  calculating,  and  the  enclosures  con- 
'*'t^nl  also  large  cisterns  (still  left),  a  baptistery,  and  probably 
"Iwt  buildings. 

Fnnbcr  description  would  be  tedious.     On  the  opposite  page 
•••■lAsn,  drawn  after  very  careful  roeasurcmeots  on  the  spot,  by 
■^  VgllSO.— JVo.  J79.  I  Mr. 
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Mr.  JefTcrj,  and  a  rtip^-  of  ah  olil  mosaic,  ia  which  be  kco|^ 
a  possiblr  picture  of  these  buildiogi.  Some  remaini  itlll  niit. 
In  the  buildings  of  (he  Russian  Palestine  Society  will  be  fouul 
the  hoses  of  columns  belonging  to  the  Prop}l.-»a,  and  rBBum 
of  wiilli  and  sU'ps.  More  remains  are  imbedded  in  some  of 
the  surrounding  bouses,  itnd  if  excavations  were  possible  nacli 
might  be  disrovered.  The  dome  over  the  Holj  Sepuldut 
■till  rovers  the  same  ground  as  the  buildings  of  ConstanliM, 
but  whether  an^  further  remains  exist  is  doubtful.  Of  thur 
buildings  we  have  an  elaborate,  grnndiloqnent,  and  confoK^ 
account  hy  Kusebius.  Cyril  uf  Jerusalem  delirered,  partir  ID 
the  Basilica,  partly  in  (he  Anastasis,  bis  well  known  lectarei. 
and  was  able  to  add  weight  to  his  instructions  from  the  sacnd 
scenes  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  A  pious  pilgrim  from 
Bordeaux  saw  the  buildings  being  constructed.  A  noble  ltd;, 
who  is  usually  called  Sylvia,  describes  the  lengthy  and  eUbonir 
services  w  hich  were  continued  day  and  night  on  the  holtr  vM, 
towards  the  close  of  the  fonrth  century  ;  and  several  othtr 
accounts  of  pilgrimages,  or  guides  for  pilgrims,  gire  u 
additional  informaticm,  or  provide  us  with  curious  legends. 

For  nearly  three  hundred  years  the  buildings  of  Conitaatior 
remained  standing.  Doubtless  the  accumulated  pietr  «^ 
successive  generations  added  to  their  wealth  and  magnificesct; 
a  facile  imagination  largely  increased  the  number  of  tbcir 
sacred  sites;  some  minor  alterations,  including  a  rhurchoDOt 
near  Calvary  and  the  roofing  over  of  a  portion  of  tbe  coat 
are  suggested,  but  no  material  changes  were  made.  Dnnnf 
all  these  years  the  buildings  were  ifie  goal  of  countless  pil^io>- 
Paula,  the  companion  of  Jerome,  tells  us  how  tbe  foremwl  neo  ' 
of  all  natiuDB  came  tbitber: — 

'  Tho  Briton,  lepuated  from  oor  world,  tf  be  bos  made  aoj  pfo- 
greBH  in  religion,  leaves  tbe  setting  sun,  and  seeks  a  plaoo  knon  » 
him  only  liy  fame  ami  the  narrative  of  tbe  Soriptun-ti.  Wby  m<d 
we  montioa  the  AnneniaiiB,  the  Poisiaiis,  tbo  natives  of  Indis  n^ 
Ethiopia  ...who  all.  fulfilling  tbe  ^onUuf  oar  Saviour,  "  WheiowoW 
the  oaroase  i»,  therfi  will  the  eat^Us  ho  gathered  tottether,"  Jloek to 
these  plooes  and  display  to  nn  exatnpleti  of  divorce  exoellence? ' 

It  is  well  known  that  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  this  piooi 
lady  was  not  always  endorsed  ;  Gregory  of  Nyssa  has  expatiitw 
on  the  evils  of  pilgrimage  in  a  manner  which  would  bir^ 
pleased  Krasmus,  and  Jerome  found  it  necessary  to  say  that—' 

*  tbuugb  tbb  place  of  the  CronH  and  the  Reimrrection  might  be  pteA" 
ablu  to  thuKO  wlio  take  np  their  cross  daily,  and  rise  with  Christ,  Tb'i 
iboee  who  say.  '*  The  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  tbe  Lori«" 
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tanb,  and  with  a  rocky  knoll  towanlt  thesouth-eaat.  The  tomb 
was  looked  upon  as  the  Sepulchre,  and  the  rocky  kniill  claimed 
to  be  Golgaiha.  Ftinhrr  to  the  eait  was  a  large  dcpreMion 
CQI  in  the  rock,  and  beyond  agnm,  an  elefat«d  platfurin.  The 
wall,  if  oar  larniUes  are  right,  ran  to  the  south  and  oast  of  the 
site,  the  platform  had  been  scarped  for  the  erection  of  some 
lower  or  fortrrss,  and  further  to  the  cast  the  ground  sank  rapidly 
into  the  Tyrnpeon  Valley.  In  order  lo  make  a  lerel  site  for  his 
bnildiDgs,  Constant  ine  cutaway  the  rock  atl  round  the  Sepulchre, 
BO  that  it  was  left  standing  like  a  dome  in  the  middle,  and 
towards  the  west  made  anapsidal  lermtnnlion.  The  whole  area 
to  the  west  and  north  was  bounded  by  the  rock,  to  the  south  by 
an  enclosing  wall.  Over  the  sepulchre  was  erected  a  circular 
boildiag,  caJlcd  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  or  Anastasis. 
Thm  Mil  of  Calvary  was  adorned  with  a  large  cross;  further 
to  tbe  cast,  on  the  liigber  ground  of  the  rocky  platform,  was 
bull  the  large  Basilica  or  Mnrtjrinm,  with  its  fa^dc  turned 
towards  tbe  market  street.  Tbe  plan  of  Jerusalem,  recently 
fband  in  ibe  mosaics  of  Madeba,  shows  us  that  a  long  street, 
starting  at  what  is  now  called  tbe  Damascus  Gate,  mn  doe 
Dortb  and  south.  It  had  on  each  side  a  row  of  colomns,  like  the 
great  street  of  Damascus  called  'Straight,*  or  the  long  colonnades 
of  Samaria,  remains  of  which  still  exist.  This  was,  in  the  days 
of  Eosebius,  as  in  the  times  of  the  Crusaders,  and  as  it  is  stilt, 
tbe  street  of  the  bazaar  or  market;  for  there  has  b(N?n  no 
importiuit  change  in  the  outline  of  the  city  since  their  days. 
Along  tbe  western  side  of  this  street  ran  the  Propylaej  <>i  the 
Basilica;  an  atrium,  probably  not  very  large,  and  a  flight  of  steps 
led  op  to  the  three  eastern  doors.  To  tbe  left  of  the  entrance 
VU  a  chamber  in  which  tbe  remains  of  the  True  Cross  were 
|RMnred.  The  Uasilira  Itself  was,  we  may  presume,  of  the  same 
duncler  as  tbe  buildings  of  Conitantine  at  Rome.  There  was 
s  doable  row  of  columns  at  each  side.  At  the  west  end  was 
■he  aliv,  with  a  covering  sapported  by  nine  columns,  above 
*bat  is  now  called  the  Cbapel  of  Helena,  where  tbe  Cross  was 
reported  to  hare  been  found,  and  the  apse  itself  was  adorned 
•iih  twelve  marble  columns.  There  must  have  been  entrances 
into  tbe  court  to  tbe  west,  in  wbicb  were  tbe  Church  of  tbe 
Hesurrectinn  and  the  cross-tTowncd  bill  of  Calvary.  The 
whole  was  surrounded  by  porticoes,  the  exact  size  of  which  wo 
bsve  no  data  at  present  for  calculating,  and  the  enclosures  coa- 
tabeil  also  large  cisterns  (still  left),  a  baptistery,  and  probaialy 
other  buittlings. 

Farlber  description  would  be  tedious.     On  tbe  opposite  page 
IS  a  plan,  drawn  after  very  careful  meuuremenu  on  the  spot,  by 
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He  then  gave  an  order  allowing  ibe  Mnslem  to  pray  singly" 
on  the  steps,  boc  rctrbiilding-  tliem  to  assemble  there  lor  prayers. 
or  the  voice  of  the  muezzin  to  be  beanl.  Kutycbiuc  tells  ui 
that  at  bis  time  (950)  this  nnmmanil  had  been  disobejed,  and' 
a  mosque,  called  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  hnd  been  erected  in 
half  the  vestibule  of  the  church.  We  have  recalled  this 
incident^  which  is  probably  well  known  to  many  of  oar  readers, 
because  a  Cufic  inscription,  belonging  to  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century,  which  obviously  refers  to  it,  has  recently  been  ducovered' 
in  B  wall  just  above  the  steps  of  the  Basilica  :— 

*In  tlie  Name  of  Gml,  tlo  Fiuthrul,  Iho  Merciful.  Frcni  llis 
exalted  Majesty  the  high  coiiuiiaud  \t  itjttaod  that  this  M'jequo  i»  la 
be  well  gnanted  aud  [tiaintaiuud  ju  guud  ouudiliou.  No  vuu  aixlar 
our  protcutioD  [i.e.  Chrietiaiiu  ur  Juwh]  shall  be  alluwod  to  euUr, 
vither  uudvr  the  prott-xL  of  giving  ovido'UCti  ou  oaili  or  for  any  olber 
object.  Great  care  is  to  bo  takou  not  td  ountravtme  this,  uud  to 
coufurm  to  the  regalatioos  iesuod  ia  aouordaneo  with  this  comuiai 
May  it  bo  God'a  will.' 

The  chief  incident  during  the  early  period  of  Mohammeda 
rale  was  the  intercourse  of  Haroun-al-rascbid  and  Charlemagnt.1 
The    Frankisli  King  was    the   friend  of  the  Calipb,    and  iImJ 
cBibassies  which  passed   between  them  attracted  the   atlentiooj 
of  East  an<l  West.     The  Caliph  became  the  official  protector 
^  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  and,  in  connexion  with  the  ChuTx:U>J 
■f  Sc  Mary  Latin — the  place  where  the  Latin  rite  was  cel< 
built  a  convent  and  hospice  for  the  entertainmen 
The  early  Caliphs  were  both  upright  and  capable 
made    to    the    Christians    were    respected.      Tti 
aod  fairs   <*i  .Icrutalcm  attracted    pilgrims   from    all 
.r  world,  one  of  whom,  a  Frankish  bishop,  Arculphot^j 
A  aoc  ooly  a  description,  but  a  plan  of  the  churches. 
■it.ti  luseuarse  by  contrary  winds,  be  was  enteruiaed 
,  tk*  i^and  of  lona.     He  described  the  wonders 
mA  drew    plans    on    wax    tablets,   which    were 
first    by  Adamnan,    and    then    by   ]ir^e. 
four  rhurchL-s:    the  circular  Church  of 
the    Sepulchre ;     the    Church    of 
t;  the  church   over  Gtdgotha ;  and  the 
the  place  where  the  True  Cro» 
u  an   open  spare,   where  lampt 
night,  and  other  buildiags,  in 
vbich  our  Lord  had  btrsied  at 
j:jx   with    which    tlis    side  was 
^^a.  the  buililing  shown  s«  the 
-^  Ukd  suggests   that  after  tbe 
destruction 


ladjt  t( 
on  tlj' 
pleasct 

'though  th' 
ah]o  to  tbu^i 
those  who  say. 
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(Ipitructiun    of  614    it    had    never    been    rebuilt.      There  ww 
probably  a  small  building  above  the  Chapel  of  Si.  Ueleni,! 
the  rest  was  in  ruins. 

As  the  end  of  the  6rst  Christian  milleoniuiu  approacbed.  t!i 
disquiet  of  the  East  increased  ;  the  rulers  were  incximpelent.  »nii 
order  was  relaxed ;  ^et  the  Wesl  coiittnu«i.l  tu  send  Its  pilgrini 
in  ever-increasing  numbers.  More  than  once  the  buitdiogisf 
the  Hol^  Sepalchre  suffered  injury ;  imprisonment,  and  fTU 
death,  became  the  punishment  for  Christiaoitj.  But  ttwuia 
the  reign  of  the  mad  Sultan  Hakim  that  these  calamities  culmi- 
nated. HistorioDs  have  discussed  the  motives  which  promptnl 
him  ;  but  a  Sultiio  who  aspires  to  be  divine,  who  has  fouailrds 
religion,  and  who  at  the  end  nf  his  life  disnppears  *  fruni  ml 
Mokattam's  rock^-  verge'  into  eternity,  hardly-  requires  moti»« 
for  bis  actions.  Hi*  cruelties  to  the  Cbpis  in  Kg'vpt  hare  aertt 
been  forgotten.  In  Jerusalem  he  issued  the  following  decrw: 
*  7'he  Imaun,  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  orders  yoo  ta 
destroy  the  Church  of  Al  Kumamah,  that  its  earth  shall  beouv 
heaven,  and  its  length  its  hreudlh.*  The  name  JCunionak 
means  a  dunghill.  It  was  given,  in  accordance  with  a  typlctl 
Alohammedan  form  of  pleasantry,  as  a  pon  on  the  voti 
Kat/amafty  which  means  the  Resurrection.  This  decree  nf 
carried  out  with  what  was,  for  Orientals,  very  considcTBbk 
thoroughness  ;  but  natural  sluggishness,  a  miracle,  or  the  lull 
of  material  from  the  dome  above,  protected  the  Cave  of  i^ 
Resurrection  ;  and  the  author  of  this  destruction  bioaself,  we  aff 
told,  gave  the  order  for  its  restoration. 

This  restoration,  completed  about  the  year  1048,  was  laigetj 
the  work  of  the  Byzantine  Kmperor  Constantine  Monomariia*' 
The  Church  of  the  Resurrection  w»s  rebuilt  on  the  old  lines;  W 
the  south  of  it  we  hear  now  for  the  first  time  of  the  row  of  thrM 
chapels,  which  still  exists.  There  was  a  wall  round  Golgoths,  sad 
some  sort  of  roof  ahovo  it ;  but  the  Dasilica  of  Constantine  **> 
now  certainly  in  ruins.  The  appearance  of  the  buildings  doting 
this  period  is  described  by  a  Persian  traveller,  whose  accovQt  ** 
as  accurate  as  Oriental  accounts  can  ho  espccted  to  be: — 

'  In  the  Holy  City  the  Christiana  posseas  a  church  whidi  ^^ 
call  Bsi'at-«]-Kiini^mah,aDd  they  hold  it  in  gi«at  venetrntion.  Enf 
year  great  muUitucIen  of  people  from  Rum  cume  hither  to  prf*" 
their  visitation  ;  and  the  Emperor  of  I3)icaiitinm  hiinself  ereo  coa»<* 
here,  but  privily  6o  that  do  odo  lihould  rocogniec  him.  ,  .  .  Al  t^^ 
preeetit  day  the  i-hurch  is  a  mwt  i>]>acious  buildiug,  and  ie  capiljl"'* 
coulainintj  8,000  pereuDa.  Tkevdtfiou  in  built,  with  the  utnHwttkiU* 
of  ouloured  luHrblus,  with  omauiLntafiiou  and  wulptuies.  InflB* 
the  church  is  ererywhete  adorned  with  iiyzaatine 
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Hpiti  witb  piotOTM.  AnA  thoy  liaro  portrayed  Jems— peace  br- 
HE  Htm ', — who  at  timcB  is  showD  riding  upon  on  oas.  Tbero  *vb 
iw  pictares  ropresouting  otfattr  of  Clie  propbct&,  as,  for  inBtaDi^^i:, 
Alwttn,  and  iBhniael,  aad  Iwac,  and  Jacob  with  his  hods — poact; 
be  gpon  them  all  I  Thceo  piotdros  they  liard  oTcrlitid  with  a  Taminh 
of  lieail  nf  SandarAchft  ;  and  for  the  face  of  each  portrait  thoy  havr 
mUB  a  plate  n{  thin  glas?,  which  is  set  theroon,  and  it  perfectly 
tnHpuent.  Thin  •lispenRca  with  the  need  of  a  curtain,  and  prereotn 
■a^Jut  ax  dirt  from  settling  on  the  pointing,  for  the  ^losa  is  cleaned 
dulj  by  the  serrantft  [of  the  church].  BesideR  thifi  [t^nrc))  nf  ttic 
BefDToetion]  there  are  many  otbora  ^iii  JeniKatem],  all  very  Hkilfally 
biiil;  but  to  dcMtribe  tbem  all  would  Icjul  into  tnc>  great  length,  lii 
Ik  ehircli  uf  the  Resurreotion}  there  in  a  piotiire  dividml  into  two 
pni,  nipreacuidng  bearen  and  hnll.  Ono  part  HhowH  the  peujile  of 
]ndi«(t  in  paradise,  while  the  ntherRlicwa  the  people  of  hell  in  hoU, 
«itb  all  that  therein  in  ;  and  aAsnrodly  there  is  nowhere  olao  in  the 
,  udd  i  picture  sach  an  this.  There  are  aeeted  in  thia  chnroh  groat 
uniben  of  priosta  and  monks,  who  read  the  evangel  and  say  prayore, 
'ftrbotfa  hj  day  and  by  night  they  are  occupied  after  this  niaunor/* 

The  epoch  nf  the  Crusades  once  more  brought  Jcrufalcm  into 
(be  tnaio  current  of  history,  and  caused  great  changes  in  tbe 
boiJdiogs  of  tbe  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  would  be  beside  our  pur- 
pONto  dwell  on  the  erenu of  tbis  period.  After  the  destruction 
of  more  than  one  bust,  the  march  of  tk<.>  first  Crusade  culminated 
in  ibe  captare  of  Jerusalem,  on  Jaly  15th,  lOOO.  The  holy 
plue,  which  had  been  the  object  of  the  expedition,  seouiv^  for 
■nwiDeiit  to  be  furgouen  in  the  ardour  of  battle;  but  we  are 
;  ^  how  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  attended  only  by  three  serving 
iub,  left  tbe  other  knights  to  the  excitement  of  the  massacre  in 
*Ucti,  under  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  they  were  slaughtL-rlag  the 
<l«l(neelcu  Moslems  until  the  blood  came  up  to  tbeir  horses' 
^■^  that  he  might  at  once  pray  at  tbe  place  where  bis 
Redeemer  bad  laid  down  Hii  life  for  him.  His  example  was 
Unwed,  and  a  long  procession  of  knights  and  clergy  made  their 
**J  np  to  the  Sepulchre,  with  psalms  and  hymns.  Here,  eight 
"•Jl  afterwards,  Godfrey  refusffd  to  wear  an  earthly  crown 
*h«Tp  his  Saviour  had  worn  a  cruwn  of  iboros,  and  signalised 
'^devotion  to  the  cburch  by  the  rich  cDdowments  which  he 

I^e  Crusaders  bad  conquered  Jerusalem  partly,  at  any  rate,  at 

**  instigation  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  native  Christiariis, 

l^l  they  exhibited  a  complete  disregard  of   their  lights  and 

JWiotns.     The   rule  of  the    Crusaders  was,   for  the  Orthodox 

^wcL  more  galling,  if  perhaps  leas  dangerous,  than  that  of 

^^^^^^^Kbssifta :   Diary  or   a  Joonwy  ihniugb  Syria  aiMt   Patwtina 

^^^^Blriais  T*xt  Sodetf ,  v<^  iv..  p.  59. 

^^^K  the 
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tbf  Soracvnt ;  the  rhurcbes,  which  had  never  been  taken  from 
ibe  native  Cbrislians  by  tbv  M<iUammcdans,  wure  fteizcci  by  the 
Chmtiui  conquerors.  But  U  their  government  was  deGcient 
(otrrance  and  stAtesmsnsbip,  tbej  left  in  tbeir  architecture 
id  mnnorials  of  their  presence.  At  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
J  of  Canons  was  app«>)ntcd  for  the  services  of  the  church, 
the  buildings,  after  a  time,  were  completeir  refasbioned. 
hrip  chdir  was  built  to  the  east  of  the  Sepulchre,  stretching 
hffu  tbe  cr^'pt  of  St.  Helena,  and  Joining-  the  dome  over  the 
tonb,  while  a  transept  to  tbe  south  enabled  Calvary  to  be 
nrioKd  under  the  same  rnnr.  All  the  holy  sites  were  now 
tiiOiin  one  building,  and  the  plan  of  the  church  became  what 
lib  at  the  present  day.  To  the  east  of  the  new  choir,  where 
Ibp  Hasilica  of  Constantine  had  stood,  the  cloisters  of  the 
Kfli'-ap pointed  Canons  were  built,  with  tbe  refectory  to  the 
nth  sod  tbe  dormitory  to  the  north,  while  further  to  the  east 
**te  perhaps  the  buildings  of  tbe  priory. 

Uocb  of  the  Crusaders'  work  still  survivei.  The  southern 
Utpie,  by  which  tbe  Holy  Sepulchre  is  now  entered,  is 
RouuDesqae  in  style,  with  interesting  Byzantine  detail;  the 
nuoml  choir,  now  mxupied  by  the  Cireeks,  may  preserve  a 
food  tlcal  of  me<liieVAl  masonry  ;  while  in  the  court  to  the  cast  of 
tbe  rboTch  the  remains  of  the  cloister  may  still  be  seen,  where 
tkeAbjisinian  monks  have  erected  their  balf-savage  huts  among 
tbf  mini  of  tbe  Gothic  arches,  on  tbe  ground  once  occupied  by 
tbr  Builica  of  Constantine. 

Thr  energy  and  vigour  of  the  Crusaders  filled  Jeruialem  with 
tloDj;  leries  of  other  buildings,  tbe  ruins  of  many  of  which  still 
■m»t  To  the  south  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  arose  the  Hospice 
••I  Church  of  tbe  Knights  of  St.  John,  the  vaults  of  which  may 
■till  he  seen,  an  imposing  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture; 
■^taflut  of  these  was  tbi>  Convent  of  St.  Mary  tbe  Less,  and 
l^h)  tgain,  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Santa  Maria  Maggtore, 
wcbnreb  of  which  occupicil  the  site,  and  supplietl  the  design 
W  tbe  new  German  church,  while  the  cloisters  are  among  the 
*"**>  beiatiful  remains  in  Jerusalem. 

A  drataaiic  scene  attended,  we  are  told,  the  opening  of  the 
**  bgildings.  They  were  i-onsecratcd  in  the  year  1149,  in 
[rl'''*csce  of  Louis  Vll.  of  France,  accompanied  by  Kleanor, 
~!*  Qoeen — the  Rose  of  Aquitainc — and  bis  knights,  or  such 
*J  '*''n  as  bad  escaped  the  slaughter  in  the  mountains 
({_  ,  -"8***  The  superb  proccsaioo  defiled  around  tbe  Holy 
^'^bre,  led  by  the  Patriarch  Fulcher  of  Tyre.  At  the 
"•^Qt  when  it  |>assed  the  massive  substructures  which  form 
^''^^Se  between  the  church  and  tbe  patriarchate  to  the  north 
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of  the  Sepulchiv,  there  darted  out  towards  them  one  wte 
seemed  a  iivinj;  corpse ;  bis  cheeks  nere  bolluw,  bis  forrliead 
cniAVJated,  bis  e^es  glaring.  He  beg-an  to  rcproacb  the  Qut 
with  her  crimioal  amours,  bnt  bis  reproaches  were  brokni 
words  »r  aflection.  He  addressed  her  as  bis  daughter.  Tbi^ 
misornble  object  had  come  forth  from  an  I'ri  />a<v  consininrf 
within  the  tbicltn<"»»  of  tlie  watla.  It  was  William  VlII,,C*>u« 
of  Poitou  and  Duke  of  Guyenne,  father  of  Kleanor.  He  shrill 
afterwards  fled  from  Jerusalem,  and  died  ;ts  a  hermit  in 
district  of  Couipoitelta,  in  Spain." 

We  may  add  here  some  extracts  from  coQlemporarj  accoun 
of  this  church  : — 

*  Tbo  oburch  [i.e.  the  dome  of  the  Sepulobro]  is  supported  b«lov| 
eight  tquart-  pivrs  nud  Kixtevu  tuuuoUtliie  coluuiiu^ ;  but  above,  i ' 
it  ie  vaulted  buth  abuvu  uiiJ  buluw  likti  tbo  Cbiii\;b  at  Aix-la-Cbsp 
it  m  Buppurtod  in  tbo  same  foabioii  by  oight  piers  aad  sish 
citlamuii.  The  striiig-couiiio  wbicb  ruus  rooud  tbo  whole  eba 
glows  with  mobnic  work  of  iucumparsblo  beauty.  .  .  .  Upon  tbe  ' 
llsolf  rofits  a  loadou  roof,  supported  by  rafters  of  cypress  wood,  hsrii 
aluverouud  opeuiog  iu  tbe  midst.  Moreover,  there  adjoins  tbii 
obtu^  a  sanctuary  or  Loly  of  holies  lie.  the  ohoirj,  of  marrt 
workmanship,  which  was  subsequeotly  bnilt  by  the  Franks. 
CuraikB  hold  prebends,  ond  half  the  offerings  of  tbe  Holy  SepD 
•M  UBigncd  to  tbom  for  incoiuo,  while  tbe  other  half  is  appz 
for  the  tiso  of  the  Patriaro]].  Tbo  high  altar  is  dedicated  to  the  : 
aai  in  honour  of  our  Lord  and  Sarioiir,  and  behind  it  ia  plaoodl 
mat  of  the  Patriarch,  above  whir.ti  hang  from  the  arch  of  the  saaotiti^ 
a  very  groat  and  adorable  picture  of  our  Lady,  a  picture  of  St  Jda 
Baptist,  and  a  tbirl  picture  of  Holy  Gabriel,  her  bhdcemao...- 
Aoout  the  middle  of  the  choir  is  a  small  open  altar  of  great  sanctit;, 
on  the  flooring  whereof  is  marked  a  croKS  iascribed  in  a  oirde,  nhicli 
signifies  that  ou  this  spot  Joseph  and  >'icodcmas  laid  our  Lgr)'* 
body  to  wash  it  after  tbtiy  lind  token  it  down  from  tbe  Cross.  . . .  IV 
religious  sects  which  celebrate  divinn  service  in  tbo  ohnrch  ■> 
JeruBalom  are  Latins,  Syrians,  ArmontanB,  Greeks,  Jaoobiles,  ai 
Nubians.  ...  It  remains  now  to  speak  of  Mount  Cidvary.  .  .  .  fisfon 
the  door  of  the  cburch.  wbicb  ie  cwvered  with  bruoxo  and  is  of  s 
double  form,  one  niuuuts  by  about  fifteen  steps  to  a  small  chunber 
which  is  railed  and  adorned  with  iiaintingB.  Here  at  the  toP  of 
the  stairs  Bland  guardiaaB  watching  the  entrance,  who  only  allow 
so  mauy  pilgrium  an  they  choose  to  enter.  .  .  .  From  the  vesAitnl* 
one  ascends  by  tbrvo  ettipe  through  another  d<x)r,  into  tbe  Cbipd 
of  Calvary.  .  .  .  Upuu  tbo  west  hido  of  Calvary  there  is  a  pielQR 
upon  tbo  wall  iu  which  ibeetu  verses  may  be  sem  in  gnUv 
letters: — 


*  Couret, '  Lm  Ltfgeodcf  <lu  tSnint  S^pnlnc,'  p.  100. 
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^H  '  This  plsco  WBB  bnUowcd  by  Cttrist'e  blood  before ; 

^H  Our  coxuecimtioQ  caunDt  make  it  more  ; 

^H  Uowbett,  the  boiUingK  rouud  this  kUidq  in  dftte 

^H  W«rQ  on  Jniy  tbe  fifleeuth  consecrate, 

^P  Bj  iTiUcLcr  ratriarch  in  solemn  Gtste.'  * 

The  cnnrage  and  romance,  the  mistakes  and  the  errors,  ibe- 
trealtD^si  and  crimes  of  the  Crusaders  must  not  occupy  our 
attention  bdj  longer.  Witb  ibc  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by 
SaUHin  in  1187 — aconqnest  facilitated,  it  is  said,  by  tbe  quarrels 
of  the  Greeks  and  Latins — the  period  of  activity  and  splendour 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  history  of  Jerusalem,  as  that  of  tbe 
whole  of  the  Kast,  became  more  and  more  sordid  and  unfruitful. 
let  tbe  Middle  A^s  aliord  us  one  other  striking;  episode.  The 
crusade  of  Frederick  II.  has  always  attracted  perhaps  more  than 
its  fair  share  of  interest,  because  the  character,  the  aims,  and 
the  fortune  of  tbe  Emperor  difler  so  widely  from  those  of  other 
toediaeral  monarchs.  He  was  as  incomprehensible  to  the  East 
■•  to  the  West.  The  Mobamtoedan  could  understand  the 
Crusader  who  would  massacre  tbe  Infidel  in  the  cause  of  religion  ; 
be  ooald  not  understand  a  Christian  whose  tolerance  seemed  to 
bim  tbe  result  only  of  want  of  faith.  Frederick  was  excom- 
mnnicated  by  the  Pope  for  not  goioK  on  tbe  Crusade ;  be  was 
exconmanicated  again  for  going.  He  succeeded  in  winning 
lor  tbe  Christians,  by  diplomacy,  everytbing  which  they 
reqaired — the  control  of  the  Holy  City,  and  access  from  ibe 
Ka-coast.  But  in  all  that  he  did  be  found  himself  liamper«l  by 
the  hostility  of  tbe  clergy,  of  tbe  monks,  of  the  Templars  and 
tbe  Hospitallers;  tbe  Teutonic  Knights  were  bis  only  support. 
When  M  entered  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  he  took  from  the  altar 
tbe  crown  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  claimed  in  right  of  his  wife* 
and  placed  it  on  his  own  head ;  for  no  one  ventured  to  crowik 
one  who  was  excommunicate,  and  tbe  followers  of  tbe  Pope 
described  him  as  tbe  Abomination  of  Desolation.  A  Mobam- 
■edan,  appointed  to  accompany  him  when  be  visited  the 
Sakrsb,  has  lelt  o*  a  contemporary  account:  *  The  Kmperor 
Was  rcd-baired  and  bald.  His  sight  was  feeble.  If  ho  bad 
been  a  slave,  no  one  would  have  given  two  hundred  drachma* 
fm  him.  His  conversation  showed  that  bo  did  not  believe  io 
tbe  Christian  ruiigiun.      He  never  spoke  but  to  rail  at  it.' 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  we  should  believe  tbe  stories 
told  to  Frederick's  discredit.  He  was  opposed  by  the  religious 
Orden,  ibe  most  implacable  and  unscrupulousof  enemies,  to  whom 

*  nsDdaidt.  -  Dcseriptlon  of  the-  Holy  PIk*«.'  pp.  JO  <(  Mg.     Palestise  Pll- 
gitas  Ten  Bacifltr.  voL  t.    Tfaasc  «xtnieta  are  vtry  maeh  eborlened. 

probably 
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prnbably  it  was  the  greatest  of  his  crimes  that  onder  ihe  proteefl 
tion  of  liis  Kntglits  Mutiaminoilans  weiX!   alloweil   la  warshijiiM 
<lie  Mosque  of  Ocnar  side  by  side  with  Cbrisiiaas,  and  ihai  bfl 
slinired  a  desire  to  respect  the  rights  and  the  religious  tanplM 
-of  bis  opponeaU  and  allies.     It  is  interesting  to  notice  tbit  lltsl 
Sultan  ui  K|>>'pt,  with  wlinin  Frcdorii-k  had  made  a  treatr  bene- 
ficial  (o  buth  sidr-s,  was  rrgardtxl   with  t))c  same  suspicion  bjr 
the  Catipb  as  Frederick  b^  the  Pope,  and   that  tbe  M<>«que  of 
Dninascus  resounded    with   denunciations  of  the  traitor  to  bit 
teligion. 

The  crime  of  Frederick  and  of  Malek-Kamel  was  that  tbe^ 
bad  attempted  to  adjust  the  rights  of  both  parties.  The  Cliii»- 
tinns  were  to  possess  and  were  gunranleed  access  to  the  boljr 
places,  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  rebuild  the  wall  ot  tbf 
■citjr.  The  Moliainmedan  was  lo  have  access  to  tbe  one  Iptt 
that  be  held  sacred.  Does  nut  this  comprumise  suggest  tnit 
these  two  rulers  of  different  faiths,  who  amused  their  Uiibr 
and  enlivened  their  diplomatic  correspondence  byaettingoQt 
another  geometrical  problems,  failed  by  being  too  tolerant  Ibr 
their  age ;  and  may  we  not  re-echo  the  criticism  of  the  chronicler 
on  the  Pope,  who  had  ruined  tbe  cause  of  the  Christi.inibT 
the  interdict  he  bad  launched  and  the  divisions  bo  bad  cauied: 
'  It  was  a  wrong  done  to  the  Christians  which  would  remoia  lu 
(he  last  Judgment  Diiy'? 

To  the  visit  of  Frederick  the  church  probably  owed  the  coo- 
•truction  of  tbe  lower  lo  lb«  west  of  itie  present  entrsuce. 
I'he  treaty  which  be  bad  made  was  renewed  by  Richard  Doie 
of  Cornwall.  Tbe  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  partially  rebttill. 
and  the  mosques  of  tbe  city,  so  tbe  Mohammedans  assare  ui, 
were  profaned  by  the  Christians  with  cups  of  wine.  But  thli 
last  triumph  was  only  of  short  duration.  In  1244  a  Kbarizmiiii 
invasion  swept  over  tbe  country,  and  Jerusalem  fell. 

*  Tbe  city  was  taken  without  a  fttmggle,  the  few  Cbristianii  who  M 
remainoi)  t^hind  and  songht  sanctuary  in  the  Church  of  tho  Bov 
roction  wore  diacmbawelled  before  tho  Bc|>ulcbro,  the  priostB  vk 
were  ministeriDg  at  the  altars  were  bchcadt-d,  and  tho  sacred  pkM 
insnltod  with  all  kinds  of  poUntion.  Tho  alabfl  of  matblo  around  Uw 
Sepulchre  were  thrown  down,  the  scnlpturcd  coluronB  before  it  tik«i 
away  and  sent  n»  trophies  to  adorn  the  tomb  of  Mohammed.  TW 
gravofl  of  the  Christian  kingfi  of  WcaatJ  memory,  who  had  been  boriel 
in  tho  samo  chorcb,  woco  ransacked,  and  their  bones  Mattonl 
Abroad.' 

From  this  date  onwards  to  tbe  present  day — a  period  «* 
more  than  six  hundred  and  fifty  ^eari — there  is  little  of  intew' 
to  record.     The  Greeks^  who  bad  been  deprived  of  most  m 
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iht'iT  rigbtg  anil  buildings  b^  the  Laliot,  regained  wliat  ihcy 
bad  lost  when  tbeir  Christian  deliverers  finally  withdrew.  For 
the  most  part  the  rights  which  tbrjr  had  acquired  havo  been- 
mpected  bjr  the  succesiive  Mnbammetlao  dyDastiet  which  have 
ruled  nver  Jerutaletn,  though  intervals  of  pertccution  have 
occaired.  Rut  the  spiritual  condition  of  tbr  Christians  ba» 
suffered  much  more  injury  from  ihe  combination  of  a  partiaft 
establishment  with  an  abiolute  injunctioa  not  to  preach  the  faitb 
to  the  non-believer  than  could  have  been  caused  by  any  perse- 
cniioni.  The  energies  of  ihe  different  religious  bodies  bavr;  been 
devoted  mainly  to  continuous  disputes  concerning  the  possession 
of  tbe  various  holy  places  and  chnpels — disputes  ia  whicb 
Western  diplomacy  has  occasionally  interfrfed.  From  time  to- 
time  there  has  been  damogc  done  to  tbe  buildings,  and  there 
bare  been  partial  restorations,  but  no  change  of  any  importance 
has  been  made.  Tbe  following  story,  from  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  has  perhaps  some  interest: — 

*  At  tlte  end  <>{  the  fifteenth  century,  at  the  dawn  of  mod«ni  days, 
B  Btrange  onlniown  figure  of  an  old  man  haunted  the  bniUingx  of 
St.  Sepulchre.  Tie  was  of  groat  height,  of  a  severe  maje«lic  expre>aion, 
quite  bald,  but  with  a  very  long  white  beard.  Although  a  laytuau 
ha  lived  with  the  Franciscans,  following  their  rule  and  dreasing  <a 
their  robfi  of  broom  cloth.  IIo  actfd  aa  ProcurtMr  for  the  convent. 
Ttc  pilgrims  cfitoctno'1  him  highly,  and  the  Infidoli  viowcd  him  with 
a  sspentitiotu  regard.  Tbauks  to  bis  influoacc  and  effrirto,  the 
nuiciacaiia,  in  spite  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Greolis  and  tho  hatred  of 
ibe  Jews,  obtaintd  uiany  sdvontagea  with  the  Moelcm  gnardiaiui  of 
Sl  Scpulchru.  His  real  nniiio  is  qnito  unknown  ;  ho  wan  only  caltoi) 
Btelher  John.  But  a  an>-pioii>n  lingers  that  he  was  a  grand  sci^ncafr 
afaught  of  highest  Unoagc,  aud  a  nuar  relative  of  the  HohettZLiUem. 
tf  BnstdwibBTg.  Ho  lived  retired  nnder  the  shadows  of  the  orehoa. 
<f  Sl  Sepulchre,  and,  according  to  tbo  crodnloae  Abyasinians  and 
Copla,  he  might  be  aeeo  coDversiDc  at  midnight  with  tho  shadows  and 
gbosta  of  thoee  who  repneed  under  the  tombiitones  of  tho  chnrch. 
Bit  only  reereation  seemed  to  he  to  patch  np  the  ruined  buildingx  aa- 
lar  as  he  poaaiUy  oimld,  and  also  tn  removo  tho  tablets  and  other 
Bementoes  (snch  as  oasts  of  arms,  Ao.\  \t^it  behind  by  vaingloriotia 
^IgriiBS,  even  in  the  walla  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ttAelf.  Ko  aUo 
tbe  high  ufBce  of  ardemnly  arming  thn  chevalier^in  the  crypt  of 
t.  and  f.ir  this  pnrpoae  ho  had  reoeived  legitimate  powers- 
both  Pope  and  Kuiperor.  Amongst  those  who  have  owed  their 
■ijgfalliood  to  him  nru  the  Oounta  of  Solm  and  Kaaaau,  the  Prince 
lUatine  of  tho  lihinf,  RaruDB  Zimmem  and  Htodel,  the  Frenchman 
Flilippe  des  Voiainf,  Count  do  Montaut,  and  the  Italian  Santo 
Eru^i*,  Gbancellur  of  the  Duke  of  Milan.  If  the  Infidels  had  bat 
kaomi,  he  would  have  p&id  with  bia  life  for  his  oottragooos  ministry, 

for 
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for  itn  implacftble  Ian'  prohihiled,  nnder  penalty  oi  defttb,  tkft  oil^ 
IKMxewion  tit  amm  by  CbriRtiaDB  n-ithin  Jerusalem.  During  bmb 
tliiin  Nixt6eti  yentB,  1470  to  140!),  ho  -n-aa  to  ha  foand  at  his  portif 
bonoiir  .  .  .  Uien  he  disappoarod,  and  his  tomb  ta  unkDOvra.  Pflrfal|i 
sonti)  fntnre  explorers  of  old  travels  in  tho  Lonnt  may  disoottt  m 
tiairift  of  this  mystorioHs  Brother  John,  tho  Tertiary  of  St.  Fnatilt 
the  unknown  and  aDoaytnoni  protector  of  the  Uoly  Sopmlobn.*  * 

The  last  great  destruction  was  in  tbc  yf^r  180$.  A  ftretW 
trrvjet)  a  large  part  uf  tlie  Church  of  ihc  UcaurrccLion  and  of  Ik 
Choir  of  the  Canons — now  the  Greek  Church  ;  and  it  is  ta  lit 
restoration  after  that  event  that  we  owe  the  preieot  not 
nnimposing,  but  singularly  featureless,  buililing.  One  act  d 
vandalism  must  be  recorded.  A  chapel  beneath  the  Hill  of 
Calvary,  known  as  tfan  Tomb  of  Melchlzedec,  bod  held  tbe 
tontbs  of  the  Latin  Kings  of  the  Holy  City.  They  bad  ben 
partially  damaged  at  the  lime  of  tbe  Kharizmian  invatioa. 
thev  had  probably  auJiered  other  tlamage  since,  livery  trace  ul 
these  was  now  swept  away.  We  naturally  deplore  this  exhibi- 
tion of  religious  mncoar;  but  the  Greeks  may  be  allowed  b> 
plead  in  excuse  that  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  recorded. 
Amongst  the  meritorious  acts  of  the  hemes,  their  defence  of 
Christian  truth  against  a  schismatic  Church.  The  meinai]i 
of  the  Crusades,  and  of  later  acts  of  religious  aggressioti. 
has  left  an  undying  sense  of  bitterness  among  Easters 
Christians, 

There  is  no  need  to  give  a  plan  of  the  church  as  it  is  at  tbi 
present  day.     Tbe  main  lines  are  tbe  same  as  tbey  were  in  tbc 
.Middle    Ages.      The    rivalry    of    varinus    sects    would    hi»f 
prevfinled   the  slightest   deviation   from    the   boundaries  of  tbr 
flilferent  holy  places.     There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  two  main  sites  are  the  same  as  shown  under  Constantinr. 
Whether,  after  all,  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  under  the  marble  with 
which  it  is  covered,  still  bears  signs  of  having  once  been  a  cave 
cut  in  the  r(»ck,  we  may  not  be  able  to  say  ;   the  natural  rock  it 
undoubtedly    to     be    seen    on    Calvary.     Tbu    remaining  sites 
possess  only  an  antiquarian  interest,  and  need  not  trouble  n 
any  further,  nor  need  wr  dwell  on  the  details  of  tbe  stn^gle 
between   the  different  sects  for  their  possession.    But  we  should 
clearly  grasp  the  reality  of  these  struggles  and   the    interesti 
they  involve,      Jerusalem  is  at  the  present  day  more  and  more 
<;Iose1y  connected  with  the  Western  world.      Pilgrimage  is  not 
declining ;    it    is    increasing    with    increased    facilities. 
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rrporU  brought  home  by  the  Russian  pilgrims  are  disseminated 
tbroiigboiit  the  trtiolr  (Mopirc,  and  any  ilsy  a  spark  might  be  lit 
wbicfa  would  kindle  into  a  burning  flame  the  intense  religious 
ardour  of  the  Slavonic  races. 

A  strikini;  picture  by  a    well-known    artist  ha«,  tbtf    rear, 

preceDtetl  to  us  the  ceremony,  or  miracle,  of  the  Holy  Fire  at 

Jerusalem.     The     brilliancy    of    the    colouring,     which     may 

exaj(f[erate,  but  <loes  no  tnore  than  exa^erate,  the  briglit  haes 

oFtbe  East,  the  varied  character  of  the  spectators  or  worshippers, 

the  cmwds  of    Eastern  peasants  and  pilgrims,  the    prieats    in 

their  raried    dresses,  the  Turkish    soldiers,    tlie    struggle,    the 

disorder,    the    excitement,  are    all    vividly  put    before    us.     A 

r^ligioat  enthusiasm  which  knows   no  restraints   of  order  or 

frason,  a  superstition    which   may    be    baseless    but    is   yet   a 

posrer,    are    nataral    and    at    home    in    the    East.     We    must 

remember    that    the  Patriarch    has    had    the    courage    to    state 

puhticty  what  bos  long  appeared  in  official    writings,  that  no 

miracle  is  performed,  and  that  the  ceremony  is  really  symbolical. 

It   is  as  old  as  the   ninth    century,   when    it   is    mentioned    by 

Bernard  the    Wise  ;  the    impostures   of    which  the    Christians 

were  guilty  arc  reputed  to  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the 

destruction  of  tb«  church  by  Hakim.     The    Latins   have  long 

refused  In  take  part  in  a  ceremony  in  wbicb  they  cannot  hold 

the  chief  place,  i\nd  add  to  the  strangeness    of  the    scene   by 

ji>ering  at  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks.     The  orgies   which 

iignalise  the  niglit  passed  by  the  pilgrims  in   the  chorcb,  the 

wUd  disonler,  the  strong  passions  aroused,  often  causing  hlood- 

ibed,    oataraliy  evoke    a    good    deal    of  repugnance ;  but  the 

sbulitinn  of  the  ceremony  at  the  present  day  might  be  prolific 

of  terrible    scenes    of  violence,  and    migbt    be  disastrous   far 

beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine. 

At  present  the  Holy  City  is  enjoying  an  unwonted  period  of 
peace.  A  new  Jerusalem  it  rising  outside  the  walls,  and 
(liflereot  nations  seem  to  be  competing  with  one  another  in 
ibe  size  and  conspiruoasnesi  of  their  buildings.  Russia  has  a 
a  huge  compound;  France  has  built  hospitals  like  barracks; 
fTeo  Menelik  ha*  asscrtetl  hi*  rule  over  Abyssinia  by  erecting 
a  large  new  church.  The  interest  and  importance  of  this 
hallowed  site  have  not  declined,  for  It  is  still  religious  emotions 
snd  passions  which  muse  men  most  deeply.  There  may  yet 
be  a  struggle  for  its  possession  to  come,  and  such  a  struggle 
would  be  widely  disastrous.  Tbe  thoughtful  Christian  may 
Veil  obey  the  admonititm  of  the  Paalmist:  *  Pray  for  the  peace 

b(  Jerusalem.' 
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1HE  two  greatest  iaventioiis  of  tbe  Luman  miml  are 
writing  and  money — the  common  language  of  intelli- 
gence, and  the  common  langDage  of  telf-inlereil,*  Thf 
all-peivading  altraction  of  the  second  of  tbese  two  'iareniioiit 
accounts  fur  tbe  number  of  volumes  on  the  subject  of  bankiog 
which  are  continually  appearing,  and  from  which  we  tun 
se1ecte<]  those  whoso  lilies  are  given  abore. 

These  volumes,  vastly  different  in  stz^  and  appf^rancri 
differ  as  widely  in  character.  Mr.  Maberly  Phillips  bi* 
described  the  progress  of  hnnking  in  the  North  of  Kngland  ftf 
a  century  anil  a  half;  his  work  is  decorated  with  portrnits  oi 
tbe  best  known  bankers  of  that  neigh bourhond  and  manf 
illustrations,  pirt<irial  and  other,  of  things  so  different  as  ri)in» 
and  manners,  Mr.  Conant's  book,  written  in  the  UniieH 
States,  is  a  valunble  history  of  modern  hanks  of  issue  throughoui 
the  world.  The  other  volumes  describe  mainly  tbe  working  of 
banks ;  among  ihem  we  may  call  attentioa  to  tbe  works  of  Mr. 
Easton,  and  especially  to  the  'Country  Banker,*  by  Mr.  Rae. 
'  A  Contributimi  to  (he  Bibliography  of  the  Bank  of  EngUml* 
supplies  infornialion  a  great  deal  more  cxtondeil  than  its  till' 
expresses.  It  is  a  very  valuable  collection  of  the  names,  and  • 
useful  description  of  (be  contents,  of  many  pamphlets  and  othtr 
publicatiims  etui-idating  the  history  of  the  Bank  of  EngUa<t 
and  the  events  which  led  to  its  establishment,  from  the  jear  i65l 
onwards.  The  bo«ik  which  stands  last  on  the  list,  from  tbe 
title  page  of  which  we  have  taken  tbe  sentence  with  which  this 
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wtjde  C4>tnniences — one  nf  tlie  many  ppi^nmrnatic  utlprancP* 
of  that  marvelloas  cli.iracler  aad  early  econoniisi,  \.\xv.  Marfjuis 
df.MirabeKU — rlops  not  occupy  itself  with  hustness  details,  but 
with  tbe  principles  of  the  currency.  The  variety  of  ibo 
Tolnmef  before  u>  i%  the  measure  of  tlio  general  iuterest  evoked 
t)T  the  subject  with  which  they  arc  all  ronceraed. 

Pure  matter  of  business  as  the  subject  ol  banking  is,  we  shall 
cadttVDUr  to  make  some  sides  ol'  il  intellt>;ihle,  anil  wc  hope 
ioterestinjf,  to  the  non-business  reader.  Banking;  supplies  to  qs 
tu  a  natioQ  the  very  heart's  bluwl  of  that  cotnuiercial  prosperity 
OB  which  our  national  existence  depends.  Such  words  are  no 
twie  metaphor;  they  imply  a  movement  of  the  'circulating 
tntdiam  *  as  important  to  tbe  health  uf  the  *■  btidy  economic'  ** 
the  Ttj^omus  circulation  of  the  hKwMl  is  to  the  life  of  man. 
PfniAJc;  as  the  occupation  of  banking  may  appear  to  the 
uninitiated,  those  who  exercise  it  find  constant  interest  as  well 
(u  profit  in  the  pursuit.  They  see  the  whole  panorama  of 
social  life  unfolded  before  them.  They  watch  tbe  advance 
and  progress  of  classes  and  occupations.  Under  their  eyes 
batinesses  rise  and  dwindle,  while  jEEreat  industries  like  agricul- 
tare,  struck  as  it  were  with  a  blight,  wither,  and  then  again 
derelope  fresb  energy  and  force.  When,  in  an  occasional 
nooient  of  leisure,  the  man  of  business  looks  round  and  can- 
templates  the  existing  cwadition  uf  affairs,  lie  hardly  knows 
which  trt  wonder  at  most,  the  things  which  time  has  left  or  those 
which  time  has  swept  away.  Among  those  that  remain  are, 
dosbUess,  some  of  the  most  massive  and  p>werrul ;  bat  it  is  not 
always  the  strongest,  not  alwavs  those  which  at  their  inception 
appear  to  promise  the  most,  that  survive.  Nor  is  it  always  tbe 
iititiiations  most  favoured  by  circumstances  which  have  remained 
xanng  us  growing  and  vigorous:  others  with  like  advantages 
btre  failed  to  maintain  their  footing,  though  their  roots  may 
btre  appeared  to  the  casual  observer  to  be  the  more  firmly  fixed. 
Among  no  institutions  has  this  apparent  paradox  been  more 
nrioasly  fulfilled  than  in  the  business  of  banking.  Rather 
Bore  than  half  a  century  bas  passed  since  the  Bank  Acts  of  Sir 
nobert  Peel  gave,  unintentionally  indeed,  a  practical  monopoly 
of  local  basiness,  which  has  lasted  to  the  present  time,  to  the 
sks  then  existing  in  Scotland.     The  same  Acts  conferred  a 

BOpcdy,  by  no  means  so  complete,  on  the  banks  then  carrying 
10  business  in  Ireland;  while  they  imperilled  the  existence,  as 
aoU>-isBuing  banks,  of  those  which  possessed  tbe  privilege  of 
rinrulation  and  cirried  on  business  at  that  time  in  bngland  and 
wsles,  A  vigorous  attempt  was  even  made  to  give  monopoly 
liairreAcy  matti^rs  to  the  Uank  of  Knglaud,  by  arranging  that 
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the  note-circulation  of  the  country  should  in  time  be  coacet> 
trated    in    it;  wbile,    by   making    that    Dote>circulation    '  le^ 
tender,'  a  mark  of  supremacy   was  given   to  the  Bank  whi(^ 
nocbinf;  c\»e  exi^^jil  tlie  goltJ  coin*  iuueU  from  tlie  Royal  Mint 
possessed,  and  the  *  promise  to  pay  '  of  the  Company  wa«  cnaiie 
practically  equivalent    to    the    actual  'value'    of  the  precioot 
metal  struck   by   the  Crown.     Tiiis  was  the  policy  of  a  fmi 
financier:  the  results,  however,  have  not  in  all  instances  fulGlleb 
his    anticipation.      The    policy    was    perhaps    natural    in    the 
circumstances  o[  the  time,  and  to  a  man  brought  up,  like  PmI, 
to  regard  the  issue  of  notes  as  the  main  function  of  a  hank; 
but    we    believe    it    to    have  been    a    mistaken    one.       In    tbr 
legislation  to  which  the  name  of  Peel  is  attached,  Btx»ndary 
subjects  were  raised  to  an  undue  importance,  and  yet  were  ool 
thoroughly   dealt   with  ;  while,  as  the  event  has  sbowo,  iook 
of  the  most  important  points  wpre  ovprlnoke<l.     No  proviiioo, 
for  instance,  wai  made  to  assist  the  formation  of  really  powerftd 
banks  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  existence  was  rather  discouraged. 
Certain  clauses  in  the  Act  referring   to  England  permitted  the 
amalgamation  of  private  banks  of  issue,  but  caused  the  right  of 
issuing  notes  to  be  tost  when  a  private  bank  amalgamated  with 
a  joint-stock  hank  ;  while  others  enacted  that,  when  two  joint- 
stock  banks,  both  possessing  the  right  to  issue  note*,   ainalgpi- 
mated,  the  right  of  issue  of  one  of  those  banks  should  lapse. 
Had    these  clauses    been    drawn  on   the    same    lines    fts    those 
referring  to  Scotland  and   Ireland,  which   placed   no  trammels 
whatever  on  amolgatnatioD,  we  should  probably  have  seen  (he 
changes  in  hanking  administration,  which  have  taken  place  of 
recent  years,  anticipated  by   half  a  century,  and  powerful  banks 
would  have  been  ioruicd  many  years  since.     The  Act  of  1844 
in  fact  gave  many  English  banks  a  properly — in  respect  of  the 
right  of  issue — which  was  theirs  to  keep,  but  which  was  not 
theirs  to  sell.     Thus  many   weak  banks  were   kept  afloat  for 
many  years,  and  important  points  aflecting  the  welUbeing  of 
the  husiness  had  to  remain  long  untouched. 

Vetf  perhaps,  at  the  time  when  Peel  was  in  power^  and 
when  the  country  bad  hardly  recovered  from  the  fierce 
straggles  which  raged  at  the  commencement  of  the  oeotory, 
it  would  have  quired  a  power  of  foresight  rarely  granted 
to  any  statesman  to  have  divined  what  would  be  most 
important  in  the  immediate  fulnre  to  the  business  for  | 
which  he  strove  to  legislate.  At  all  events,  up  to  the  present 
liuie  no  Minister  has  dared  to  attempt  an  alteration  of  the 
settlement  which  Peel  made,  much  as  there  is  in  it  which 
requires  revision.     Let  us  for  a  moment  follow  the  coorse  of ' 
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FcrenU  initiated  tn  1844.  Taklofr  the  thren  gr«at  Htvition*  of 
'  tbe  United  Kingdom,  Kitgland,  Scotland,  and  Irel&nd  col- 
tectiTely,  the  liut-n«mr<]  is  the  ooly  one  in  which  the  institu- 
tion* allownl  to  retain  the  power  of  note-Krirculatiun  still 
ivmain  nDcbsoged.  Irelnnd  hat  passed  through  many  vIciMi* 
todes  since  that  date.  The  pouto-famine,  much  emigration, 
miscfa  internal  dissension,  much  altentloa  from  the  legtalalure 
hare  follovred.  Ireland  is  spoken  of  continually  as  the  moat 
davntrodden  portion  of  her  Nlajeaty's  dominions  ;  yet,  singularlr 
eooogb,  in  this  ver^  important  deparluiL-nt  of  business  no 
punion  of  her  Majesty's  dominions  has  pruspered  so  well.     To 

t  those  who  believe— it  might  rather  be  said,  who  know — that  the 
pnwpOTity  of  banking  is  but  the  reflection  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  country  in  which  a  bank  exists,  this  fact  is 
•ufficiently  significant.  Good  judgment  and  careful  attention 
to  the  wants  uf  the  community  nrv  among  the  essentials  for 
banking  prosperity,  and  such  qualities  have  not  been  wanting 

I  in  Ireland  ;  but  these  nione  will  not  produce  saccess.  This 
usst  be  attained  through  the  well-being  of  the  general  com- 
uiniiy ;  and  the  condition  of  the  banks  may  be  taken  as  an 
index  to  the  prosperity  of  the  districts  in  which  they  carry  on 
ibcir  operations.  (-lad  Ireland  not  accumulate*]  wealth  in 
Tfcent .  years  the  Irish  banks  could  not  have  obtained  the 
I     drpDsits  which  they  now  hold. 

■  In  Scotland  matters  would  have  been  better  but  for  too  lofty 
P  SB  ambition.  The  failure  of  the  Western  Rank  of  Scotland  in 
lf)58 — a  stroke  of  misfortune  wbicb  might  have  been  thought 
nficient  to  impress  the  judgment  of  at  least  two  succeeding 
fewrations,  and  to  restrain  them  from  supporting  (inns  which 
earned  on  incautious  trade — was  followed  twenty  years  later  bv 
the  itill  worse  disaster  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank.  Time  has 
uac«  covered,  though  it  has  not  entirely  obliterated,  the  sorrows 
malting  from  these  two  great  catastrophes.  We  only  name 
ihem  now  to  show  how  different  the  fortunes  of  the  two  sister 
kingdoms  have  been. 

But  both  Ireland  and  Sirotland  must  partlon  us  for  saying 
(hat  their  banking  systems,  great  as  bai  been  their  success 
oa  the  whole,  and  useful  as  has  been  the  support  they  have 
fiven  to  the  local  business  which  surrounded  them,  arc  systems 
•baaJntely  provincial.  Without  the  existence  of  London  as  the 
ireat  monetary  centre  to  which  they  could  turn  in  any  time  of 
tr%\  need,  tbe  banks,  both  of  Irclsnd  and  Srniland,  could  never 
bare  maintained  their  existing  mtxle  of  doing  business.  Yet 
there  is  mocb  in  their  systems  that  is  admirable  and  which 
my  be  copied  with    advantage   in  England,  as    it    has    been 
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in  the  Domiulon  of  CsDada,  in  the  Auilralian  Colotuet,  uul 
in  oilier  parts  of  llie  Empire. 

It    is  tr»  the  centre  of  our  busineu   force,  to  the  banks  il 
LoaOon  and  in  the  great  provincial  ct-ntrrs  uf  EnglsnO,  ttiit  ve 
must  now  turn;   aticl  licrv   tlic  change  wUicb  has  taken  pUer 
(luring  the  Ukt  half  century  ji  enormous.     A  little  more  tlun 
sixty  years  sini-'c,  tlie  privatv  banks  of  Luudun  bad  practicaUj 
the  great  bulk  of  tbc  busint'ss  of  London  in  their  hands.     Hud 
they  possessed   the  farfsitfht  and   tbc  courage  to  extend  tbeni* 
selves  over  that  immense  province — that  great  kingdom,  us  it 
might  almost  be  cnlipd — which  is  incluiittd  under  the  n&ine  nf 
the    Metropolis,   much    of  the    business    which    the   joint-stodl 
banks  have  swept  up  tnigbt  have  been  theirs.     But  habit  vu 
too  strong  for  them.     An  unduly  close  adherence  to  the  waji 
of  their   predecessors  held    tbein  back  from    the  derelupmeit 
wbicb    they  might    have  attained.     The    place    taken    by  the 
goldsmiths  of  tbe  time  of  Charles  I.,    in  many  instances  the 
very  sites  occupied  by  their  dwellings,  marked  for  more  ttta 
two  centuries  tbe  limits  of  London  banking.     Such  incarsioai 
as  had   been  made  into  other  regiims  were  mainly  the  acts  of 
courDgciiut  men  from  the  north,  bat  ev«n  these  were  few  and 
far  between  ;  and  to  this  very  day  the  *  signs '  of  tbe  goldsmitiii 
of  old  appear  on  tbe  cheques  of  the  modern  institutions  which, 
through  amalgamations,  are  their   heirs.      It  is   really  only  uf 
very  recent  years  that  banking  in  London  has  extended  wesl- 
ward  beyond  Wbitcball,     That  great  artery  of  metropolitau  lifr, 
with  its  many  historical  associations,  was  long  considered  the 
ultima    TJiule  of  the  business.     The  banks    in   the  region  of 
Westminster,  treated  practically  as  country  banks  by  tb«ir  City 
friends,  were  regarded  as   being  almost  rustic  when  compared 
with  the  similar  institutions    of   the    Strand,  round    which   a 
kind    of    6avnur   derived    from    old    association    continued    to 
hang.      Nowadays,  if  we  lake  Regent  Street  as  a  meridian,  tbe 
number  of  banks  to  the  westof  it  is  seen  to  be  very  considerable, 
and  is  increasing  rapidly.    A  statement  of  tbe  deposits  they  hold 
would,  we  believe,  show  amounts  which  would  compare  very 
favourably  with  deposits  in   other  districts  of  London.      It  is 
impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise;  the  tide  of  life  still 
sweeps  westward,  and  modern  habit  expects  banks  to  multiply 
their  oOices,  as  it  requires  every  other  description  of  trader  to 
do.     Tbe  altered  habits  of  life  have  produced  f;rcat  commercial 
changes  ;  but  for  many  years  the  meihixls  of  business  of  metro- 
politan  bankers,  even  of  the  largest  and  the  most  successful, 
i;orrvsponded  very  closely,  as  was  natural,  with  those  of  their 
predecessors.     Tradition  has  always  been  a  very  great  power  ia 
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iZKfacr  it  fid  HC  ^mmm  alMtt  ^Dr  i^k  «  ml   iTii  «r 

-  PM  SonOt  «r  UUBOttL  to  my  mom*?'  wt 
Mr.  Glym  aaBaoiri  ifcat  cfej  v««  alsKj*  pRpand  M  MWt 
iktti  dMcripiiaa  af  JeMMdL  Mr.  Qtjm  tamtammed  tn  hk 
«tidcace  to  maj  tkmt  im  ittBmf  vilk  Aar  cartaacn  ibe,T  wtv 
•Uiged  to  ^racBed  oAea  apaa  tha  kattwlwige  tkrj  kad  acqaiml 
of  the  bastacM  bwI  cfcaiaetj  of  tsidtn  vbo  teqaifcd  accoai- 
iDodAUoa,  aod  tint  ihcjr  aade  thfwiii  i  aoqaaiatrd  widi  (h* 
ckaractrr  snd  drcomalaacei  af  UMtiviilaalfc  He  cimtioanl, 
'It  is  tbe  JatT  oi  a.  priwrta  baakcr  to  bicot  acqtuiatcJ  with 
i;  his  banaM  dmftmds  opoa  ii,  ami  bis  adtruKca 
he  gnieitted  b^  lUs  fcaMlcd^.'  This  kpp««rt  to  have 
bam  the  n^uUr  cvttow  anwo^  Loodoa  baakcrv  at  ibis  prriotl. 

Mr.  Samnel  Jooes  Lo}d,  altenrards  Lonl  OT«moor,  spoke  of 
fail  baiiness  in  much  the  tame  raanoer  before  the  tame 
Conoutter.  The  tnaLiog  basiness,  he  said,  rrqoirrs  to  be 
■naagcd  by  penotu  peculiarlv  '  atteatire  tu  all  its  details, 
ooastaatiT,  dailj,  and  boorU  waichfot  of  every  iraaMction,  much 
BOTV  than  mvrcaatite  vr  tradiag  bustoess.  It  also  ir^uirrs 
itnaiRliaie  pnimpt  dectsioat  upon  ctrcamstances  wheo  they 
arise^  in  maoy  cases  a  deciuoo  that  does  not  adiait  of  delay 
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for  connjttatton  ;  it  also  requires  a  dtiCretiOQ  to  be  exeKulH 
wttb  reference  Ui  tUc  special  circumstances  of  vacU  cate.'         m 

Tbe  rigid  rult^s  which,  at  the  present  time,  most  propeM 
require  security  for  ever^  advance,  do  not  appear  to  bare  becfl 
enlbrced  «rilb  the  same  seventy  in  those  days.  Traca  uf  1 
also  be  found  of  the  earlj  babit  of  banks  to  etnploj  thivl 
credit  in  tbe  issue  of  notes.  J'be  instance  given  is  aliiMll 
comic  in  its  simplirity.  Thus  Sir  Coutts  Trotter,  a  parintrivl 
Coutts*  Bank,  being  ttske<l  in  lt^32,  *  ^'as  not  your  bodi^J 
within  a  very  feir  years,  in  tbe  babit  of  issuing  notes}' i 
answered,  *  We  can  hardly  call  it  a  habit,  bat  we  used  oc»-| 
stoualty  to  issue  notes.  When  I  first  became  a  partner  in  tk^ 
Strand,  a  connexion  of  tbe  bouse,  who  use<l  to  go  to  Xewmarlttf,' 
Dted  to  ask  us  to  give  him  hundred-guinea  notes,  as  (bey  trcn 
more  convcni<.-nt  for  settling  his  L-ngaireincuts  there  thao  tbe 
pound  notes  issued  by  the  Hank  of  KngUnd.'  The  iocideot 
puts  before  us  at  a  glance  tbe  position  of  tbe  monetary  circuW 
(ton  of  the  <x>aiitry  at  that  time.  Tbe  habitual  frcqucolet  if 
Newmarket  finds  it  convenient  to  settle  bis  cngagemeots  M 
notes  rather  than  by  hjs  own  cheques.  Tbe  notes  he  is  supplM 
with  are  one-pountJ  notes,  tmubiesome  to  count  and  generally 
inconrenient.  Consequently  he  asks  bis  bankt^rs  to  girekdl 
sometblug  larger,  and,  a  note  issue  being  not  altogetktf 
unfamiliar  to  them,  they  supply  hundred -guinea  notes,  with 
which  tbe  transactions  are  satislactorily  closed. 

In  these  days,  more  than  ever  before,  the  business  ctf  ik 
United  Kingdom  centres  in  the  City.  PUns  arc  frcqaenlli 
made  for  alleviating  the  pressure  arising  from  this  ceninb* 
satton  ;  some  even  arc  successful.  Machines,  somewlal 
resembling  Babbnge's  celebrated  'calculator,*  nowadays  BHUk 
down  the  amounts,  and  add  up  the  sums,  with  unertt^ 
accuracy.       Rut,  beyond   these  merhnnical  aids,  there  is  mu«b 

{et  to  be  done.  The  local  clearings  made  at  Newcaitle,  >> 
.iverpool,  at  Mnnchester,  and  at  other  important  places,  adjtui 
a  coD>idrrablr  numl>er  of  transactions  wliicb  must  otberiritc 
have  centred  in  tbe  inctropolis.  Tbe  possibility  of  a  stmUtf 
arrangement  for  the  west  end  of  London  has  often  beta 
thought  of,  but  down  to  the  present  time  nothing  bai  bM9 
done.  ML-auwbile,  as  was  mcatioued  at  the  uutsct,  the  wbole 
run  of  the  business  has  undergone,  and  is  undergoing,  a  vsil 
aJteration,  which  will  gradually  be  followed  by  changes  amruif 
those  who  carry  it  on.  The  increasing  mass  of  detail  i* 
irksome  to  persons  who,  though  willing  to  give  attention  to 
tfaa  gmter  niatters  of  business,  do  not  care  to  be  perpelasll.f 
tkocapicd  withan  idmostendlessmultitudeof  small  things.     Vet 

the 


ik  IcadeDcy  U  continuatly  towitrdt  the  growth  of  minote  trant- 
Mtioof.  VVe  aie  still  probably  only  on  the  edge  of  greater 
dunget  in  me&ns  of  communication,  by  more  rapitl  locomotion, 
Mil  more  easy  trsnsminsiun  of  messages,  wliicli  will  more  and 
more  teod  to  make  tUu  wbole  cirilised  world  practically  one 
dvclling^ — -it  might  even  he  laid,  one  rcMtin.  People  ivbo  can 
blffpiiune  witliout  difBculty  to  friciods  or  businets  connexions 
thruu^boul  ibe  kingdom,  anil  uvcn  far  Wyond  Its  Loundariri, 
we  really  for  tiiLse  purposes  as  cloicly  connected  as  if  they  all 
lifcd  under  one  roof.  With  all  its  minor  inconveniences  to 
liuisc  nbo  dislike  living  in  a  perpetual  buBtle,  ibe  advantage 
cf  tbc  present  facilities  of  intercommunication  is  so  obriouf 
Ihst  their  rapid  extension  is  certain  ;  nor  can  tbis  be  witbout 
iti  influence  on  the  pertomtfl  of  banking*.  It  will  all  tend  to 
tbe  exclusion  of  the  older  class  of  uian.  Probably  the  business 
a  whole  wilt  ant  sulTer  so  far  as  the  most  important  point  is 
Eoocerned — that  of  security  to  tbe  depositors  :  at  least  there  i* 
w  need  wbalerer  that  this  should  be  the  result.  Whatever 
netbud  may  be  uloptcd  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  business,  the 
lower  of  a  well  trained  mind  will  be  sure  to  niukc-  itself  felt ; 
0  we  need  not  be  alarmed  on  that  score.  The  adtuinistrative 
lull,  wbicb  has  made  our  British  banking  system  wbat  it  is, 
rill  nodoubtedty  assert  itself. 

To  look  for  a  moment  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pnrticular 
Xisiness    which    we    are    considering,    it    is    astoiiisbiog    how 

i9tmoua  has  been  the  growth  uf  wbat,  for  want  of  a  better 
itie,  is  generally  styled   ■  personal    property,'  during  the    last 

ly  or  sixty   years.      WitUin   that  period  nearly  the  wUtd-s  of 

J  railway  system  bos  grown  up:  all  our  great  Industrial 
panies  hare  b<»co  created :  ncorly  all  our  foreign  invest- 
ts,  our  ctdooial  railways  and  banks,  our  colonial  govern- 
t  stocks,  and  tbu  almost  countless  mass  of  securities  whose 

i<x*  ore  eagerly  scanned  every  morning  by  ihe  anxious 
Mpitalist,  large  or  small,  bare  come  into  exialoncc.  Before 
ibat  period,  it  is  true,  there  were  some  docks,  gas  works, 
tinslt,  and  latterly  a  few  joint-stock  banks ;  but  much  more 
buui  uine-tcnlhs  uf  the  securities  possessed  by  most  of  the 
llus  of  smaller  holders  are  far  more  recent;  and  practically 
tW  whole  system  of  distributing  income  by  means  of  dividend 
nrconu  bas  grown  up  within  that  date. 

Fbe  eflcnt  uf  this  change  in  the  mode  of  receiving  income  it 
*^mach  greater  than  would  apfiear  at  first  aigbt.  Formerly 
tlis  receipt  of  most  incomes  involved  as  a  rale  some,  perhaps  a 
pMid  deal,  of  personal   exertion.     A   man  was  perhaps  a  land- 

D*iwr,  or  a   brewer,  or  a   mine-owner,  or  a  ship-otvner,  or  in 

some 
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some  similar  knnwn  occupation.  Ax  &  lanilloni,  however 
indolent  or  fond  ot  pleasure  he  might  be,  bis  estates  bad  alwayi 
a  claim  on  iiiin.  Il  lii»  prujHrrt^-  were  in  the  other  investmenu 
we  have  intltcsted,  lie  bad,  as  u  rule,  to  j>trc  some  attention  tu 
his  occupation.  He  might  have  partners,  colleagues,  ami 
suboidinates,  on  wbnse  attention  to  details  be  could  rvljt',  but  be 
had  to  see  to  a  great  deal  liimsitOr,  nnd  found  occupation  as  well  as 
profit  in  his  calling.  Nowadays,  under  the  dominion  of  ibe 
'  CompaoT,  Limited,'  things  are  altogetber  changed.  A  man 
with  considerable  means  carefully  invested  has  neither  caret 
nor  occupations,  nnr  any  dutjr  to  his  propcrtj.  He  has  limply 
to  sign  nnd  to  band  to  his  banker  requests  to  paj  over  bis 
Jividenils,  nddressed  to  the  <-onrerns  in  which  his  capital  is 
invested,  and  be  can  spnre  bimself  any  more  trouble  in  the 
matter  bejond  that  of  signing  llie  cheques  to  pay  his  btltt. 
He  Can  spend  the  winter  up  the  Nile  or  in  India,  or  in  making; 
a  longer  trip,  and  when  he  comes  back  be  has  still  Dotbin^ 
more  laborious  to  do  than  to  examine  bis  bank-book  and 
satisfy  himself  that  everything  has  been  duly  receive<l  and 
duly  paid.  The  luiuriousuess  of  modern  ways  of  life  is 
remarkably  facilitated  by  these  arrangements.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  result :  a  man  no  longer  feels  so  keen  an  interest  as  he 
used  to  do  in  ibe  particular  locality  to  wbicb  he  was  once 
bound  by  ties  nf  asviciation.  Still,  the  spirit  of  liberality,  of 
willingness  to  help  others,  is  not  necessarily  quenchetl  by  Ibis 
ditfeirnce  in  the  miHle  of  life.  How  large  a  mass  uf  money, 
available  for  purposes  nf  charity,  is  only  waiting  for  sometbiog 
special  to  call  it  nut,  was  strikingly  shown  by  the  immediate 
response  to  Lord  Kitchener's  pleadings  for  the  Gordon  College 
at  Khartoum. 

We  give  this  merely  as  an  illustration.  Had  modern 
banking  not  exiated,  though  the  amount  wbicb  Lonl  Kitchener 
asked  lor  might  have  been  subscribt'd  with  equal  liberality,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  paid  over  with  equal  promptilode.  Of 
course,  in  mentioning  this  we  are  well  aware  that  very  mucti 
larger  sums  have  been  raised,  and  even  with  greater  rapidity, 
many  years  sinrc,  but  then  tliese  were  amounts  required  for 
Very  different  purposes — (or  a  national  bion,  for  instance,  in 
times  of  great  difficulty,  or  for  a  railway  unck-rtaking  on  thp 
success  ol  which  a  great  deal  depended.  These  subsctiptiona 
were  the  work  of  great  capitalists  or  of  associations  of  Cftpi- 
lalists.  Tliey  were  not  like  tlie  subscriptions  to  the  Gordon 
t'ollege  fund — benevolent  gil'is  subscribed  by  a  very  large 
nuiuber  ol  persons,  many  of  whom  reside  in  remote  districu  oi 
ihc  counlri . 
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Xhe  illustrfttinn  wc  hnro  pivcn  thows  only  one  use  whicb 
pennoB  may  make  of  the  auniB  stnnding  to  the  cre<lit  of  their 
banking  accounts.  Of  course  these  accounts  are  being  con- 
linQallT  tinwn  upon  for  many  dilTprf^nl  purposes.  Chrqans  are 
giren  fur  the  pavni«^nt  of  bills,  tor  iLmuwiiients,  for  servants" 
wage* — for  every  imaginable  purpose  for  which  money  i» 
Tcqaired.  The  use  nf  coin  gradually  diminishes:  the  use  of 
b»nk  notes  dues  not  extend:  pnymenta  are  now  practically 
made  in  ibis  irountry  almost  entirely  by  cheques,  that  is  by 
tnuisfers  in  bonks,  by  entries  in  the  ledger.  The  more  ailvancrd 
and  intricate  the  business  arrangements  of  a  country  are,  the 
more  delicate  bcf»)mes  the  form  of  its  medium  of  circulation. 
Firat  silrer  and  gold,  then  the  bank  note,  finally  the  siibstitatea 
for  ootes,  as  cheques  and  clearing-systems,  facilitate  the  more- 
mcnt  of  the  circulating  medium,  fur  which  bonk  deposits, 
whether  at  interest  or  not,  now  serve  as  the  real  basis.  One 
need  not  be  a  man  of  business  to  perceive  a  steady  Increase  ia 
the  ose  which  people  make  of  their  hankers;  the  namber  of 
cheques  grows,  while  the  amnunt  for  which  each  cheque  is  drawn- 
diminishes.  Friends  fnim  the  United  States  tell  us  that  id 
that  country  cheques  arc  drawn  even  for  smaller  amounts  than 
here,  and  that  cheques  for  one  dollar,  that  is  for  about  four 
shillingaf  are  not  uncommon.  Already  we  hear  from  our 
Fnglish  friends  of  an  increasing  movement  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. '  A  little  silver  in  the  pocket  and  a  cheque  book  *  suffice, 
already,  in  many  cases,  for  the  daily  wants  of  life ;  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  the  great  convenience  of  such  arrangements 
■sy  lead  to  their  extension. 

Yet  in  all  this  we  are  simply  looking  at  one  side-,  and  that 
the  less  important  side,  of  Iwinking.  Any  attempt  to  give- 
t  description,  however  slight,  of  the  details  of  the  business 
aoald  bis  out  of  place  here.  Our  desire  is  to  put  before  our 
readers  the  services  which  banking,  properly  conducted,  renders- 
to  tbe  trade  and  industrial  enterprise  of  the  country,  and  to 
describe  the  great  alterations  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
position  of  banking  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
discusBsion  naturnlly  divides  iisell  into  two  parts- — the  posttioa 
of  banking  within  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  of  banking  in 
otber  countries.  Ot  foreign  banks,  those  which  affect  us  most 
dosely  arc  the  hanks  of  the  United  Stales  and  of  the  continent 
of  Europe — which,  for  this  purptise,  may  be  restricted  to  the- 
baoks  existing  in  France  and  Germany.  We  will  take  this 
portion  nf  our  subject  first.  A  Hi-srription  of  the  many 
u&puttaot  banks  in  Australia,  in  Canada,  in  Africa,  and  in 
SoBtb  Ameritn*  which  are  largeljr   based  on   Dritiafa  capital, 
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iDDst  for  want  of  space'  be  omitted.  We  must  confine  dot 
ati«Dtioa  to  those  banks  wbicti  are  more  closely  ia  touch  with 
ourselves. 

Let  us  commeitoe  with  the  baokiog  system  of  the  United  Stalci. 
In  that  country  the  alterations  which  have  taken  place  duria| 
the  last  twenty-fire  or  thirty  yean  am  almost  incredible.  Tbe 
rapid  expansion  for  which  the  cities  and  the  civic  life  of  the 
States  are  so  remarkable  has  been  exemplified  in  an  astooisbinf 
manner  hy  their  banking  developments.  A  quarter  of  a  ocatutj 
since,  tbe  present  bankinfr  system  of  tbe  United  States  of 
America  can  scarcely  \te  said  to  have  existed.  Banks  varring 
in  size  and  strength  had  cnrrieil  on  onemtions  in  earlier  day*, 
bat  the  National  banks  which  now  hold  nearly  half  the  baokioj; 
resources  of  the  United  States  only  commenced  operations  ia 
1864,  and  it  was  years  before  they  attained  any  real  slren^h. 

It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn  that  the  baakio^ 
deposits  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  lately  exceed 
thoseof  the  United  Kingilom,  Their  melluKl  of  business  difTert 
so  much  from  our  own  that  it  requires  some  care  to  asoertaia 
what  the  net  deposits  are.  Tbe  necessities  of  trade  in  Americn, 
tbe  absence  of  any  central  clearing-system  like  that  of 
London,  the  cunsc(|ucnt  number  of  subsidiary  clearing:- botues 
scattered  over  the  immense  surface  of  that  vast  contineott 
practically  compel  every  bank  to  maintain  balances  in  the 
hands  of  other  banks  to  an  extent  never  needed  here.  Hence 
the  totals  appear  larger  than  they  otherwise  would.  Vet, 
after  making  deductions  for  all  these  duplicate  entries,  tbe 
deposits  of  the  National,  State,  and  other  banks,  whose  fi)^ures 
arc  given  in  tbe  latest  published  'Report  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,'  amount  to  very  nearly  eleven  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  sterling,  with  capitnl  and  reserves  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  more.  These  enormous  resources,  which, 
speaking  broadly,  are  half  as  targe  again  as  those  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  are,  however,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  available  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Union.  They  are  practically  all  used  in  supporting 
tbe  trade  and  industries  of  the  cities  and  districts  in  which  the 
banks  work.  The  rapidly  growing  requirements  of  the  coantry 
take  up  and  absorb  the  banking  rewmrcrs,  aiul  leave  compara- 
tively little,  if  anything,  for  employment  elsewhere.  Those 
bankers  whose  lines  are  cast  in  (he  most  active  and  growing 
districts  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  can  understand  in  some  degree 
what  tbe  demand  for  '  available  capital  *  in  a  rapidly  developing 
new  country  must  be,  and  bow  great  is  the  necessity  for  the 
highest  business  qualittf?  in  conducting  such  business.  To  dwarf 
local  requirements  by  over-caution  may  hinder  rising  enterprise. 
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aod  eren  blin^  about  a  finnncial   criiia  at  dftngeroui  as  any 

pnidiKed  by  rccklcu  ovcr-lradinii'.  Me»nwhiln  [he  Acnorican 
Iiioling:s^-st«m  has  h^a  immeDtely  itrengtbened  and  iinprovetl. 
foe  iacrcasc  in  tbc  anlidit;  of  American  banking  retuuroes 
mtj  be  roDgblv  gaufjcd  hy  tbe  develupment  of  the  *  Atsociated 
fiuU'  of  Nuw  V'urk.  Tbe  specie  which  they  hold  has 
increased  more  than  twelre-fold  within  the  last  twenty  yean. 
Tbeir  deposits  have  iucrea»«'d  niur«  than  I'uur-luld  during  the 
HON  timef  and  their  loans  and  advances  abuuc  thive-fuld.  This 
lut  point — namely,  thst  their  resources  have  increased  ia  a 
Uigcr  (troportioa  than  their  advancei — indicates  without  doubt 
tcraater  solidity  in  their  system. 

The  •  Associated  Banks '  of  Xew  York,  which  inclDde  in  their 
Biunber  some  of  tbe  uii»t  powerful  banks  in  that  country,  form 
ptnoflhe  i\atiooal  Uiink  system  of  thn  Unilc<l  Slates.  A  very 
luge  projMirtiun,  nearly  hall'  of  the  banking  of  the  United  States, 
ii  carried  on  through  the  National  banks.  Their  foundation 
itttt  back  to  the  Civil  War  between  the  North  and  South  ; 
ibey  were  of  great  service  to  their  Gorernraent  during  the  war, 
ad  tboy  have  been  of  great  service  since  to  those  places  in 
laich  they  have  carried  ou  business.  There  is  hardly  any 
dbcT  system  of  banks,  either  in  tliu  United  Kingdom,  or  eive- 
•Imxc,  which  can  show  so  clean  a  rcM:ord  for  good  managemeat. 
The  National  banks  are  under  strict  Government  regulation. 
Tbote  which  exist  in  sixteen  of  the  most  im|H)rtant  cities 
of  tbe  United  States,  including  Chicago,  New  York,  and 
(fuliinglun,  are  bound  by  law  to  have  in  hand  at  all  times 
liwful  money  of  the  United  Stales  to  an  amount  equal  to  twenty- 
fire  per  cent,  of  their  aggregate  deposits  ;  and  all  other  banks 
4f  the  same  class,  nearly  three  thousand  six  hundred  in  number, 
IK  compelled  to  keep  a  reserve  of  fifteen  per  cent,  of  their 
^posits  in  the  same  way.  There  are  practical  English 
bialiers  who  would  welcome  such  an  enactment  here»  even 
(boogfa  some  redaction  of  dividends  were  the  result. 

Considering  the  banks  uf  the  United  Stales  in  general,  we 
olwrTe  that  the  amounts  both  of  banking  capital  and  of  banking 
deposits,  in  proportion  to  populatioo,  stand  high.  The  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  of  the  United  States,  in  his  latest  Report, 
nxi^ly  estimates  the  hankitiir  moiirces  of  his  country  as  being 
■bout  ifyl.  a  bead.  If  we  make  a  similar  calculation  as  to  those  of 
tbe  United  Kingdom,  they  work  out  at  about  25/.  or  28/.  a  head, 
woordiug  as  we  include  or  not  the  dvpostts  of  our  own  savings- 
Unka  Tbe  savings-banks  in  the  United  States  are  conducted 
'■a manner  different  from  that  prevailing  here.  They  are  very 
pnipetly  included  in  the  American  estimates  of  their  banking 
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TnoojccB,  for  the  sums  they  hold  are  employed  in  mach  the 
same  manner  as  the  ordinary  buldings  of  banks.     In  England 
mutters  arc  different.     Though  the  deposits  in  our  savings-bank* 
form  part  of  the  '  aavinf;* '  «f  the  country,  it  is  difficult  to  «e 
how  they  can    in    the  United    Kingdom    be    included   amoog 
the  'bunking  resources.'     With  us,  savingi-bank  ilcposits  are 
invariably  invested  in  the  government  stocks  of  the  country — no 
doubt  a  firsl-raie  security.hut  not  exactly  one  in  which  any  banker 
should  place  the  whole  of  the  money  deposited  with  him,  as  it 
would  be  difficult,  in  fact  absolutely  impossible,  to  tnm  these 
sums  hack  into  cash  again  should  the  need  for  repaying  them 
suddenly  arise— a  contingency  which  a  banker  shoulii  alwajs 
keep   before  bis  mind.      Mennwhile  the   compulsory   purchases 
of  government  stocks,  made  with  the  assistance  of  our  savings- 
bank    deposits,  have    raised    the  prices  of  the  funds    to  their 
present  exorbitant  height — to  a   point,  indeed,  at  which  it  it 
impossible    that    the    investments    in    them    should    yield    the 
interest  which  ha*  to  be  paid  to  the  depositor  in  the  savings- 
banks. 

On  turning  to  ibc  hanks  of  the  two  great  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  France  and  Germany,  wc  notice  an  immense 
development  within  the  last  twenty  years.  In  France  tbereare, 
besides  the  Bank  of  France,  several  important  and  powerfol 
banka^credit  institulions  they  might  rather  be  called — which 
do  business  not  only  in  France,  but  far  beyond  its  boundaries; 
and  there  is  also  a  considerable  and  most  respectable  body  of 
private  bankers,  whose  transactions  are  hardly  known  in  this 
country.  The  recent  years  of  peace  have  enormously  increased 
the  internal  resources  of  France,  and  French  banks  bare 
strengthened  their  position  in  proportion  to  the  improvement 
in  their  surroundings.  In  this  place  we  can  hardly  do  more 
than  indicate  the  ezistenr«  of  these  banks,  whose  operations  are 
mostly  confined  within  their  own  neighbourhoods  and  strictly 
within  the  bnnndaries  of  the  country.  At  the  Bank  of  Francs 
the  specie  hehl  has  increased  during  the  last  twenty  years  ftorn 
eight;  millions  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  sterling. 
Part  of  the  increase  is  in  the  silver  coin  held,  but  the  gold  has 
increase*!  nearly  twenty-six  million  pounds — an  upward  move- 
ment to  which  we  can  show  no  parallel  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  total  amount  of  gold  held  by  the  Bank  of  France  now 
averages  souielhiog  like  seventy  or  eighty  millions  sterling— 
a  gor »d  deal  more  than  t w ice  the  hold i ng  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  a  general  wav.  The  deposits  of  the  Bank  of 
I  Frnnce,  however,  do  not  exhibit  anything  like  a  corresponding 
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At  the  B&dIc  of  Germany,  the  gold  coin  and  bullion  held 
have  likcwite  Urgel^  increased,  and,  when  compared  witb  their 
rarlirr  amuuntt,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  tbute  of  France. 
Tbc  avcrat;e  holding  last  ^ear  was  nearly  tbirty  millions  strrling 
— 62Urca  which  compare  verj  farourablj  with  iluwc  uf  the  ilank 
of  Lagland.  At  the  Uaak  uf  France  and  the  Imperial  Bauk 
of  Germany,  both  de[H>iil«  and  noie>circulali<in,  particularly  the 
latter,  have  considerably  increased  ;  still  neither  bank  can  do 
■Bore  than  supply  what  is  required  by  the  business  derelopmenC 
of  the  populations  among  which  it  works.  These  banks  ^ire  a 
most  admirable  and  careful  support  to  their  local  industries, 
which  are  greatly  indebted  to  them  fur  their  prosperity.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  service  which  ihe  Bank  of  Germany  has  performed 
to  German  industry  has  been  in  increasing  the  facilities  for  the 
transfer  of  money  throughout  the  whole  of  the  German  Empire. 
By  lb«  arranfrements  of  the  Rank  of  Germany,  money  may  lie 
paid  in  to  the  credit  of  any  person  who  has  an  account  at  an 
office  of  the  Uank  of  Germany,  at  any  other  office  throughout 
tbp  Empire ;  and  it  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  that  person  without 
charge.  There  is  no  need  for  the  person  who  makes  the  payment 
lo  hare  an  account  with  the  office  through  which  payment  is 
made,  and  no  charge  is  made  for  the  transaction.  The  assistance 
■hich  ibis  facility  for  the  transnuision  of  money  gives  to 
basioess  is  exceedingly  great,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
^listances  to  be  covered.  Thus  the  payment  of  a  debt  in 
Memel,  close  to  the  boundary  of  Russia,  may  be  made  at 
Hamburg ;  and  a  like  service  can  be  rendered  between  ati 
inhabitant  of  Kiel,  close  to  Denmark,  and  one  of  Constance, 
dose  to  Switzerland.  The  assistance  which  the  Reichsbank 
has  ibna  given  to  the  uoihcation  of  Germany,  though  Ic-ss 
geoermlly  talked  of  than  the  work  of  her  prominent  statesmen, 
bas  been  equally  important  in  industrial  life, 

lo  Germany,  though  the  Reichsbank  is  almost  as  supreme 
ts  tbe  Uank  of  France,  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
before  the  foundation  nf  the  Flmpire,  favoured  the  estabtish- 
Btent  of  a  considerable  number  of  active  and  well  moQageJ 
banks.  These  do  a  targe  business  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
uogalar,  though  readily  intelligible,  that  the  commercial  banks 
of  Germany,  wh«»»e  resources  are  collectively  greatly  inferior  to 
those  of  tbe  banks  of  the  United  States,  have  ventured  to  make 
sdvances  more  boldly  beyond  their  own  boundaries.  Tbe 
railroads  of  Asia  Minor,  along  which  the  German  Hmperor 
made  his  brilliant  progress  last  autumn,  and  the  growing 
iodaatries  of  the  districts  through  which  he  passed — industries 
which  assist  to   provide  the  traffic   on  the   liites — have  been 
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largelr  promntrd  by  menns  of  capital  supplied  by  banks  wboie 
centres  arc    in    Frankfort    nml    nerlln,   nnd    which    are    rather, 
perbaps,  finaDce  institutions  than  deposit   banks  as  understood 
bere.     It   is,  therefore,  readily  intelligible  that  these  distrlctt 
should  be  re^rded  as  countries  under  German  infloence.     Thr 
large  return  ubntinnble  frum   foreign  sources  is,  no  doubt,  the 
cause  of  theei<:  investments ;  but  the  practice  is  entirely  ci>ntrarr 
to  EnftHsh   ideas   of  banking  propriety.     To  use  the  graphic 
expression    of    the    late    Mr.    Hankey,    these    investments    are 
*  mortgages,*   and    nut    'bills    of    exchange' — the    'mnrtgagc' 
bring  a  form  of  inTesttnent  which  a  banker  should  studiously 
avoid.     Some  German  bankers  also  are  tu  be  found   who  shake 
their  heads  over  the  prospect  of  a  time  of  alarm,  when  riepositi 
might  be  demande<l   back,  which  coDJd   not  readily  be  broaghl 
home    from    the    plains    in    whirh    they    are    too    permanently 
— though  profitably — invested.      There  is  a  great  deal  of  force 
in   the  remarks  of   Herr  Ciesar  Straus  oo   the  dangers   of  the 
present  mpihral   of  employing  banking   deposits    in    Germany 
(*Un8er    l)epo>itengelder-8vgteiii    und    seine  Gcfahren*),      His 
strictures  are  endorsed   by   no  less  an    authority   than    that   of 
l}r,  Koch,   the  President  of    the   Imperial  Bank  of   Gemany* 
who,  in  his  remarks  on  the  law  relating  to  business  and  bills^ 
desires    that    German    banks   should    keep   themselves   more 
distinctly  to  the  business  of  banking  as  properly  nnderstood, 
and  should  not  mix  ihemsrlves  up  wiih  operations  of  the  class 
we  have  been  describing.     He  observes  : — 

*  There  haa  been  wanting  in  Germany  down  to  the  preoent  time 
ft  sofBoicnt  nnmber  of  hanlu  ai>d  baukets  worthy  of  ahaolote 
ooofldeDoe,  and  keeping  themaclvea  apart  from  all  Stock  ExchanM 
■pAcnlationa,  to  whom  a  man  may  without  any  fear  lay  open  the 
entire  poalioo  of  his  affairs  and  ouofidc  the  whule  of  his  me&aB.  I 
am  tkinkiog  here  less  t^  indiridoal  baokera  than  of  the  larger 
institiitioDS  nhith  make  the  Luiuut^Gii  of  dealing  with  money  draim 
hy  cheqii«a  their  principal  duty — instimiiuna  whose  nnmbers  are 
coatioajulv  incrMaing  in  EsgUnd  aud  America,  whilst,  it  is 
nnddisfeood,  the  nnmber  of  private  hankers  is  decreaaing.'  * 

But  we  must  leave  our  banking  friemls  abroad  to  manage  ibeir 
business  their  own  way,  provided  only  we  take  care  to  keep  a 
asfficient  wati-h  on  busiuess  both  in  Berlin  and  New  York  to 
obMrre  il  an,f  sigiu  of  tension  an  exhibited  either  in  the  Old 
World  or  the  New. 

*  *  TwtAce  wil  AafaUe  kasptMcklicfc  aw  dca  B  udda-  cad  VecbaebMht,* 
TDft  Br.  E.  Koch,  I^jhiideot  de>  KcKl«lMah-i}Urkfc>haflM.  Bsriin  (Cad 
Hmmob,  isev),  duBk  fz. :  *  U«bu-  Glroniksb  sad  tlcsi  Ovlnadi  nm  Cb»cks 
■Is  Ishla^tllsl  ■ 

After 


*~Af^r  this  rapid  glance  nt  the  position  of  banking  in  the 
kadiafr  countries  of  the  world  whicK  are  most  closely  con- 
nected by  basineu  ties  with  ddt  own,  let  ai  return  to  tbe 
Unitfd  Kingdnm.  We  were  on  the  point  of  saying,  Let  us 
Trtarn  to  tlie  rnn temptation  of  our  own  more  hatndrum  wa^s; 
bat  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  banking  in  this  country 
yields  in  respect  of  vigour  or  enterprise  to  the  kindred 
institstions  of  other  countries.  It  is  remarkable  thai, 
aMwitbscanding  all  the  financial  development  of  those 
coontries,  England  should  still  remain,  as  dislinctly  as  in  tbe 
days  when  Waller  Bagehot  wrote  his  *  Lombard  Street,'  the 
monetary  centre  of  the  world.  Among  the  services — and  they 
were  manv — which  thai  eminent  economist  rendered  to  bis 
fellow -country  men,  by  no  means  the  least  was  that  be  made  tbe 
working  of  the  English  money  market  intelligible  to  those  whose 
occupations  lay  outside  tbe  boundaries  of  tbe  City.  Tbe 
nnnFalled  lucidity  of  style  in  which  this  information  was 
coareyed  facilitated  the  acquisition  of  the  requisite  know- 
ledge, while  the  spread  of  tbe  knowledge  in  its  turn  rendered 
passible  improvements  in  our  banking  system  which  could 
kardly  have  been  attempted  before.  In  both  ways  Bagehot 
was  our  benefactor.  He  assisted  in  raising  economic  thought, 
especially  on  financial  subjects,  to  a  higher  level,  and  he  did 
this  in  words  so  well  chosen  that  none  coutd  fail  to  under- 
Sliod  the  lessons  be  sought  to  inculcate.  His  remarks  on  the 
position  of  London  as  the  'clearing  house'  of  the  world  are 
BO  less  worthy  of  our  study  now  than  they  were  when  he  wrote 
tbcm.  Berlin  is,  as  we  have  seen,  impossible.  There  is 
always  some  dread,  latent  or  otherwise,  about  aflairs  in  Paris. 
New  York,  though  wielding  vast  sums,  is  as  impossible  as 
Berlin.  London  remaios  the  centre  because  of  the  facility 
with  which  financial  business  can  be  transacted  there.  The 
valoe  of  this  position  to  us  is  almost  more  than  can  be  estimated, 
but  it  is  characteristic  of  our  national  methods  of  acition  that 
while  other  countries  have,  as  we  have  mentioned,  so  largely 
added  to  their  holdings  in  tbe  precious  metals,  there  has  been 
emnpanitivelv  little  increase  ben*. 

Tbe  weakness  of  our  specie  reserves  is  the  most  important 
point  at  tbe  present  moment.  In  considering  the  actual 
position  of  affairs,  it  requires,  as  was  mentioned  a  few  pages 
aborr,  some  effort  of  memory  to  appreciate  how  rapidly  the 
whole  system  has  changed  in  modern  times,  both  in  respect  of 
tbe  resources  of  banks  and  of  tbefacilities  they  give  to  the  public. 
Rougfalv  speaking,  tbe  banking  resource*  of  the  country  have 
teblecf  within  tbe  last  twenty-five  years.     They  were  estimated 
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by  Inglit  Palgrave,  nilh  the  assistance  of  tlie  well-ltriMft 
statistician,  William  Newitiarch.  as  beiri);  in  107^  snin««liiA 
uoder  five  hunilretl  millions,  takint;  capital  and  tlepooiti 
toother.  That  it  was  nfMlful  lo  base  such  a  ilatcmeotonu 
estimate  may  seem  almost  incredible  to  those  accustomed  to 
the  masses  of  H^ares  am)  accounts  now  published ;  bot,  w 
recently  as  twenty-five  )'ear<  since,  statements  as  tu  bankiaj; 
had  to  be  largt-Iv  louiided  on  estimates.  A  ^reat  many  wen  ij 
the  joint'Stock  banks  did  not  publish  their  balancc-tbeeti,  and 
none  uf  the  private  banks  ever  dreamed  of  doing  such  a  thin]C. 
Whenever  the  suggestitm  was  made,  it  was  put  iLsido  at  onot 
as  obviously  impossible.  An  estimate,  thcrerorc,  was  the  odI; 
'thing  at  that  time  feasible ;  and  we  have  understood  Irun 
those  wlict  assisted  in  making  these  eslimatc-s  that  il  ni 
satisfactory  to  sec  bow  closely  tbc  truth  corresponded  to  antlri- 
potion,  when  the  banks  whirsc  balances  liarl  Ijcen  esliuialoi 
plucked  up  heart  of  grace  and  pubHshcd  their  figures. 

Perhaps  at  this  point  a  little  detail  may  be  permitted.  Ttw 
modcniness  of  existing  arrangements  is  manifested  in  ttuiay 
ways.  Thus  the*  Ranking  Almanack/  that  convenient  year* 
book  of  banking,  shows  that  within  the  last  twenty  years  btaocb' 
banks  have  been  estahllshed  in  some  nine  hundred  places  in  tbe 
United  Kingdom  in  which  no  bank  existed  previously.  Of 
these  nine  hundred  places  more  than  seven  bundrcil  were  i> 
England  and  Wales.  Scotland  and  Ireland,  which  had  long 
been  better  supplied  with  hanks  than  the  southern  half  of  ibi* 
island,  account  lor  the  other  two  hundred.  It  is  imposiiUels 
imagine  that  any  other  business  or  trade  can  have  sbowo  u 
great  a  develojiment  within  the  same  space  of  time.  Some 
industries  have  made  great  strides  recently^  but  can  we  suppoc 
that  there  are  seven  hundred  places  in  England  which  wen 
^lestitute  of  boot  and  shoe  shops  twenty  years  ago,  and  ia 
which  the  followers  of  Saint  Crispin  have  found  it  worth  while 
to  establish  shops  since?  This  rapid  growth  illustrates  Uri) 
want  of  energy  in  English  banking  at  earlier  periods;  foril 
must  be  remembered  th»t  the  enterprising  banks  which  vcfl* 
tUTcd  to  establish  themselves  in  outlying  places  found,  at  the 
time,  no  competitors,  and  might  fairly  have  inscribed  the 
proud  motto,  '  Primus  in  Indis,'  over  their  counters.  It  is  tnw 
that  some  of  these  places  were  mere  villages,  hut  many  irere 
much  larger.  There  is  a  curious  table  in  Palgrave's  *  Notes  M 
Banking*  which  illustrates  this  point.  This  work  gires  * 
list  of  places  with  populations  of  between  one  thousand  sod 
thirty  thuusaod  which  were  destitute  of  banking  offices  in 
iti72.  There  were  at  that  time — and  it  is  not  thirty  yev* 
I  •  lince 
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since — more  than  one  hantlred  and  tweDty  places,  with  popa- 

Uttoos    exceeding;    four    thousnni),    which    were    without     anj^ 

banking    accmnmodaliitn.      Again,     how    recent    the    present 

dnrc'lopinent    is  can    be   traced    by   the    inodernDesa    of    manjr 

of  ibe   banking  offices  of  the  Uniu-d   Kingdom.     Nearlv  half 

«f   these  have    been   opened    less    than    twentj-fiTe  years,    and 

a  sixth  of  the  whole  number  hare  been  established  during  the 

hal  aix   jears.     This  derelopment  of  the  noinber  nf  banking 

•ficea  hiM  g<*ne  on  side  hy  si<le  with  an  increase  in  the  dcjMxits. 

Tbe  tocrense  baa    been  aided,  doubtless,  bv  the  augmeotalioa 

d  banking  facilities^  bat  it  has  not  been  cansed  hj  them :  it  is 

bat  a  reflection  of  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  country.     Tb« 

banktog  deposits   of  the   United    Kingdom  are,  as  mentioned 

keiocc,  about  doable  as  large  at   the    present  time  as  they  were 

■acaly-fire  years  since.     The  capital  employed  in  tbe  business 

B  BOW  aboat  two  bnodred  millions,  and  the  deposiu  are  aboat 

<ifbt  boDtlrcd  millioos  more.     These  6gares  are  considerable, 

bMtfaey  are  hoc  too  large  for  the  pgrpoae  for  which  tbey  are 

wmttA- — tbe  ntppon  of  tbe  rarioas  industries  and  occupations 

rfAacoaDtry.     la  alt  this  we  bare  to  remember  that  money  is 

hriM  saalraBenL     It  is  simply  a  form  in  which  resources  nuj 

le  CDDVCnieoUr  kept  till   they  are  wanted  for  inmtmrat — 4bs< 

ii^lbr  use.     Money  is  raploied  only  by  being  expended. 

We  now  approncb  tbe  last  point  on  which  we  can  tovdi 
kse  and  now — tbe  reserrea  held  against  these  immense 
BiMlilisi,  nod  tbe  reUtions  of  the  Bank  of  England  with  tte 
itbv  fanaka  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Tbe  caoses  wbicfa 
|lKcd  ibe  Bank  of  England  in  its  present  position  reUtirely 
to  tta  other  banks  of  tbe  conntry  are  well  deacribed  \rf 
HyhBC  in  tbe  diapfer  of  *^Lofnb«d  Smet' which  tells  ns 
'Hmt  LoMfaafd  Strert  cusr  to  exist,  and  wbj-  tt  illBWtl  its 
Jtmat  tarm.*  After  recnpitalaiing  the  faMoaa  whkh  pUnad 
Ae  Bask  *i  Eaglaad  Car  so  long  in  ■  famdam  at  wmunrnMCj, 
Mch  M  the  snppOTt  nf  the  Gvnrmmtat  and  ihe  pnVtlege  of 
the  nniB  tane,  be  says  :— 

'WHhaaMany  t  Unmmmt  tmtt  aO  etrnfttHtta,  h  m  not*  mtmni 
«a<  the  BMk  mt  Fa^ss  I  AmM  has*  far  iilili'j|il  *c*b  stL 
IsiiihHj   M  l«BMa  *r  hMk  ia  rnsl  i;    all  *e  cthsr 
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Bank  of  England  in  the  extent  of  ilieir  retourcM,  the  «np»tnie^ 
of  the  latter,  and  its  position  lelativcl)-  to  other  banks,  •■ 
the  central  supfiort  of  unr  business  ayiteni,  remain  as  befott. 
Otbor  banks  stilt  look  to  tbc  Bank  of  Kngtnnd  for  assisuncr 
in  an^'  tiiDP  of  neinl.  This  last  it  a  v^xy  <lelicat«  pcrint, 
but  it  must  be  faced.  Those  who  are  outside  this  bustneii 
need  haidljr  be  told  that  all  the  money  which  baokers  hold  ii 
virtually  repayable  '  on  demand.'  It  is  true  that,  for  pan 
of  it,  a  few  days'  notice  ought  to  be  f;iven  before  it  is  with- 
drawn; but  in  practice  this  safeguard  means  little  or  notkin;. 
The  question  of  the  reserves  which  should  be  maintained  to 
meet  the  enormous  demands  which  may  at  any  time  be  msdr 
on  the  banks  nf  the  country  is  continually  attracting  theattentioa 
of  the  more  thoughtful  of  our  City  men.  It  has  done  so  fori 
yery  long  time,  and  some  improvements  have  been  made,  ll 
exemplification  of  the  difference  between  present  and  ibrnKl 
vieirs  on  this  subject,  we  may  go  back  to  what  is  now  *  ancicat 
liistory,'  and  refer  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  M.  Weguelin,  at  tlist 
tioic  Governor  of  tbc  IBank  of  England,  to  Sir  G.  C.  Lewii. 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  dated  10th  November,  185& 
Mr.  Wcguclio,  who  had  been  asked  to  give  the  Chancellor 
some  information,  passed  on  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
reserves  of  banks.  After  saying  that  tbc  usual  practice  of  tke 
Bank  of  England  was  to  keep  a  reserve  of  from  one-fourth  to 
une-tbiid  of  the  amount  ot  its  deposits,  Mr.  Weguelin  proreedtd 
to  contrast  this  with  the  reserves  kept  by  the  other  banks  whotf 
accounts  were  published  at  tbat  time.  The  smallness  of  iheti 
reserve  is  striking :  it  appears  to  have  been  less  than  m  fifteenth 
of  their  total  resources,  including  capital  and  deposits.  Mr. 
Wegoelin  described  the  state  of  things  then  existing  as  COD- 
stituting  *a  new  and  hitherto  Utile  consiilered  source  of  danger 
to  the  credit  of  the  country.' 

it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  this  respect  matters  aie 
managed  very  differently  at  the  present  time.  The  improvement 
already  effected  affords  gnnd  reason  for  belief  tbat,  in  the  future. 
greater  care  will  be  exercised,  and  that  we  shall  see  these  reserves 
largely  extended.  An  impetus  given  from  without  is  usuallr 
necessary  to  wake  up  those  who  work  on  a  luiig-establi^ied 
system  to  tho  necessity  of  reform.  The  speech  made  hy 
Mr.  Goscben  at  Leeds  in  ItiUI  has  never  bean  absolutely 
forgotten  since  it  was  uttered  ;  he  pointed  out  then  the  necessity 
of  bottling  larger  gold  reserves  available  for  immediate  nse  in 
this  country.  We  need  not  go  into  the  plan  ortgtnallv 
suggesteil  by  .Mr.  Goscben.  which,  though  it  might  have  had 
the  effect  of  accumulating  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England 

a  larger 
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of  Wfrntit  tKmB  has  WMk  VMrHv  Ih-I  ^-WtM 

bad  Ifaa  »Pte  ikui  ct>a«l«r4Milftiirint  >{ikt>.v,4.v..\««  Al 
ilinintsbinf  the  ■■■— t  dmaUting  in  tiMt  ifsMlitlrr.  kh«1  WiMtltl 
ikM  hKre««kL«Md  <Mkr  refr»ur<fM  ;  on  itiia  KC<»ant  it  Wm  <r1^^p|tf1i, 
Pt  tbe  neoemiiT  of  impntvinit  our  apvcir  rMrrvr*  U  not* 
MA  ertr.  Tho  objtet  M  bt*  niuinitt  ii  th** 
^lllieauigroar  buikiog  r«>*c>rvv«ortp«et«whlin»t  iHmliililiIng 
gold  in  circolfttion.  VV'brn  wt*  ipfftk  of  i|m'tf  hi*ii*rvM,  «• 
I  wmietbin^  hcyonil  ihr  prrpftntllitn*  w(tb  «  cli**  |m  iit>>(tttttf 
innds  conslanll^  mado  iipnn  bniik*  In  ||i(<  iVftuUr  ftnf 
linesSf  sui-b  as  tbosn  which  Mr.  (iiMrhnn  liiitt  \n  hl«  ttilHil 
be  spoke  at  Leodi  in  IH'.U.  llr  liml  hi>|ttir>  bint  (hd 
of  tbe  BOtumn  uf  JHUO,  when,  in  t 'iiiNi'iin^ni'i*  iif  tllV 
hies  in  which  Messrs.  ItsrinKt  fmrtiil  tboinwi|tr<t,  lli# 
at  England  bad  to  borrow  thr^tt  mllllvnt  tlfrllnK  In  t^nUi 
tbe  Bank  of  Prance,  RpiidAt  this  amrninr,  tir^**  ttiffia  uf 
ivcsv  obtuned  by  ibe  Raok  »r  Kri|;Un'l  rr'nri  ffiliMr  f-nfrM 
of  •boot  100,00(E  Tbe  »rfnn|rtilB'lo  wiih  whi^h  Mr 
ibaa  Gowaor  of  ib«  HM>b«  an^rf  nn  ihnf  tit-t^*\trtt 
jhm  niBiiWj  teM  *  g»MK  i*iMifw.  All  iNI*  i«  fK/w,  iwr 
■  *■■■■■—  I'  ■  III  *i  biitsfcwIJaKK  bw  ftrrffff'— r    -' -V^ 

ML      K  pnMaM|T  (MWfS  ttt  I-  < 
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laarito  ftaifc  of  Pimw  ^^^  imflirtHP 
WavritoCi^vMd  iiwyiil  ap  tfc>  j>dl«in»)  fct 
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lliiiillv  )>iiiK  qut«ic«nt  in  the  tills  of  tbe  Iwnis  lo  Englaoi) 
«nil  Wttli^K.  Tbe  specie  rcguJarl^  beld  b^  U»e  «u&e  badis  ift 
i»ltiWI)l>  ii»t  l*^w  than  l«n  or  twelve  nilUoos  »cf».  We  ut 
ftWtti*  kbal  ibitniuimntuiav  beconiiilernl  Ut^^ukI  will  prw»nl 
lit  ifivii  (»ur  lUthutilv  for  it.  Some  sixteen  ican  »fo  the  Ctjonci) 
vl  tb*  |uatitut«  at  I{«aker9  made  an  roquirr  into  tbe  amooil 
vfiuiU  bitUb*  tbe  banks  uftUe  United  Kiogdom.  A  comoiittee 
W«a  »li|M>iiil9U  ami  the  investigation  was  made  Tbeir  rrport, 
whi'  'i  >:"<  iivO  iu  tb«  '  Joarnal'  of  tbelnstilote  of  Banktrsaml 
U    I    .  ii    Juae,   lt>^,  estimated   tbe  usaal   gold  boldiDp 

i/i  iltw  t'-ii^iuti  banks,  not  incluiling  tbe  Bank  a(  Eaglaiu), 
iM  l»vtut(  ibfu  i>«vr  t$,OOO,00O/.  Tlic  grfat  iacrease  in  tbe 
dvfutailt  <A  bauk«  ami  in  tbe  number  of  tbeir  brsncbes  since 
lUah  liwv  tuuat  bave  beeu  itccoinpanicd  by  an  increase  in 
tbo  aiwi-i*  ib«v  buKl,  sv  tbat  we  cannot  soppoae  tbe  amoaot  of 
Kultl  bvld  lit  hv  lea*  tbui  Kuw  miltinns  at  the  present  time.  To- 
ittia  must  W  »dded  tb»  aftNw  coin.  Mere  again  tbe  inrestiga- 
liunt  v>l  tbe  lusttiute  of  Bankers  will  help  us.  An  eaqnii^ 
Uiatlv  \>y  tbrw  »iks  UilluweU  bv  a  repnrt  dated  20th  JuIt,  1892^ 
wbicb  (tavr  the  unuunt  u|  aitvercoin  brid  b_v  the  Eaglisb  bsmkit 
iucittUit^  lb*  Hank  of  EajtbuiJ,  as  more  than  three  millioas. 
If  We  auppow  baif  a  million  of  this  to  bare  been  beld  bjr  the 
UuUl  o(  Ea^Uod — and  the  published  returns  preclude  tbe 
ponihUi^  of  mure— there  wuuld  be  more  than  two  and  a  bah 
tnilUims  in  silver  beld  bv  tbe  Kns;Hsh  banks  at  that  time, 
't  bia  Buu>uol  bas  almost  cerlainU  itK-n-ased  since,  and  we  maj 
put  it  duwo  as  nut  lesa  ibaa  tbxve  millions  now. 

Thus,  taking  gold  and  stiver  coin  together,  wc  cannot  snppnie 
the  English  banks  to  bold  less  than  ten  to  tweire  millioos 
amiing  at  (he  present  tiuie.  Besides  these  amounts  the  banks 
bold  large  deposits  with  tb<>  lUnk  of  England  to  meet  their 
*  clearing*  engagements.  Tbe  svstrm  of  the  Clearing  Honte 
is  an  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessarj  to  say  moch  about 
il  here.  It  is  bused  ua  tbe  principle  that,  as  ever/  cheqao  beld 
bv  may  bank  has  to  be  [>aid  bv  some  bank,  the  demands 
Mwajrs  set  otT  against  the  pavuients  that  have  to  be  made; 
and,  conteijuriiiljt,  that  onlj  tbe  ditferences  bave  to  be  provided 
fur.  These  ditlereoces,  which  mav  ulteii  be  large,  ami  on  the 
occasion  of  the  greater  *  settling  days'  of  the  year  run  into 
huge  amounts,  are  met  by  cheques  drawn  by  tbe  banks  which 
bave  to  pay  them  against  their  balances  at  tbe  Bank  of  England. 
Tbe  habits  of  lianks  as  to  the  balance*  which  tbey  keep  at  ihe 
Bank  of  England  to  meet  tbeir  *clearing'  engagements  differ 
from  each  other.  Stories  are  told  of  double  tbe  amount  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  QCi:essary  being  always  kept  ready 
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%y  tone  banks  a^Aiost  an  einf>rt;ency  ;  otiien  are  talisned  with 
somclhing  \e*s  tban  this;  but  it  U  clear  th&t  if  notbing' 
ovor  and  a.bove  the  neceunrv  'clearing  bAlance  *  is  beUI,  there  is 
aoibing  lo  spare  ag^aintt  n  time  of  pressure.  Those  amounta, 
both  those  retainct)  in  tbc  tills  of  rhe  banks  thcms(.*lve$  and 
ibtmm  betd  at  tbe  Bank  of  Knt;Uiid,  nre  cciDsidercd  as  actual 
'cash.'  Besides  these,  the  banks  inaiDtain  a  pnod  supply  of 
first-rair  bills  oo  other  banks  and  similar  insliiutions  of  the 
highest  standing.  They  liki-wise  advance  lar^  sums  on  flrst- 
late  security  tu  discount  houses  and  on  the  titock  Exchange, 
•ilher  at  'call'  or  at  'short  notice.'  Further,  they  are  all 
bnlders  of  large  amounts  of  English  Government  securities, 
ap^rejraling  in  the  whole  not  less  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen 

fer  cent,  of  their  resources — or,  coagbly  speaking,  from  a 
uodred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  Ofty  millions  sterling. 
The  whole  of  these  secnrittes  and  advanres  are  of  the  class 
technically  termed  *  liquid'  in  tbe  City:  this  means  that  they 
can  becunverleil  into  cash  with  the  greatest  rpadiness  inordinary 
times.  We  must  understand  also  that  all  tliese  securities  are 
additional  to  tbe  actual  cash  which,  as  mentioned  before,  tbe 
banks  keep  in  their  tills  or  at  the  Bank  of  England,  \othing 
can  be  Iwtter  planned,  nothing  can  be  more  likely  to  work 
smoothly  at  an  ordinary  time.  But  times  arc  not  always  calm. 
The  'City*  has  known,  and  comparatively  recently,  spasms  of 
great  anxiety.  We  may  be  sure  that  times  of  pressunr  will 
recur:  would  the  machinery  work  as  smoothly  in  such  crises 
as  if  does  in  the  usual  times  of  calm?  As  Mr.  Kae,  the  author 
of  *  Tbe  Country  Banker,'  reminds 


'HaTo  wo  soon  the  last  of  over-trading  and  eportdation?  We 
Btgbi  almo«t  ■•  well  ask,  Have  wo  suen  the  laet  of  human  natnre? 
Wtf  hvn  net  aaen  tbe  last  of  thma  things.  On  the  contrikry,  when 
Aflj  BOXt  take  pUoe  they  will  probably  ba  on  a  larger  Bcale  than 
bmtofbre — a  scale  proportioned  to  tho  enorinouti  inoreaae  in  our 
flOBB«roial  and  monotai7  transactinnH  funoe  1H66,  the  time  of  oar 
Uil  panic.' 

Mr.  Rae,  who  must  be  now  almost  if  not  quite  tbe  dot/en  of 
English  bankers,  is,  we  are  glad  to  say,  still  with  us.  We  hope 
bis  words  of  wise  counsel  will  l*e  taken  to  heart  now  : — 

*Jjei  no  aag^v4ition,  then,  from  BharclioMcrs  too  eager  for  dividead. 
taapl  yoa  to  soatcb  a  prooarioua  profit  and  a  deotiug  popularity  by 
■oniilg  cm  an  iuBdequato  rcatrve.  .  .  .  Let  your  deviiKi  as  a  baukcr 
bs  Ibat  of  the  strong  man  armed,  and  your  motto  ate  beadt.  You 
will  not  otberwiso  bo  prepared,  at  all  points  and  at  all  times,  to 
iter  auJ  ovorcomo  the  difHonlticB  which  iiiay  be  io  store  for 
banking  in  the  large  uucertaiutiu  of  the  future.' 

Great 


Great  pKcanlions  were  ulcen  by  Sir  Robert  Pi 
render  the  note-circulation  of  this  conntrjr  aecure. 
ditys  of  Sir  Riib«rt  Peel,  banking  business  hss  ratii^ 
in  character.  The  bank-nnl«-,  through  which  ordinal 
tiotis  were  largely  settled  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ttmd 
longer  plays  the  same  part  in  business  life  as  it  did  tl 
have  now  practically  no  bank-note  issue,  and  Ibe  cbi 
the  place  of  the  bank  note.  Kvery  bank  taking  monejpi 
on  demand  is  practically  issuing  a  note  every  time  a' 
drawn  on  it,  a  note  far  more  certain  ol'  rapid  prcseD^ 
the  formal  bank  note.  Now  the  reserves  kept  agaldl 
*  iasuc,'  as  we  may  truly  term  it,  arc  not  by  any  meal 
tionatc  to  those  that  are  considered  necessary  where  a 
bai  been  issued ;  yet  are  reserves  leu  wanted  ?  Tfa 
when  it  does  come  will  fall,  not  on  one  institutionj 
Domher.  And  if  it  ie  doc  to  foreign  complications, 
bread  and  lack  of  employineat,  it  will  fall  on  the  sav] 
most  of  all.  From  wbiit  source  can  that  demand  be  fl 
There  is,  practically  speaking,  at  no  time  any  *tdl 
whatever  in  England  ;  that  is,  no  money,  with  tbe 
of  the  reserve  ol  tbe  Bank  of  England,  which  is  ni 
employed  in  some  way  or  another.  Hence,  when  a  ' 
to  repay  to  a  creditor  a  larger  sum  than  he  has  actna] 
at  the  moment,  he  at  once  asks  a  third  person  to  help 
banker,  when  such  a  ttpmnnd  falls  on  him,  has  to 
his  money  from  the  bill-broker,  or  from  employmi 
Stock  Exchange.  The  stock-broker  for  his  part  tt 
banker  or  lo  a  bill-broker,  but  neither  can  supply  h 
asking  some  one  else.  It  is  impossible  for  tbe  bill-bru 
the  assistance  he  needs  in  Lombard  Street,  as  it  is  froi 
Street  itself  that  the  demand  emanates.  The  whole 
practically  parallel,  if  we  may  be  excused  an  alius 
traditional  lore  of  the  nursery,  with  the  story  of  the 
who  could  not  get  the  stick  lo  beat  the  dog,  nor 
born  the  stick  when  the  stick  refused  to  carry  out 
Recourse  in  actual  life  is  had  to  tbe  *  Old  Lady  '  whi 
ally  lives  in  Thrcadneedle  Street — the  Bank  of  Eoj 
in  ordinary  times  she  is  able  to  supply  the  wants  o( 
though  at  a  charge  which  necessarily  Js  higher  than 
outside  market.  Hut  times  of  pressure  have  been 
which  the  Bank  of  England  itself  could  not  meet  tt 
made  on  it  without  permission  to  suspend  tbe  Bank  A 
as  in  the  panics  of  1847,  1H57,  and  18H6;  and  in  a 
cases  it  was  actually  susjH-iided. 

Every  one  who  has  lived  through  such  periods  of  i 
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»jrc  that  ihey  may  not  recur  in  liii  time.  And  yet 
t  crrlain  ibat  (hey  will  recur.  What  preparatiun, 
3  uiaiic  111  niei't  them?  At  present  tnatti-rs  move  in 
Irclc  The  Bank  of  Rnfrliinri  practically  relies  nn 
1  to  provide  it  nitb  its  reserve  ;  its  own  reserve  bas 
ocntly  been  smaller  tbnn  the  bankers'  balances. 
the  bankers  rely  on  tbe  Hank*  wbicb  uiay  not  be  in 
tci  repay  tliem  tbe  amounts  of  tbeir  own  balances, 
lid  wiiulfl  have  nothing  in  band  to  meet  its  other 
ti.  Tbe  fact  that  tbe  bankers'  reserve  is  treated  by 
of  England  as  a  [Hirlion  of  its  ordinary  deposits 
o  be  lent  nut  accordingly.  Is  a  matter  which  no  man 
on  williout  a  feeling  of  apprehension  lest  disaster 
he  reanlt  some  dav. 

lition  would  be  greatly  improved  if  tbe  bankers* 
ere  kept  as  a  srpnmte  item  in  the  published  state- 
le  Bank  of  Kngland,  and  if  it  were  arranged  that 
of  England  should  not  use  them  in  its  business.  At 
Iocs  so  use  them,  and  the  other  bankers  very  naturally 
complain  that  tbe  Bank  of  England  competes  with 
the  help  of  their  own  money.  If  prevented  from 
itself  in  this  way,  the  Bank  of  England  would,  of 
«  to  be  remunerated  by  tome  other  method.  But  if 
i  were  approached  in  a  businesslike  manner,  there 
BO  greai<lifficully  in  coming  to  an  understanding. 
laukers  uf  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  slow  in 
Dt  the  question  of  further  specie  reserves,  thougli  they 
id  to  be  already  holding  reserves  larger  than  those 
habitually  held  before,  what  shall  we  say  to  tbe 
Eender  in  this  respect,  namely,  lo  our  own  (Jovem- 
he  Government  ol  tbe  United  Kingdom  is  by  far  the 
iker  in  the  country,  through  the  savings-banks,  whose 
lore  than  one  hundred  and  eiglity  millions  sterling, 
iqnal  to  those  uf  tbe  five  largest  banks  uf  the  country, 
among  them  the  Bank  of  England.  These  deposits 
ctg  at  the  rate  o(  eight  or  nine  millions  a  year, 
by  the  rate  uf  interest  which  the  (juvcrnment  allows 
■a  rate  far  higher  than  that  which  it  ran  now  obtain 
rivestments.  Tbe  result  is  an  increasing  charge  on 
yer,  and  a  concurrent  risk  arising  from  the  fact  that 
uU  Debt,  the  principal  of  which  was  intended  to 
beyond  tbe  risk  uf  popular  clamour.  Is  being  rapidly 
a  a  liability  pai/able  on  demand.  Vet  against  this 
mount  on  deposit — the  whole  prartiotlly  repayable  at 

Iie  Guverninent  does  not  maintain  any  appreciable 
Tescrre 
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reserve  at  all ;  for  it  is  iaipc>ssiblc  to  cuuat  the  small  sui 
in  tl)(f  sepantle  tills  of  tbe  posl-olHccs  tbrouf^bout  the 
■t  forming  any  appreciable  reseri'e.  It  i%  said,  and  we 
admit  it,  tbat  no  Guvernment  in  the  world  is  rouledl 
iifvy>\y  ill  the  jtffectioos  of  its  people  than  that  of  the 
Kingdom.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  maj  be  tii 
public  anxielj  when  popular  feeling  will  be  deeply  more 
wbt'ii  large  amounts  uf  tbe  dejKisits  at  tbe  Post-Office 
deumndt-'d  by  anxious,  atigry,  and  urgent  claimants.  It 
sin^c  such  a  period  of  anxiccy  took  place  :  the  mere  idf 
is  strange  to  most  of  our  buiiriets  men.  Tbe  few  surrii 
now  rememhnr  the  events  and  the  surrowa  of  18<3G — th? 
time  wlion  a  serious  *run'  took  place  in  England — -coold 
if  they  would,  tbe  sad  history  of  their  experiences  at  that  til 
It  is  only  prudent  to  anticipate  that  what  occurred  a  tbinl 
a  century  back  may  recur  on  some  future  occasion ;  and 
right  course  for  tbe  Government,  as  lor  other  bankers,  k 
prepare  to  meet  such  a  crisis.  Varioiis  plans  have  been  fan 
with  this  object,  but  tbe  particular  method  is  lesc  import 
than  that  the  work  should  be  done. 

Quite  recently  Sir  Michael  flicks  Reach,  at  the  MmH| 
House  banquet  on  the  2tjth  June,  showed  how  much  I 
subject  was  before  the  minds  of  the  public  As  Cbancelloi 
the  Exchequer  he  spuke  with  the  weight  of  his  position, 
may  not  be  inclined  to  follow  biin  in  all  that  he  said,  pan 
larly  on  the  subject  of  the  savings-bank  depr>sits,  but  bH 
pertectly  right  in  his  remarks  that  combined  action  ratal 
tbe  basis  of  any  successful  scheme.  When  once  the  princj 
is  agreed  to,  the  details  will  be  easily  arranged. 
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. — I.   7%«   Text-Book  far  Military  SmaU  Arma  and 
Wttrtion,  1894. 

ibook  Jor  the  0*303"  Maxim  Magazine  Rifte  Chamber 
dne  Gun,  lliOf). 

MtLuufitfiure  of  SmaU  Arms.     By  John  Rigby,  M.A. 
^  ftn  Kitract  from  the  Proceetlings  nf  tlic  instiiution  of 
EnginwM.      Vol.  CXI.     Swiion  1892-93.     Part  I. 
Oun  onit  iU  Development.      By  W.  VV.  Greoa«r.      Sixth 
DD.  I»9(>. 

naJ  of  the  Royal  Unitetl  Service  Insiiluiton.  Vol.  XL U. 
her  i8»8. 

tedingit  of  the  Rotfal  Artillfrry  Inalitiditm,  1898-99. 
frtJ  coneeming  the  Campaigns  on  the  Nortk-fVett  Frontier 
dia.  and  in  the  Sudan,  1897-98. 
Dtber  worki. 

IS  and  armour  hare  in  every  Age  possessed  great  fasei- 
lAlinn  fnr  many  different  sorts  ni  m«.*n  ;  collectors, 
^  aoti  gporUtncn  arc  alike  intcrcstoci,  wbilc  many  not 
edialely  connected  with  them  appreciate  the  charm  and 
of  welUmade  weapuns.  But  beyond  these  persons  the 
iftlion  is  concerned,  because  the  efficiency  of  the  national 
Icpends  greatly  on  the  perfection  of  their  arras.  Of 
lie  rifle  must  rank  first,  whether  fired  from  the  shoulder 
}  m*  a  machine*gun.  Investigation  nf  its  origin  and 
ktnent  anil  consideration  of  its  most  receiU  perlonnanoes 
eretore  be  safely  assumed  to  possess  much  general  interest. 
1  the  earliest  days  of  conflict  between  man  and  man, 
ij  in  strength  must  have  led  the  weaker  to  shun  close 
I,  and  to  seek  a  weapon  by  means  of  which  he  might 
t  more  equal  terms.  A  happy  inspiration  would  suggest 
irowing,  and  that  iauuratiun  was  probably  stigmatised 
kfdly  and  perhaps  as  inhuman;  but,  like  later  develop- 

its  advantages  became  recognised   and  ita  science  was 

kL     Soon  the    hand    was  aided    by    sling  or   bow,  and 

I   for  war  or  the  chase  were  introduced    to  the  young 

The  story  of  Goliatb,  champion  of  the  Philistines,  and 

who  took  a  stone  and  slang  it,  and  8in<itc  the  giant  so 

sunk  into  bis  forehead,  is  an  carljr-  illustration  of  the 
h  of  science  over  brute  force.  Bows  and  arrows  probably 
k1  the  siing,  ami  still  survive  ;  though  they  are  now 
Etety  surpassed  by  guns  and  rifles,  it  is  strange  to  think 
i  1792,  a  match  at  a  hundred  yards  in  England  between 
id  mu»ket  resulted  in  an  easy  victory  for  the  former. 

crou-buw,  though  far  less  effective  than  the  long-bow  in 

the 
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^•t»M*  «n(t  line  DiAuh   bad  do  tSet\.     To  r> ■! itj  rhit 
»«•  miul«  at  Um  Mde,  And  «  bbuJI  oorered  |Wi 

I  •Ht\f>f   It 

F.t-  III  11  tm|fr'trrm#nt  ir«*  a  ffrf^At  "ne,  for  bj  the 

I  Ifw4  tliM  rl|ili(  liKii'l  WAV  [r?p  in  helji  in  holding  tbegM- 
I  fittni  iiii»  vrr/  ■rmplr,  nnil  >f.-t  it  nan  be  tracrii* 
III  itf  1(»-tU^  t   M  •rrjK'ril,  pivntted  in  the   middle  if 

lMti|»,  lirlil  llii>  riinli  li  in  ill  mtiulli,  aod  its  tail  proj«cwl 
t,\\w\  I  wliPii  ilie  intl  iir  ttif(gnr  wa«  preued,  tbe 
it>d   Nitil  Hppllnl   llift  match  to  the  pan.     Thiu  ibe 

t.t  |fi|ti  iii't>ntMi>  lliv  ninlt'hiitrk  or  hnrtfuohiu,  which  was  loao 
Mil  nlili  a  niitr  liiiu  Kt  ilio  nxl  ut  tbr  stock,  w  tbit  h 
Ml  llivtl  (htm  thp  rl^ht  bii<Ml.     Subacqiwail^  Uw 
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bent  and  the  name  was  chan^d  to  hackbutt  or  bagbnl. 
Tpflience  of  two  kiii'ls  rr-siilted  iutm  \\ic  nmtch :  rain 
igaUhe«l  it,  ami  in  fair  wvatbt-r  at  iii^bt  the  spark  of  fin* 
ijed  ihe  soldier's  prewnrc.  Consequently  the  whc«I-IiKk, 
an  contrirance,  was  inrentcd.  Tbr  s«rf>ont  was  made  to 
pvtites  in  its  mouib  ;  the  luck  was  wound  up  by  a  key  wbich 
tbe  axle  of  lh«  wbcel,  whote  rouffh  edge  projected  into  tbe 
;  tbe  bead  of  the  serpent  was  then  lowered  till  the  pyrites  met 
wheel,  which  on  bcint;  rflcaspd  by  the  trigficr  revolved  rapidly% 
spark*  which  ignited  tbe  priming.  So  tbe  inntcli-lock 
e  tbe  ftre-lock — not  a  g^reat  success,  though  it  led,  through 
■naphaance,'  to  the  flint-lock  or  fuiilit  which  was  invented 
1G30  and  1635,  and  was  introduced  to  England,  it  is 
by  William  111.  With  it  Wellington's  victories  were  won, 
Brown  Bess  was  tbe  weapon  of  the  Bricitb  army  till  1839, 
years  after  Queen  Victoria  ascended  tbe  throne.  Some 
before  this,  however,  in  1807,  the  Kev.  A.  J.  Forsyth,  who 
6ftv-two  years  was  minister  of  Belbelvie,  Aberdeenshire, 
patented  a  process  for  exploding  powder  in  gaos  by 
nation ;  and  copper  caps  were  used  in  1816,  Colonel  Peter 
Iter,  among  others,  claiming  tbe  invention.  The  discoveries 
these  gentlemen  were  not  known  in  time  to  influcucu  the 
of  the  great  war  with  France,  and  they  were  not  adopte<i 
tj  the  War  OfTice  till  twenty  years  after  tbe  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
were  held  at  Woolwich  in  1834,  six  flint-locks  being 
Utched  agiiinst  six  percusiion  muskets,  with  results  so  mucli  in 
iTnur  of  tbe  latter  that  Brown  liess  was  altered.  In  1842  a 
percussion  musket  was  introduced  in  tbp  army  and  remained 
bi  use  till  X85I,  when  it  was  pxrtiuity  superseded  by  the  Mini^{ 
rifle,  so-called  after  Captain  Mtnie,  an  inslroctor  of  the  school 
It  Vinceones ;  the  musket  wholly  disappeared  in  I8u5,  being 
ncceeded  by  the  Enfield  rifle. 

At  this  point  the  question  of  rifling  may  be  appropriately 
contidered.  The  idea,  that  by  causing  tbe  projectile  to  rotate 
or  spin  round  its  longitudinal  axis  greater  range  and  a<%uracy 
votild  be  obtained,  was  probably  derived  fn>m  methods  used 
vith  cross-bow  bolts  and  in  throwing  javelins  or  spears.  Some- 
dmesspin  wascommnntcated  by  winding  a  string  spirally  round 
^  abait  of  a  spear  ;  when  the  missile  was  thrown  the  string  was 
Mained  and  tbe  unwinding  caused  rotation.    That  was  possibly 


*  1>nt«h  nuippm  =  to  xnnb-h  nn  or  soap :  Xcmh  s  n  cock,  also  the  eopk  of  a 

PB.     (8liUit.) 

t  lulian/orf/i  =  a  alee]  for  eirikioK  fire,    fibld.) 

t  Csptain  Miate's  iuttiiition  coudihUiI  of  a  emnll  iron  oii{>  plaeuil  in  a  Ikollow 
tfUtt  Mae  oC  tbe  bullet,  ti^  nuMna  of  whi Ji  It  wiu  «xputiilcii  iDto  the  rlAkng. 

tbe 
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the  earliest  form  !n  wliicli  the  principle  was  embrwlicd,  thoaful 
it  it  b^  nu  uicuiis  ccilain  ibat  barrels  were  first  rilled  in  oxitf* 
to  make  the  bullet  spin,  for  sftmetiuies  the  grooves  werr 
Ktrsiglit ;  tliu  inveotion,  hnwr-ver,  is  geni^iitlly  assijQ^ned  to  Ibt 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  prnctice  with  rifles  being  reconkil 
ttt  Lcipsic  in  1498.  At  first  they  seem  to  have  been  usmI  W 
KmuBemeat  only,  being  lookeU  on  as  in^piiious  toys  ;  sfter«u<dt 
Iliey  werir  adopted  as  weapons,  in  \\VA\  by  the  Land^me 
William  of  Hosie,  in  1645  by  the  Elector  Maximilisn  of 
Bavaria.  In  1674  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  bad  rifleowt 
in  bis  campaign  on  the  Rhine,  while  in  France  Uurio^  tbe 
same  year  Louis  XIV.  armed  some  squadrons  with  eordfti'ttt 
wwjies.  In  1680  eight  rilled  carbines  were  carried  in  wA 
troop  of  Rngiish  Life  Guards. 

But   though   some  regiments,  the   60th  or  Royal    Aioencas 
Regiment,  in  17M,  and  the  9iJth,  now  the  RiHe  Rrigsde,  in 
1800,    were    armed  with    rifles,    partirulars    of  which  may  be 
gathered  from  '  Remarks  on  Rifle  Guns.'  iScc,  by  Lzekiel  Baker, 
a  well-known  maker  in  the  reign  of  George  IV .,  it  was  not  lill 
1851  that  the  Millie  pattern  was  inlrodur^-d  in  the  Rritish  ■rro; 
by  tbt;  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  then  Matter-General  of  Ordnsnre, 
with  the  approval  of  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington.     Lord  Hanlin^Ef- 
who  succeeded  both  those  officers,  was  very  zealous  in  trying  ta 
supply  the  army  with  an  efficient  rifled  musket;  he  invited  tbe 
U-ading    gunmakcrs    to    compete,    instituted     the     School    of 
Musketry  at  Hytbe,  induced  Whitwortb  to  take  up  the  lubjeci 
of  rifling  small  arms,  and    had   perhaps  more  to  do  with  tbr 
evolution   of  the   Enfield   rifle   than   any   other   person.      It  wu 
probably  expense  which  prevente<l  the  introduction  of  tbe  W hit- 
worth  rifle,  for  it  was  the  best  in  its  day;  a  Committee  in  186:C 
acknowledge<l    '  the   relative   superiority    of    his   [Whitworth't] 
Ktnall-bore  rifle,  even  as  a  military  weapon,  over  alt  the  otbeC 
rifles  of  similar  csHhrc  that  have  been  under  trial,'  and   furthel 
slated  that  'the  makers  of  every  small-bore  rifle  having  an/ 
pretension   to  special  accuracy  have  copied   to   tbe   letter  tbe 
three  main  elements  of  success  adopted  by  Mr.  Wbitwortfa/ 

Wbitworlh's  rifle  was  a  marvel  of  exact  workmanship;  it* 
bore^  of  -45  in.,  was  hexagonal  with  rounded  corners,  and  the 
btfst  bullet  fitted  metrhaoicalty.  Loaded  from  the  muzzle,  tbff 
bullet  could  be  felt  to  take  the  grooving,  and  the  head  of  the 
ramrod,  which  also  fitted  exactly,  and  cleaned  the  barrel  each 
lime  it  was  used,  was  so  made  as  to  torn  with  the  twist  of  the- 
rifling.  The  Qur<^n  opened  tiie  first  meeting  of  the  N'attonai 
Hifle  Association,  July  Isl,  18r>0,  with  a  shot  ut  400  yards,  fired 
iium  a  Whitworth  rifle.     Tbe  result  was  a  buUVeye,  within  an  i 
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ride  worthy  of  the  aune,  aod  was  rollowed  by  msnjr  oibcn,  of 
which  perhapi  the  Henry,  Ri^by,  and  Mctrord  have  be«n  the  m»rt 
•DCceaafoL  Tboujih  all  th«se  were  very  beautiful  and  accurate- 
rides  tbey  were  ankuited  for  military  serrice,  so  the  EoRrld  held 
its  place,  and  was  justly  cnntidrred  in  its  day  the  best  weapon 
«vrr  put  ialo  a  soldier'*  hands.  Au  improvement  ia  cuDttractioa^ 
apparently  minor,  but  of  great  importance,  was  uflected  in  18H0, 
when  the  parts  of  rifles  were  made  interchangeable;  they  were 
finished  so  ezacrtly  alike  that  any  part  of  one  rifle  could  be  put 
toto  another  without  detriment. 

The  Enfield  beld  its  ground  till  the  Pruutan  rictoriei  in  the 
Danish  war  |lti64)  and  in  the  war  with  Austria  (1066)  drew 
attention  to  the  enormous  advantages  of  the  breech loai I er. 
CoatequcDtly  the  War  Office  invited  makers  to  send  in  designs 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Enfield,  with  the  result,  after  exhaas- 
tiTe  trials,  that  the  Snider  svsti>m  was  adopted  in  18CG.  Our 
whole  stock  of  riBes  was  thus  changed,  and  time  was  giren  for 
the  selection  of  a  new  weapon.  A  Special  Committee  wa» 
•ppoioted,  which  decidt-d  tn  separate  the  questions  of  breech 
action  and  barrel,  aud  to  chimse  each  by  competition.  The 
result  was  ihe  Martini- Henry  rifle,  a  decided  advance  upon  the 
Snider  in  range  and  accuracy,  but  with  the  drawback  of  a  heavy 
xecoil.  It  rematned  tbu  service  weapon  till  1888,  when  the 
Lee-Metford  magazine  rifle  Mark  1.  was  approved. 

The  question  of  intriNlucing  repeating  or  magazine  rifles,  in 
order  to  increase  rapidity  of  lire,  was  rBtsnl  by  the  experienL-e 
of  the  Rtuso-Turkish  war  of  1877-8;  and  though  expert 
opinion  differed,  and  for  that  matter  atill  differs,  as  to  wbetlicr 
m  magazine,  with  its  attendant  ctimplications,  is  an  improvement 
on  the  simpler  ftinglcloader,  yet  the  moral  effect  of  the  power 
of  quick  firing  was  such  that  it  could  not  be  neglected.  That 
being  so,  oar  weapons  had  to  be  radically  changed  ;  simplicity, 
stopping  power,  aud  the  regularity  of  shooting  in  high  wiiM 
due  to  a  heavier  bullet,  were  to  some  extent  lost:  but  on  the 
other  hand,  lower  trajectory,  increased  range,  and  greater  accuracy 
were  gained,  Es[M-rten4.-e  of  the  inagazine>rifle  in  the  field 
has  led  to  various  improvements,  which  need  not  be  examined 
in  detail;  the  Lee-Mciford  Mark  II.,  with  simplified  bolt,  ten 
instead  of  eight  cartridges  in  the  magazine,  with  improved 
spring,  was  substituted  for  Mark  I. ;  and  now  in  turn  Mark  U, 
it  being  superseded,  as  it  becumes  worn  out,  by  the  Lee-Enfteld^ 
which,  having  fewer  gnnives — five  instead  of  seven — will  la»t 
Uknger.  In  other  respects  there  is  no  material  alteration ; 
nagaxine,  breecb  actiou,  and  bore  are  nnchanged. 
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The  Appearance  of  our  «?rvice  rifle  is  so  far  familiar  thai  no 
narticulartlescriplion  i«  called  for:  the  bore  i» -303  in.;  tbeacltoi 
IS  tliac  knawn  as  tbc  Lee  bult ;  the  magazine  (also  Lee'a)  is  under- 
nrach,  just  in  front  of  the  trigger  guard,  anil  is  supplied  with  i 
cut-off*,  a  simple  devic*,  which  arrests  the  feed  of  cartridge* 
and  permits  the  rifle  to  be  uscil  as  a  single-Iimder.  That  ii, 
-oniinarilj-  in  action  tbc  magaKine  would  contain  ten  cartrid^ 
bat  the  cat-ofl* would  be  applied;  the  soldier  would  drair  btcfc 
the  bolt  And  insert  a  cartridge,  firing  and  re-loading  at  reqatm). 
In  emergencies  he  has  the  pnn-er  of  instantaneously  withdravioit 
the  cut'oir,  when  he  can  fire  the  contents  of  bis  magazine  witb 
great  rapidity.  A  small  wooden  hand-guard  rovers  the  bam! 
between  the  action  and  the  back-sight,  to  protect  the  fingvn 
from  being  burnt  by  the  heat  generated  in  flring.  It  is  good 
10  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  far  cnougb  ;  encasing  more 
of  the  barret  in  wood  is  a  simple  remedy,  which  will  no  doubt 
be  soon  applied.  As  it  stands,  a  few  minutes*  firing  might  r 
brat  the  barret  that  the  soldier  could  not  use  the  bayonet,  or  if 
he  did,  would  burn  his  hands,  and,  thus  disableii,  woald  be 
practically  out  of  action.  This  might  crea  happen  if  he  inad- 
vertently laid  hold  of  the  rifle  above  the  hand-guard,  as  \* 
naturally  would  do  aa  ceasing  to  fire.  The  slock  is  in  two 
pieces,  the  fore-end  in  front  of,  and  the  butt  behind,  the  actioa: 
in  the  latter  there  is  a  recess,  in  which  an  oil  bottle  and  puU* 
r  through  for  cleaning  purposes  are  carried.  The  butt  is  perhapi 
the  least  elegant  part  of  tbc  rifle;  a  very  slight  claboratioa  of 
the  pistol  grip  would  improve  its  appearance  and  be  mon 
comfortable  to  the  right  band. 

The  sword  bayonet  is  beyond  our  present  subject ;  it  is,  ve 
think,  less  c/fective  than  the  old  triangular  pattern  which  wn 
oscd  with  the  Martini-Henry,  Ammunition,  on  the  contrarr, 
lies  within  our  scone;  indeed,  it  is  as  important  as  any  integnl 
part  of  the  rifle.  The  cartridge  case  is  solid-drawn  and  bottle- 
necked,  witb  a  rim  to  aid  extraction.  The  explosire  is  cordite, 
which  is  made  in  conla  nr  airings  of  different  diameter,  according 
to  the  work  to  be  done  ;  for  the  rifle  they  are  about  the  thickness 
of  small  twine,  or  the  finer  strings  of  a  harp,  and  the  charga 
consists  of  a  bundle  cut  to  propiT  length  and  weighed. 
Though  a  powerful  smokeless  explosive  it  is  not  dangenras  to 
handle,  and  a  cigarette  may  be  lighted  by  a  single  thr^.  The 
chief  objection  to  it  is  that  the  barrel  nisls  badlr  unless  cleaned 
immediately  after  use,  for  which  purpose  a  special  oil  is  supplied. 
The  shape  of  the  bullet  is  a  matter  of  greater  diffirutiy  than 
might  be  imagined.  In  the  first  place,  the  bullet  is  slightly 
bigger  than  the  bore  of  the  rifle ;  and  this,  with  the  severiljr  of 
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the  spiral,  nccrasUate*  a  jacket  or  outer  covering  of  hard  metal : 
«lherwi»e  the  softer  materiAl  would  be  blown  through  the 
bftrrel  without  taking  the  grooring — would  strip,  as  it  is  techtii- 
rally  callefl — and  indeed  would  be  partly  softened  by  the  heat 
from  the  explosive  and  from  friction.  Originally  the  jacket 
thickest  at  the  point,  and  so  strong  that,  whilst  penetration 
enormous,  stopping  power  was  wanting;  in  other  words, 
one  bullet  might  easily  go  through  half-a-dozen  men,  yet,  unless 
it  happened  to  hit  a  rital  spot  or  a  bone,  they  need  not  be 
ditabted,  and  might  therefore  continue  to  fight.  This  was 
amply  illustrated  in  the  Chitral  campaign,  during  which  our 
■oldiers  began  to  lose  confidence  in  their  weapon;  whilst  the 
enemy,  quick  to  recognise  the  different  effect  of  volleys,  were 
inclined  to  attack  British  infantry  armed  with  the  Lee-Metford 
rather  than  Native  infantry  armed  with  the  Martini-Henry. 

This  deplorable  and  dangerous  state  of  affairs  called  for 
immediate  remedy;  the  Indian  military  authorities  at  once  set 
about  designing  a  bullet  which,  whilst  mtiintaining  range, 
should  have  the  rcquireil  stopping  power.  The  result  was  the 
Oum  Dum  bullet — so  named  alter  the  place  near  Calcutta  where 
it  is  made — of  which  much  has  been  heard.  The  difference 
ID  appearance  between  it  and  the  original  pattern  is  compara- 
lively  slight.  The  shape  is  exactly  the  same,  but  the  jacket  is 
differently  arranged  ;  instead  of  having  its  greatest  strength  at 
the  point,  it  is  weakest  there — inde<'d,  at  the  apex  n  small  part 
of  the  core  is  uncovered,  hut  does  not  project.  It  was  tried 
in  India,  and  was  said  to  give  better  results  at  1000  yards 
than  the  bullet  then  in  use,  whilst  the  tettimony  to  its 
stopping  power  is  conclusive.  At  Mecrut,  in  December  1896, 
Colonel  Ritl,  Assistant  Adjulant-Ocneral  for  Musketry,  in  a 
lecture  delivered  in  presence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  is 
reported  to  have  said : — 

'  I  know  the  bnllet  to  he  a  very  accurate  military  bullet,  and 
I  th*nk  it  to  be  a  very  efficient  sporting  bnllflt  fur  nil  game,  frum 
atephants  to  raviae  deer.  In  abort,  I  regard  the  [L^e-Metford]  rifle 
witJi  tbe  modified  bullet  aa  tbe  moKt  effioieut  and  deadly  weapon 
tint  any  on*  could  desire  with  wbioh  to  meet  bit  enemy,  whether 
man  or  baast;  and  I  conaiiler  that,  armed  with  thera,  the  British 
aiddier  n-ill  have  in  hia  bands  tbe  beat  rifle  and  tbe  most  efficient 
tnUlot  iu  the  world.' 

That  is  strong  testimony,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  reports  from 
the  recent  frontier  campaigns  in  1897-911,  both  those  north  of 
the  Kabul  river,  in  which  Sir  Bindon  Blood  and  General  Biles 
commanded,  and  that  on  the  south  in  Tirah,  where  Sir  William 
Loekban  was  in  command. 

Hence 
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Hence  tbe  question  arose  whether  the  Dum  Diim  hvm 
should  be  atliipled  for  general  service  in  the  British  ArTiiT.er 
whetbrr  some  ottier  uiodiftcation  of  the  old  bullet  migtit  not  be 
prcfurable.  The  problem  to  be  sulvcd  was  to  6nd  a  balLa 
which  would  stop  a  charging  horse  or  man  at  close  range,  mj 
up  to  300  juTiit,  retaining  accuracy  and  peoetratioa  at  long 
ranges.  A  bullet  to  meet  these  ciindilions  was  designnl  •! 
Woolwich,  and  tried  at  Hrlhe  against  the  Dum  Dum.  Tlw 
results,  stated  in  a  general  way,  were  that,  whilst  the  Dum  Dun 
had  more  stopping  power  up  to  200  yards,  it  so  lost  accuracj 
at  700  ^ards  and  over  as  to  become  of  comparatively  liule 
value,  and  at  1,500  yards  it  was  difficult  to  put  two  consecaurc 
shots  into  a  SO-feet  target :  the  new  pattern,  on  the  mntnrr, 
was  as  accurate  as  the  old  service  bullet,  and,  Crotn  300  yanli 
onwards,  bad  equal  stopping  power  with  the  Dum  Dum,  So 
that,  on  the  wIkiIp,  the  new  bullet  seemed  the  better;  but  the 
importance  of  absolute  power  of  stopping  at  close  range  mnit 
not  be  orerlooked.  The  difficulty  might,  in  a  measure,  be  got 
over  by  making  another  pattern ;  but  this  would  not  shoot  u 
well  at  long  muge,  and  there  aro  obvious  objectioui  ts 
multiplying  the  kinds  of  bullets  in  use. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  testimony  from  India  and  iLe 
results  of  experiment  jn  t^ngland,  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Dan 
Dum  bullet,  is  reniarkable,  and  not  easy  to  explain.  If  ibe 
Dum  Dum  can  be  shown  to  deser^-e  Colonel  Hill's  praise,  ibe 
problem  of  the  hudei  would  appear  to  have  been  satisfactorilf 
solved  ;  but  its  failure  in  accuracy  at  Mytbe  leaves  the  queilioa 
still  open,  for  security  from  a  determined  charge  at  cloK 
quarters,  either  from  cavalry  or  infantry,  may  well  outwe^li 
defects  at  long  ranges. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  what  we  have  called  the  new  bullet  ImI 
b«en  adopted  in  Great  Britain  :  it  is  very  like  the  old  one  »i'C 
that  there  is  a  small  recess  or  hollow  at  the  poinL  It  was  vkA 
at  Omdurman  and  found  to  be  efficient;  but  at  that  battle  there 
was  practically  no  close-range  Tiring,  no  critical  moment  vbio 
the  Dervishes  in  force  got  within  6fty  or  a  hundred  yards, anil  it 
is  then  that  the  issue  of  a  battle  may  depend  on  the  stnpplag: 
power  of  the  bullet.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain  :  the  at* 
bullet,  whether  lieller  or  worse  than  the  Dum  Dum,  is  decidedir 
more  trustworthy  than  the  old  one,  and  so  far  its  iotrodactiun  » 
justi5ed. 

The  accompanying  diagrams,  made  exactly  to  size,  will  sho* 
the  differences  between  various  patterns  of  bullets,  British  sml 
foreign.  Fig.  1.  or  Service  Mark  II.,  is  the  bullet  which  wst 
used  in  the  Lcc-Mclford  rifle,  and  which  was  found  to  be  occa- 
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ilonally  deficient  in  stopping  power,  though  pnssrssrtl  of 
extraordinary  penetration.  In  India^  before  tKe  nam  Dum  was 
invented,  and  at  tbe  Atbara,  the  head  of  this  bullet  was  filed  ur 
ground  down  till  It  assumm)  the  nppenrnnre  shown  in  Fi}>.  2. 
It  was  then  found  to  be  efficient,  but  it  wai  at  best  a  inakesblft, 
upen  to  manv  objection!.  Fig,  3  is  tbe  Dum  Dum  bullet,  and 
Fig.  4  is  the  pattern  we  have  called  the  new  bollct,  known  as 
Hu-k  IV.  Tbe  other  figures  show  topical  bullets  used  by 
ugo  nations  ;  tbej  vary  slightly,  but  in  general  appearance 
mutnal  resemblance  is  strong.     Of  those  not  shown  In  the 
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km,  tbe  Swiss  and  Portuguese  patterns  may  be  mentioned. 
Tbe  Swiss  use  a  steel-pointed  bullet  nith  lend  uncovcretl  at  the 
hsae ;  the  Portuguese,  a  game  pattern,  with  the  core  expos»l  for 
about  ■  quarter  of  an  inch — a  more  severe  type  tlian  tbe  Dum 
Dum  or  Xlark  IV. 

Tbe  development  of  the  latest  pattern  of  rifle  and  ammunition 
from  the  band-gun  of  the  fifteenth  century  having  been  thus 
ikct<^ed,  let  us  now  glance  at  the  results  asrcrtained  from 
recent  experience  in  war.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
tbe  old  ammunition  was  found  wanting,  and  that  tbe  Oum 
Dam  ballet  was  ialroduoed.     Reports  on  its  jHirformances  from 
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India  are  satisfactorj,  thouf^h  in  cortain  cases  thev  CDDtt  he 
accepted  witb  cnution,  chif^Hy  with  regard  to  the  eflect  oi  \oafi' 
range  fire.  Id  the  firit  place  mistakes  as  to  distance  are  easih 
made  in  hilly  country;  and  in  the  second  place  Fatbuu 
cniwniiig  ;i  creftl,  when  fired  on  from  alar,  would  probably  lettre 
a  step  or  two  down  the  other  side  into  absolute  sttfcty  and  sw&it 
events — a  movement  which  might  rasily  be  misinterpreted  bi 
the  attackin);  ulTiccr,  wbu,  naturally  rejoicing  3I  their  dii- 
appearance,  would  aitribuie  tlie  result  to  the  demoralising  efiect 
ot'hts  volleys  at  two  thousand  yards'  range,  the  truth  being  llwl 
the  amtnutiiciou  was  mostly  wasted. 

Altowin;^'  for  this,  and  at  ibv  same  time  recollecting  ibl 
many  of  the  officers  were  experienced  in  frontier  fighting,  sol 
therefore  that  their  rcjMjrts  must  carry  weight,  there  seems  late 
no  doubt  that  in  the  campaigns  of  lSd7-~9t!  long-range  ri6e  fiw 
was  often  effective,  and  that  the  enemy  rarely  showed  fflDcb 
disposition  to  face  it.  Sometimes  the  bullets  reached  the 
enemy  before  he  heani  the  discharges,  and  seeing  no  smoke 
be  could  not  avoid  the  volleys :  this  naturally  bud  a  dis- 
concerting effect.  Again,  our  own  side  suffered  from  the  loi^- 
range  fire  of  Lee-Metford  rifles  and  Dum  Dum  bullets;  for 
the  Afridis,  having  supplied  themselves  with  these  arms,  used 
them  with  great  effect.  A  case  on  each  side  may  be  tDen* 
tioned.  At  Chi'na  in  the  Itaznr  V'niley  one  of  our  men  wu 
killed  at  one  thousand  yards'  range;  the  bullet  passed  tlirnugb 
his  mess-tin,  through  his  body,  and  ibn>ugh  thirteen  folds  nf  tbr 
rolled  great-coat  of  the  man  in  front  of  him,  lodging  finally  in 
the  belt.  At  the  SampagUa  Puss  a  sub-section  of  eight  of  our 
men  fired  a  volley  at  one  thousand  four  htmdred  yards  at  a 
party  of  the  enemy's  skirmisla-rs  with  a  flag.  The  flag-be»ier 
and  n  man  on  either  side  oE  him  drujiped. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  experience  on  service  disclosed  defecu 
in  the  rifle,  most  of  which  have  since  been  remedied  ;  but, 
besides  these,  attention  was  <trawn  to  the  advantagi^s  of  loading 
the  magazine  by  clipi,  or  small  cases  containing  raws  of 
cartridges,  as  compared  with  our  method,  especially  when  men's 
fingers  were  numbed  or  when  loading  was  re<iuired  under  fire 
The  need  of  further  protection  to  the  hands  from  barrel  heatintr 
became  evident;  for  if,  after  rapid  firing,  a  man  suddenly 
*  orderc<^l  arms*  or  had  to  use  the  bayonet,  he  might  burn  the 
skin  ofl*  his  fingers.  Further,  an  i-xcelleut  suggestion  was  made 
that  as  tUi^  carbine  is  i^'(|uatly  efTective  with  the  rifle  up  to  eight 
hundred  yards,  if  not  further,  while  it 
handier.  Pioneers,  Gurklias  and  Scouts 
the  carbine  and  the  old  triangular  kayouel. 
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Tbe  various  books  which  have  been  written  about  tbrse  cam- 
J^s  cnnliiin  ample  tcatiinnny  to  thi;  rlHcic-nc)'  of  thu   rifle 
itb  tbe  modified  bullet  ;   thus  Mr.   Lionel  James   defines  it  as 
weapon    in   which  tbe  soldier  mty  have  every  conBdeoce. 
Pbat  it  hits  it  stops;  so  much  so  that  the   question   of  ica 
psbilities  of  stopping   a   rush   of  Gtnizis  need   never  moi«  be 
d.*  *       Lieut.  Spencer-Churchill,  after  giving  practical 
,  remarks : — 


Hie  ponrer  of  tbe  Lee-Metfoinl  rifle  with  tbe  now  Dam  Dam 
nllet  ....  18  tretnendouH.     Tbe  soldiera  nbo  haro  used  it  havo 

ntmoftt  oouGdence  in  their  weapou.  Up  to  five  hnudred  yards 
Iwn  is  no  difficulty  almnt  judging  the  range,  au  it  ebouts  quite 
Imght,  or,  tecbnically  apBaking,  bas  a  flat  trajectory.     This  i*  of 

greatest  value.  Of  the  bullet  it  may  be  said  that  ilit  stopping 
is  all  that  vuuld  be  desired.'  t 


iJkally,  Colonel  H.  D.  Hutchinson,  in  deducing  lessons  from 
be  campaign,  mentions  as  the  prime  fact  to  reooUect  that  the 
iridis  and  other  tribes  on  our  frontier  arc  now  armed  with 
eapoDs  very  diHerent  from  the  jezaih  of  old  days.  He 
lys:— 

tLe  Afridia  now  posae&a    Martinis  in   large  tiambers,  and    bavo 
ides  nu  apparently  onlimited  stoclc  of  ammDnition.     They  Iiave, 

K,  gcKid  many  Suidors,  the  ballets  of  wbicb  inflict  frigbtfal 
ring  woniids ;  and  in  tbe  rooout  opcrationa  they  obtained  forty 
y  Lee-Metforda,  and  made  ODOonuuon  go»d  \uki  of  tlieni.  .  .  . 
tat  tb«  Martini  i&  ttfcctivo  up  to  a  milr,  and  tbe  Lce-Metfurd  up  to 
ilr-t,  jMtrticulurly  when  the  target  is  a  masa  of  troopa  and 
rmnsport  crowded  into  a  rivcc-bcd,  and  covering  several   luileH  of 


Tarning  fnim  the  Indian  frontier  to  the  Suf!an,  we  Bnd 
rcamslances  changed;  and  a  iJifFcrent,  though  also  valuable^ 
perience  is  gained.  Tbe  bullets  used  were  the  old  small-bore 
ittem  (with  the  points  rubbed  or  filed  down,  Pig.  2,  p.  161)  at 
e  Atbara,  and  the  new  bullet  (.Mark  IV.,  Fig.  4)  nl  Omdurman. 
ttfing  the  march  it  was  found  that  when  men  slept  on 
ground  with  their  rifles  by  their  sides,  fouling  was  caust^tl 
f  sand  ;  and  though  a  share  of  the  blanket  was  useful  to  tbe 
.pon,  it  did  not  wholly  prevent  the  trouble.  Under  rapid 
ring  barrels  became  very  hot,  and  the  handguards  afTorxIed 
bsaflictent  protection  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  arms  and 
.onitioQ  worked  to  tbe  satisfaction  of  ofliccrs  and  men. 


•  *  The  ladtau  Fmatier  War.  1897.' 
t  '  Ihm  fitorj  of  tlio  KaUksnd  field  Pone.* 
u  2 
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At  both  battles  an  important  part  was  played  by  ik 
MaJtim  automatic  gun*  ;  brncc  a  fvw  words  m»y  be  pertnitlcil 
abont  mac^bine  guns,  wbicb  may  pcrbaps  be  reganled  u 
links  between  the  smallest  artillery  gun  and  the  infantry  rifle; 
Generally  speaking  tbeir  bure  is  that  of  the  rifle,  bat  io  tbr 
Navv  larger  calibres  nro  also  employed.  The  Galling  w»»  the 
first  pattern  used  in  our  armr,  andits  performance  in  the  AfgltU 
war  {1878-80)  left  tnacb  to  be  desired,  loiprorements  were 
made,  and  it  was  succeeded  by  patterns  known  as  Gardner  sad 
Noidenfelt,  both  gooil ;  but  the  great  adrivnce  was  made  wbca 
the  Maxim  was  introduced  ;  it  is  light,  easily  worked,  aad, 
though  a  complicated  machine,  eminently  serviceable. 

Without  attempting  a  technical  deacription  of  the  gua,  wt 
may  endeavour  to  set  forth  its  general  appearance  and  cliid 
characteristics  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  intelligible  to  an  ordinary 
person.  When  on  ils  carriage  at  first  sight  it  looks  not  ualtkc 
a  mountain  gun;  this  is  because  the  barrel,  which  is  tht 
same  as  that  of  the  servic'c  rifle,  is  encased  in  a  cylinder  dfgitih 
metal  big  enough  tu  hold  seven  pints  of  water,  required  to 
reduce  the  heat  when  Bring.  This  is  so  great  when  the  guil 
continuously  working  that  in  little  more  than  a  minute  thewihr 
boils,  and  steam  esca]ics  in  front  or  behind  according  to  wbctber 
the  barrel  is  elevated  or  depressed.  For  every  thousand  or* 
tridgfs  fired  a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  has  lo  hi!  |>ourcd  in,  sad 
the  rate  of  fire  is  from  45U  to  hhQ  rounds  a  minute.  A  slovtf 
rate  is  of  course  possible  ;  with  care  single  shots  may  be  fired, 
also  groups  of  shots  at  intervals  regulated  by  pressing  « 
releasing  a  button.  Cartridges  arc  fed  into  the  machine  by  • 
bell,  in  wbieh  250  are  inserted  at  regular  distances,  each  bdl 
being  kept  in  a  separate  box.  The  machine  Is  made  antamstic 
bv  an  ingenious  arrangement  whercbv  the  recoil  removes  uA 
ejects  the  empty  case  and  brings  forward  a  full  one  to  the  bsmL 
Occasionally  the  Maxim  '  takes  charge,*  and  fires  away  ahbdogb 
the  button  is  released.  If  this  happens,  a  cartridge  is  wii^ 
drawn  from  the  feeding  belt:  firing  will  go  on  till  the  blaidi 
is  reached,  when,  there  being  no  recoil,  it  will  cease. 

The  gun  is  mounted  so  that  it  may  be  elevated,  depressed,  of 
traversed  from  side  to  side,  as  desired,  and,  with  the  annnoni- 
Uon,  tpare  parts,  implements,  and  tools,  is  set  on  n  cstriip 
which  may  be  drawn  by  horses,  mules,  ur  men.  There  is  s 
special  carriage  for  firing  over  a  parapet  or  wall,  but  thai  hkJ 
not  be  consiUert'd  for  ordinary  lield-work.  Probably  the  c*r* 
riagc  is  the  least  perfect  part  of  the  equipment,  some  of  ttte 
patterns  having  serious  defects. 

Ao  interesting  description  of  the  doing*  of  the  Mtxiaii  * 
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I  Atbara  has  been  given  hy  Lieutenxnt-Ci>I<>ne1  Ilunter-Blair,* 
|o  was  in   charge  of  tbcm.     fie  had  six  guns  (taken  from 
bntr;  rpgiments,  much  to  their  disgust),  and  he  treated  them, 
Ear  Its  |K>i*ibltr,  a*  a  battery  of  arlilterj'.     To  get  the  range  of 
enemy,  be  usually  adopted  what  was  aptly  called  the  fire- 
■  system :  that  is,  he  commenced  rapid  fire  on  some  point 
-,  and  gradually  derated  the  gun  lilt  the  stream  uf  builtrts 
ched  the  for,  ami  ihiTu  he  let  it  stay.     By  this  means  all 
sstion  of  sighting  whs  shclred ;  but  the  plan  is  only  possible 
pre  the  bullets  can  bo  seen  to  striku.     The  result  of  tbe  fire 
surprising  ami  trustworthy,  at  long  as  well  as  at  short  range. 
Omdurman    tbe  Dervishes  came  first   under  artillery    fire, 
icii,  though  very  efferti%'e,did  not  arrest  their  advance.     They 
De    on    till  the  Maxims    nnd    long-range    volleys    from    tbe 
utry  began  to  tell,  when  they  withered  up  as  if  stricken   by 
>e  invisible  blighl.      In   this  battle  it  seems  that  the  Maxims 
le  iisc<I  by  the  regiments  to  which  they  belonged,  and  not  as 
rpaxate  battery  ;  consequently,  it  is  more  difficult  to  estimate 
■r  effect;  but,  under  the  combined  fire  of  small    tirms,  no 
tned    body  ol"  men  could  exist.     Tbe  host  of  Dervjshps  was 
pcrsed,  leaving  a  largo  proportion  of  their  number  nn  the 
d  ;  and  though  this  result  may  be  mainly  due  to  the  *303 
',  yet  it  would  not  be  safe  to  count  on  a  simitar  effect  if  the 
cnmstancL's  were  dilTerent.     The  enemy  attacked   in  dense 
■••es  over  ground  which  afforded  little  shelter,  on  which  tbe 
iges  bad  been  marked;  tliey  fought  most  bravely,  but  gave 
»y  every  point   in  their  favour;    with  looser  formation,  in 
>Te  ontlulating  country,  with  blotter  cover,  or  had  their  attack 
en  delivered  at  night,  the  proportion  between  our  losses  and 
tirs  would  have  been  entirely  altered. 
fT'uming  now  to  the  small  arms  and  ammunition  of  foreign 
fttions,  the   first  important  point  is   their  similarity  to  eacli 
ler  and  to  our  own   pattern,  this  bring  accounteil  lor  hy  the 
irersal    preference  for  a  magazine  rille.      Rapidity  of  fire 
icessilatcs  Urge  supplies  of  cartridges ;  and  this,  in  turn,  by 
uon  of  the  question  of  carriage,  greatly  inOucnces  the  size  of 
bore.      The  smaller  the  bullet  thu  more  will  go  into  pouch 
box.     But,  to  make    a    long  thin    bullet  fly   straight,  great 
klocity  and  a  severe  spiral  of  riHing  are  obligatory  ;  hence^ 
he  raling  points  Ijeing  common  to  all,  the  patterns  adopted  by 
lie  Various  nations  are  naturally  alike  in  general  form,  uifl*cring 
ly  in  detail. 
Our  iaformation  aboat  the  weapons  of  Foreign  countrlei  U 


^'PntvedlDSSortbeBoj-A]  ArltUcryliittttDtioD,' February' 1899,  pp.  iittteq. 
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incomplete,  and  more  or  less  om  of  dale:  partly  became, u 
wilb  ourselves,  improvement  is  always  ^oinn  on,  and  {■■'^'j 
because  of  ihr  reticence  which  is  observed.  It  is,  however,  ufe 
to  say  that,  tatiinp  the  chief  States  of  the  world,  not  merely  the 
few  which  rank  as  threat  Puwers,  the  bores  of  their  riQes  vart 
between  '315  nnd  *28f)  inch,  Austria-Hnngarr,  Denmark,  sni) 
Portufral  use  '315,  Germany  follows  with  '311,  England  with 
*30S,  Russia  and  the  United  States  with  300,  Switzerland  wilb 
•295,  Spain  with  *276,  Italy.  Netherlands.  Rnumanin,  and  we 
l>elieve  France.*  with  '256  ;  the  smallest  of  all  being  the  Dsnl 
pattern  of  the  United  States,  which  is  only  "236. 

The  barrels  of  atl  thesf-  weapon*  become  excessively  healnl 
when  the  fire  is  rapid,  and  therefore  protection  for  the  hands  is 
required,  la  some  rifles,  notably  the  German,  the  barrel  is 
cased  in  metal;  but  it  is  questionable  wbetlier  that  plan  isM 
efficient  as  wimkI  casing,  esjwcially  under  a  tropical  sun.  In 
the  latest  Austrian  pattern  the  barrel  is  covered  through  nearly 
all  its  length  by  wood;  and,  though  this  may  not  look  *o 
smart  as  the  old  naked  and  higbly-Bnishetl  barrel,  it  must  give 
sufficient  protection  to  the  bands.  In  mher  patterns  the  bud- 
guard  is  less  complete,  though  still  longer  than  ours.  The  rilte, 
in  fact,  is  becoming  a  hnnd  machine-gun,  and  it  may  be  nude 
automatic  by  utilising  recoil,  after  the  manner  of  the  Maxim. 
Such  rifles,  m'c  believe,  have  already  been  made,  and  M 
incredible  speed  of  firing  has  been  attained ;  but  we  may  wd) 
consider  how  far  it  is  prudent  to  sacrifice  accuracy,  to  ezpwl 
ainmuottton,  which  involves  carriage,  and  to  increase  tlie  cob- 
plexity  of  the  rifle,  for  the  sake  of  abnormal  rapidity  of  dischsr^ 

Of  all  (he  systems  adopted  abroad,  the  Mannticbrr  is 
perhaps  most  generally  prelerrcd.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  so 
efficient  weapon,  whether  in  the  large  bore  of  Auilria- 
Hungary  or  in  the  smaller  bnre  of  Hollnnd  and  Roumaois; 
the  latter,  indeed,  is  considered  in  this  country  the  cliief 
rival,  both  for  target  and  sporting  purposes,  of  our  '303. 
Many  prefer  it ;  the  initial  velocity  is  higher,  the  trsjeclorj  is 
lower,  and  the  mftgaxlne  is  londed  by  clips  of  five  cartrid^ 
which  can  be  put  in  or  taken  out  as  desired  ;  when  tbe 
clip  is  empty  it  ilrops  out.  If  single-hiading  is  resorted  to, 
lh(-  clip  must  be  remnveil  from  the  magaxine,  but  it  is  seldm 
necessary  to  load  otherwise  than  five  at  a  time. 

1'he  bullets  of  foreign  rilles  nre  generally  nf  one  type,  tbr 
l^reatest  divergence  being  the  -315  Lebel,  riatleiied  at  the  poisl, 
with  which  the  French  were  satisfied  from  cxiwricnce  in  >!■!)*• 

*  In  the  latest  taUc  of  iimlrra  militsr;  riflts,  Pranee  fs  stated  to  te 
wUh  tlio  l^bol  rillo  vT  -315  (rKlibre. 
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lian  Circano  '3o6  rifle  gave  indiflerent  results 
brHioin :  the  natives  oalltH)  it  'the  gun  which  ^oq»  aol- 
^frhe  Ruui«n  ballet  answere«l  expectation  in  •kirmishu 
Be  Afghaiis  in  the  Pamirs,  in  18il2-93,  aud  citso  when 
for  big;  game  in  Abvaiinia.  Germans  and  Auatriant  bav^ 
•d  recent  war  experience,  but  they  are  satisfied  with  tbcir 
nt  weapons.     Koumnnia,  tmi,  ts  pleased  with  her  amnll- 

and  the  arms  of  the  United  States  look  good  and  work- 
ike ;  reports  of  the  performance  of  the  small  naval  rifle 
1  be  of  much  interest,  for  the  veliK:ity  of  its  bullet  is 
ibly  the  highest  on  record, 

icbiae  guns  (Gatiings)  were  useil  at  Santiago  under 
land  of  Lieutenant  Jolin  H.  Parkctr,  U.S.  army,  who 
ted  that  they  were  successful  beyond  expectation.  Tbej" 
^tn  action  a  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  skirmishers, 
W  range  in  the  same  way  as  at  tlie  Alhara,  by  gently  raising 
Mnsle,  till  the  shut  told,  and  then  poured  it  in  at  the  rate 
t  hundred  shots  n  minute  from  each  gun.  They  soon 
ne  red*bnt,  but  lliis  is  said  not  to  have  icit4*rfered  with  the 
^  Lieuteosnt  Parker  sensibly  calls  attention  to  the  carriage 
ani|  which  Is  not  satisfactorily  solved.  He  puts  the 
leiDenta  thus : — *  A  carriage  capable  of  being  moved  any 
frbjr  draft  with  a  single  animal  ";  light  enough  to  be  carried 
pack  with  its  piece  by  the  >an)p  animal  ;  capable  of  being 
d  by  two  noen,  by  haml,  anywhere  that  infantry  can  go; 
t\  transporting  with  the  piece  six  or  seven  thousand  rounds 
imunition.'t 

sting  now  from  the  military  aspect  of  the  smatl'borc  rifle. 
Mj  consider  the  effect  of  its  introduction  to  the  world  of 
Fifty  years  ago  a  gtjoil  srnonlli-bore  goo  was  probably 
r,  for  game  purposes,  than  any  riHc  then  available ; 
indeed  lor  certain  kinds  of  shooting  it  is  still  as  good  a 
DD  as  can  be  procured.  In  those  da^s  a  long  single  barrel, 
a  considerable  charge  of  rather  slow-buming  powder^  was 
avoorttc  pattern,  and  such  guns  rosy  still,  though  rarely, 
en;  the  tyjHi  is  mentioned  by  the  lato  .1.  D.  Dougall,  the 
known  gun-maker  of  fllasgow,  aa  a  *  lang  Queen  Anne,' 

which  a  Highlander,  aided  by  bis  giltte,  who  blows  a  red 
at  the  touch-hole,  knocks  over  many  a  hart;  it  is  common 
Ht  countries,  the  Afghan  jezail  being  another  form.  The 
t  pf  these  gUDs  was  that  they  threw  n  round  bullet  for  a 
idsrable  distance  straight  with  little  trajectory. 
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Modern  modifications  were,  first,  a  rifle  to  fire  a  rotntd  twU, 
with  just  enougl)  twist  to  keep  it  straight  at  sporting  rsngf  ;* 
and  next  (n-liat  seems  to  be  a  step  back  tow»r(ls  the  imootb- 
bore)  those  guns  of  tlie  Paradox  class  wUose  barrels  are  saoolk 
till  near  the  muzzle,  where  rifling  begins.  Such  weapons,  nitb 
a  good  charge  of  powder,  are  probably  still  the  best  in  bfuhor 
jungle,  for  the  range  is  short,  and  tliL-  butlci,  being  heavir,  ollfr 
or  12-gaugc,  has  more  stopping  power  and  is  less  liable  tu 
be  dellecteii  by  twigs  or  small  branches  than  a  long,  tbiA, 
light  projectile  travelling  with  great  velocitj.  For  deer  in 
open  plains  a  less  powerful  but  longer-range  rifle  is  desinlitt, 
and  makers  were,  in  18i>5,  busy  designing  them,  chieflj'  fin 
South  Africa.  They  were  two-grooved,  with  a  two-flai^eil 
bullet  which  fitted  mechanically.  About  the  same  time  Wbtt- 
worth  produced  tiis  rifles,  of  which  there  were  several  sorts: 
the  match  rifle  nilh  wind-gauge  and  case  of  sights ;  thr 
Westley  Richards- Whit  worth,  a  military  breech-loader,  often 
used  as  a  sporting  rifle;  the  single  sporting  rifle,  a  muzilr- 
loader,  very  light  and  accurate  nl  known  range  ;  the  doubit 
spotting  rifle,  also  mu2z]c<loudLiig,  equally  exact  and  a  beiiuli- 
lul  weapon  ;  and  lastly  a  larger-bore  single  rifle,  of  wbicn 
pattern,  we  believe,  few  were  made.  In  all  of  them  shooiin^ 
was  regular,  the  chief  drawbacks  lM!ing  thai  they  bad  a  hjgb 
trajectory,  which  made  success  depend  on  accurate  judgment  al 
tlistance;  that  the  bullet  might  easily  pass  through  an  aniiDsl 
without  stopping  it;  and  that  their  great  rangi-  was  daager«» 
in  n.  thickly  inhiibited  country. 

These  defects  were  to  a  great  extent  remedied  by  the  pio- 
daction  of  express  rifles,  the  commonest  bore  being  '4.'>Q,  bui 
larger  and  smaller  were  made.  The  object  was  to  get  as  lon^ 
a  point-blank  range  as  possible,  and  to  make  sure  that  ttK* 
bullet  broke  up  or  lost  its  shape  on  hitting  anything,  awl 
consci^ucntly  did  not  travel  much  further.  This  was  attained 
by  increasing  the  charge  of  powder  and  Uccreasiog  the  wri^bt 
of  bullet  by  means  of  a  cup  or  hollow  from  the  point  towanit 
the  base.  Till  quite  recently  expresses  were  the  best  ttfiei  fof 
ordinary  open  shooting,  but  they  had  sometimes  serious  defrctj: 
if  tlie  bullet  was  too  light  and  the  range  short  it  blew  to  pJKU 
on  impact,  merely  inflicting  a  surface  wound;  and,  of  couW. 
the  nearer  the  game  the  worse  the  failure.     If  it  was  too  bnv*t 

•  Tliii  iT'.'Jit  fur  tbLi  step  is  due  to  LleulvDoat  Jsrace  FcOTjth.  M-Ai*J* 
•note,  in  I8U3.  'The  Sportinf!  Bide  and  its  I*r<i;M-til<-s.'  Like  hia  mikw' 
already  im-iiUnticd  he  riiiii«  frr/rn  Abordn  nnliiro,  and  \nu  an  t-nlhiuiut  '^ 
tuiilt«n>  ur  K|>iirl.  Ht?  ■rrvi-J  in.  Ct-ntrul  India  iv  (lit  FoiL-it  LV|«iHnpDl. i"*^ 
mu  Quilior  ijl '  The  Xiigbluuds  of  Ceolrul  tnJia,'  ai)  interesting  book,  vibxh '"' 
publieli«l  after  iila  donlti. 
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the  Rki  trajectory  wni  in  part  loit  and  recoil  was  greater;  but 
in  all  cases  the  ooite  xrid  smoke  were  poi't>entous. 

Good  iportsmen  wilb  well-tried  expresses  bad  no  besitation 
in  fncin^  dangerous  soft-sikinned  g'ame,  but  even  for  that  work 
insoT  preferrrd  tbe  lieavj  big-bore  rifle  which  was  ihought 
absolutely  necessary  when  thick-skinned  game  was  followed. 
Fearfol  weapons  weigbing  from  twelve  to  iwcnty-twn  pounds, 
loaded  with  twelve  or  more  drams  of  powder  and  a  spherical  or 
even  conical  bullet,  were  used  by  I3nker  and  other  aportsmea, 
sntl  indeed  are  not  yet  obsolete.  Between  liS^  and  1893 
Captain  H.  G.  C.  Swayne  bad  a  cannon  of  this  sort  as  part  of 
bis  battery  in  Somslitand,  and  with  it  successfully  bombarded 
•TTcral  elephants  ;  but  one  trembles  to  contemplate  the  effect  on 
the  sportsman  of  a  right  and  left  from  the  4-bore,  weighing 
tweoty-iwo  pounds  and  cbargeil  with  fourteen  dranu  of  powder, 
not  to  mention  other  shots,  and  the  fatigue  of  dragging  the 
piece  about  with  htm  under  a  burning  sun.  Captain  Swayne 
tajs:  — 

'The  MToro  kick  of  Ibe  rifle  generally  sent  me  back  a  eonplo  of 
yards,  and  I  must  have  hf^n  standing  wrong,  for  as  I  fired  somo- 
tlitsg  gBTc  way  in  my  right  leg.  and  I  came  down  in  a  sitting  posture 
on  to  a  clmnp  of  alooo,  noaVtle  to  rise  at  once^  and  wondering 
wknhar  the  elcpbant  was  dead  or  not.  !  was  laid  up  in  camp  for 
ikms  days,  but  ou  tbc  fourth  I  could  limp  about  very  creditably. . .  .'  * 

Again:— 

*  My  leg  was  now  beginning  to  feel  the  stn\in  of  the  day's  work,  and 
at  the  second  diechorgc  of  the  heavy  rifle  I  wan  sent  flying,  and 
sabaidcd  into  a  sitting  postm^  among  the  rocks,  the  riflo  dropping 
oat  of  my  bands.*  t 

Fortunately,  recent  experience  bas  shown  that  these  heavy 
riOcK,  which  few  men  could  handle,  are  quite  unnecessary;  tbeir 
day  is  all  but  over,  though  8-,  10-,  and  12-borcs  will  probably 
tnrvive  for  ipecial  work,  and  tbeir  place  is  occupied  by  Lee- 
MetfonI,  Mannlicber,  and  other  small  bores  of  similar  type. 
Captain  Swayne,  indeed,  and  more  recently  Captain  Gibbons 
and  .Mr.  Neumann,  from  African  experience,  bear  strong  testt- 
mooy  in  favour  of  the  small-bores.  Of  his  Lee-Metford  Mr. 
\eamann  says : — 

*  I  came  to  valae  the  wonderful  powers  and  plsasaot  shooting  of 
tbis  minnte  bore  so  much  that  I  never  wished  to  am  auy  of  my 
olbers  again.     The  abaenco  of  recoil  and  smoke  is  such  a  comfort. 
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antl  t}i«  flendly  effort  of  tho  lonfr  tbin  bullet,  propelled  witli  iwli 
tremendoiiH  velocity,  so  ull-Hufiiciunt  for  nny  uiunal,  tbat  I  neret 
widied  to  go  back  to  tha  doiko  aud  other  unpIeuKDt  bftbita  of  tlie 
old-fiuhtoned  wedpone.'  * 

Mr.  N'cumann  killed  elephanli  and  rhinocerotei  with  single  slioti, 
and  even  wben  a  vital  sput  cuuld  out  be  seen  the  animals  s«ldn&i 
went  far,  and  a  set-onil  xbot  put  them  out  of  pain. 

For  stalking,  whelhcr  at  Lome  or  abroad,  the  small-bnm 
reftrred  to  are  at  prest^nt  uni-qu»1li-d.  Thry  may  be  had  ai 
double  rides  finished  in  the  highest  style,  with  cost  in  propor- 
tion, or  aa  single  tporling  magazine  rifles  at  a  moderate  price. 
The  former  are  perhaps  better  suited  tu  the  forests  of  Srntlond 
and  for  use  in  nurojie ;  but  for  Asia,  Africn,  and  perliaps 
America,  two  of  the  Utter  class  are  preferable  to  one  double,  and 
probably  sboot  better  at  any  range  over  twf>  hundred  yanls.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  thjit  few  shots  should  be  fired  at  or  over  thai 
distance  ;  yet  there  are  occasions,  in  the  Pamirs  and  on  sotne  of 
the  elevated  plateaux  towards  Tibet,  and  also  in  Africa^  when  it 
is  desirable  to  have  a  weapon  which  may  be  trusted  at  longer 
range. 

ror  soft-skinned  dangerous  game  at  clnsn  ran^  a  double 
Paradox  12-bore  shouhl  suffice;  indeed,  it  is  by  no  mean* 
impossible  that  with  a  suitable  bullet  the  small-bore  might  do 
for  this  class  of  animals.  Few  persons  even  now  realisie  the 
tremendous  power  and  energy  of  the  Utile  bullet  at  close  ranga^ 
Firud  lungiiudiimlly  into  a  4-inch  iron  pipe  filled  with  water, 
the  ends  being  closed  so  as  to  be  watertight,  the  strong  pipe  u 
shiverett  and  rent  just  as  a  bone  is  fractured,  but  on  a  greater 
scale.  If  an  animal  is  struck  in  the  head  or  the  heart  or  to 
any  part  of  the  body  cunuining  fluid  or  semi-fluid  matter 
encased  in  some  sort  of  covering,  immnliate  collapse  is 
certain  ;  and  th[>  chances  f)f  its  escaping  or  making  good  ttB 
charifc  are  probiiblv  confined  to  cases  of  mere  skin  wounds 
equivalent  to  misses,  and  perhaps  flesh  wounds  in  which  penc 
tratinn  is  clean  and  shock  deficient,  though  from  recent 
experiments  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  this  may  happen  at 
short  rauge.  The  probability,  nay  almost  certainty,  is  that 
with  a  proper  bullet  a  soft-skinned  dangerous  anJmnl  fairly 
struck  in  Its  charge  would  collnpie  on  the  spot.  The  bullet 
might  be  either  the  Dum  Uum  or  new  service  pattern,  the 
latter  perhaps  with  a  slightly  larger  cup  or  recess  in  the 
head,  or  a  bullet  with  the  lead  core  exposed  and  projecting  at 
the  point  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the  copper-nickel  jftcket. 


Wlib  snj  of  tlifte  ani)  a  full  cbnrge  of  explosive  there  is  little 
doubt  that  almost  erery  kind  of  daagerous  animals  might  be 
faced  witb  rrasonablp  svvuntjr.  ' 

HaWnv  tbus  oonsidcKi]  tbe  rifle  main]/  fram  tte  point  of 
view  of  its  performancps,  wc  may  paai  on  to  dcicrib^  brieflv 
tbe  rbict'  prix-rssrs  of  its  manufacture.  In  old  da_r«  mucb 
manaal  skill  was  rmplnvcd  :  wnrkmi-n  wpr*?  tpeciall  V  iraiowl  tt> 
th«  craft,  and  indeed  were  kept  workinjc  at  one  part  of  tbe  gnn  or 
riflcr  till  extraordinary  dexterity  was  acquired  ;  and  the  splendid 
collections  of  arms  t»  be  found  in  every  country  attest  ilie  great 
height  of  excellence  which  was  reached.  In  laterdays  machinery 
wai  iorcnled  whereby  accuracy  beyond  the  power  of  human 
bands  was  attained,  and  the  shilletl  craftsman  was  to  a  great 
rxlenl  set  aside,  the  loss  nf  distinctive  benuiy  and  fmish  of  work 
Mng  compensated  by  the  perfection  with  wlitcb  each  part  was 
copied.  Sncb  exactitude  was  attained  that  what  has  already 
been  referred  to  as  the  interchangeable  system  became  possible; 
and  with  it  efficiency,  and  economy,  by  no  means  always  found 
in  conjunction,  were  secured.  It  is  just  to  say  that  the  prin- 
ciple was  introduced  from  the  Unitetl  States,  where  perhaps 
lalMmr  diflicalties  have  stimulated  the  inventive  powers  of  an 
able  race. 

Tbe  principal  factory  for  small  arms  is  at  Knfield  Lock,  and 
covers  a  large  area.  In  1802,  Mr.  Rigbv,  then  Soperintcndent, 
described  the  huildings  as  l'i»r  the  most  p^rt  single-tttirry — the 
available  Roor-space  being  over  three  hundred  ihousaiid  square 
leet — and  as  supplied  with  machinery  capable  of  turning  out 
tw»  thoosand  magazine  rifles  complete  weeklv,  together  with 
one  iboasand  spare  barrels  and  bayoneu,  and  I'uur  ur  more 
machine  guns,  not  to  mention  swords  and  lances.  The  works 
there  are  on  a  great  scale,  and  as  thf  rifle  or  carbine  is  tumeil 
Mt  complete,  steel,  inm,  bmss,  and  wood  are  each  subjected  lo 
various  processes. 

To  lake  the  barrel  first,  the  metal  is  brought  to  the  factory  in 
solid  roand  bars  about  ITt  inches  Ion?  for  the  ride,  10^  inches  for 
the  Carbine,  and  1^  inches  thick.  These  are  lipate<)  and  passed 
through  the  rolling  mill  of  ten  pair*  of  n)Ils.  The  process  is  a 
pretty  one  to  watch  ;  at  one  end  the  bar  fifteen  inches  Urns,  and 
red-hot,  is  fed  into  the  roll;  it  passes  quickly  along,  the  red 
meial  being  easily  seen  between  each  set  of  rolls,  getting 
gradoally  lunger  and  thinner  til)  it  emerges  at  the  other  end  of 
tbe  full  lenjfth  and  rough  sba[>e  of  the  barrel.  It  is  then 
straightened  and  tested,  turned  and  drilled.  Drilling  is  inter- 
esting to  watch,  for  exact  machinery  is  to  be  seen  working  at  a 
coosiderable  rate.     Tiie   barrel    is    fixed    horizontally,   and    the 
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boring  tools  nrn  applifd  at  each  end  ;  thcv  approach  naturallr 
at  halt-length,  and  are  worked  lo  such  a  nicety  that  a  mere  film 
of  metal  one  bundredtb  of  an  inch  thick  at  last  separates  ooe 
drill  fratn  the  other.  When  this  is  knocked  out  the  two  holes 
meet,  and  the  barrel  it  bored  from  end  to  end.  After  this  it  ii 
tested  for  &traightnes8  hy  the  ej'e,  and,  where  nearly  all  else  i» 
<Ione  by  mnchinerr,  it  seems  strange  to  see  a  workman  look 
critically  down  the  bore  and  strike  the  barrel  with  «  haramer 
so  as  cu  remove  any  ioi perfection.  This  operation  is  called 
setting.  After  further  turning,  boring,  and  polishing, 
trarrel  is  rifled  according  to  llie  patiern  desiretl,  tlie  sights 
braised  on,  and  all  is  cleaned  and  smoothed  up. 

Next  to  the  horrtt,  the  brcech-inechanisin  is  the  most  important 
portion  ol  the  wi^ajxiii ;  it  consists,  in  our  service,  ol  two  main 
parts — the  bodif,  into  which  the  magazine  is  secured  and  which 
connects  stock  and  barrel  ;  and  the  boH,  which  works  in  the 
body  and  opens  or  closes  thu  breech,  Both  body  and  boll  are 
forged  under  the  steam-hammer,  which,  with  one  or  two  blows, 
forces  the  red-Uot  metal  into  rough  shape,  finish  being  afler- 
wards  applied.  Smaller  parts  of  the  riilc — and  ihcy  are  very 
numerous — are  shaped  in  many  ways,  the  ruling  fact  being  that 
those  of  each  sort  shall  be  absolutely  interchangeable.  Toeasore 
this  is  more  diflicult  than  is  at  first  sight  apparent,  for  machines 
and  tools  wear,  and  ibry  cinnot,  cnnsrquently,  continue  to  turn 
out  articles  of  exact  pattern  ;  all  that  can  be  done  is  lo  fix  limits 
within  which  comptnent  parts  are  interchangeable,  and  to  con- 
fine work  to  them.  The  variation  permissible  is,  of  course,  verj 
small ;  and,  to  ensure  that  it  is  not  exceeded,  the  services  of  an 
inspector  and  assistants  are  employed,  and  their  task  is  by  no 
tneans  a  sinecure,  7'hey  have  lo  inspf^it  arms  during  manil* 
lacture,  when  finished,  and  after  issue  to  troops;  a  little 
consideration  will  show  what  care  is  required,  and  how  serious 
is  the  responsibility  involved. 

The  stock  remains  lo  be  considered  ;  it  is  made  of  walnut,  of 
which  a  large  store  it  kepi  for  seasoning,  and  consists  of  two 
main  parts,  called  the  buU  n\v\  fore-emi ;  the  hand*guard,  too, 
may  almost  be  considered  a  part,  though  in  the  ]>resent  service 
pattern  it  is  a  minor  one.  The  shaping  machinery  is  American, 
and  works  very  fast ;  recesses  and  slots  are  cut  with  great 
nicety  to  hold  barrel,  trigger- pi  ate,  iScc.  The  general  impres- 
«ion  of  the  shops  in  which  this  work  is  carried  on  is  one  of 
sawdust,  tempered  with  fear  lest  some  part  of  one's  person 
should  for  a  fraction  of  an  instant  come  in  contact  with  a  saw 
4>r  some  other  tool  revolving  so  rapidly  that  it  seems  to  be 
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Oa  the  tame  principle  of  interchangeability  tbe  various 
pftTti  of  tbe  Maxim  g'uns — the  barrel,  barrehcasing,  lock^  feed> 
block,  *Scc — are  matle,  and  it  would  be  simplj  wearisome  to 
attempt  to  describe  the  proccsaes  in  detail.  Tbey  are  similar 
to  those  alreadv  mentioned,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable.  The 
band  fur  holding  tbe  cartrid^t  which  forms  the  feed  for  the  gun 
ia  a  neat  piece  of  work  ;  it  is  made  of  water-proofed  canvas  of 
snitable  width  to  carry  the  cartridges,  which  are  filled  transversely 
into  divisions  at  rt^ual  distances  on  the  band  by  a  machine  nitb 
a  feed  like  a  cntTfc-mill.  Tbe  cartridges  are  put  in  at  tbe  top, 
paas  down  a  vertical  slide,  and,  one  by  one,  find  their  way  into 
their  places  in  the  band,  which  are  opened  by  a  metal  plunger 
working  bori»)ntally. 

The  bullets,  cartridge  cases,  &c.,  arc  made  at  the  Royal 
Labgratory,  Woolwich  Arsenal ;  the  machinery  and  processes 
are  rerv  interesting,  bat  difficalt  to  make  intelligible  by  mere 
description.  Both  tbe  copper-nickel  jacket  of  tbe  ballet  and 
the  cartridge-case  are  made  on  the  same  principle ;  they  com- 
mence as  circular  pieces  of  metal,  like  coins,  and  are  stampe<l 
ind  bent  till  tbey  assume  their  final  shape.  Tbe  soft  lead 
ballet  is  dropped  into  its  jacket,  and  tbe  composite  bullet  » 
passed  through  a  machine  which  finishes  it  stem  and  stern. 

Study  of  these  rifles  and  bullets  leads  naturally  to  considera- 
tion of  the  wounds  they  inflict;  but,  belore  proceeding  with  this^ 
it  it  well  to  point  out  that  most  weapons  on  first  introduction 
have,  with  some  show  of  reason,  been  denounced  as  cowardly, 
brutal,  and  inhuman.  Kven  the  cross-bow  was  originally  con- 
ilemned  in  war  between  Christians ;  the  Gentoo  code  is  often 
quoted  as  forbidding  the  use  of  firearms,  which  was  further 
specially  condemned  by  the  French. 

*0n  ne  faisoit  point  eiicuro  usago  on  Prance,  00  1547,  de  cetto 
VDW  terrible  cootro  les  hummus;  Iw  Francois  a'dn  ^toient  bien 
■ervts  an  1338,  pour  I'attaque  do  qael<iaei«  ch&t»suz,  mais  ila 
iQD^ssDiant  do  I'eoiployer  oontro  lonrs  svmblables.  Lvs  Anglais, 
moina  humaiiie,  nus  doute,  noos  dovaucvrout  et  s'eu  serviront  k  la 
c^bre  bataillo  du  Cr«!-ci.  .  .  .'  * 

Perfidious  Albion  was  denounced,  then  as  now,  for  using 
barbarous  weapons;  but  to  pass  on  to  recent  times,  tnany  of 
tbe  Cbas»epot  wounds  inflicted  in  the  Franco-German  War 
(1870-71)  appeared  to  be  made  by  explosive  bullets,  and  tbe 
Germans  were  greatly  angered  by  the  supposition.  Examina- 
tion,  however,  showed  that  the  results  were  simply  due  to  ifap 
great  energy  of  the  bullet,  or  to  tbe  fact  that  a  cavity  filled  with 
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lluid  or  semi-fluid  matter  bad  be«n  struck,  when,  undnr^^S^ 
kauwn   l.iw  of  htilraulica,  the    cnnlents    are    driven    lo  entj 
direction,  blowing;   llirir  environment  to  ]>ieces,  jutt  u  if  ui 
actual    explosire   bad    been    used.      The  impcacbment  oC, 
French  bullets  went  no  further. 

A  short  time  ago  nn  attack  was  made  on  the  Dam 
bullets  in  a  lecture  delivered  b^  Professor  von  Kruns  at  the 
German  Chirurgical  Society,  Berlin,  and  illustrated  by  seim* 
tioaally  selected  pbutograpbn  of  wounds.  Reporu  sent  to  this 
ooiintry  affirmed  tliat  be  denounced  the  bullet  as  *  bmiallf 
inhuman,'  and  that  he  tried  to  move  the  Oerman  miliurr 
authorities  to  take  steps  to  have  the  prorisions  of  the  Declut- 
tion  of  St.  Petersburg  su  modified  thut  it  should  be  forbiiUea 
in  war  between  civilised  nations.  This  lecture  was  abltsad 
fmefully  reviewed  hy  PnifesBor  Alexander  Ogston,  SpE^etj 
Department,  University  of  Aberdeen,  who  was  present  wfa«  i( 
was  delivered.  He  shows  that  the  bullet  with  which  ProCetiDf 
von  Bruns  experimented  was  not  the  Dam  Dnm,  but  vu, 
apparentlv,  that  gentleman's  idea  of  one  evolved  from  his  inner 
consciousness,  and  not  ver}'  like  the  real  article,  so  that  fait 
deductions  and  opinions  based  on  inaccurate  data  are  misleadiiy. 
The  reviewer  seems  to  have  dealt  very  lenictitly  with  chargu 
broufjbt  forward  on  such  a  foundation.  He  describes  the  lectin 
as  temperate,  explains  that  be  believes  the  bullet  was  not 
stigmatised  as  'inhuman'  or  'brutally  inhuman,'  but  u 
'  inhumane,'  and  holds  the  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  un- 
reasonable in  the  lecturer  endeavouring  to  move  the  miiitsri 
;iDthorities  of  bis  country  to  take  the  steps  already  mentioniii. 
Ac  the  same  time  he  questions  the  wisdom  of  adopting  tlie 
conclusions  of  the  German  professor,  which  have  recently 
endorsed  by  a  majori'^'  of  the  delegates  at  the  Hague. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  room  for  question  of  any  sort 
the  subject:  Dr.  von  iiruos  experimented  with  one  bullet 
condemned  another,  whether  as  inhuman  or  inhumane  nstwrs 
not ;  but  lie  was  careful  not  to  object  to  the  use  of  the  Dud 
Dum  bullet  in  war  with  barbaric  races  I  That  is  as  logical  a* 
it  is  philanthropic.  It  would  be  curious  to  analyse  ibe  reasai- 
ing  by  which  the  une  of  a  bullet  against  one  race  of  meo  i* 
defended,  while  its  use  against  another  is  fxindemoed  ;  vet  tbi* 
discrimination  is  widely  and  influcntially  advocated.  Dr.  ton 
Bruns  is,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  move  the  German  authaiili'* 
in  any  direction  he  pleases  ;  we  also  are  entitled  to  expect  tba' 
our  authorities  will  not  be  unduly  influenced  by  fx>DcIosioO' 
based  on  such  data.  Our  primary  requirement  in  a  bullet  t^ 
that    it    shall    have    suflicicnt   stopping    power,    whether  it**^ 
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■pinst  man  or  bentt.  The  rnemy,  whether  civiHsetl  or  savage, 
■ait  be  stoppe*.!  in  his  charnre  ;  mure  than  this  is  not  requiret], 
but  less  will  not  suffice.  There  mutt  be  du  question  uf  uur 
right  to  efficient  arm&ineat,  and  this  should  never  be  forgotten 
hj  our  represeatalive  at  any  meeting  where  modifications  of 
bnilets  or  other  parts  of  our  arms  may  be  proposed.  The 
responsibility  which  a  Government  would  incur,  if,  listening* 
to  seductive  suggestiunt  from  abroad,  bftcked  by  well-meaning; 
but  miscbievuuB  support  at  home,  it  f»nteDted  to  measures 
which  might  prevent  the  proper  arming  of  its  men,  cannot  be 
too  plainly  stated. 

There  is  no  need  and  no  desire  on  our  part  to  evade  engage* 
ments  made  under  the  Declaration  signed  in  1868  at  St.  Peters- 
faarg,  to  which  we  ronsenteil.  The  contracting  Powers  renounced, 
in  case  of  war  among  themselves,  the  employment  of  any  projectile 
of  a  weight  below  4lXi  grammes,  or  14  oz.  avoirdupois,  which  is 
ctlbereK plosive  or  charged  with  fulminating  or  inflammable  sub- 
itaoces.  Hereby  we  bound  ourselves  not  to  load  our  small-arm 
ballets  with  explosives  after  the  manner  uf  a  shell — a  plan 
which  a  few  years  before  that  date  was  in  considerable  lavour 
Cor  sporting  pur]>oses.  W*e  have  never  done  so  in  war,  nor 
wished  to  do  so;  but  it  happens  that  with  the  development  of 
the  rifie*  in  order  to  secure  efficiency  at  long  range,  tbe 
velocity  of  the  bullet  has  become  so  great  that  very  severe 
tounds  at  short  range  will  sometimes  be  inflicted  ;  nor  is  it 
pctssible  to  avoid  this.  All  that  neeil  be  said  is  that  expert 
testimony  fmm  itbsrrvation  in  tbe  field  tends  to  prove  thai  tbe 
wounds  from  the  Dum  Dum  or  the  newest  pattern  of  our 
rifle  bullet  lire,  if  anything,  less  severe  than  those  from  the 
Martini -Henry,  and  very  much  less  severe  than  those  from  tbe 
Snider. 
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Art.  IX.-^l.  The  Proceedinf}s  of  th«  Gtneral  AtstmhUet af  ilu 
EstabiUhed  and  Fne  Charchef  of  Scotland  and  of  tAe  Synoi  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Chureh/or  1899. 

2.  Cottferfjices  of  the  Srottiih  Chtireh  Societtf  and  Natitnti 
Church  Union.     First  and  lecond  aeries.      1899. 

3.  VniL-ffrsitt/  Addressi^s.  \^y  John  Caird,  D.D.,  LLD. 
Gtasguw,  1898. 

4.  Universittf  Sermons.     By  ibe  same.     Glasgow,  1898. 

5.  The  Life  of  Henry  Drummoad.  By  George  Adun  Snith. 
London,  1899. 

6.  Ilie  Church  of  Scotland  :  a  Sketch  of  its  Bittory.  By  Pcaiwa 
McAdam  Muir,  D.D.     London,  1896. 

7.  Adam  Smith.  By  Hector  C.  Macplierson.  Edlnbuigb, 
1899. 

THE  cfxrIesUstical  position  of  Scotland  may,  at  the  pruni 
important  stage  in  its  history,  be  summed  up  by  ssTinf, 
in  the  (H:casiunally  misleading  but  always  impressive  language 
of  anthorilatirc  statistics,  that  it  is  a  country  of  one  ovet- 
whelmingly  dominant  form  of  ecclesiastical  government,  of  no 
theological  parties,  of  fifteen  sects  ur  distinct  religious  societin, 
of  nearly  four  thousand  five  hundred  churches,  with  a  popaU- 
tioD  of  under  four  millions  and  a  quarter.  It  is  ciutomary, 
when  attempts  arc  made  to  define  the  exact  position  of 
Scotsmen  as  a  church-going  people,  to  deduct  from  this  toul 
all  children  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and  adults  belonging  m> 
what  arc  styled  the  "  lapsed  masses,"  who,  although  they  tlecUae 
tu  attach  themselves  to  »ny  denomination,  have  their  spiiitaal 
interests  assiduously  looked  after  by  misatunariua,  Bible-womrn. 
afi(ents  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  other  irregular  leviM  of 
Protestant  Christianity.  Speaking  approximately,  one  hslf  o{ 
the  people  of  Scotland  arc  regular  church-goers,  and  are  includal 
as  such  in  the  different  communions  into  which  the  natiua  t»i 
allowed  itself  to  be  broken  u|>  by  following  the  imputsei  uf 
what  ICmeraon,  with  less  than  his  usual  gentle  charitv,  tcrmAl 
its  "iaianity  of  dialectic."  To  put  the  matter  in  another  «■/. 
there  is  a  church,  in  the  sense  of  an  edifice  regularly  set  apsK 
for  religious  worship,  to  every  five  hundre<l  of  the  popalsti'Xi- 
When  it  is  buroe  in  mind  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  tliii 
church  exists  becnuse  the  five  hundred  have  directly  or  iudirr<li> 
built  it,  Scotland's  claim  to  be  accounted  the  most  compKtt 
national,  and  yet  democratic  Theocracy  at  present  exitlisi 
must  be  allowed  to  be  exceptionally  strong. 

Before  considering  in  all  its  bearings,  and  with  a  view  to  "^ 
future,  this  remarkable  phenomenon    of   theulogical    harmooj 
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«Nim1i!netl    with  ecclesiastical  dissidence^  it  is  well  to  note,  a« 
one   of  tbe  causes    oi   religious    under-currents,  if   not    cross- 
cuiTenU,    tbe    rery    remarkable    fact    that    some    of  the    must 
'diuinguished  thinkers  and  men  of  letters  whom  Scotland  has 
prodnceti  daring  tlie  eighteenth  and  ninel«entU  centuries — men 
wbo  have  profoundly  influenced  Scottish  life  and  society — hare 
been  oat  of  touch  either  with  their  country's  creed  or  with  its 
rcclesiasticitl     polity.      Adam    Smith    declined    to    enter    the 
ninutry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  although  he  was  so  fervidly 
patriotic  that,  according  to  the  late  Walter  Bagehot,  he  wrote 
'The    Wealth  of  Nations'  to  demonstrate    how   a  man,  from 
being  a  savage,  may  rise  to  be  a  Scotsman.     David  Hume  was 
nn    the    most    friendly  terms    with     Robertson    the    historian, 
'Jopiter*  Carlylr,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Church  in  his 
day;    bat   be   was   recognised    even   in   his   own   time   as   a 
rigorous  assailant  of  Presbyterian  orthodoxy.      He  said  himself 
that  he  *  possessed  the  Inve  of  all  men,  except  all  the  Tories,  aU 
tbe  Whigs,  and  all  the  Christians.'     Burns  was  not  unfriendly 
to  the   Church   of  Scotland,  and   fought  with  all  his  energy  the 
battle  of  the 'Moderate*  or  Latiladinarian  section  in  it.     Vet 
be  was  not  '  souml  *  in  the  familiar  Calvinisttc  sense  ;  bis  letters 
to  Mrs.  Duniop  would  seem  to  prove  that  his  creed,  so  far  as  he 
bad  formulated  it,  was  an  impassioned  and  intensely  humani- 
tarian   Theism.     Scott    was    an    l!:piicopaliAn,  nnd    what    hare 
,  been  termed  his  *  caricatures'  of  Covenanting  *  fanaticism  '  still 
prejadicially  affect  his  popularity  in  Scottish  circles  where  that 
'^aticitm,'  though  no  longer  a  living  faith,  is  respected  as  tbe 
expression  of  a  religious  earnestness  which  attained  the  htfty 
heights  of  martyrdom. 

Of  Scottiib  men  of  letters  who  have  paiied  away  within 
living  luemorr,  none  have  so  impresseil  their  fellow-countrymen 
as  Thomas  Carlrle  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Both  were 
hy  blood  Presbyterians,  though  of  different  types.  Carlyle 
represented  the  'dour'  sercstionism  of  the  Border  peasantry; 
Stevenson  that  section  of  the  middle  class  which  in  Edinburgh 
is  attached  to  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Vet  neither  adhered  to 
tbe  family  creeil.  Cnrlyte  denounced  what  he  termed  *  Atheism '; 
but  he  proclaimed  *an  exodus  from  Houudsditcb,' and,  like 
Adam  Smith,  declined  to  enter  the  Scottish  ministry.  As  for 
Sierenson,  there  is  a  curious  letter  of  his,  published  by  Mr. 
Grossrt  in  his  *  Life  of  Robert  Fergusson  ' — tbe  luckless  laureate 
of  oigfateentb-ceotury  ICdinburgb — in  which  Stevenson,  com- 
pSiriDg  himself  with  Fergusson,  says  that  *  both  were  pcslend 
— ooe  nearly  to  madness  and  one  to  tbe  madhouse — by  a 
dsfflnalory  creed.' 
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Intelligent  Eoglishtnen,  who  hnve  resided  eren  for  a  brM 
period    in    Scotland,    know    tliAt    in    every    grade    of    socie^, 
ever_y    parish,  every  congregation    even,    there    ore    inglnriooi 
yet     keenly    dispntntious    Carli^lps     and     Stevcnsons,    if    aa( 
Sniiilis,    Humes,    and    Burnses.       This   fact    and   the    pussiblr 
influence  it  may  have  upon  tlic  religious  future   n(  SrotiftBd 
are    the  more  deserving  of  notice  because  tbt-y  do  not   affect 
ecclesiastical    statistics.     It    bas    been    said    tbat    tbere   is  w 
process   more   difllcult  than  that  uf  winding  up  the   aversfTE 
Englishman  to  the  level  of  dogma;  but  it  is  at  least  equsllr 
difficult  to  wind    up  the  average  Sculsmao   uf  a  sceptical  or 
rationalistic  turn  of   mind    to    the    level  of  heresy.       Persooil 
diffidence,  racial  caution,  the  disinclination  to  becoaie  a  fodsl 
pariah,  and  a  very  grnuinR  fear  that,  after  all,  his  neighbous 
may  bo  in  the  right  and  he  in  the  wrong,  that  what  he  reganls 
as  the   light  may    be,  in  Arnold's  phrase,  '  some   little  private 
darkness  of  his  own,'  prevent  bim   from  proclaiming  his  views 
on    the    housetops.      Agnosticism    Mnri    Positivism    hs    professnl 
creeds    ore    practically    uukuoivn    in    Scotland.     The    reoeotlT 
published  correspondence  between  Mill  and  Comtc  shows  how 
unwilling  the  former,  who  had  Scottish  caution  in   bis  blood, 
n.is  *  to  establish  publicly  an  anli'religious  school,'  although  he 
testities  to  having  '  never  believed  in  God  even  as  a  child.*    His 
friend  and    fetlr>w*Comtist,  Dr.  Alexander  Bnin,  then  D«puty- 
Trofessor  of  Moral    Philosophy    in  Aberdeen   University,  and_ 
subiequently  Professorof  Logic,  was  even  more  prudent,  allhongh 
he  wrote  to  Mill:  'Theology  is  d«ccnding  rapidly  to  a  mere 
KstliL'lic,  and  to  a  bond  of  social  agglomeration.' 

In  view  of  these  characteristics,  it  is  not  surprising  tbat  the 
leading  eccli-siastical  t|ue5tion  tor  Scotland  should  be,  at  this 
moment,  one  not  of  theological  revolt  but  of  e<x:lesiasttc«l  union. 
'The  history  of  Scottish  Presbytery,'  it  has  been  well  said,  *  is 
a  history  of  explosions,  and  of  attempts  to  solder  again  the  dis- 
rupted parts.  The  Revolution  Settlement  produced  one  schism  ; 
and,  within  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  from  the  Union 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  there  have  been  eight  schisms  and  five 
reuniims.  Cameronians,  Seceders,  Relief,  Burghers  and  Anti- 
Hui^hers,  Old  and  New  Light  Burghers,  Old  and  Sew 
Anti- Burg  hers,  Uniteil  Seceders,  Protesters  against  United 
Seceders,  Original  Seceders,  Free  Churchmen,  tlrastians,  and 
United  Presbyterians  are  some  of  the  names  which  good*  men 
learned  to  call  themselves  and  each  other  during  this  perimi 
of  strife.*  The  chief  ecclesiastical  problem  now  before  the 
mind  of  Scotland,  and  one  certain  to  occupy  it  till  the  end  of 
the    present  century,   is    this — Will  there  be  another  rconioD, 
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xod,  if  lo,  on  what  luuia,  between  the  two  leading  Diuenling: 
bodies  of  Scotland  ?  These  bodies  are  themtelret  the  produce 
nf  secession  fnltnwf^l  br  reunion.  It  is  possible  that  this  fresh 
alti&nce  will  b«*  followeil  by  disspiiaions  in  one  If  not  both  of 
[be  coalescing  bodies.  It  is  quite  certain  to  have  a  serious  effect 
upon  the  attitude  of  Scotland  generally  towards  the  varions 
rrligious  problems  which  at  present  confront  the  whole  world, 
and  more  especiallj^  towards  the  concordat  between  Church  and 
State  as  represented  by  the  existing  t^stablishmenl. 

The  Free  Cburcli  of  Scotland  is  the  larger  of  the  two  oego- 
tiatiog  bodies.  According-  lo  the  latest  figures  subinitt<;d  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  this  communion  in  May  of  the  present 
*esr,  it  consist*  of  1,109  congregations,  with  a  spiritual  mem* 
hership,  or  communion  roll,  of  293,684.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  more  of  the  familiar  history  of  the  Free  Church  than  lo 
say  that  it  originated  in  a  fiecessirm — popularly  known  as  *  the 
Uisroption ' — from  the  (-'hurch  of  Scotland  in  1S43;  and  that 
(he  occasion,  though  scarcely  the  cauie,  of  this  event  was  that 
exercise  of  lay  patronage  which  bad  been  associated  with  all  the 
previoos  schisms  of  a  similar  though  less  formidable  kind.  At 
that  time  some  450  ministers  left  the  Church,  followed,  in  the 
ffiemt  majority  of  instances,  by  their  congregations,  as  against 
aboat  750  who  rcuined  their  connexion  with  tlie  Estiblisb- 
DKQt.*  The  original  Free  Church  has  been  increased — it  might 
be  inaccurate  to  say  strengthened — by  the  adhesion  in  1862 
ud  187t>  of  the  preponderating  majority  of  two  of  the  minor 
Scottish  sects,  tbemsel%-es  the  results  of  forgotten  si-cessions,  the 
Original  Seoeders  and  the  Reformed  Presbyterians.  Both 
aoions  were  almost,  as  a  matter  of  course,  follonird  by  rebellions 
to  the  ranks  of  the  smaller  of  the  uniting  bodies. 

A  pathetic  modern  interest  attaches  to  the  history  of  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  body,  which  claims,  and  probably  with 
fcsson,  to  represent  the  tradition  of  the  hemic  '  irreconrilables ' 
<(  Scottish  Presbytcrianism,  the  followers  of  Richard  Cameron, 
la  1803  it  broke  up  into  two  sections  known  as  'The  Old 
Lights*  and  *Tbe  New  I.igbu.'  It  was  the  'New  Lights'  who 
— «t  least,  the  great  majority  of  them— merged  their  existence 
is  that  of  the  Free  Church  in  1870.  Mr.  J.  M.  Uarrie's  *  Auld 
liehl  Idylls'  and  the  successful  dramatisation  of  his  story  of 
*Tbe  Utile  Minister'  liave  made 'The  Auld  Lichts'  better  known 
>»  English  people  than  any  other  Scottish  Church.  The  actual 
podlion  of  '  The  Auld  Lichts  '  seems,  however,  according  to  the 
fucst  figures,  to  be  rather  a  melancholy  one.     They  are  reduced 
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to  seven  congregations,  And,  baring  no  theological  college  of  tbeir 
own,  \bey  are  obliged  to  draw  their  ministers  from  the  Allid 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland,  whlcb  has  thirtf. 
eight  congregations  and  A  *  Divinity  Hall.'  Unless  the  '  Auld 
Liclit '  Church  receive  accessions  of  strength  througli  the 
schisms  which  may  be  the  result  of  the  contemplated  union  oC 
ihe  Free  and  United  Preshj-lerian  Churches,  it  is  almost  cerlm 
to  die  of  inanition,  altbougb  it  is  assured  of  imroortalit}-  in 
literature. 

The  United  Preshjrtcrian  Church,  which  is  the  third  tnosi 
powerful  denomination  in  Scotland,  having  a.  membership  ol 
19-1,399  communicants,  was  created  in  1847  by  the  union  of 
two  Dissenting  bodies,  the  Secession  Church  founded  in  1733, 
and  the  Relief  Cimrch  foutuied  in  Iitil,  and  identified  with 
ihe  now  almost  sainted   memories  of   Fbenexer    ICrskine   and 
Thomas    Gillespie.     The  occasion  of  both  schisms,  as  of  the 
innrc  important  split  of  ltj43,  was  [ay  patronage.     Uut  in  view 
of  what  will   have  to  1>p  said  of  Disestablishment,  it  may  be 
observed  here  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  heredity  holds  good  of 
associations  as  it  does  of  individuals,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  has  no  Libcrntionist  blood  in  its  veins,  on  the  side  either 
of  the  Secession  or  of  the  Kelief  CUutch.     Ebcnezur  Ersktne  and 
his  friends  seem  to  have  been  in  many  respects  impra«icabh 
fanatical  according  to   modern  ideas,  even  in  Sattland.      So  f«r, 
howevur,  fmm  objecting  to  the    maintenance    of  a  connexion 
between  Church  and  State,  they  in  effect  seceded  because  they 
failed  to  induf:e  the  State  to  use  the  secular  arm  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  true  Cbureh,  in  the  form  of  Presb^  terianism, 
in   Kngland  and  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Scotland.      The  Kelief 
Church,  again,  was  founded   in   17G1  as  a  protest  against  lay 
patronage;    *  relief,'    in    this   connexion,   indeed,   means    relief 
from  patronage.     But  Thomas  Gillespie,  its  founder,  was   no 
opponent    of   the    principle    of  religious  establishments.     He 
cherished  to  the   end    of  his  days  a  hope  that  he  would   be 
restored  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  on  his 
death-bed  he  advised  bis  own  congregation  to  return — an  advice 
which  was  ultimately  acted  upon. 

The  Ctiurch  of  Scotland,  in  spite  of  the  secessions  which, 
when  they  occurred,  had  the  appearance  of  cruel  if  not  fatal 
wounds,  has  still  a  firm  hold  on  the  majority  of  the  Presbyterian 
population.  Its  members  numbered  648,476  in  ltii)t*,  as 
against  G41,803  in  IS97.  Were  the  contemplated  union  of 
the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterians  to  be  accom- 
plished without  either  formal  secessions  or  the  silent  departure 
of  dissatisfied  adherents — which  is  a  moral  impossibility — the 
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EitablUhment  would  still  have  tbe  substantial  majority  of 
ISO.OOOcominunirantsorcr  the  United  Church.  The  nomericaL 
streogth  of  tlie  difftrent  Churches  is  not  to  be  judged,  however, 
•bsoloielv  bv  membership.  Kacb  has  attached  to  it  what  are 
popolarlj  termed  '  adherents,'  who,  although  thejr  may  shrink 
from  undertaking  the  solemn  r«lit;iuu5  rows  inroived  in  partaking 
of  tbe  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  show  by  church  attend- 
ance and  6nanciB)  support  that  they  are  loyal  Cbart^men,  Free 
Cburcfameu,  or  United  Presbyterians,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
sole  autboriuiivc  and  trustworthy  basis  for  estimating  the 
proportion  of  tbe  Protestant  population  adhering  to  the 
respective  Churches  is  that  obtained  from  the  Registrar-General's 
report  on  the  regular  marriages  performed  according  to  their  rites 
la  one  year.  The  latest  of  these  reports  (1896)  shows  that  out  of 
K  total  of  25,811  marriages,  13,694  were  performed  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  against  5,552  credited 
to  the  Free  Church,  and  3,31G  credited  to  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church.  Tlie  Establishment  has  thus  a  clear  majority 
of  all  the  Protestant  marriages  performed  in  Scotland,  and  & 
majority  of  4,826  over  its  two  leading  rivals.  Reckoning  the 
toul  population  of  Scotland  at  4,lHti,84i},  as  estimated  by  the 
Regtslrar-f^eneral,  the  proportions  adhering  to  the  rarious 
Chordiea  should  he — Church  of  Scotland  1,874,393,  Free  Church 
835^0,  United  Presbyterian  Church  4f^9,323,  Roman  CalhoUc 
Church  415,3^3,  other  deoomtnations  and  no  Church  572,430. 
la  any  case  it  is  quite  certain  chat  more  than  a  moiety  of  the 
Protestants  of  Scotland  are  either  '  adherents'  or  '  members'  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Even  those  theorists  or  piHticians  who  arc  most  desirous 
foi  the  overthrow  of  the  national  Scottish  Church  admit  the 
narrelloui  recovery  it  has  made  since  the  great  schistn  of  1843, 
Its  endowments  from  all  sources  amount  to  about  350,000/,  a 
tear.  But  the  voluntary  gifts  of  its  supporters — known  in  the 
(ingnage  of  ecclesiastical  statistics  as  *  Christian  Liberality  '' 
— amnuntrd  in  1898  to  487,724^  ;  and  to  this  are  to  he  added 
iDore  than  200,000/.  derived  from  the  interest  of  invested 
eoatributions,  grants  from  two  Trusts,  and  pew-rents  levied  in 
bar  hundred  and  fifty  churches.  As 'Christian  lilMrrality '  is 
tepresented  in  the  Free  Church  by  712,742/,,  and  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  by  423.106/. — in  these  cases  incomes  from 
Trust*  are  included  under  the  head  of  *  Liberality' — the 
Church  of  Scotland  would  not  find  much  difficulty  in  supporting 
itself  even  if  disestablished  and  disendowed.  Since  1 845, 
when  the  Church  began  to  recover  from  the  'Disnipuori'  of 
1843,  its  members  have  erected  and  endowed  three  hundred  and 
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ninetY>sevea  new  parishei,  the  vnlue  of  which,  incImliDf; 
«ndowinentt,  is  pinced  at  2,^00,000/.  While  figures  like  tbfM 
indicate  the  attachment  of  the  inerabers  of  the  Church  to  tlw 
insiiiulion  which  lias  weathered  so  manj  storms,  it  is  berond 
all  doubt  that,  but  for  State  aid,  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  whole 
country,  more  wpt'Lially  of  the  remote  parishes  iu  the  Hifhlandi 
and  islands,  could  not  he  supplied.  It  is  aignificaat,  to  *ny  llie 
least,  that  there  arc  three  hundretl  and  fiftjr-aix  parishes  without 
a  Free  church,  and  seven  hundred  and  thirtv-six  without  a 
United  PresbTtcrian  church. 

!n  view  of  the  possibililies  which  the  Presbjitcrian  Establish* 
mont  mav  have  to  face  in  the  beginiiiDg  of  next  century  a*  a 
consrquenre  of  the  union  of  its  leading  rivals,  two  noa- 
Presb^lerinn  bodies  call  for  brief  consideration.  The  one  is 
the  Kpisc<ipal  Church  of  Scotland,  which  claims  the  atlhereticv 
of  1 1 1  ,U5S  of  the  population,  and  has  7  bishops,  <^7  clei^r,  and 
331  churches  and  mission  stations.  ]3ut  the  importance  of  tbis 
rommunion  is  not  to  be  measured  merely  by  the  comparnlivHy 
amnll  percentage  of  the  population  attached  to  it.  That  percent 
tage  includes  almost  the  entire  *  nobility  and  gentry*  of 
Scotland,  >whose  ancestors  belonged  to  it  when  it  wm  the 
Kcognised  Establishment,  and  adhered  to  il  after  it  was 
topplanced  by  Presbyterian  ism.  'I'he  social  '  selectness '  of  this 
Church  and  theirtthetic  attractiveness  of  its  ritual  hare  obtained 
for  it  numerous  recruits  from  the  wealth  and  *  fashion  '  of  the 
large  cities.  Nevertheless,  it  is  bvyoud  <|uestion  that  neither 
the  clergy  nor  the  laitj  of  the  Episcopal  Church  deaire  ibe 
■downfall  of  the  existing  Establishment. 

Numerically,  lioman  Catholicism  is  much  stronger  la 
Scotland  than  Anglicnn  Episcopacy.  It  has  2  archbtsfanps, 
3  bishops,  a  bisho]>-auxiliary,  443  priesti,  and  345  churches, 
chnpi-ls,  ami  stations,  while  tlie  population  that  adheres  to  it  is 
probably  not  less  tlian  4OU,0O(\  and  may  even  he  as  high  as  half* 
milliun,  it  is  essentially,  however,  an  alien  communion,  being 
largely  composnl  of  labourers  from  Ireland,  and  has  little  social 
or  political  intluence.  What  influence  it  possesses  will  almost 
certainly  be  cast  against  Disestahlishmenl.  A  few  years  ago 
the  views  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  upon  this  question  were 
expressed  with  simplicity  and  candour  by  one  of  tlieir  political 
leaders : — 

'I  wisli  to  es[>Ium  why  I,  as  a  Papist,  ani  opposed  to  the  DiB- 
«t)tah1{sbn)ent  of  the  Church  of  ScotlnRiI.  I  ri'gard  the  worship  of 
that  Clinrch  as  iaijterTect;  but  I  heiieve  that  thin  imi>errect  womhip 
is  better  than  no  wonhip  at  all.  Tbo  KKlablished  Church  t«  the 
Ohar^  of  the  mass  of  the  common  people  in  the  coui)tr3r  districts ; 
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^  !•  tba  only  Cliuroli  to  wtuoh  they  n-ill  attacli  tlicnuteWM ;  to  It  thejr 
om  aU  tlkftt  they  know  of  religion.  T^e  it  away  and  they  will  ba 
■cluAlIy  withuut  any  religion  at  all.  Now,  Papist  as  I  am,  I  cannot 
pol  my  hand  to  that  work.  I  prufur  a  ProtAttont  to  a  Pagan  pea- 
■ancry,  an^l,  that  being  the  iuao  which  DiawtablishmoDt  puta  before 
Be,  I  shall  te^iKt  it  to  the  utmoat.' 

Little  ne«ds  to  be  said  of  the  exotic  religious  cominuaions 
which  bare  obtained,  a  fooihold  in  Scotland.  Neither  the 
qwicial  doctrinet  of  the  BAptists  nor  those  of  the  Metbodiits 
bare  made  anv  real  headway,  tven  Mr.  Butler,  the  author  of  a 
ferentlt  publiBlifd  book  on  '  John  VVcslf_y  and  George  Whiteftcid 
io  Scotland,'  has  to  admit  that — 

'*  tha  gnat  Methodiot  RuviTal  of  Beligion.  while  it  is  vitiibly  embodied 
in  tbfl  Scottish  CbnrcbcB  that  atiU  bear  Wesley's  hononrcd  name, 
4iUkok  be  meASured  in  oxteot  bv  them.  The  general  movement  haa 
«Mimikted  itaelf  into  the  life  and  work  of  all  aoctiona  of  the  Scottish 
diiutib,  sod  hu  acted  as  on  cxpannTe  force  on  religion  and  roligiona 
troifc.' 

The  f^enenil  robustnets  of  Conf[rejfalionalism,  and  the  ultra- 
deoKMrratic  character  of  such  cburcb  goremment  as  it  can  bo 
•aid  to  possess,  have  attracted  to  it,  especially  during  the  past 
lew  years,  a  ooniiderabic  number  of  thoughtful  !>coUish  laymen. 
It  ha«  recentljr  gained  in  numerical  stiength  by  the  abxorption 
oftlie  Kringelical  Union,  a  purely  Scottish  sect,  whose  founder, 
James  Morison,  was  expelled  from  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  for  holding  views  upon  the  Fatberboodof  God  at  variance 
itfa  Calvinism.  This  body  claims  to  be  theologically  *  broader  * 
than  most  of  the  Dissenting  Churches  of  Scotland.  It  has  this 
jflv  received  into  its  ministry  ibe  Hev.  Alexander  Ilubinson, 
ftmnerlv  Established  Church  minister  in  the  popular  Clyde  resort 
of  Kilmun,  who  in  1697  was  dt-pustrd  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  that  Church  for  having,  in  a  tticolugtcal  treatise — '  The  Saviour 
in  the  Newer  Light  * — professed  doctrines,  especially  in  regard 
to  iniracles  and  the  divinity  of  Christ,  which  were  pronounced 
Id  be  heterodox.  Probabty  tbc  tendency  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gregHtionalism  to  find  what  is  known  tn  the  political  sphere  a$ 
'expansion  '  in  the  advancement  of  theological  '  breadth/  will 
prevent  its  adherejits  from  taking  an  active  part  in  a  Dts- 
•Mablishmeot  agitarion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  one  of  the  most 
infliiential  of  its  ministers  in  (lilasgonr  and  in  Scotland,  who  has 
•ttainetl  considerable  notoriptv  by  a  series  of  addresses  on  the 
duties  of  Cbristi.\ii  citi/enihip  in  large  industrial  cities,  morally 
lixbgured  and  socially  endangered  by  a  congested  and 
ChoRfalesc'  tlnm  population,  ba*  stated  broadly  that  if  the 
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Eitibtisbnipnt   throws    itself    into   the   work   of  solring  thu 
probI«in,  be  for  one  will  take  no  part  in  its  overthrow. 

A  survey  therefore  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  field  io  Scotland 
limits  the  number  of  reallj  burning  questions  to  three  :  Will 
the  present  ne^otiatiunE  fur  uniuti  lietween  the  Free  and  Unitnl 
Presbyterian  Churches  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue?  Will 
such  success  be  followed  by  an  active  morement  for  Disestab- 
lishment on  the  part  uf  the  new  body  which  will  thus  be 
created?     Will  the  EstahliGhmcnt  he  able  to  wilhstaod  attack? 

In  answering-  the  first  of  these  questions  the  most  obriout 
remark  is  that  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon  what  happens 
in  both  of  the  negotiating  communionB  during  the  year  LiHM. 
At  first  it  was  intended  by  tlic  Joint  Ctimmittee  ot  the  two 
Churches,  which  has  for  four  years  been  engaged  in  laying  a 
basis  for  union,  and  by  the  \ntft;c  majorities  which  have  supported 
the  Committee  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  and  tlie 
Free  Church  Assembly,  that  the  new  Church  should  actually  be 
formed  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Circumstances, 
have,  however,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  tliis  hope.  The  arrange- 
ment acquiesced  in  by  Synod  and  Assembly  is  that  the  union 
■hall  be  consummated  in  1001,  and  that  the  year  lltOO  shall  be 
devoted  to  a  final  consideration  of  the  whole  question  by  the 
inferior  courts  of  both  Churches,  and  of  its  legal  aspects  by 
the  Joint  Committee.  This  year's  meetings  of  the  Synod 
and  the  Assembly,  taken  along  with  public  conferences  which 
have  been  held  in  various  parts  o{  the  country,  nnd  an  animated 
correspondence  that  has  been  carried  on  in  the  leading  news- 
papers, have  thrown  much  light  on  the  arguments  and  the 
circumstances  that  make  for  and  against  union. 

Among  the  circumstances   favourable    to    union  is    tho  im- 

Sjrtant  fact  that  as  regards  the  essentials — or  what  la 
cotland  arc  known  ns  the  '  fundamentals '^-of  Presbyterian 
worship,  creed,  and  discipline,  the  two  Churches  are  substantially 
at  one.  Had  any  aerlous  difTerenre  lietween  them  on  these 
points  existed,  it  would  certainly  have  been  disnlosed  during 
the  years  in  which  tbe  Joint  Committee  has  been  endeavouring 
to  lay  down  a  basis  of  union.  It  has,  indeed,  been  maintained 
that  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Ctiurch 
do  not  accept  the  chief  Presbyterian  standard,  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  in  (luice  the  same  sense  as  the  corresponding  officials  in 
the  Free  Church  ;  and  in  support  of  this  there  have  been  cited 
the  diSeriag  statutes  of  the  two  bodies,  known  as  the  Declara- 
tory Acts,  which  interpret  signature  to  the  Confession.  This 
Variance  has  latterly,  however,  not  been  insisted  ufion,  even  in 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  where  at  Grst  it  seemed  certain 
I  to 
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to  iiiii>enl  tlie  union  negotiations ;  the  assumption  (herefoTC 
is  thai  it  bas  dropped  out  of  consideration,  if  not  out  of  sight. 

Tbe  Mcood  rircumstnnce  which  makes  for  union  is  thn  fart 
|bftt  the  overwhelming  tnajority  of  the  clergy  of  lK>tli  denoini- 
flMions  is  in  favour  of  the  pnrposal.  Dr.  Kainy,  rrinclpal  of 
tbe  te&ding  tbenlogiral  college  of  the  Free  Church,  and  leafier 
of  tbe  present  movement,  as  be  was  of  an  unsuccessful  agitation 
with  tbe  same  object  <ome  twenl_>'-6ve  years  ago,  commands  a» 
powerful  and  as  welMrilled  a  majority  as  that  which  supports 
the  present  Unioniit  Ministry  in  tbe  House  of  Commons.  The- 
previous  union  negotiations  were  suspended  mainlj  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
adhering  to  tbe  Free  Church  in  tbe  Highlands.  H»d  the- 
unioo  been  carried  through  at  that  time,  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  followed  by  a  secession,  which  would  have  been- 
nprrialty  formidable  because  bcyimd  the  Caledonian  Canal 
w  Free  Church  is  much  the  strongest  of  the  I'rcsbyterian 
bodies.  The  leader  of  the  Free  Church  in  the  Highlands. 
at  tbat  time  was  the  Rev,  Dr.  Kennedy  of  Dingwall.  Uut 
IH.  Kennedy  is  dead,  and  his  saccessor  in  Dingwall,  the- 
Rev.  Murdoch  Macaskill,  although  be  was  at  one  lime  strongly 
opposed  to  what  he  reganled  as  the  'unsound'  teaching  of 
certain  of  the  professors  in  the  thenlogicnl  colleges  of  hi& 
Church,  bas  declared  himself  satisfied  with  the  scheme  for 
union,  and  advocates  it  from  pulpit  and  platform  in  the  j\ortb. 
Dr.  Begg,  who  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  was  as  determined 
an  enemy  of  union  as  was  Dr.  Kennedy  in  the  Highlands,  is- 
t[«o  dea<I.  It  is  beyond  question  that  the  Constitutionalists — 
that  is,  tbe  party  which  in  the  Free  Church  is  opposwl  to  union,, 
on  tbe  ground  that  it  would  involve  a  fundamental  violation  of 
its  polity  ns  laid  down  in  1843 — have  no  clerical  leaders  of  the 
calibre  of  Principal  Rainy. 

Oa  tbe  other  hand  it  is  clear  that  down  to  the  present 
mooaeDl  there  has  been  a  striking  absence  of  enthusiasm  for 
Union  among  tbe  laity  of  both  negotiating  bodies;  tlie  fact 
vas  admitted  at  the  recent  meetings  of  the  United  Presbv- 
wrian  Synod  and  the  Free  Church  Assembly.  Previous  to  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Synod  four  hundred  and  fifty-four  con- 
greg«lions  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  had  expressed 
no  formal  opinion  upon  the  union  scheme,  while  only  one- 
baodred  bad  given  such  opinion.  The  meaning  of  this  indif- 
ference is  not  at  present  clear:  during  the  coming  year  it  may 
pas*  either  into  active  support  of  or  resistance  to  the  union. 
The  writer  of  a  letter  in  the  *i>couman'  of  May  lyth,  ISyy^ 
indicates  one  aspect  of  the  union  question  which  has  escaped 
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general  notice,  but  which  tnay  prore  of  materiMl  coaHqi 

tbould  tLw  lultcr  alternativo  take  place  : — 

*Thcriymid.  as  cvory  XTnitud  l'r«Hliytcnan  kntuvs,  bat:  no  cnn 
whatoTur  uvcr  tho  prujiL-rty  uf  thu  Tarioim  t^Dug^cgati»nB.     With  i 
a  ftiw  uxcuptiouB,  tilts  proporty  of  vacb  cuui^nfgaliun  w  Teetod 
truBtcuH,  uuil  in  adiiiiDiBtuntl  by  ibo  mnna^uns  unu-tbinl  uf  vk 
retiru  uunuuJly,  and  aio  oJuutcd  (or  rtvclcchxl)  by  tbu  tnouib(its(i 
auil  fuuittlii)  lif  tbu  coiigreguliou.     Yut  Ihiit  quixotic  Syiiud  uf  ~ 
asBumod  ti>  ilwtlf  tbu  puAur  to  trausfor  tu  a  new  duuumiiiutitM)  pnj 
pcrty  which  niay  bo  ruughly  ostimulisl  at  1,000,0001.,  u  thoaj-h  it  I  ~ 
fall  puwiir  to  do  so.' 

It  is  probable,  if  not  morall}'  certain,  that,  during  the  cnmtd 
twtrlvff    ninnlliB    of    pcmce— hut    also    of   dltcDstion^tbe  sbi 
aotagonism  between   the  tlistinctive  ecxrlesiastical  principlefuf 
the  two  Churchc*  will  Ik*  tiearl)   brnujfht  out.    This  antsfruniia 
is  not  only  admilled   hy  all   who    have    been    engaged    in  tbr 
preliminary  negotiations,  but  is  ]>erni&nentlv  embodied   in  tlir 
report  of  the  Joint  Couiiiiittee    which    is    «ntruated    willi  tlie 
tatic  of  carrying  these  ncgotiatious  to  s  successful  iMue.     Wbii 
that    Committee    haa    in    effect    rccommeoded — with    the  full 
approval  of  both   Synod  and  Aupmhly — is  that  tbu  final  senti- 
ment of  the  leading  points  of  diffcretioe  beiwLtn  the  Churtlws 
should  be  handed  over  to  the  large  body  that  will  be  formetl  by 
their  uninn.     Even  assuming  that  they  are  tubsUntialty  at  oae 
in  respect  uf  creed,  they  are  very  much  at  variance  on  leaiHog 
principles  of  both  6nancc  and  policy.     The  ministers  of  tbe 
two  Churches  are,  it  is  true,  supported  by  tbe  volunrary  coo- 
tributiuna    of    their    laity ;     but    the    funds    to    which     these 
contributions  arc  sent  differ  widely  as  regards  the  essentials  o[ 
management.      In  the  Pree  Church  the  ministers  are   suppoTtal 
by  wbat  is  called  the  8uslenlation  Fund,  tbe  principle  of  which 
is  the  assurance  of  a  minimum  stipend — it  baa  not  yet  reached 
200/,  a  \ear — to  each  minister,  however  small  his  congregalioa 
may   be.     Tbe  theory  of   the  United    I'resiiyieiian  Church  is 
that  each  congregation  shall,  in  the  firtt  place,  give  its  mini*tei 
the  stipend  it  gunrniitees  him,  and  then  send  to  what  is  styled 
the  Augmentation   Fund  whatever  it  may  be  disposed   to  sub* 
acribe  for  the   benefit  of  poorer  congregations  and   ministers. 
No  doubt,  in  the  event  of  a  union  between  the  two  bodies,  a 
financial  genius  like  Dr.  Chalmers,  who   was   the  founder  at 
once  of  the   Free  Cliurcti  and  of  tlie  ^uslentation   Fund,  could 
devise  a  scheme  for  tbe  suppoti  of  the  clergy  of  the  United 
Church  which    would    combine    the    best   features  of  tbe  two 
Funds.     But  it  is  equally  clear  that  it'  each  of  the  Churches 
eaters  into  the  union  with  its  system  of  finance  intact,  con- 
fusion 
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on  uid  coalToveny  muBt  nrise  upon  a  question  of  ^nuine 
cticxl  importance. 

Of  still  greater  coniequence  U  tbe  proposal  which  has  tbii 

received  the  appmval  of  both  Synod  and  Aswmhly— that 

:h  of  the  Churrhcs  sball  take  into   the  United  Church  of  the 

re  what  in  Scottish  ecciesiattical   pbroseolng^v  is   known  as 

•pecial  *  l«8timonv '  upon  the  relations  bptwppn  Church  and 

The  difference    between    the  *  ipstimonies '   is  so    rcry 

and  notorious  that  it  has  merely  to  be  stated  to  be  under- 

As  has  been  pointed  nut  alrpad}',  the  Chnrchrs,  by  the 

union  of  which  the  United  Presh^terian  Church  was  formed   in 

llM7t  were  not  opposed  to  but  held  the  doctrine  that  it  is  the 

4*^  of  tbe  State  to  rerngniae  and  endow  the  teaching  of  the 

ntiooal  religion.      Within  the  last  thirty  years  or  so,  however, 

tb*    Chnrcb     has    accepted     and     pr<K:laiined    the   *  volantary 

principle* — the    principle,  ihni    is,    that    Churche*    should    be 

tDsintained  eiclusirely  by  the  contributions  of  their  adherents, 

sad,  ibat  it  is  alike  unscriptural,  sinful,  and  unnecessary   for 

ihftn   to  accept  any  Slate  subvention  for  religious  leachinjf.      It 

uqai(e  irue  that  ereo  tbe  United   Presbyterian  Church  is  not 

qaim  *  thorough  '  in  its  voluntaryism,  that  it  accepts  HUkte  aid 

firits  foteign-mtision  setninaries,  and  that  it  approves  of  '  use 

•o<i  wont  reliffious  teaching" — the  teaching,  ibat  is  (o  say,  of 

tk  Bible  ami  the  Shorter  Catechism — in  Board  schools  which 

ue  in  receipt   of   ParliamentxrT   grants.      It  is   bryond    doubt, 

lioweTcr,  that  so  far  as  tbe  State  supjiurt  of  Churches  is  con- 

mwd,  the  United  PFCsbyterian  Church  adheres  to  its  principle, 

tltbaogh  it  does  not  enforce  it  as  a  portion  of  the  '  profession  ' 

<v  creed    of  Individual   minisUTs:   it  has    therefore    naturally 

•owigh  taken  an  active  part  in  the  agitation  for  the  orenhrow 

of  itie  Scrxtish  Kslablisbment. 

Tbe  leading  ecclesiastical  doctrino  ()f  the  Frcir  Church,  ou  the 
otbtr  band,  has  been  from  1943  and  still  iheoretiially  is  tbe 
<ffOtita  of  Voluntaryism,  being  a  vehement  and  even  ullra- 
■voDtaoe  assertion  of  the  Fitahlishment  principle.  Upon  this 
point  its  founders  have  used  language  which  t*  absolutely  clear 
ud  decided.  In  lt^43  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  was  the  heart  aod 
■nl  of  the  '  Disruption,'  laift : — 

'TfaoDgfa  we  quit  Iho  Estabtishmenl,  wo  go  out  on  the  Efitablisb- 
Mt  prinoipte.  Wo  quit  a  TitiiiLt-d  EetahlialimcDt,  but  wotild  rejoice 
iji  retumiug  to  a  puro  one.  To  expreM  it  othtrnise,  wo  are  tho 
•drooales  for  a  oatioaal  rf  oogaitiou  and  support  of  religion,  and  no 
an  Boi  Volantaries.' 

Nine  years  Inter  f>r.  Candlish,  who,  next  to  Chalmers,  was 
luremoft   cbampiou   of   the   '  Dittuption,'    and    after   his 
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denth  became  the  leader  of  the  Free  Churcb,  said,  od  the 
occjuion  of  the  union  of  tbat  body  with  a  section  oi  the 
Seceders  ;■— 

*  To-nigbt  wo  ataud  ont  aa  uniting  on  itie  gronnd  of  onpo«tiua  Id 
l>E6tiaDtt]ii  uu  tliQ  [)iii>  hftuil  and  Vuliiuturvitm  on  the  other.  If  vt 
liud  ijut.  hi'L-ii  o|iiiiitiOil  U>  Krustiuuism— if  wu  bad  not  bvcn  practicaUjr 
tc-stifviufj  ugaiui^t  ErAttliiuiigm— imr  brutUrou  would  out  liata  been 
prc}iiii'ud  lu  joiu  witti  us ;  aud  if  tlioy  bud  uot  bocm  pmcUcall; 
testifying  o^aiuat  Yoluiitaryisiii,  and  that  in  eirctuuBtanceB  of  peonhir 
diffieultv  (tud  trial,  I  venturo  to  say  tbat  wo  would  not  have  been 
prepared  to  unite  with  tbcm.* 

These  words  of  Dr.  Cnndlish  are  especially  worthy  of  being 
Tfcalliid  at  the  present  moment,  because  the  alluiion  in  ihem  to 
Krastianism — or  the  eKtrcme  assertion  of  the  State's  authority 
over  the  Church — illustrates  the  two  doctrines  which  were 
emphasised  by  the  founders  of  the  Free  Church  in  the  utanifecto 
of  their  opinions,  stvled  'The  Claim  of  Kijtht,'  which  they 
issued  in  1842.  These  were :  spintu.il  in(ifj>cndcnie— or,  t* 
use  the  languag:e  of  Andrew  Melville  and  the  Covenanters,  the 
theory  that  *  Christ  is  Kin;;  of  His  Church' — and  spirilaal 
exclusireness,  or  the  theory  that  ^Christ  is  King^  of  Nations.' 
The  founders  uf  the  Free  Church  abandoned  the  Kstabltsbment 
in  184if,  because,  in  their  opinion,  the  Stale  had  violated  the 
doctrine  of  spiritual  independence  by  refusing  to  guarantee  to 
the  Church  the  right  of  irresponsible  action  in  the  collation  of 
clergymen  to  benefices.  But,  although  they  '  went  out,'  they 
also  took  with  them  into  the  new  and  *pure'  organisation, 
which  tbey  set  up,  the  doctrine  of  spiritual  exclusireness  in  its 
highest  form — in  other  worrls  the  view  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  *aid  it  [the  Church]  in  its  work  '  and  to  'deliver  it 
from  falsehood,  false  churches,  and  false  religions  of  all  kinds.* 
The  Free  Church  position  was,  in  fact,  the  declaration  tbat 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  establish  and  endow  the  true 
Church.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  men  who  held  this  view 
should,  while  they  still  remained  in  the  Establishment,  have 
denounced  voluntaryism  as  'national  atheism,'  and  should  have 
deposed  from  office  an  elder  who  confessed  to  holding  the 
detested  creed. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that,  theoretically,  the  attitude  uf 
the  Free  Church  towards  the  question  of  Churcb  and  Stale  is 
precisely  what  it  was  as  affirmed  by  Dr.  Chalmers  in  1843  and 
re-aiiirmetl  by  Dr.  Candlish  in  18S2.  But  nearly  sixty  years 
of  *  practical  voluntaryism ' — to  use  the  often -repeated  and 
significant  phrase  of  the  leader  of  the  Free  Church  majority — 
have  worked  a  change  upon  tlie  inner  convictions,  if  not  upon 
U  the 
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ttie  nudvard  pnifcssioni,  of  Free  Churchmen.  A  generation  baa 
spniog  up  which  knows  not  the  fervid  altramontaDitm  of  the 
*  DisTDptioD  '  chiefs  of  iy43,  *  1  am  a  Voluotary,'  was  the  frank 
eonfrssinn  made  in  the  Free  Assembly  a  fpfr  years  ap>  by 
Dr.  Lindsav,  one  nf  the  leading  scholars  in  his  Church,  and 
ibe  occupant  of  an  important  chair  in  one  of  its  theological 
colleges;  and  he  was  applauded,  nnl  deposed.  The  majority  of 
the  clergy,  at  all  events,  are  so  satisfied  with  the  prospericj 
attained  by  their  Chorcb,  even  from  the  financial  point  of  view, 
that  they  are  no  doubt  perfectly  sincere  in  saying  that  they 
woohl  not  return  to  the  Establishment  even  if  the  road  was  made 
clear  to  them.  In  the  course  of  the  meetings  of  the  Free  Church 
Assembly  this  year  Dr.  Rainy  made  a  remarkable  speech  on 
Disestablishment,  in  which  be  indicated  his  total  abandonment 
of  any  bone  that  the  State,  as  at  present  constituted,  will  ever 
be  able  effectually  to  interfere  in  matters  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  discipline.  This  confession  of  ecclesUslical  pessimism  ii 
interealing  as  coming  from  Dr.  Kainy,  who  is  an  attached 
member  of  the  Liberal  pnrty,  and  a  ptiUtical  follower  of  Lord 
Rosebery — that  Lord  Rosebery  who,  daring  bis  brief  Premier- 
ship} expressed  bis  belief  that  the  State  is  as  fully  justified  in 
supporting  a  Church  as  it  is  in  maintaining  a  standing  army. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  Churches  are  quite  as  much 
entitlefl  to  change  their  minds  as  individuals.  At  all  events, 
that  they  dn  alter  their  ecclesiastical  stanilpoint  the  history  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  conclusively  proved.  A 
declaration  of  such  a  change  would,  however,  seem  the  natural 
meliminary  lo  so  important  a  step  as  a  union  between  the  Free 
Church  and  a  communion  which  professes  principles  that  ar* 
directly  the  opposite  of  those  which  it  has  itself  upheld.  In 
any  rose  it  seems  rpasonable  that  a  basis  of  union  should  be 
found  in  a  stAtcmcnt  of  the  points  in  which  the  two  coalescing 
Churches  agree.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  done  or 
attempted.  The  proceedings  of  the  representative  bodies  of 
ibe  Churches  this  year  make  it  absolutely  certain  that  they 
will  go  into  the  union  each  with  its  independent  *  testimony  ' 
on  the  subject  of  the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  civil 
magistrate.  The  Mmlerator  of  the  Synod  ocknowledgeil  this 
with  perfect  frankness  in  the  address  with  which  he  brought  its 
proceedings  to  a  close.  He  said  that  hitherto  the  advocates  of 
voluntaryism  had  had  it  all  their  own  way  in  the  United 
Presbvterian  Church.  After,  however,  the  United  Church  was 
formed  they  would  have  to  meet  men  holding  opposite  opinions 
who  were  as  earnest  as  themselves.  This  would  certainly  seem 
to  prove  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  leading  representative  of 
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the  United  Preabyterian  Charch^  the  discussioni  which, 
the  union  ii  formed,  will  take  place  upoa  the  qaeslioB 
Establishment  will  be  b^-  no  ine/uis  an&detnic.  This  is  not' 
view,  indeed,  of  Principal  Ilainy,  who  at  the  recent  meetiogl 
the  Free  Assembly  spoke  almost  contemptunusly  of  the 'i 
<]uarianisni  of  the  union  qapstion,'  contrasted  '  the  realitirsj 
the  present '  with  'the  shadows  of  the  past,*  and  described! 
arrangement  of  the  future  as  *  the  United  Presbyt 
coming  .into  the  United  Church  with  -  traditions  which  U 
given  colour  to  Uteir  life,  and  Free  Cburchioen  coming  inlott 
with  traditions  which  bad  given  colour  to  their  life.'  i'ti 
Dr.  Rainy  has  had  a  sharp  reminder  from  members  at  hk 
own  Church  that  at  least  one  important  item  in  the  budgtl  ii 
principles  which  it  will  take  into  the  United  Cbutch  wUl  dui  be 
regarded  ns  a  mere  tradition.  When  the  future  of  the  Traininf 
Colleges,  with  their  Free  Church  'atmosphere,'  was  consiilcrfd 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  several  of  Dr.  Rainit 
chief  supporters  stated  clearly  and  even  vehemently  tli>t  tbr; 
would  not  allow  these  Colleges  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
United  Presbyterian  principle  or  prejudice.  Some  time  ago 
also,  Mr.  Macaskill  of  Oiogwall,  whose  adherence  to  the  unii» 
scheme  is  supposed  to  have  greatly  promote*!  the  chances  of  il» 
success  in  the  Highlands,  declarc<l  that  If  it  rame  to  he  « 
question  between  the  maintenance  of  the  TtBining  CoUe^ 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  union,  he  would  decide  in  faToutoi 
the  Training  Colleges.  ll  ic,  therefore,  quite  inconceitabV 
that  this  quL-stion  should  be  settled  in  the  United  Chattb 
without  protracted  debate,  if  not  a  serious  struggle. 

In  any  case  the  United  Church  of  the  future,  based  as  i> 
must  lie  on  open  questions,  may  be  regarded  as  an  alliance  oi 
federation  of  two  bodies  that  are  strictly  independent  in  their 
principles   or  *  traditions,'   but    not    a    union    in    the   familiar 

*  absorbing,'  '  incorporating,'  and  indeed  sole  intelligible  scnw- 
If  the  analogy  of  matrimony  suggests  itself,  as  it  iilaKXt 
inevitably  does,  the  marriage  that  is  recalled  most  easib  i* 
that  which  Mr.  Meredith  arranges  in  *  The  Case  of  Gcncn! 
Ople  and  Lady  Camper,'  which  tells  how  *  a  simple  moo  ftndi 
complex  womnn  fell  to  union  after  the  strangest  division.'    Tbr 

*  Case  '  of  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches  is  evto 
stranger,  however,  than  that  of  the  lady  and  iho  general.  I' 
will  be  remembered  that  having,  by  her  persecutions,  deprirt'' 
her  neiglibuur  of  a  gentlemanly  residence,  Lady  Cunper 
sought  to  aioQc  to  htm  by  offering  blm  a  Indy-liJie  ooe.  I" 
the  present  instance,  however,  the  neighbours,  who  have  hoik 
pnssecl    the    mature    age    of    fifty,    do    not    propose    to   set  up 
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house  together,  as  the  result  of  converting'  'principles*  into 
*  traditions '  and  of  burying  such  hatchets  of  controversy  as 
the  counter-charges  uf  *  national  atheism  '  and  *  bondage  to  the 
ikate.'  All  they  purpose  for  the  time  being  is,  after  going 
ihrongh  the  form  of  marriage,  to  present  each  other  with 
duplicate  keys  of  thfir  r*rsj>rctive  Iiouses,  on  conditiun  that 
neither  is  to  touch,  taste,  or  handle  any  property  belonffing  to 
the  other. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  very  serious  difTiculties  will 
arise  after  the  union  has  been  entered  into.  One  of  these  has 
heed  suggested  already.  The  prcrioas  negotiations  b«lwcea 
the  Churches  were  brought  to  a  close  mainly  by  a  threat  on  the 
part  of  the  'Constitutionalists'  in  the  Frire  Church  that  they 
would  raise  in  the  law  courts  the  question  whether,  in  the  event 
of  a  union  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Kstablish- 
mentarian  communion  of  1843  would  not  be  held  to  have 
departed  from  its  principles  as  laid  down  in  its  Trust  Deed  ^ 
and  whether  its  property  would  not  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  section  of  the  Church  whirh,  by  iteclining  to  enter  the 
nnion,  claimed  to  be  the  true  Free  Church.  The  'Constitu- 
tionalisu*  are  now  n  comparatively  insigniBcant  body,  hut  a 
threat  o(  similar  action  was  held  out  at  a  conference  of  a 
number  of  them  a  few  months  ago  in  the  Highlands.  This 
threat  has  been  treated  somewhat  lightly  by  Dr.  Rainy  and  the 
other  ]ea<1ers  of  the  majority  in  the  Free  Church  Assembly,  who 
are  oo  doubt  perfectly  sincere  in  their  declaration  that  they 
srill  now  go  forward  with  the  union  at  all  hazards.  Uut  were 
the  threau  carried  out,  the  task  of  consolidation  which  the 
United  Church  must  set  before  itself  at  the  commencement  of 
its  career  would  he  hampered  by  a  protracted  litigation,  the 
issue  of  which  would  of  necessity  be  doubtful,  and  which 
woold  in  any  case  demonstrate  that  neither  the  theoretical 
voluntaryism  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  nor  the 
practical  voluntaryism  of  the  Free  Cburuh,  nor  the  two  in 
alliance,  ran  claim  absolute  independence  of  the  Slate. 

In  addition  to  &  pt>ssiblc  secession  of  a  number  of  Highland 
ministers  and  congregations  from  the  Free  Church  as  a 
consequence  of  the  creation  of  the  United  Church,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  many  of  the  laity  of  both  nc({otiating  btxljes 
will  take  advantage  of  that  event  to  join  the  Lstablishment.  It 
is  impossible  here  to  dwell  at  length  upon  the  itisintegTBting 
effects  which  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Home  Rulr 
for  Ireland  in  l)iti6  has  had  upon  Scottish  souiety.  It  is  safe 
to  say,  however,  that  Dissent  can  no  longer  be  described  as 
lb*  backbone  of  Scoltisb    Liberalisuj.     On    the    contrary    the 
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innrc  ia(lDeDtiaI--Dr,  to  use  a  favourite  Scottish  phraw, 'nb- 
•tantial'-^-taTtnen   attached    to   both  the  Free  and  the  United 
Prcsbjteriao  Churches  have,  for  the    last  thirteen   jean,  be«i 
co-operating:   with    their    brethren   of    the    Establtsbment  in 
seeking  to  mnintain  the  int^'grity  of  the  Empire.     The  reiiit 
of  this  asKuciultoii  is  that    they  too  have  got  ri<l  of  crrtain  o( 
what  Dr.  Kainy  woulil  term  their  '  traditioos,'  including  acure 
hoatility    to    the    Church    of  Scotland.      Some   of  them    bite 
formed  a  society  known  as  'The  Laymen's  League,'  which  bu 
been  formed  mainly  to  promote  the  reunion  of  Fresbytcnaaism 
on  an  Establishment  basis.     Others,  while  tboy  have  declined 
to    take   an  active    part    iu    ]H>litical  agitation,  have  declaml 
lhemsrlv(->5  6rmly  opposed  to  Distrstablisbinent^  which,  sinci  it 
«'as  approved   of  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  St.  Austell  in  1889,  bu 
been  assigned  a   placu — though   but  a  seoindary  one — in  the 
'official'  programme  of  the  Liberal  party.     They  have  shown 
themselves  absolutely  inditTerent  to   the  scheme  of  unioo,  the 
object  of  which  they  reganl  as  less  the  ailvancement  of  religion 
in  Scotland  than  the  creation  nf  a  powerful  ecclesiastical  Trust 
menacing  to  the  National  Church.     Such  men,  whose  influeoce 
in  Scotland  is  not  to  be  measured  by  their  numbers,  are  not 
likely  to  secede    in  any  formal    fashion.      Bnt    it  is    morally 
certain  that  many  will  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which 
will  be  offered  to  them  by  the  formation  of  the  United  Cborch, 
to  join  the  I-'stablishmenr,   which  is  the  home    of   their  most 
intimate  personal  and  political  friends. 

It  is  unlikely  that,  even  if  the  United  Church  is  in  existence 
in  1901,  it  will  at  once  set  itself  to  overthrow  the  Establish* 
ment.  The  work  of  consolidation  which  it  must  accomplish 
for  the  sake  of  its  own  internal  peace  is  certain,  even  if  it  pro- 
ceed quietly,  to  occupy  tlie  attention  of  its  autburilies  for  some 
time.  Moreover  a  (ieneral  Election  may  take  place  in  1901i 
and  the  Liberal  leaders — even  if  the  forenRist  of  them  be  not 
Lord  Rosebery,  whose  pronounced  Erastianism  in  theory  has 
already  been  pointed  out — will  hardly  complicate  the  issue  of 
that  contest  with  an  attack  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

That  body  is  in  any  cose  ready  to  meet  whatever  onslaught 
may  be  made  upon  it.  As  has  been  shown,  it  commands  a 
larger  section  of  the  population  than  its  two  leading  rivals 
combined,  while  the  two  largest  nun- Presbyterian  Cbarches  in 
cbe  country,  the  Scottish  Episcopal  and  Koman  Catholic  com- 
munions, are  opposed  to  a  policy  of  Disestablishmenu  When 
the  possibilities  of  attack  were  considered  in  the  late  General 
Assembly,  Lord  Balfour  of  Itnrleigh,  who  is  at  once  the  lay 
leader  of  the  Church  and  Secretary  for  Scollaod,  laid  great 
b  stress 
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ilrrss  upon  tbc  steps  whtcli  i\\c  Cfaurch  has  taken  to  Facili- 
tkte  tbc  return  of  Presbyterian  Dissenters  to  its  fold.  The  5r«t 
•Dcl  most  impoTtaQt  of  these  was  the  abolition,  in  1874,  of  that 
Uj  patmnapc  which  has  been  directly  nr  indireetl^  the  cnuie  of 
all  the  seecfsiuns  from  the  Church.  This  important  change  was 
effected  bv  the  GoTernment  and  Parliament  nf  the  day  at  the 
desire  of  the  Church.  The  ininislors  of  parishes  are  nnw  rhosen 
bjT  the  congregations,  the  elections  being  conducted  under 
regulations  which  have  been  framed  \>y  the  General  Assemblj'. 

The  Church  has  also  during  the  past  decade  either  given  its 
•auction  to  or  drawn  up  propmals  for '  declaring  *  its  constitutiua 
— in  other  words,  for  demonstrating  that  its  Courts  are,  within 
the  purely  ecclesiastical  sphere,  absolutely  supreme,  and  bare  as 
much  'spiritual  independence'  as  those  of  the  Free  Church 
itself.  As  a  matter  of  law  and  fact,  the  Church  of  Scotland 
has  greater  power  and  independence  than  the  Free  Church,  or 
any  essentially  voluntary  body.  It  was  held  forty  years  ago  by 
the  majority  nf  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Scotland 
that  the  constitution  uf  a  Dissenting  Church  is  in  the  eve  of 
the  law  purely  a  matter  of  civil  contract ;  that  the  Courts  of 
these  Churches  bsTc  no  judicial  authority  property  so  called; 
and  that  when  a  question  arises  between  such  a  Church  and 
iny  of  Its  members  in  any  matter  by  which  civil  or  patrimonial 
rights  may  be  affected,  the  Courts  of  law  have  jurisdiction  to 
enforce,  against  the  Church,  compliance  with  its  own  rules  and 
constitution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  was  positively 
affirmed  that — 

*  tlw  Ertablished  Church  and  its  judicatories  form  a  recoguiet'l  iueti- 
tatioB  tii  the  country;  that  the  judicatoriua  ato  of  thu  duHcrijitiou 
which  exorcise  jurisdiction  by  the  authority  of  tbe  couotry ;  that 
their  Courts  aro  Hupremo  and  iudepeadcat  Courts  in  ooolusiaslical 
msMun;  that  they  are  juat  as  supreme  as  tbu  Justiciary  Court  is  in 
ngud  to  crimiiial  quostioiw.' 

In  other  words,  while  the  attainment  by  any  Church  of  absolute 
spiritual  independence  is  impossible  in  Scotland — and,  for  that 
Matter,  in  any  organised  society — the  Establish  in  eiit  has  been 
affirmed  by  the  best  authorities  to  have  more  freedom  and 
disciplinary  authority  than  any  Dissenting  communion  that  is 
in  existence  or  may  be  created. 

p*urther,  the  leaders  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  have,  more 
patrlicularly  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  sought  very 
wisely  to  retain  and  strengthen  their  bold  upon  the  mass  uf 
dift  population  by  keeping  abreast  nf  mmleratc  religious  and 
tbaoKigical    progress.      The    gr^^t    lesthctic    improrcutent     in 
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Pmbytcrian  worsbip  effected  by  the  introdactinn  ioto  it  »[ 
trained  cboirs  and  organs,  and  of  what  is  in  pfTect,  if  not  ia 
name,  a  liturgy,  is  tn(;eable  in  the  first  instance  to  the  'iiuori- 
tinns'  uf  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotlfiod,  and  cspeetslW 
of  the  late  Dr.  Kobort  l,ee,  mtniiter  of  Grey/nan'  Churd, 
Edinburg^h. 

The  Moderator  of  the  late  Assembly  of  tho  Cbtireh  oi 
I  Scotland  took  occasion  in  the  course  of  his  closing  address  t<> 
comment  on  the  decline  uf  the  older  Sabbatariaoism  lo 
Scotland.  This  decline  may  not  at  flrat  be  quite  apparent  to 
the  English  visitor  to  tho  North.  He  finds  but  limited  tacilitici 
for  travel  on  the  first  day  in  the  week.  Sunday  trains  are  few 
and  slow,  and  start  at  inconvenient  hours.  Olaagnw  is  the  nnU 
city  in  which  the  tram-cars  are  run  on  that  day.  Libraries, 
museums,  and  art  gallfries  are  closed.  Yec,  undoubtedly,  s 
tendency  is  being  exhibited  to  soften,  if  not  ultimately  to 
aboltth,  what  a  Scottish  humourist  termed  the*  bitter ubscivanee 
of  the  Sftbhath.*  The  popularity  of  cycUng^  threatens  to  eSen 
a  rcvululiim.  Thousands  of  young  men  in  the  large  towns  now 
lake  advantage  of  the  statutory  cessation  from  labour  on  Sundsi 
to  go  into  the  country  ;  but,  according  lo  (he  reports  on  '  Sabbath 
observance'  with  which  the  tables  of  dissenting  Presbyteries 
almost  literally  groan,  very  few  of  them  attend  service  in  the 
rural  churthes.  The  by-laws  of  a  few  golf-clubs  permit  of  the 
playing  of  the  most  popular  of  Scottish  pastimes  on  the  day  a 

Sortion  of  which  John  Kaox  devoted  to  tennis.  '  .Sundaj' 
ocieties/  the  general  object  of  which  is  to  introduce  into 
Scotland  sotnt'thing  like  the  English  observance  of  ^  the  Lord's 
Oay,'  have  taken  root  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

Now  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  shown  little  or  no  alarm  at 
the  progress  of  what  used  lo  he  denounced  as  '  Sabbath  tlesecra- 
tion.*  Certain  of  its  leaders  sympathise,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
with  the  new  movement.  Dr.  Story,  Principal  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  who  is  Senior  Clerk  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  has  been  its  Moderator,  declared, 
in  the  course  of  the  recent  silting  of  the  Assembly,  in  favour  of 
ihc  Sunday  opening  of  museums,  public  parks,  art  galleries,  and 
libraries.     Preaching  from  an  Edinburgh  pulpit,  he  said: — 

*'  *Ia  CoatiD€)Dtal  oities — ^Qot  Itomau  Catholic  clticB,  but  Protcstaofc 
ciiioe,  in  which  the  faith  is  ek  sound  and  tbo  religion  as  pure  aa  our 


own — I  bavo  seen  on  tbeSuudny  afternooDEi  tbo  workiB«;  man  poaaiDg 
plcn«a»t  and  profitable  hours  with  bis  family  and  friends  in  gidlotjea 
full  uf  beautiful  works  uf  art,  the  trophica  of  aiiciont  civiiisatioo,  anA] 
tho  idvodUqiii  of  ffifldern  M-iciiice,  or  libteuiug  to  saorod  oiusio, 
toelevateuuirefliiQbiB  thoughlB;  and  in  our  owsoounlry  Ihav*i 
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proaperoos  Pliariflces  goiog  in  protentioiu  ilopuUtiorui  to  boseecii 
torn  conuoiU  to  nhut  np  all  eooh  rcsurts  on  vhit  thsy  mil  "the 
8ftbbatfa  <1»7,"  wliilo  all  tho  time  la  tbo  uoisonw  fact->riofl  wliicli 
insisbed  tbeir  ill-gotten  gains,  their  woftrio'l  Iftboururs  wnm  toiling 
•■  oo  cptber  days  to  miaistcr  to  their  luat  <jf  gold — «  sigbt  abhorrent 
to  men  uid  angels,  and  woloome  only  to  the  demon  of  hjpourisj.* 

That  lucb  words  coming  from  tucb  lips  should  have  beea 
received  witb  all  but  universal  approval  in  Scotland  is  of  the 
ntoinst  si{>ni(irAnre. 

What  is  with  a  perhaps  wise  vngueoess  stated  'liberal 
nligioufl  thought '  gravitates  more  readiljr  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland  than  to  any  of  its  present  or  possible  rivals.  The 
inglorious  Humes  and  Burnses,  Carlvles  and  Stevensons^  to 
whom  allasion  has  already  b4^cn  made,  find  themselves  nata- 
rally  not  altogether  uut  of  sympathy  with  a  Church  which  has 
taken  what  steps  are  In  its  power  t»  lighten  for  larmen  the 
bunlen  of  subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The  late 
Assembly  went  even  a  step  farther  in  the  direction  of  creed 
relaxELtJon.  By  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one,  it  agreed  to 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  '  to  consider  the  powers  which 
the  Cbarch  possesses  of  modifying  the  terms  of  the  miaister*! 
formula  of  adherence  to  the  Confession  of  Faith.'  The  real 
inwardness  of  this  proposal  may  be  gathered  from  the  speech 
that  was  delivered  by  Principal  Story  in  support  of  it.  For  in 
that  speech  he  saiit  outright  that  he — 

*did  not  sappoee  that  any  member  of  Aasetnbly  wonid  deny  that 
the  mind  of  ih'^  Chiiroh  feowmrds  the  Oonfeeaion  of  Faith,  and  tntrarda 
all  formnlan  rec)airiiig  the  ■dbsrenoe  t>f  the  clergy  to  tho  Canfasiiion 
of  Faitfa,  bad  advanced  very  mach  from  the  position  it  occupied  two 
hondred  yeus  ago.  It  was  impossiblo  for  any  man  who  bad  any 
ittleraoarae  with  the  world  at  large  to  denr  that  in  tho  Church  the 
exirtenoo  of  th<>  ConffMsion  of  Faith  bad  Moome  a  burden  heaviar 
than  many  of  them  could  bear.' 

These  are  remarkable  words  as  coming  from  any  Churchman, 
but  tbey  are  specially  remarkable  as  coming  from  one  who 
took  ft  leading  pan  a  few  years  ago  in  bringing  about  the 
expulsion  from  the  Church  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Uobinson, 
on  the  ground  that  in  his  book,  'The  Saviour  in  the  Xcwcr 
Light,*  he  bad  published  views  contrary  to  the  creed  be  had 
sabscribed. 

In  support  ol  the  view  taken  by  Professor  Story,  reference 
ky  be  made  to  some  remarkable  statistics  which  indicate  at 
least  a  temporary  decline  in  the  number  of  students  attending 
the    Theolo^c&l     Halls    of   the    different    Churches.     In     the 
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Church  of  Scotland  tbii  number  hat  rnllen  from  24G  in  18S9 
to  1^6  in    18ifti.     In  the  Free  Church  there  bas  been  in  lis 
jrean  &  fall  from  60  to  27,  and    in    the  United  Fresbjt«iiiL 
Cburch  a  fall  from  90  to  5G.      No  doubt  the  preKtrnt  popularitT 
of    materialistic    ideals    of  happiness,  the    unatiractirrncss  of 
the  clerical  career  from  a  pecuniary  point    of    view,  and  the 
fact  tb»l  all  the  Churches  liave  been  of  late  orerstocked  wiiii 
ministers,  have    contributed    to   this    decline.     But   it  is  also 
admitted  that    a    chief  cause  of   the    falling  off  is  the  unwiU 
lingness    of    man^    of    the    mure    thoughtful    of   the    educated 
joung  men  of  Scotland  to  bind  themselves  to  preach  for  life 
what  they  regard  as  *  a  creed  outworn/ 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  Free  Cburch  would 
have  taken  the  lead  in  some  movement  in  the  ^lirection,  not 
of  a  great  theological  revolution  in  Scotland — which  is  neither 
desired  nor  practicable — but  of  such  a  simplification  of  the 
existing  theological  standards  as  would  represent  the  actual 
mind  of  both  clergy  and  laity.  But  the  leading  scholars  of 
that  Church  do  not  appear  to  believe  thnt  the  coniemplated 
union  will  have  broadening  effects  upon  doctrine;  they  have 
at  all  events  taken  almost  no  part  in  the  movement.  It 
is  possible,  of  course,  that  after  the  union  has  been  consummated 
there  may  come  a  definite  demand  for  the  revision  of  the 
Westminster  Standards.  A  similar  Presbyterian  onion,  which 
is  being  effected  in  Australia,  is  associated  with  a  pmpcual 
for  the  simplification  of  iheulogical  subscription.  At  present, 
however,  there  is  no  such  movement  in  either  of  the  coalescing 
Churches.  On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Salmond,  the  Principal  of  the 
Free  Church  College  in  Aberdeen,  gave  utterance  some  time 
ago  to  the  hope  that  the  present  negotiations  would  end  in  the 
formation  of  a  great  '  evangelical '  Church — a  Church,  that  ts  to 
say,  which  would  concentrate  its  energies  on  the  consen-alion 
of  Presbyterian  orthodniy. 

It  appears  then  that,  should  the  Cburch  of  Scotland  seek  to 
grapple  in  a  spirit  of  resolute  reasonableness  with  the  social  and 
religious  prnbtems  that  confront  the  country,  its  efforts  will 
hardly  he  anlicipate<l  nr  outrun  by  rival  communions.  Its 
connexion  with  the  State  gives  it  a  certain  amount  of  freedom 
— the  freedom  from  anxiety  about  its  own  maintenance  as  an 
organisation — in  facing  pressing  questions,  which  no  other 
communion  possesses.  It  is  not  weakened  by  the  struggles  of 
ecclesiastical  factions,  or  even  of  theological  parties.  Sometimes 
vague  charges  of  '  Uitunlism  '  and  '  Hationalism  '  are  brought 
against  it,  bt-cause  certain  of  its  members  have  recently  fnrme«l 
two  associations,  the  Scottish  Church  Society  and  the  Scottish 
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Charrh  Uninn.  Hut  the  Society  rnntpmplikles  nothing  more 
formidable  ibiin  a  more  vivid  realisation  of  the  ipirilual  signi- 
ficance of  the  sacraments  than  at  present  exists  ;  and  the  Union 
cnnlincs  its  ntlrntion  to  ascertaining  what  is  the  amoant  of 
theological  'tibertv  *  that  is  actually  ptrinitted  to  the  Churcli  by 
its  constitution.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  that  'liberty*  is  cod- 
dittoned  by  its  State  connexion.  The  Church  cannot  alter  its 
creed  except  with  the  consent  of  Parliament.  Meanwhile  it 
cannot  do  better  than  conlcmplalc  past,  present,  and  future,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  late  Principal  Tulloch,  who»e  death  was  one  of 
the  greatest  losses  it  has  sustained  during  the  lost  quarter  of  a 
century. 

'Thoagbt  most  advance,  and  nono  need  trj  to  check  it  Bat 
while  we  move  forward,  let  us  revere  the  past ;  and  as  we  enter 
within  the  gates  of  a  new  era,  let  ns  look  hack  with  admiratiou,  and, 
so  far  as  we  can,  with  love,  if  not  with  regret,  to  the  great  figures 
stand  at  the  illominated  portals  of  the  old.'* 


Tbe  Church  of  Scotland  has  withstood  all  onslaughts  from 
without,  and  rcvivetl  after  all  internal  schisms.  It  has  survived 
Mr.  Gladstone's  accession  to  the  ranks  of  its  opponents,  and 
even  the  offer  of  the  Liberation  Society  of  a  prize  ol  25/.  for  the 
essay  that  should  best  and  most  speedily  accomplitb  its  down- 
fall. It  may  continue  to  possess  its  soul  in  peace,  and  to 
verify  its  historic  motto.  Arc  lamen  consumehatur,  so  long  as 
Bt  retains  its  bold  on  that  *  robust  humanity  '  which,  acf^rding 
to  a  bigh  though  forgotten  authority,  'is,  in  every  country,  on 
tbe  side  of  an  Kstabllshed  Church  that  makes  no  blunders. 


■Luther  and  otber  Leaden  of  th«  KefonDstioa,'  («d.  188SJ,  p.  (iS. 
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it  cETtaislj  lovoll;,  if  aac 
»«  to  uke  tawpciuw  u  k,  He 

imf4i^  Vtmitt^om  WMild  alone  cs«m  ■•  to 
Vnaw  m  liiMwIwfife  wbicfa  th«  bookj  bcCorc 
■M  M  •ftf'Ut  f«rrrrt(«iiT«  of  tb«  dwellers  on  cbe  b>tWr 
«y^  1^  Adantir.  T^f^  «r«  aa  widely  rziit«at,  do  <lo«bC, 
frmtt^lt**  ;  and  it  Mr,  htrtrna  avert  thai  m«j«i  Anericaoa  1 
«f  Um  I'liilippiDM  aa  a  irr<iup  of  Ulaads  '  floadn^  axoootf 
IIm  ftwlb  titm  KKntfirbcrr  between  Fiji  aod  Patagooia,*  w«  cu 
fmih  for  iIm  fact  that  hefme  tbe  war  it  waa  not  oocomnea  to 
1M  MjtMjf'^tltUimUrtl  Kr)|[IUI)mi>n  happj  in  the  belief  tbal 
MaffiU  Ii*  •ituatrd  ill  the  Wrst  Indie*. 

Nfit  l»nK  aRo,  in  a  niDf^szine  artirlf,  a  writer  pointed  oat 
lba(  lti*rfl  !■  a  UabiMn  in  riploration  at  in  everything  else,  and 
Ibal,  jiifll  ai  certain  lecurilira  are  from  time  to  time  ipcciall; 
briiUKtit  fitrwaid  to  be  dratl  in  by  Anander*  and  spnmlaton,  (O 
llila  or  ibat  CMUUlrv  vii|{a|{ra  tbe  attention  of  trarrllera  to  tbe 
txnnparNlive  raiiluiiKn  ul  all  utbcrt  until  such  time  as  it  is  to 
turn  ■ii|i|iliintr<l  Uy  ilaiun-ettior.  Tbe  poodulum  of  fasbion  has, 
iiul«t*d,  awuDK  iil'lt-ii  rnougli  of  late  yean  between  the  Eqoator 
and  Ibo  Arttlt.  Mciit  of  Africa  bas  been  mapped  out  like  an 
Kngllab  cnunly,  and  lince  Nnntcn'a  exploit  we  bave  almon 
l«*ni(  l»  iiieak  ditinprctfullr  of  the  Nurth  Pole;  but  tbr 
■vgulnriiji  (iJ  llir  ftwin||;  hut  iifvrr  been  broken  by  any  deflectino 
lowanU  ihr   Pliili))pin«ra.     Tliougli  nearly   four  centorie*  ban 
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^^B  the  group  for  his  master,  Charles  V.,  the  interior  nf 
^^bC  the  istanOa  is  still  practically  onknown,  the  very  coast 
^Bre  in  places  buL  vajfuely  charted,  and  ther<>  must  still  be 
^Hwhich  ba%'c  never  seen  a  nhite  man.  Year  by  year,  as 
^^BJities  of  travel  increase,  the  Hood  of  Englishmen  making 
^^pmnd  tnur*  frnthers  strength.  Australia,  India,  and  Nen- 
^Hd  are  scarcely  stranger  to  us  than  were  Italy  and  S|)aiii  to 
^Hlbers.  A  verj  large  projmrtinn  of  what  has  been  termed 
^■Rtred  class  can  claim  the  mild  distinction  of  having  been 
^Htbe  world  ;  and  if  we  have  not  crossed  Africa  ourselves, 
^Bof  us  probably  number  among'  our  acquaintance  some 
^BmdTentornus  spirit  who  has  performed  ibis  feat.  But 
^Bhough  alive  to  the  impruprtely  uf  the  second  /  in  Manila, 
^Pirith  every  confidence  in  tbc  geographical  position  of  that 
P",  how  many  arc  Ihere  of  us  who  have  visited  it,  or  could 
■t  ofi-hand  tbc  names  of  half-a-duzcn  ulhur  towns  in  the 
|U|>eUgo? 

Bt  is  easy  to  understand,  then,  why  the  biblit^aphy  of  the 
bids  is  so  limited,  and  limile<l,  moreiiver,  not  only  numeri- 
P^,  bot  in  chnracter.  For,  while  in  the  case  of  other  lands 
■ft  like  semi-civilised  condition  the  authors  who  treat  of  thetn 
^Hf  various  cjiilings — prospectors,  missionaries,  sporumen, 
Plm,  political  Residents,  or  even  professional  treaty -seekers 
Uyef|uippcd  with  flags — we  have  nothing  from  the  pea  of 
n  mcb  upon  the  Philippines.  All,  or  almost  all,  of  those 
HP  have  published  accounts  of  the  group  can  be  classed  under 
pWieiids:  professed  nnturalisu  or  collectors,  and  persons 
|P^ed  in  commerce  in  Manila.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
raericaa  authorities,  seeking  iorortnation  upon  their  newly 
ka|iiire4l  possessions,  chose  as  their  advisers  a  representative 
hitD  each  class.  Mr.  Foreman's  long  residence  in  the  capital 
Hd  intimate  knowledge  of  island  politics  rendered  bis  opinion 
tost  valuable,  while  Mr.  (now  Frofessor)  I).  C-  Worcester,  as  a 
hnnber  of  Professor  Steere's  second  scienti5c  expeilition,  and 
kider  of  the  Menage  Mission  in  18i>0,  had  visited  all  the  more 
bopoTtant  islands.  Their  books,  therefore,  as  possessing  a 
kiore  solid  basis  of  knowledge  than  most  of  the  others  on  our 
tilt,  may  first  claim  oar  attention. 

Mr.  Foreman's  'The  Philippine  Islands,'  first  published  in 
1890,  now  presents  itself,  in  view  of  recent  events,  in  a  revised 
ud  enlarged  form.  The  revision  has  been  but  slight;  the 
enlargement  is  incontestable.  While  the  former  seems  to  have 
confined  itself  to  a  84>rt  of  game  of 'general  post '  among  the 
chfeplers,  the  enlargemcot  is  chiefly  due  to  tbc  addition  of  an 
"WMi  of  the  Tagalog  rebellion  and  the  American  campaign. 
^  On 
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On  the  whnlp,  the  book  may  Iw  repanjed  aa  the  Btundnrd  wotlt 
in  English   upon  its  subject,   liut   it   nevertheless  leaves  a  good 
(leal  to  be  desired.     Mr.  Foremnn  has  thought  it  necessarr  lo 
write  at  great  length  upon  the  history  of  the  islands ;  indeed, 
nearly  one-hMf  ol  the  volume  is  thus  taken  up,     Bat,  unfoctn* 
tiulely,  though  he  seems  to  have  been  at  some  pains  to  get  Uu 
information,  he  does  not  appenr  to  have  always  made  hitniclf 
acquainted  with  the  proper  authorities,  and,  in    consequence, 
bis    account    of    the    first     discovery    suCTers    from     abuodaot 
errors.      Even    the    names   of   Magellan    and  his    compadrt  of 
earlier  days,  Ruy    Faleiro,  uce  rendered    as  MagballaDes  and 
Talrru,  botli  of  whicb  forms  tlicy  were,  of  course,  as  guiltless 
of  signing  after  their  Sp&niib  naturalisation  a«  before  it.     It  is 
impossible  to  leaU  the  book  without  wishing  that  its  author, 
instead  of  ransacking  local   libraries,  had  confined   himself  to 
the  relation    of   bis    own  experiences  and  obserrations.      His 
arcount  of  the  Tagalug  rebellion,  of  which  hia  knowledge  is 
unique,  is  a  %'aluablc  contribution  lo  the  history  of  the  islands, 
and  is  so   rigorously  and  clearly  written  that  the  reader  iriU 
regret  that  a  like  treatment  of  tlie  other  branches  of  his  subject 
ha»  not    been    adopte<l.      Mr.  Foreman   would   have    been    the 
better   for  judicious  editing,  and  might  with   advantage  Uare 
paid  more  attention  to  bis  index.     Jlut,  in  spite  of  these  faults, 
the  book  afTords  a  vast    mass   of   information,  of    which    that 
cuucerniag  politics  and  agricalture  forms  the  most  impurtaat 
part. 

Professor  Worcester's  narrative  of  travel  is  of  roarkedljr 
dini'ieiit  type.  He  begins,  it  is  true,  witb  a  chapter  on  bisLory. 
which  he  acknowledges  in  bis  preface  has  been  drawn  from  .\lr. 
Foreman's  summary.  That  summary  is  purged  of  none  of  its 
errors,  but  Professor  Worcester  has  curtailed  it  to  a  score  of  pages. 
For  the  rest,  he  rclales  his  adventures  in  and  about  the  varioos 
islands  in  a  simple  and  straightforward  manner,  whicb,  if  some- 
what disappointing  to  the  naturalist,  as  almost  studioasly 
avoiding  reference  to  his  own  special  subjects,  embodies  oiudl 
information  upon  parts  of  the  archipelago  little  if  at  all  kaown 
to  Europeans.  Professor  Worcester  has  published  an  admirable 
monograph  on  the  ornithology  of  the  group,  and  made  extensire 
collections  In  other  fields  of  natural  science  ;  but  from  his  book 
no  one  would  guess  that  he  knew  a  hawk  from  a  hand-saw,  or 
would  have  eipertenccd  the  slightest  astonishment  if  one  of  his 
orchids  bad  proved  to  be  a  Cattleyo.  Although  the  unsparing 
intro«Iuclion  of  technical  details  into  a  book  addressed  to  the 
general  putdic  may  not  be  advisable,  most  pt^ople  would  feel 
that  if  [he  fascinating  travels  of  Wallace  and  13aces  were  suipped 
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SreSal  about  beast  and  bird  ihey  would  lose  half  their 
p.  Professor  Worcester's  knoirtcdf^  of  the  aTchip(>laga, 
[fa  only  that  of  a  visitor,  while  Mr.  Foreman  claims  an 
nimct*  uf  manj  ^ears,  is  much  wider  than  that  of  the  latter. 
n  >ref  lodced,  but  few  of  the  islands  which  have  not  been 
td,  if  not  thoroughly  cxplorml,  by  him.  To  one  atfttem(?nt 
it  be  makes  in  bis  preface  we  must,  however,  take  exception 
*t  Mr.  Fveretl  has  lieen  the  only  other  naliirnlist  to  make 
uive  coltections  in  the  islands.  Dr.  PUten,  the  Oermaa 
sotor,  who  has  perhaps  travelled  more  widely  in  Malaysia 
I  any  person  during  the  last  quarter-century,  sent  home  an 
nous  mass  of  material  from  the  arcbipelugu,  though  most  uf 
appears  never  to  have  been  described.  Mr.  F.  VV.  Burbidge 
ptigatc-d  the  botany  of  Sulu  some  twenty  years  ago,  and, 
^nosDtly,  Dr.  Guillcmard  published  a  list  of  the  birds  of 
'  proap.  Most  important  of  all,  however,  are  the  recent 
Ktions  of  Mr.  John  Whitehead,  whose  wonderful  trouvaiUa 
Hw  Luzon  highlands  have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon 
Inions  of  geographical  distribution. 

D  Mr.  Stevens's  '  Vesteniays  in  the  Philippines'  we  bare 
,perien<:cs  of  a  young  Hostonian  in  a  house  of  busioeM 
ila,  who  made  the  most  of  his  somewhat  liberal 
«  by  visiting  such  islands  as  be  could  daring  bis  two 
idence.  Mr,  Stevens  is  an  American  of  the  Americans ; 
fortunately,  no  scruples  about  history.  For  him  the 
MDt  is  the  only  thing  that  matters,  and  he  plunges  at  once  t» 
hoM  ret  with  an  alacrity  that  is  refreshing.  We  get  everything 
bst  hand,  and  he  does  not  stop  to  serve  up  a  recluiuffi  of  other 
b's  experiences  or  opinions.  He  has  not  read  Mr,  Calverley's 
jtt  on  *  Forever,'  and  spells  'onto*  as  a  single  word;  he 
Uns  Manila  a  '  side-tracked  capital,'  and  shows  other  signs  of 
Dsatlantic  literary  methmls  ;  but  if  anyone  desires  tr>  know 
It  daily  life  in  the  Philippines  is  like,  he  will  find  it  more 
MUely  and  vividly  portrayed  in  this  little  volume  of  a  couple 
liondred  pages  than  in  any  of  the  others  that  lie  before  us. 
r  statistics  of  export  and  import,  for  all  the  'ologies,  for 
Etics,  and  so  forth,  readers  must  go  elsewhere,  though  they 
y  find  many  side-lights  upon  these  questions  scattered  through 
book.  It  is  the  vie  intime  of  the  place  that  Mr.  Stevens 
lu  to  portray,  and  he  portrays  it  excellently. 
Uajor  Youngh  us  band's  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  soldter- 
risL  Well  known  as  an  author  on  Indian  frontier  wars,  he 
islso  written  on  Japan,  but  his  visit  to  this  latter  country,  if 
remember  aright,  was  scarcely  less  hurried  than  the  trip  of 
^^  u  present  volume  is  the  outcome.  It  is  not  to  him, 
^B  therefore. 
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therefore.  tliM  we  muit  look  for  information  tuch  as  Mr.' 
Foreman's  long  residence  aod  Prufeuor  Wurcester's  exleniin 
travels  supply.  His  hook,  indeed,  makes  uo  claim  of  this 
niLture,  and  is  merely  tbe  ref»rd  of  a  flying  visit  paid  to  ManiU 
after  the  Americans  had  taken  pussession,  wilb,  apparently,  itit 
interviewing  of  AguinaUlo  as  its  cltivf  object.  It  scarcelj 
exceeds  tbe  doinain  of  journalt&tic  literature,  and  is  cbiHIr 
valusblo  for  its  pictures  of  life  among  the  American  soldiety 
after  the  occupation.  The  author  has,  aa  usual,  succumbed  la 
the  temptation  of  writing  a  chapter  on  the  history  of  tbf 
Philippines,  and  has  fallen  into  worse  errors  than  Mr.  Foreman, 
from  whom  he  seems  in  part  to  have  rnndcnsed  his  aocount; 
he  apeaki,  for  instance,  of  the  first  discoverer  of  the  arehipela^ 
as  *  battling  his  way  round  the  promontory  nnw  known  as  Cspe 
Horn'- — a  feat  which  was  not  performed  till  nearly  a  hundred 
yean  later  by  Schouten  and  Le  Maire. 

The  last,  and  in  some  respects  the  most  noteworthy  of  all  the 
vnlumcs  rcrenlly  written,  is  that  by  Mr.  Ramon   Reyec  Lala. 
We  are  here  brought  into  contact  with  a  new  element.     VVe 
have  seen  what  are  the  opinions  of  Englishmen  and  Americans 
upon  the  islands;  M.  Marche,  in   his  *Lu<;on  et  Palaoan,*  has 
given  us  those  of  a  travelled   Frenchman,  aad^though  now 
somewhat  out  of  date — Herr  Jagor's  *  Keisen  in  den    Philip- 
pioen  '  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ncrurate  and   interesting  uf 
all    accounts  jct    written.     But  in   Mr.   Lata's   work    we  hare 
things  Irom  the  point  of  view  of  a  Pbilippino — for  as  such  be 
boldly  pn>claims  himself,  not  only  on  the  tille-pagv,  hut  on  the 
cover  of  bis  bfrnk,  appcnfling  two  photographs  of  himself  to 
overcome  any  remaining  doubt  on  the  readers  part.      Mr.  Lala 
tells  us  Bomelhing  oi  his  own  story  in  liis  preface.     Kducatcd  at 
*St.  John's  College  in  London,'  and  in  Npufchalet,  he  claims  to 
have    *  travelled    considerably '    in    Europe,     On    returning    to 
Manila,  his  sympathy  with  the  insurgenu  led  to  bis  banishment, 
and  be  fled  for  refuge  to  the  United  States,  where  he  became 
naturalised.      A  personal  friend  of  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Rixal,  of 
Aguinaldo,  Agoncillo,  and  others,  his  knowledge  of  the  present 
crisis  antl  the  events  which  led  to  it  is,  perhaps,  as  wide  as  that 
of  Mr.  Foreman.      His  American  life,  however,  has  le<l   him  to 
take  a  view  different  from  that  of  his  insurgent  friends,  and  be 
considers  that  the  latter  'will  most  surely  live  to  recognise  and 
appreciate    the    unsullied    manifold    advantages    and     benefits 
incident  to  Amerii  an  occupation.'     His  hook  is  deilicated  to 
Admiml  Dewey,  'whose  recent  great  victory  over  the  Spaniih 
fleet   has   ht-gun    a    new   era  of   free»lom   and    pri«|>«Tity  lor  my 
country,'  and  to  President  McKlnlcy,  who  doubtless    fervently 
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lat  tlio  remainilf^r  of  tlie  ei^ht  intllion  Pliiiippinos  ihat 
Ii^d  to  atlopt  (equally  praiseworlbj  opinions.  Mr. 
ttrong'  points  are  bis  history  of  ibe  tleveinpment  of  com- 
in  the  islands  and  bia  account  of  ibe  prevailing  conditions 
pnlture.  Ho  handles  his  adopted  Unguaf[e  well,«nd  ereo 
rs  to  qaote  Mr.  Kuskin,  but  at  the  snme  time  he  dopK 
upl<!  to  draw  upon  Mr.  Foreman  freely — perhaps  a  little 
'clr — for  his  fart*.  The  hundred  and  fifty  illusLrationa 
I  ftid  bis  descriptions  are  serviceable  in  rendering  the 
B  featores  of  the  country  intelligible  to  tbe  reader, 
Be  Isr^  number  of  native  types  given  will  be  appre> 
B>^  all  who  are  iDterestcd  in  the  elbnology  of  tbe 
lUgo. 

HC,  then,  arc  tbe  must  recent  sources  of  information  which 
ire  upon  the  Philippines,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
Bpnugraph  upon  this,  one  of  tbe  richest  and  most  beautilul 
■61'  the  earth,  remaina  yet  to  be  written.  Few  places,  as 
Bens  remarks  in  Americanese,  are  more  hopelessly  'side- 
B  ;  yet  if  we  turn  a  leaf  and  look  into  tbe  (x>miDg  century 
}  a  bri^'hler  future.  Lesseps'  great  scheme— tbe  scheme  of 
J  Spanish  explorers  three  centuriea  and  a  half  before  bim 
I  then  be  an  acc4>mplisbed  fact :  the  ships  of  the  western 

will  pour  through  tbe  canal  and  across  tbe  Pacific  to 
,  and  history  will  repeat  itself  in  tbe  revival  of  the  old 
route  of  thcAcapulu)  galleons.  Then  Manila,  *  the  moth - 
capital  of  the  East,'  as  one  of  our  auibors  terms  bcr,  will 
pa  find  herself  no  lon^fer  'side-tracked.'  but  tbe  chief  port 
B  of  the  i^realesl  of  the  world's  highways. 
present,  it  must  be  admitted,  there  are  few  signs  of  this, 
ravetler  in  the  remote  East  who  desires  to  visit  Magellan's 
anf  St.  Lazarus  will  not,  perhaps,  find  them  as  inaccessible 
I  Ladrones,  but  he  will  wish  that  steamers  were  more 
at,  and  that  they  were  a  little  better  found.  As  he  pastes 
pdor  Island,  and  wonders,  ignorant  of  tbe  Spaniard,  why 
ral  Dewey  was  permitted  to  enter  so  quietly,  he  will  ^reet 
agnificent  eipanse  of  Manila  Hay  with  a  pleasure  even 
d  that  evoked  by  its  natural  beauty,  for   tbe   passage  from 

Kong,  it  is  safe  to  say,  has  been  rough,  and  the  cuisine 
itirely  satisfactory.     Leaving  Cavite,  tbe    Portsmouth  of 

in   the   East,  on  the  starboard   side,  a  short  hour's  steam 
I  him  to  his  destination,  and,  stepping  into  a  boat,  he  ta 
the  yellow  stream  of  the  Pasig  to  disembark  at  the 
Kspaiia. 
of    all    tbe    sights    that    meet     his    eye,   the    most 
■  will    be    the    signs  of    busy  life    that    everywhcro 
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surrounil  Ijim.     He  has  not  cnncviviMJ  of  the  city  as  so  popnloU, 
albeit  iLe  oldest  European  settlement  in  the  East  arterGoa-.ud 
ha  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  astonish  bitn.    Thebriigi 
leads  from  Old  Manilft,  Legaspi's  fortified  town,  to  the  raocten 
citjr  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  and  across  it  is  pourinj;  i 
crowd  which,  to  those  acqtiainted  only  with  the  trite  seaportiol 
the  East,  wears  au  ui)r»iniliar  aspect.     The  visitor  may  nottc 
Mtonisbi'd  at  the  corl'effe  of  the  *  (inhemador  CapitAo  GeDcn),* 
with  its  whistling  outriders  commanding  an  arrest  of  traffic, bal 
be  will  turn  round  to  stare  at  the  carriage  with  the  four  milk' 
while    stpcils    which    bears    the    archbishop — Nozalcda,  mofl 
bated  of  all  bated  ecclesiastics  in  the  land.     Perhaps  it  is  i 
Jiesta — -Jiestas  arc  even   mure    numerous    than  Sundays    id  tbe 
Philippines — and  the  elaborate  proccssinn  of  long-robcd  frisn 
which     is    making    its    war    up    the    Etcolta,   white    rerivin^ 
mental    pictures    of    like    scenes    in    Seville    or    Cadiz,    toob 
novel  in  its  milUu  of  strangely  clad  natives  and  the  troptol 
air    which    pervades    everything.       As    one    passes    along   tbf 
densely  thronged    qunys^    Chinese  are    chattering-    in    groapi, 
but  the  Spanish  which   falls  from  their  tips  seems  out  of  in 
latitude.     To  the  trained  eye  the  Malay  type  is  strong,  yet  fev 
sarong-  and  baju-cl^ii  natives  are  here :   it  is  a  land  of  shirt  and 
trousers  and  of  straw  hats.     Yet  the  effect  produced  ia  scarocl/ 
so  cnmmonplare  as  it  sounds,  for  the  Philippino  has  not  jtt 
learnt  to  tuck  in  the  former  garment,  and  is  not  without  the  \on 
of  his  race  for  bright  colour.       The  women's    dress  is   more 
characteristic  than  that  of  the  men.     The  wives  of  the  Spaniib 
otIiciaU,  no  doubt,  are  not  less  interested  in  the  Paris  fasbiou 
than  are  their  sisters  at  home,  but  (or  tbe  lower-class  natin; 
the  mestiza,  or  even  the  higher-bom   Phitippina,    the    AdHlar 
■nouveaufit  can  mean  little  but  colour — form  being  settled  by« 
law  inexorable  as  that  of  the  Medes  and   Persians.     The  skiit, 
in  wide  stripes  or  checks  of  bright  hues,  may  or  may  not  be 
covered  by  the  tapis  or    apron,  but  the  full  short  sleeves  sad 
the  curious  panuelo  or  kerchief  folded  over  the  bosom — amoo^ 
the  rich  a  veritable  work  of  art  in  embroidered  pixa  fabric — iff 
all-pervading,  save  among  tbe  poorest.     The  hair,  combed  off 
the  face,  and  generally  of  great  length,  streams  down  the  baci 
in  an  elion  cataract. 

To  the  south  and  cast  lies  tbe  old  city,  doll,  forlorn,  nai 
grim,  with  its  earthquake-shattered  walls  and  antiqaatid 
cannon  ;  its  moat  a  sewer  which  even  tbe  cholera  of  1882  failed 
to  cleanse.  Within,  it  is  a  city  of  the  dead,  in  spite  of  tir 
new  cathedral  which  now  replaces  the  earlier  building,  wboK 
VTUtubling   towers    stilt    serve    as   a   monument   of   dormssl 
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Kitmic  rorcet.     The  life  of   the  plac«  ba>  pass^  acrou    the 

TJmand  centres  in  ibe  Kscolta,  the  Ui'geai  Sirucl  uf  Manila, 

whtreare  shops,  tramways,  electric  lights^  and  all  the  adjancts 

af  wettem  cinlikatiua.     Not  that  all  touches  uf  local  colour  are 

goae.     The    tiled    roofs   have,    indeed,    given     place    to    th« 

■trodtr  of  conrngated  iron,  as  more  safe  in  times  of  earthquake  • 

bat  withio  the  charming  wide  balcunies  the  weather  is  kept 

001  b)'  sliding  lattice  screens,  much  like  those  of  Japisn,  except 

tliat  in  place  of  paper  the  squares  arc  filled  by  thin  sections  of 

ti»e  shell  of  the  pearl-oyster.     The    paremeat    of  the  smaller 

streets  is  more  than  bad,  the  mud  in  the  rainy  season  terrible, 

bat  worst  of  all  is  the   reckleu  disregard  of  sanitation  which 

otfcods     fastidious     Euiojwan     senses     at     every    step.      Major 

IfiDDghiisband  gives  some  detAili,  which  we  may  be  excused 

RMD  reproducing,  of  the  attempts  made  by  the  Americans  to 

sleanse  such  quarters  as  were  necessary  for  their  troops,  but  the 

rast  mass  of  this  modern  Augean  stable  yet  remains  to  be  dealt 

irith.     Ditches  and  canals  intersect  the  streets  and  are  regarded 

Ii6t  receptacles  fur  every  species  of  (ilth  ;  while  the  slops  of  the 

BOaeh'ild  art*  jrrked  from   the  upper  windows  with  adisitrgard 

i  the  fecliugs  of   the    passing    wayfarer  which    the    harilest- 

euted  iohahitaot  of  Edinburgh  in  past  days  would  not  have 

eeo  guilty  uL 

But,  fortunately,  there  are  other  aspecti  of  Manila  life,  and 

f  we  wander  out  in  the  direction  of  Brmita,  or  of  San  Miguel, 

reafaall  find  many  a  pleasant  tree-embowered  villa,  the  residence 

tf  some  Spanish  official  or  wealthy  mestizo.     We  may  leave 

laezplored  the  swarroiog  Tondo — the  district  of  the  fishermen 

iiul  waterfolk — Co  run    up   the   river,  beautifal    in   its   tropic 

Tcgetation,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  English  Club,  in  whose  cool 

TuandaU  we  may  rest  until  the  world  of  Manila,  rousing  itself 

[mat  its  siesta,  emerges    for  the    evening  promenade.     There 

tnj  not  be  much   beauty  in  the    Malecon,  whither  we   follow 

Ihcm,  but  at  least  we  get  the  pure  sea-breezes.     And  does  it 

sot  lead  to  the  Luncta,  where  the  finest  hand  in  the  East  daily 

pU)s  it«  best  to  half  the  city? 

For  the  patriot  Philippiuo^the  insurgent,  if  we  must  use  the 
hsnher  term — memories  other  than  those  of  operatic  music  and 
iining  mesiiza  are  connecleil  with  this  Prado  of  the  Pacific, 
nemories  little  likely  to  be  obliterated  by  time,  which  would  in 
tlieend,  perhaps,  have  hrooght  about  the  downfall  of  Spain  in 
'!>«  islands  as  sorely,  if  not  as  rapidly,  as  Admiral  Dewey's 
KVts.  To  one  of  its  lamp-posts,  which  stretch  in  ansiglitly 
"^ss  across  the  other  wise  bare  ov.it,  the  insurgent  leader* 
"t.  Rizal,  was  tied  early  one  morning  in  December  Iti^C,  and 
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shot  in  the  back  by  a  file  of  soldiers — *one  nf  PoUvtPJa'i 
■foulest  8Ct»,'  Mr.  Foreman  rightly  lermt  it.  Rizal  mu  but  ok 
of  ninny.  Here,  in  hundred),  g;uitty  or  innocent,  inturgeflt  or 
ArmpAlhiser,  the  Philippinos  have  paid  the  last  penally.  Thf 
confinement  of  iMie  tiundred  .init  sixty^nine  prisoners  OM 
August  night  in  a  dungeon  of  the  old  city  led  to  anotW 
*  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  * ;  and  though  their  number  was  tlm 
reduced  by  fifty-four,  on  the  following  morning  the  inrrirm 
were  taken  out  and  shot.     Mr.  Lata  lelJs  us  thai — 

■  Here  w«rti  cnsetod  some  of  tho  moat  horrible  tragodiw  io  tin 
reoent  robellion.  HnndrA^la  of  mUiva  prisouera  were  here  ez«eol«d; 
and  such  an  6zociitio&  wo^  mado  oocosiou  of  groat  rejoioiog.  Ul 
faabiooablo  Spnnish  clement,  men  and  n-omon,  waa  not  iraatiag  k 
vritnera  it ;  and  whilv  tba  bftod  disconrsed  a  lively  air,  llid  pw 
fellows  w«ru  Duide  to  atand  on  the  sea-wall  fooiog  the  sea :  at  I 
given  pigoal  tb»  6ring  tiquad  dischargod  a  ToUcy,  and  they  fell  doid 
or  mortally  wouuded,  wbilo  tho  unlookurH  cheered  for  tynuuiy  tod 
Spain."     (p.  187.) 

Nor  is  this  the  biassed  account  ofa  sympathiser  with  the  innn^ 
gent  cause,  for  other  witnesses  of  our  own  nation  hare  described 
how  the  victitns  were  shot  to  operatic  mustc  and  the  cheers  of 
the  Spaniards;  and  Major  Voungbusband's  book,  which  is  fallj 
furniiibcd  with  illustrations  of  battle,  innrder,  and  sudden  death, 
reproduces  aoine  of  [hese  scenes  from  pliotugranbs  taken  at  the 
time. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  it  is  perhaps  only  natural  to  make 
enquiries  for  the  bull-ring'.  There  is  one,  it  is  true,  but  iU  ' 
mere  existence  is  its  chief  feature,  for  it  draws  no  raat  crowd*, 
either  of  high  or  low,  aa  in  the  Peninsula.  Perhaps  the  island 
bulls  are  nllogotber  loo  tamp,  though  any  European  who  bas 
had  a  earabno  or  native  bulTalu  in  lull  pursuit  nt  bis  heels  must 
hnve  felt  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  suitability  of  this  animal  as  a 
substitute.  The  Phitipplno,  and  often  his  European  master, 
seeks  excitement  at  the  fjallera  instead,  for  cock-fighting  is  the 
ruling  passion  of  all,  young  and  old  ;  and  this  building  is  qaite 
ns  necessary  a  port  ot  every  village  as  the  friar  and  the  church. 
Indeed,  it  has  often  been  said  that  the  native,  if  caught  in  one  of 
the  fires  ao  frequent  among  these  7it/Nl-built  bouses,  will  seek 
to  save  his  favourite  bird  from  the  flames  rather  than  his  wife 
and  family. 

With  Manila,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  ord  inary  traveller's 
acquaintance  with  the  Philippines  will  begin  and  end.  He 
may  ascend  the  Pasig  to  the  beautiful  Laguna  de  Bar,  and 
perhaps  stay  at  Majayjay  on  the  slope  of  the  volcano  amid  some 
of  the  loreliest  scenerr  in  the  tropics,  but  unless  be  be  a  lorer 
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^Bird  or  beast  or  plant,  an  'ologitt  of  som«  sort,  he  will  not 
Heoturc  himsulf  further.  It  is  uo  Isd<1  uf  easy  travel  such  as 
J«r»,  where  provtstons  are  abundant,  roadi  f;ood,  and  weaiber 
coaditions  sure.  Here,  if  his  deaire  be  to  wander  into  the 
unknown,  be  will  have  necti  of  all  bii  resources,  of  all  his 
kiiowl*^^  of  the  shifta  and  expedients  of  camp  life..  No 
couDiry  in  the  world,  sureljr,  calls  for  more  patience  on  the 
part  ot'  the  explorer  than  does  this. 

Vet,  if  be  win  through,  bis  journey  will  more  than  repay 
ilim,  for  Ibcre  is  a  rich  barrett  waitiDg  to  be  garnered  in 
Almost  every  branch  of  science.  The  geographer  will  tnm  to 
ttie  great  island  of  Mindanao,  and  5nd  it  an  almost  untouched 
field  ;  the  eilinologist  will  meet  on  every  hand  with  matL-rial 
which  may  tbruw  light  on  tbe  unsolved  problem  of  the  origin 
of  the  various  races.  Even  Mr.  Whitehead,  in  spite  of  hie 
CEVelation  of  the  fauna  of  tbe  Luzon  uplands,  has  left  plenty  for 
the  aaturalist  to  do  elsewhere.  Here,  as  in  New  Guinea,  tbere 
is  still  room  for  tbe  coming  generatiua  tu  win  their  spurs. 

Bui,  even  as  a  mere  tourist,  it  is  possible  to  see  something  of 
ihe  land  and  enjoy  it.  We  may  omit  tbe  elaborate  outfit  of 
the  explorer,  but  it  is  as  well  to  have  a  goml  Tag/ilog  *  boy  *  as 
•errant,  and  to  pay  careful  attention  to  tbe  commissariat,  wbiie 
1  certain  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  language  is — and  pmbably 
for  some  time  will  be— a  necessity.  Thus  provided,  the  traveller, 
tbougb  be  will  nut  attempt  unknown  interiors,  may  visit  some 
of  ibe  more  sctilvd  districu  without  much  discomfort,  and  get 
some  idea  of  the  produces  and  capabilities  of  the  islands.  Of 
tbe  natives,  too,  be  will  learn  something,  of  tbe  Tagal  and 
Viiayo  at  least,  for  these  arc  tbe  peoples  with  whom  be  will 
be  brought  into  most  frequent  contact;  and  they  it  is,  as  we 
shall  sec,  wbo  bulk  most  largely  in  the  problem — by  no  means 
the  easiest  in  the  world — which  confronts  American  statesmen. 
The  Tagal,  blended  and  crossed  for  centuries  with  Chinese  and 
Spaniard,  and  to  a  less  degree  with  Japanese,  Mexican,  and 
Peruvian- — for  tbe  Acapulco  galleons  brought  over  not  a  few 
Mttlers  from  the  New  World — inhabit,  roughly  speaking,  the 
lower  two-thirds  of  Luzon,  and  tlie  island  of  Mindnro;  under 
Aguinaldo  they  are  vainly  striving  to  become  masters  of  the 
an.'bi|>elago.  The  Viia^os,  occupying  all  the  islands  between 
Luzon  and  Mindanao,  though  even  more  numerous,  are  less 
warlike,  and  are  not  likely  to  ^ve  their  new  rulers  much 
.ironble. 

It  is  in  Panaj,  whose  capital  llnilo  is,  next  to  Manila,  tha 
chief  |>ort  in  the  archipelago,  tb»t  tbe  tourist  is  most  likely  first 
Ao  become  atxjuainted  with  the  Visayosj  for  thither  most  of  the 
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insular  stesmen  teem  to  fint]  their  way.  The  island  Is  voitb 
visiting,  though  its  capital  canoot  be  called  attractive,  aai 
Mr.  Foreman  describes  it  as  *  very  dusty  in  the  dry  seas'iti,  uA 
in  the  wet  an  abominable  collection  of  filthy  pools.*  Out  E^otj 
ii  very  fertile,  and  commercially  perhaps  the  richest  of  lu 
group,  though  why  Don  Jose  Aguilar  should  tcim  it  *  the  yruurj 
of  the  Philippines'  it  is  diflicult  to  say;  for  it  is  celebrttid 
for  its  su^ar  and  tobacco,  tls  industry  of  the  beautiful  piof- 
applc  fabrics,  p\na  and  /lujti',  rather  than  its  rice.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  sugar  port  pctr  excellence  of  the  archipelago,  thoogb  modi 
of  this  prmluct  is  sent  thithar  from  Negroo,  and  enonnaos 
quantities  are  yearly  exported  to  America.  In  spite  of 
M.  de  Leval's  opinion  that  '  I'industrie  sucriere  est  a  i'agoaie,' 
the  port  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  Brsi  to  attract  the  attentioB 
of  the  Americans,  for  the  harbour  is  a  ^^ood  one,  and  far  \m 
frequently  visited  by  typhoons  than  Manila  ;  and  it  seems  likfl/ 
that  no  great  expenditure  will  be  necessary  to  dredge  the  rirer 
and  permit  large  ressels  to  lie  alongside  the  quays.  Here,  as  la 
other  islands,  it  is  probable  that  the  sugar-cane  will  gtre  place 
to  hemp  or  some  more  pnifitabie  crop. 

The  interintular  steamers  are  amoug  the  least  unsBtisfacion 
features  of  Spanish  rule  in  the  archipelago.  Kren  the  dmi- 
nected  height  of  '  round  trips  *  has  been  reached,  so  that  tlie 
Kuropean  risitor  has  at  least  the  opportunity  of  viewing  tl» 
islands  from  the  sea,  even  if  a  closer  acquaintance  with  tbtfo 
be  denied  him.  From  lloilo  be  will  have  no  difficalty  lb 
reaching  Cebu,  a  few  hours  distant;  for  thither,  assoredlj, 
be  is  in  duty  bound  to  make  his  way,  not  so  much  becauM, 
as  tbc  shrine  of  the  Holy  Child  of  Cebu — the  very  imagt. 
possibly,  which  Pigafetia  gave  to  the  queen  of  the  island  is 
1521 — it  is  the  Mecca  of  every  good  Philippiuo,  as  that  iti* 
historically  the  moat  interesting  of  all  the  ports,  and  com- 
mercially ranks  next  after  lloilo.  Here  Magellan  made  bU 
bloodless  conquest  of  the  people  after  his  marvellous  voyage 
across  the  Pacific,  and  bere,  upon  the  little  island  of  Magtao, 
wbicb  forms  ibe  harbour,  he  met  bis  death — *  our  mirror,  our 
light,  our  comforter,  our  true  friend,*  as  bis  mourning  comrade 
Figafctta  lovingly  describes  him.  A  half-ruined  monument 
commemorates  Uim  on  tbc  spot  where  he  died  ;  there  is  anotbtf 
in  the  town  of  Cebu,  and  yet  another,  bedecked  with  sea* 
monsters,  beneath  tbc  walls  of  Old  Manila.  Spain  has  done 
well  to  make  the  most  of  bur  hero,  even  though  be  belonged  ta 
her  by  no  right  of  birth.  What  would  she  not  have  girea 
for  such  a  leader  in  her  bitter  trials  of  to-dav  I 
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nor  is  it  ever  likely  to  regain  iti  fonner  poiition,  tboagh  its 
ttide  in  liemp  is  nonsiderable  and  its  coal  mines  likely'  to 
(wnme  Talaable.  Yet  it  is  a  far  pleasanter  town  tlian  Uollo, 
•iiich  we  hare  just  left ;  its  streets  are  clean  and  its  roads  cared 
fat.  Tbe  people,  loo,  seem  more  energetic  and  bright  than  any 
«e  hare  jet  encountereil.  Perliaps  it  is  this  wbicb  led  tUem 
mio  revolt  in  1896,  when  tboy  beat  their  rulers  and  eventually 
oecapied  the  town,  which  was  afterwards  bDmbarded  by  the 
Spuisb  g-unboatf.  Professor  Worcester  speaks  of  tbe  destruction 
VRMgbt,  and  of  tbe  ruthless  disregard  shown  for  the  lives  of 
the  women  and  children  of  the  insurgents  during  tbe  afTftir. 

Ttie  Pliilipjunes  possess  one  line  uf  railway,  tbe  only  pari 
«f  in  elaborate'  scUcuic  which  has  left  the  region  of  the 
tdetl  to  become  an  actuality,  .Many,  doubtless,  wish  that 
it  had  never  done  so,  for  contractors  and  shareholders  alike 
barat  their  fingers;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  others,  who 
icganled  tbe  Eastern  custom  of  a  'squeeze'  with  no  unfavour* 
ible  eye,  were  content  with  their  share  in  the  transaction. 
Starting  from  tbe  capital  and  passing  through  Bulacan  and 
Pampanga,  the  richest  districts  of  all  Luzon,  whose  great 
bftciendas  and  plantations  hare  by  this  time  probably  been 
noibitatecl  by  the  insurgents,  the  line  ends  at  Dagupan,  over  a 
baodred  miles  from  Manila.  Strangers  might  naturally  regant 
h  ts  affording  the  best  means  of  seeing  the  country,  but  unless 
tiwj  are  the  guests  of  some  rich  planter  friend — hospitality,  it 
tbould  be  mentioned,  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  country — they 
OT  likely  to  be  disappointed.  Nor,  If  wise,  will  they  yield  to 
tbe  temptation  to  venture  northward  to  the  great  valley  of  the 
Rid  Grande  de  Cagayan,  thn  most  noted  toba<!eo  district  in  tbe 
Philippines,  which  occupies  the  vrry  apex  of  this  quaintly 
irrtgaUr  island,  for  here  travel  will  partake  more  of  tbe  nature 
tfnploration. 

There  is  still  left,  however,  the  strangest  and  wildest  of  all 
lilt  groaps.  ^  We  have  seen  somewhat  of  tbe  I'agalog  and 
Viuyan  peoples,  and  found  them  exhibiting  no  very  marked 
•Uftrences  of  race.  But,  If  we  take  one  of  the  southern  line 
of  steamers,  which  touches  at  Palawan,  the  Sulu  group,  and 
Mindanao,  we  find  ourselves  in  quite  another  world.  The 
jVita-loving  '  Indio,'  with  the  ever-present  friar,  has  given  place 
»  the  piratical  and  turbulent  *  Moro,'  whose  hand  is  equally 
*gsiast  bis  northern  fellow-countrymen  and  the  hated 
'Cutilla.'  Ceniuries  ago,  how  long  wr  know  not,  these  fierce 
Mnhimmcdans  swept  eastward  from  Borneo,  driving  from  tbe 
lud  tbe  more  peaceful  people  of  an  earlier  Malay  immigration. 
In  days  not  verv  far  distant  their  praus  ravaged  all  the  Islands 
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as  far  ai  Mindoro,  but  steam  and  machine-goai  bavc  ipoUt  tbe 
trade;  anil  the  Spnniah  gunboats,  llicmgh  tlie^  did  not  soccwd 
in  totalljr  suppres&infp  piracy,  caused  its  days  to  be  nambcred. 
it  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Spanish  authority  in  llie 
'  interior  was  ever  more  than  nominal.     At  Zamboanga,  indeed, 
the  western  point  of  Mindanao,  the  surroundinijr  diatrirt  for  » 
little  distance  is  settled;    but    at  almost  every  other  pott  the 
Spaniards  lived    behind    loop-holed  walls  or  in  block-boaiei, 
their  monotonous  existence  only  broken  h^-  the  occa»t<inal  tund 
of  a  Sulu.     Travelling  in  these  lands,  tbeii,  the  wanderer  goM 
with  bis  life  in  hit  bands,  though,  if  he  has  time  to  explain  that 
lie  is  no  'Castitia,*  but  an  Englishman,  be  may  win  lonw  soit 
of  passport,  and  rejoice  in  thu  novel  and    picturesque  life  to 
which  he  hns  gained  admission.      The  less  venturesome  louriii 
wilt  coutcnt  himself  with  a  run  ashore  at  the  ports  of  call,  aoil 
will  take  the  beauties  of  the  land  for  granted.     Tbe  charming 
scenery  of  Sulu  Island  has  been  praised  by  almost  all  of  the 
few  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  betiuld  it,  and  to  escape 
from  its  fascinations  with  whole  skins. 

If  in  his  search  for  information  or  amusement  in  these  beau* 
tiful  lands  our  hypothetical  traveller  should  lake  some  such 
Journey  as  we  have  here  sketched  in  outline,  he  will  find  btmaelf 
in  possession  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  archipelago  to 
I  realise  some,  at  least,  of  its  vast  possibilitteg,  and  to  wonder 
at  the  colossal  stupidity  of  a  nation  who,  having  such  valuable 
possessions,  should  be  content  deliberately  to  throw  tbom 
away.  It  may  lie  said,  of  course,  that  the  first  revolution 
of  the  screw  of  Admiral  Dewey's  flagship  towards  .Manila  Bar 
could  only  lead  to  one  deno&me}it ;  that  the  conclusiuu  was 
foregone  ;  and  that  it  was  as  impoiisible  for  the  Cavite  action  not 
to  be  followed  by  annexation  as  it  would  be  for  ourselves  to  cede 
Cyprus,  and  for  a.  like  reason — that,  the  return  of  either  u»  the 
original  owner  being  out  of  tbe  question,  it  could  not  be 
abandoned  to  a  third  party.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
mure  than  probable  that  the  train  of  events  was  only  hastened, 
not  altered,  by  Admiral  Dewey's  guns,  and  that  the  fruit  would 
have  fallen  before  long  in  any  case,  whether  the  American  lap 
had  been  spread  to  catch  it  or  not.  The  coming  dcUarie  had 
long  been  foreseen  by  everyone  acquainted  with  Spanish  rule 
in  the  islands.  It  is  but  seldom  that  one  gets  unvsj'ying 
agreement  as  tn  the  causes  of  things;  but  alt  those  who  hare 
attempted  to  diagnose  the  case  of  this  latest  *  sick  uian '  of 
the  PaciBc  have  indicated  the  nature  of  the  disease  with 
remarkable  unanimity.  It  may  have  manifested  itself  by 
ditferent  signs  and  symptoms,  but  thej?  proceeded  from  one 
L .  and 
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ftitd  the  same  dwp-rooted  and  ronttitulionftl  maladj,  a  malady 
wttich  has  ever  djararteriinl  Spain  in  ber  ilvalings  with  ber 
colooiea — naiucl)-,  greeil.  To  greed  were  duo  ibi*  atifling  of 
all  «>minMce  and  induitrj  bj  taxes  and  tarifTfl  which  wouM 
be  tolerated  hy  no  ciriiiwrd  nation  in  the  world,  the  shameless 
injustice  meted  out  to  those  who  sought  the  courts  with  empty 
parses,  the  system  of  repression  which  has  goaded  an  ordinarily 
placid  and  easy-going  people  to  madness.  In  the  train  of 
pred  followed  the  twin  sisters,  cruelty  and  lust,  which  hare 
caused  the  name  of  Spain  to  be  execrated  throughout  the 
land.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  believe  some  of  the 
stories  which  have  been  recnr<Jed,  not  of  the  rnminal  or  lower 
classes  of  Spaniard,  but  of  the  officials  and  friars,  were  they 
not  aatbenticftted  by  the  best  possible  authorities,  such  for 
example  as  Mr.  Foreman  and  Professor  Worcester.  That  the 
condition  of  the  law-courts  should  be  thoroughly  coirupt  was 
a  mere  drop  in  the  unhappy  native's  cup  of  iniserv.  Still,  this 
is  bow  Mr.  Foreman  speaks  of  it : — 

'A  criminal  or  civil  lawsuit  in  the  FhilippineB  was  one  of  the 
worst  calatititiea  which  cuuld  befall  a  man.  Between  Qotarlep, 
ptoooraiorE,  EolicitorB,  barriK[i-r»,  and  the  sluj^gish  prooet^it  of  tho 
WOrtai  a  litigant  vetx  flutccd  uf  hie  tnimoy  .  .  .  aud  kept  iti  horrible 
wpeMii  and  doubt  fot  yuM*.  When  judgment  was  given  it  was  as 
bnd  to  get  it  executed  as  it  was  to  win  the  caEU.  Even  then,  wbeo 
lh»  qsestion  at  iseuo  was  suppoecd  to  be  scttlvd,  a  dofect  in  the 
mbUomo  could  always  be  cuuceutod  to  re-opvD  tbu  wholu  aSiur.  If 
Uie  case  had  been  tried,  and  juOgmuut  givt-u  uudur  tbu  Civil  (^o,  a 
way  was  often  found  to  oonvert  it  iuto  a  crimiuul  cafio;  acd  whvQ 
ippuently  settled  ander  tho  Criniiual  Cude,  a  flaw  could  bo  dii- 
oorercd  under  the  lisws  of  the  Indies  or  tliu  Sictu  Partidas,  or  tho 
Banum  Iaw  or  the  Novisima  Becopilaciou,  or  tlio  Autigoos  Fucroe, 
Decree*,  Royal  Orderv,  OrdoDeozss  de  Buen  Qohierno,  aud  so  forth, 
lij  which  tlie  caee  could  be  re-ojiened.  ...  A  peru/n  who  hod  not  a 
eent  to  lose  could  prot^ecute  another  of  mcims,  by  a  trumped-up 
kccunttioD,  until  he  was  ruiued,  by  an  **  iiift^rmaciun  do  pobrowL " — a 
deelaratioa  of  [M>verty — which  enabled  tho  proaccutar  to  keep  Lho 
CMO  going  as  long  as  he  cho&e  without  needing  money  for  fees.  A 
flMe  of  this  Itind  vos  often  got  up  at  the  iuHti^jatit^n  of  a  native 
bwyer.  Wben  it  had  gnne  on  for  a  cerioiu  time  the  prosocutor'a 
advuKT  proposed  an  "  extra-judicial  orrangemeaL" '     (p.  267.) 

Mr.  Foreman  gives  several  examples  from  his  own  knowledge, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote — cases  in  which  the  miserable 
defendant  was  slowly  but  surely  stripped  of  his  possessions  and 
ruined.  Instances  of  official  swindling,  the  same  author  tells 
•t,  are  far  too  numerous  for  bim  to  attempt  lo  include  ihem  in 
his  rolume.     Mr.  Lala  mentions  several ;  and   every   traveller 
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cnald  add  liberally  to  the  li«t  from  hit  own  cxperienre*.  1\a 
outbreak  of  the  insurrection  in  lij9G  afl'urded  excellent  opp«i- 
tanitiei  to  Lhuse  who  knew  how  to  proBt  by  them.  Tbey  tail 
but  to  hint  at  the  sympAtbies  nl  a  proiperou*  neighlM>ar  «ttk 
the  cause,  and  the  thing  was  done.  One  must  go  bsck  lo^ 
days  of  the  (nquisition  to  find  a  parallel.  Later,  during  tlir 
war,  when  thumbacrews  jtnd  iitlier  forms  of  torture  were  utpJ, 
what  wonder  that  retaliation  followed  !  If,  as  is  reported,  u; 
insurgents  on  more  than  one  occasion  roasttKl  their  captiret 
alive,  their  oppressors  were  but  reaping  a  harvest  of  the  iMtl 
tbey  themselves  had  sown. 

Of  the  cruelties  practised  before  the  war  we  have  abandiat 
stories — stories^  as  we  have  said,  whicb,  in  these  hypersensittte 
days  of  the  waning  century,  seem  wcll-nigb  incicdible 
Unmerciful  Beggings  of  those  unable  to  pav  their  tsxn, 
enforced  deportation  of  families  to  districts  it  was  desired  lo 
*  settle,'  fines  and  beatings  for  non-attendance  at  mass,  nfleatei 
against  women,  and  numberless  other  brutalities- — all  ibM 
were  of  everyday  occurrence.  Proffawir  VVorrester  tells  » 
what  he  saw  with  bis  own  eyes.  After  describing  an  instro- 
ment  he  found  in  Negros,  a  bamboo  pole  furnished  at  the  esil 
with  long  ropes  of  the  byuco,  a  pliant  creeper  bearing  tnnil 
formidable  recurved  thorns,  be  goes  on  to  explain  its  ue. 
They  were  employed,  it  sccins,  to  catch  defaulting  taxnayen. 
The  bouse  of  the  victim  being  surrounded,  he  was  callou  upoa 
to  Burreiid<.-r : — 

'  If  ho  attomptcd  to  eecapo,  one  or  moro  uf  Ibo  man-catcbcn  lu 
Roppod  agaiuEt  iiiut,  and  aftt-r  that  bo  Lad  uthor  Uiitigu  to  tbiak  d\ 
Wlieti  the  atadrilleros  returned  with  their  morning's  catch  thai 
fuUowud  u  tjuuuo  which  via»  not  plca^ut  to  look  upon.  Kaob  oapltit 
wau  compelled  to  strip  to  the  waist  aud  lie  down  on  a  bench,  who* 
ho  w&fi  flogged  in  a  moat  soieiiti&c  manaor.  Tbo  Btripea  Mit 
inflicted  with  a  rattan,  wliicli  cut  the  skin  and  biuught  blood  wilh 
the  first  blow,  and  were  laid  on  diagonally  acroM  tbe  bocki  fist 
from  tho  right  side  and  tbon  from  the  loft,  thaafonning  a  plAWM 
chcckor-hoard  puttoru.  Wo  were  often  forced  tu  witncM  thawonil 
whippings  (iiirmg  onr  stay.  .  .  .  After  the  whipping  tbojwaraikd 
into  the  JAil  .  .  .  aud  kept  there  until  relatiycs  orfricndd  paid  thoir 
debts.  If  there  wan  too  mnch  delay,  another  whipping  foUowsd. 
Men  Bomettmea  died  from  the  effootH  of  tbcge  beatings,  and  mam 
were  Biibjected  to  tha  Batne  inbonuui  treatment  as  men.'     (p.  US' ' 
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While  staying  at  Zamboanga,  Mr,  Worcester  witnessed 
incident  which  he  gives  witlumt  comment.  Indeed,  the  malt«r- 
uf-fact  way  in  wbtch  he  relates  these  examples  of  Spaniill 
manneis  lends  Ihvm  additional  weight     The  victim  was — 
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*.  .  .  .  m  grey-heAdccI  old  follow  about  tho  place,  wlio  did  somo 
Tork  in  the  8t«blce.  Ho  one  day  chanced  to  pens  through  n  room  in 
wMcli  we  were  flitting,  in  compfin;  with  terenil  Spanish  nfficcrs,  and 
ODO  of  the  latter  ordered  hint  to  bring  a  drink.  Although  he  wai 
not  a  waiter  ho  set  off  on  tho  errand  ;  but  ho  wait  old  and  rIow,  ancl 
when  he  rotamod  the  officer  flew  into  a  passion  beranse  he  had  been 

Eme  so  long,  knocked  him  down,  and  kicked  hia  ribs  in.     We  found 
im  later,  dfiog,  in  a  horse-manger.'     (jk  128.) 

The  feud  has  ever  been  a  bitter  one  between  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  powers  in  the  islnnds,  and  the  latter  in  the  end 
luTe  almost  always  prevailed.  Differences  have  often  arisen 
orer  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  natives,  but  any 
CDQnsels  of  mercy  have  proceeded,  not  from  the  Church,  but 
the  State;  and  General  RIanco's  recall  was  procnred  b^  the 
friars  because  he  proved  to  be  too  humane  io  his  treatment  of 
the  insargenls.  It  may  be  imagined,  tben,  that  the  iniquities  of 
the  clergy  were  not  less  conspicuous  than  those  of  the  oRicials. 
AaUres  de  Urdaaets  and  his  little  body  of  Augustiniaos  found 
■  race  whose  credulity  and  superstition  were  unbounded,  and 
their  successor),  playing  on  these  weaknesses,  rendered  the 
native  little  mure  than  an  ignorant  stave.  The  cicro,  writes 
Don  Jose  Aguilar,  *  has  believed  that  ignorance  i«  indispensable 
for  the  complete  observance  of  religious  principles.'  Far  from 
European  eye,  therefore,  alone  in  his  parish,  it  is  scarcely  to 
1}e  wondered  at  that  he  should  be  guilty  of  deeds  M-hich  will 
not  always  bear  investigation.  Mere  lapses  from  the  strict 
path  of  sexual  morality  are  so  frequent  as  to  excite  no  remark. 
*  My  host,'  says  Mr.  Foreman,  ■pe;iking  of  an  acquaintance  in 
Negros,  *  was  tbe  son  of  a  secular  clergyman ;  his  wife  and 
:  mter-io-law  were  the  daughters  of  a  friar ;  the  siater-In-law 
iraj  the  mistress  of  a  friar ;  my  host  bad  a  son  who  was  married 
to  another  friar's  daughter.'  But  it  was  not  matters  such  as 
these  which  caused  the  revolted  Tagals  to  torture  their  priesta: 
Ibeir  debtor  account  recorded  weightier  items.  A  pagan 
Mangyan,  whose  conversion  was  being  attempted,  replied  that 
if  he  became  a  Christian  it  would  coat  money  to  be  bom, 
money  to  be  allowed  to  live,  money  to  marry,  money  to  die, 
and  money  to  be  buried,  and  that  he  considered  himself  better 
off  as  he  was  ;  and  this  represents  with  fair  accuracy  the 
relations  between  the  cleric  and  hi)  flock.  '  In  one  way  or 
another,'  to  quote  Mr.  Foreman  again,  *  tbe  native  who  possesses 
anything  worth  having  has  either  to  yield  to  the  avarice,  last, 
or  insolence  of  tbe  Spanish  priest,  or  to  risk  losing  his  liberty 
and  p<isition  in  life.  In  Cebu,  Professor  Worcester  visited  a 
Tillage  where  the  priest  demanded  such  extortionate  sums  for 
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funerals  that  the  people  were  unable  at  once  to  raise  the  WH/St* 
He  therefore'  cauteil  the  bodies  to  l>e  exposed  on  the  trcMn 
the  village  square  until  the  relativf's  or  friends  were  able  to  piT 
the  fees.  A  still  more  horrible  story  is  told  hy  the  same  sutbor 
of  a  friar  who  stopper!  the  delivery  of  a  cargo  of  rice  ■efll 
during  x  famine  to  the  relief  of  his  starving  parishioners,  uu) 
was  thus  enabled  to  sell  his  oivd  store  at  high  prices  to  socb 
of  the  survivors  as  were  able  to  pay  for  it!  And  these,  it  moit 
be  remetnbftred,  are  no  isolated  instances. 

It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  to  5nd  a  hatred  so  bitter  on  the 
part  of  the  more  enlightened  native,  a  condemnation  so  general 
and  so  sweeping  on  that  uf  all  recent  travellers.  Mr.  Ramon 
Lala,  himsclt'  a  Roman  Cathrdic,  who  sees  here  one  uf  the 
hardest  pruhlems  of  the  future,  thinks  there  Is  but  one  way  ovl 
of  the  difficulty — to  expel  the  whole  body  uf  friars  from  the 
islands:  by  so  doing,  he  says,  much  bloodshed  will  in 
the  end  be  avoided.  The  whole  body  of  ecclesiastics  is  dM 
included  in  the  indinment:  on  the  conlrary,  the  native  clergj 
have  been  as  much  oppressed  as  the  laymen,  whose  interests 
and  sympathies  they  share.  As  an  instance  illustrative  both 
of  this  and  of  the  methods  of  the  friars,  we  need  only  menlioa 
the  case  in  which  Despujols,  the  Cnptatn^Cieneral,  instituting 
an  unexpected  search,  lound  that  various  seditious  pnmphleU, 
which  the  Iriars  accus^.'d  the  native  clergy  of  disseminating, 
were  in  reality  the  produ«;ls  rtf  their  own  printing  presses! 
They  bad  hoped  thus  to  shed  lustre  on  their  own  body  and  ruio 
their  opponents,  but  they  failed.  The  action  was  felt  to  be 
imp  fort,  even  for  the  Philippines.  Nevertheless,  it  wa«  Ml 
they  who  were  ruined,  but  Despujols. 

One  other  cxceplion  there  is,  and  always  has  been.  Agaiut 
the  Jesuits  no  vuicf^  of  accusation  has  been  raised.  Ci>a> 
fined,  so  far  as  spiritual  work  is  concerned,  to  the  island  of 
Mindanao,  and  always  most  jealously  regarded  by  the  frlais, 
tbey  have  not  only  done  their  utmost  as  missionaries  in  the 
face  of  much  danger  and  hardship,  but  with  their  arcustomed 
energy  and  wi»dom  have  advanced  the  cause  of  science  where- 
ever  they  have  been  placed.  To  them  is  due  what  geographical 
knowliKlge  we  have  of  this  great  southern  island,  and  the 
grammars  and  vocabularies  of  its  languages  are  their  work  ;  but 
it  is  in  Manila  itself  that  their  scientific  energy  is  perbapi 
most  evident.  Here  is  their  great  observatory  with  its 
elaborate  seismic  inslrumeiits  for  recording  the  frequent  earth- 
quakes, and  here,  with  the  help  of  a  network  of  posts 
throughout  the  island,  the  track  of  the  advancing  typhoon  is 
determined,  and    warnings    everywhere    telegraphed,    even    to 
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Hongkong  aad  other  Chinese  ports.  I'bis  work  alone  must 
uaadly  save  tbuusantU  of  pounds'  worth  of  property  uid 
innatnerkble  lives. 

From  the  foregoing  pages  it  may  be  gathered  that  there  is 
tmill  cause  for  regret  that  a  Power  more  clTittsed  than  Spaio 
bu  Qow  to  adminikter  the  archipelago.  Tmtb  to  tell,  a  moral 
mer  so  bopelesslv  befouled  und  clogged  needed  other  than 
Lilin  hands  to  clear  it;  and  no  real  improvement  could  ever 
h»l»  been  looked  lor  under  rulers  who  for  four  ceotarjes  so 
ihu&efuUj  neglL>cted  their  trust.  The  sole  cause  for  marvel 
orwcerning  the  insurrection  is  that  it  did  not  occur  sooner,  and 
tbst  earlier  risings  were  so  eauil^  suppressed — facts  explainable 
mHj  bj  the  strong  superstitious  belief  of  the  native  in  the 
Ipiritual  power  of  the  clergy.  But,  b}-  1896,  the  pent-up  stream 
lad  become  too  powerful,  and  burst  its  I>ank8  to  overwhelm 
tlir  land  with  a  Aooti  whose  strength  was  unsusperte<l.  The 
Kaiipunan — the  secret  revolutionnrv  league — was  widespread  In 
tti  workings,  owned  an  enormous  number  of  members,  and  ate 
tBIOtbe  very  heart  of  Manila  sociHv.  The  Spaniards  stood  ngbast 
sttbe  formidable  nature  of  the  task  which  confronted  them. 

We  have  no  space  to  enter  here  upon  the  history  of  the 
ionrrection.  Its  details  may  be  followed  in  Mr.  Foreman's 
book,  and,  written  by  one  who  was  an  eye-witness,  form 
pcibaps  tbc  most  interesting  part  of  It.  Rather  should  we 
lam  from  its  scenes  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed  to  more  peaceful 
■objects,  and  among  these  not  the  least  important  is  the 
l]VM(inn  of  the  future  of  the  islands.  Mr.  Stevens,  In  his 
'Yesterdays  in  the  I'bilippines,'  puts  three  questions,  which 
ffiil  pxerrise  the  mtnds  or  his  countrymen  for  some  time  to 
cokie.  *Dif  we  want  them?  Can  we  run  tbem?*  be  asks. 
'Are  tbey  the  long*  looked -for  El  Dorado  which  those  who  hare 
Oerer  been  there  suppose?'  To  all  these  queries  he  answers  in 
negative.  America  does  not  want  tbem,  be  uiaititaini, 
lusc  she  ba*  quite  enough  to  look  after  at  home.  She 
SAnot '  ran  tbem,  because  tbey  are  material  altogether  diflerent 
Ovm  an^lhinf  sbe  has  as  yet  had  to  deal  with. 

Tbc  Brst  question  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  waste  time  over. 
IVhelher  sbe  wants  her  new  possessions  or  not,  America  has 
got  ibem ;  they  cannot  now  he  returned,  tbey  cannot  well 
ckange  bands  jusl  v*i1,  and  it  only  remains  for  her  to  accept  her 
RspoDsibilitict  with  the  best  grace  sbe  con;  while,  so  («r  a« 
bfr  capability  for  goreming  is  concerned,  she  need  surely  not 
fear  comparison  with  her  predecessor.  The  third  and  chief 
point  demands  somewhat  more  lengthy  consideration.  'I'l'» 
fad    is    that  no    land  of  El  Dorado — not  even  a  Klondike — 
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still  remaini  for  the  prcsrnt-dny  inhabitant  of  lliii  mtS 
explored  planet  to  discover;  «nd  certainly  the  Pbilippirtn, so 
far  at  the  actual  metal  is  coDcerned,  can  la^  no  claim  to  tU 
tide.  But  they  are,  nevertheless,  a  verj-  rich  group  of  ittaiuli 
— probably  the  richeit  in  the  world — for  Java  is  limited  la 
her  agricLilture  ;  and  even  Mr.  Stevens  eventaallv  qualifin  hii 
disapproval.  On  bis  6nal  page  be  speaks  of  the  archipelago  u 
'  a  jewel  in  the  rough  wbicb,  with  goud  wen  to  make  her  U«i 
and  her  gates  widu  open  to  the  pilgrims  of  the  woild,  tow 
should  shine  as  brilliantly  as  any  city  in  the  Far  East.'  Tbr 
metaphor  may  be  a  little  mixed,  but  the  meaning  is  clear  enough. 

There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  any  tropical  product  uf  valne  irbicb 
cannot  be  grown  in  the  islands,  and  there  is  one,  especially 
remunerative— Manila  hemp — which  will  succeed  nowlwn 
else.  Spain  has  done  nothing  to  encourage  agriruliure;  ilie 
has  on  the  contrary  checked  and  hampered  it  in  every  poisiblr 
way  by  her  ill-judged  taxations  and  monopolies;  she  has,  u 
M.  de  Leval  shows,  violated  every  economic  and  commeiciil 
law.  Bur,  in  spite  of  it  all,  the  output  of  this,  the  liaest  (A 
her  colonies,  has  been  remarkable.  Cane  sugar,  we  know,  it 
doomed,  bul  the  amount  grown  is  enormous,  and  in  ISil?  oTfr 
200,000  tuns  were  exported.  Negros  and  Fanay,  especially  tb< 
former,  where  the  yield  is  often  forty  tons  per  acre,  are  iht 
chief  islands  producing  it ;  but  it  is  grown  almost  universall;r> 
as  is  rice,  the  staple  futnl  of  the  people.  The  latter,  huwem, 
not  being  a  paying  crop,  is  not  produced  in  sufficient  quantilia 
for  the  needs  of  the  archipelago,  and  much  is  imporlnl 
from  China  and  Slam.  The  agriculturist  looks  to  other  cropt 
for  profit,  and  of  these  the  most  important  are  Manila  heaf, 
known  in  the  islands  as  abacd,  tobacco,  and  copra. 

The  plantations  of  abaci!,  which  are  by  the  traveller  generalh 
mistaken  fur  tall  bananas,  and  are  in  fact  a  closely  allied  sp«^dn 
of  Musa^  ^ive,  it  may  be  said,  the  best  return  of  any  product. 
The  province  of  Albay,  in  southern  Luzon,  surpasses  every  otbff 
district,  bulb  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  yield,  tbooch 
mncb  is  also  grown  in  Samar  and  Lejte.  Mr.  Lala  quotes  m 
case  of  an  1800-acre  plantation  owned  by  one  of  bis  frieodi, 
who  had  invested  capital  to  the  amount  of  ^00,000.  Hb 
annual  working  expenses  amounted  to  ^10,000,  and  bis  nt* 
profit  in  the  year  of  which  be  speaks  was  $17,000.  Yet  the 
method  uf  obtaining  ibc  fibre  is  still  most  primitive,  and  strike' 
every  European  with  surprise.  A  blunt  knife,  much  like  s 
tobacco-cutter,  drops  on  to  a  block  of  hard  wood,  and  between 
these  the  portions  of  Icaf-stnlk  arc  one  by  one  pulled,  ik^ 
operator  regulating  the  pressure  by  a  sort  of  pedal.     The  joic* 
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being  thus  ezpretieJ,  tlie  resultant  libre  ts  dried  in  ibe  aun. 
Ji%  jet,  no  niftcbinery  has  been  found  to  perform  tbe  operatioa 
go  satisfiictorilT,  but  it  ii  unliltelj  that  American  poirers  o£ 
•DTention  will  long  be  baflled  by  tbis  problem.  Some 
800,000  bales  of  bemp  arc  now  annually  produced,  and  it 
Beem%  more  than  probable  that  this  product  will  be  cultivated 
in  greatljp  increow-d  quantities  when  the  war  is  over.  VVbelher 
lobacfx)  will  prove  tH|ually  remunerative  is  doubtful,  though 
under  the  monopoly  it  paid  half  the  expenses  of  the  colony. 
The  enforced  culture  of  the  plant  during  the  days  of  the  reffi« 
was  no  doubt  a  j^reat  hardship  for  the  natives,  who  were  unable 
to  work  their  rice  fields  at  the  same  time ;  but  most  people  who 
Itoew  the  country  at  that  period  would  agree  in  saying  that 
since  1882  it  has  not  been  so  easy  to  obtain  good  cigars.  The 
great  tobacco  district  is  that  of  Cagayao,  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Luzon,  but  tbe  plant  is  widely  grown  throughout  the  archi- 
pelago. About  157,000,000  cigars  were  exported  in  1897,  ia 
•ddition  to  15,000  tons  of  leaf  tobacco  ;  and  tbe  tobacco  factories 
of  Manila  employ  nearly  10,000  hands.  There  is  a  vast  pro- 
doction  of  leaf  of  poor  quality,  though  in  Sulu  Island  an  attempt 
was  made  a  few  years  ago,  and  with  some  success,  to  produce 
the  valuable  'wrappers'  for  the  Havana  cigars — a  trade  which, 
up  to  that  time,  had  been  monopoliwrd  by  Scotsmen  in  Sumatra ; 
bat  whether  the  industry  still  continues  wc  know  not.  There 
are  •ome  very  large  tobacco  companies  in  the  islands,  among 
ibfcm  tbe  Compania  General  de  fabacus  de  Filipinas,  with  a 
capital  of  3,000,000/. ;  and  on  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that 
there  is  less  room  for  development,  save  in  the  direction  of 
improved  quality,  in  this  product  than  in  others.  Copra,  on 
the  other  hand,  seems  to  olfer  a  ceruinty  uf  increase,  and  the 
•Upnients,  which  in  1890  amounted  only  to  4000  tons,  reached 
a  toul  of  50,000  in  It^^i.  Among  tbe  smaller  products  cacao 
is  one  of  tbe  must  important.  Risky,  but  remunerative,  its 
nltivatioa  resembles  that  of  bops  with  us,  tbe  grower  thinking 
liimself  fortunate  if  be  takes  a  fair  crop  once  in  three  years. 
The  harvest  is  never  safe  till  gathered,  and  wc  ha»-c  seen  a 
thriving  crop  ruined  in  a  few  davs  on  the  eve  of  picking. 
Sapan-wuod,  giviog  a  deep  red  dye,  figures  in  the  export  lists, 
bol  to  a  small  extent  only ;  and  though  tbe  islands  yield  many 
beautiful  and  valuable  woods,  they  ha^'e  as  yet  been  little 
exploited.  Many  industries,  including,  for  example,  the  culti* 
vaiion  of  the  vanilla  orchid,  and  a  species  of  Uvart'a  which 
yields  the  perfume  ylang-ylang,  remain  undevelopei),  and  there 
are  many  others  which  have  not  even  been  attempted.  Only 
about  one-tenth  of  the   available   land   is   under   caltivation, 
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•nd  the  possibitities  of  devdopment,  Mr.  Fcivnian  thinktuv 
so  great  that  Ihe  neit  generation  will  look  back  wttli 
aslontshifient  at  tbe  slatistics  of  lo-day. 

For  islands  so  largely  rolranic  ihrtr  mineral  wealth  is  ntbfr 
remarkable.  Lying  mitlway  between  ibe  measures  of  norlben 
Borneo  and  Formosa,  they  yield  a  roal  wbirb,  thnagb  bf  on 
meant  of  lirst-rate  (joality,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  tbo« 
countries.  Cebu  and  Negros  are  especially  rich,  and  miim 
hare  been  worked  for  years,  but  have  suffered,  as  have  all 
similar  ventures  in  (be  arcbij>elago,  from  mismanagement  uA 
want  of  capital.  Gold,  widespread  in  its  distribulinn,  bu 
sf^rccly  anywhere  been  worked  except  in  allnvial  and  piam 
diggings  i  but  tliBt  tbvsL*  are  in  some  places  rich  is  evidrnt  froin 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Foreman  8|ivaks  of  a  merchant  friend  who  foi 
«  long  time  received  monthly  remittances  of  about  fire  poandi 
weight  from  the  nnttbern  extremity  of  Mindanao,  when;  it  bid 
been  washed  by  the  natives  on  their  own  account.  Iron  oressre 
very  abundant — those  of  Angat,  in  Bulacan,  are  said  to  \ifli! 
85  per  cent,  of  the  metal— -hut  it  is  impossible  to  obt^a 
labour,  and  these  very  mintvs  hare  reduced  two  Englisbmen  tn 
suicide,  and  a  Spanish  Governor  to  the  receipt  of  parish  reltel 
Copper  nnd  lead  also  exist  in  paying  quantities,  and  lh« 
marble  quarries  of  Montalhan  are,  in  the  opinion  of  expftli, 
promising.  Kre  many  years  bare  passed,  fortunes  will  ii»- 
doubtedly  have  been  made  out  of  mines,  as  out  of  agriculturt; 
but  before  this  can  possibly  take  place,  the  existing  conditiont 
of  transport  will  have  to  be  alturetl.  With  no  bridges,  lb< 
vilest  roads,  a  diluvial  rainfall,  and  buffaloes  as  the  molar 
power,  success  lies  at  present  below  the  horizon  ;  but  nitk 
American  capital  and  American  energy  these  disabilities  shmlil 
soon  Taoish,  and  with  a  network  of  raitwaya  tliroughoul  ibr 
bind,  prosperity  undoubtedly  lies  before  it. 

By  some  writers,  and  of  coursfl  by  a  certain  school  »f 
American  politicians,  the  Philippines  have  been  described  u 
excessively  unhealthy — a  sort  of  eastern  Bight  of  Benin  iriib 
the  addition  of  constant  earthquakes,  periodic  typhoons,  snd 
occasional  epidemics  of  cholera.  It  is  a  common  cry,  familitf 
enough  to  Englishmen;  but  America  need  not  be  afraid  ifait 
her  new  possessions  will  prove  a  white  man's  grave.  ProfeiW 
Worcester,  it  is  true,  complaias  much  of  the  climate  io  hil 
book,  but  in  spite  of  his  wide  experience  he  does  not  appeal— 
if  he  will  pardon  this  expression  of  our  opinion — to  bs** 
acqoired  even  the  rudimrnu  of  the  art  of  travel.  WilbdU* 
European  food,  without  even  flour,  living  on  rice,  hats,  V 
soytbiog  be  could  find,  often  with  no  servants  and  insufTici'iU 
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tevsR  attack  of  typhoid.     1 
fxpomrein  a  European  dia 
Mr.    Foreinao,   undoabtedJjr 
it  as  his  apinioa  thai  *  tbe 
Mr.  Sterens  deicribes  tbe  d 
tbaC  of  Hong  Kong.     Perhap*  Xtot 
lies  in   tbe  comparativel;  l^ia  « 
troopt    IQ   (he  present  campaSp. 
attack  Euru|>ean«,  and  the  typm^i 
one.     On  tbu  whulo,  for  tropical  j 
UQuMUtllj  healthy  ;  leu  healtbjt  m*  »<> 
Pacific,  but  far  healthier  than  Gmam  *    .. 
Ooe  qacslton  there   is,  howm,  is>«^ 
answer  can  be  given.     VVe  h«ve  •*- 
tbe  climate  gnml,  that  ibe  tninen 
and  tbe  maiiuraclurcs  capable  of  gna: 
will  lupply  the  capit.-il  of  brain  and 
be  said  with  certainty   to  await  Imb  A 
labour   can   be  procured.     UnfortiiasairiLj 
is,  if  nut   wanting,   by  no  means 
America  enters  into  possession  wttb  a  * 
made.      The   isl»iul«,  populoas  as  the; 
enough    and    to    spare,    but    we   are   t 
-Mr.  Kudyard  Kipling  tells  us — tbe 
cxistenL      We  are,  morrorer,  in  Malay 

Erogress,   the   banana,   flourishes,  and 
tvelj  face.      Hands  for  town  work,  Ibrtfc* 
upoisibte  to  get,  but  there  are  serious  la 
Dearly  every   other  venture.     Tbe   PbitippBcOMb 
—we   may  leave    the    fierce    MohammedM   t^  w 
Negrito,  and   the  wilder  tribes  generally  •■■  ^ 
— is  hopelessly   indolent.     He  is  ready  la 
land  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  may  even  be  i 
sugar  or  other  plaataiions  in  bis  own  fasUaa  jf 
paid   in  advance.     Rut  for  unaccustomed  work, 
work  as  mining,  he   has  little  taste.     Sboald  W  fcac    . 
as  the  result  of  his  exertions,  in  possession  uf  a  Iml^  mm 
enjoys  his  rude  unlettered  ease  anlil  it  is  SnishaA.     ' 
till    he   is   ne«rly   starving,  and   hat  been   bmiiaB  hf    ~. 
mllector,  that  he  feels  called    upon   to   attempc  i*  f* 
Employers  of  laboor  aver  that  the  moral  and  doi 
is  a  mistake.  They  prefer  those  imbued  with  a  sjnric  fd 
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the  baunt«rs  of  the  galUrat,  where  the  backing  of  the  fATourite 
precipitates  a  letuia  to  work. 

Who,  thcHi  is  to  supply  tbe  labour  market.  Will  the  Tagil 
sec  the  error  of  his  waja  and  turn  into  another  Chinamut? 
Or  will  tbe  latter  race,  alternately  encouraged  anil  mastacml 
by  Spain,  fiml— strange  irony — an  open  door  under  the 
American  flag,  and  overrun  the  land  ?  VVe  cannot  say.  Onf 
thing  only  is  it  safe  to  predict,  that  the  future  of  the  Islaotls 
will  be  very  difTerrnt  from  the  past,  now  that  their  intolerable 
burthen  of  injustice  and  oppression  has  been  lifted.  We  msv 
surely  agree  with  M.  de  l^val : — 

'Si,  malgro  troie  si^clcs  do  domination  cspagnole,  les  PhiUppioes 
iont  pcot-6tre  la  oolonie  la  plas  arrive  qui  soit,  et  la  smrm 
productive  poor  la  mvre-patrie ;  si,  malgr^  lo  voitinage  des  pOMW- 
siotis  faoUaudaij«eB  si  riches,  si  pratiquement  organis^es,  lea  Fbill^ 
pines  sont  rvBt^ua  prcsque  psuvrcs  comniB  vzploitation  et  ^blea 
Comme  puissatice,  c'uet  quu  lo  catfilia-n  a'a  guvre  chang^.' 

At  last  the  Castilian,  unchanged  to  the  bitter  end,  has  beeo 
cast  out,  and  the  American  has  taken  his  place.  Want  o( 
experience  in  the  managvinent  of  colonial  possessions  will,  oo 
doubt,  lead  to  some  initial  mistakes  ;  tempting  opportunities  of 
growing  rich  by  disreputable  means  will  Bun.-1>  bv  too  much 
for  individuals  here  and  there  ;  the  pernicious  example  of  such 
a  gorernmcnt  as  ihac  of  Spain  can  hardly  fail  to  have  sone 
efTect  even  on  the  conquerors.  Still,  under  a  free  and  progret- 
aivc  country,  with  a  full  sense  of  her  responsibilities,  what 
future  may  not  a  land  so  rich  and  beautiful  as  the  Philippines 
attain? 


AST. 
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A«r.  XI. — I.  The  Liierary  Hittory  of  the  American  RevoItUioUj 

1763-1783.     By  M.  C.  Tyler.     New  York,  1897. 
S.  7%e  Stortf  of  the  Revolution. 
Vork,  ItfitB -/London.  1899. 

3.  LetterJi   to    Waxhintftoti.     Vol.    I. 
Hamiltoa.     Xcw  Vork,  1898. 

4,  jfSltf  Life  of  lliomas  JlatvfiiHxon,  Itoyal  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Afcuaac/taaettn  Bay.  Hy  James  K.  Hoimer. 
Boston,  1896. 

i,  ffiih  the  Faiheri:    Studiet  in  the  Hittory  of  the    United 

States.     By  J.  R.  McMarter.     New  Vork,  1896. 

■Th^  Formation  of  the  Union,  1750-1829.     By  A.  B.  Hart. 

"ew  Vork.  1898. 
7.  The  Revolutionary  Diplomaiir.  Corretpondtna:  of  the  United 

SttUes,      Edited,   under  the  directioo  of  Coagress,  by   F. 

Wharton.      Washington,  1889. 
4.  Tlie   United  States  of  America,   ITG.'i-lSGS.     By  1^'^wartl 

Cbanuiug.     Cambridge  (England),  1896. 
).  The  Provineiai  Governor  in  the  Ent/lish   Colonies  of  North 

America.     By  E.  B.  Greene.     Cambridge  (U.S.),  1898. 
IDl  The  American  Revolution.     Part   1.,   1766-1776.     By  the 

Right  Hon,  Sir  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Bart.    London,  1899. 

THE  danger  of  permitting  wrong  idea*  to  become  populir 
ideas  is  amply  exemplified  in  history.  Popular  iileas 
lend  to  become  political  ideas;  and  these  in  turn  become  the 
atdi-words  of  Parties.  Once  adopted  by  Parties  tbey  soon 
become  tbc  principles  of  Governments,  and  at  one  time  or 
soother  thcr  present  themselves  to  the  world  with  sword  in 
liud.  This  precipitation  of  ideas  is  rapid  in  our  time,  when 
tbe  same  irause  of  iiuarrel,  the  same  offeniive  spiTcl),  tbc  same 
threatening  State-paper,  the  sami.*  ministerial  declaration,  ii 
ptseoted  tu  the  public  on  tbc  same  morning  in  every  oomer  of 
ilie  World  to  which  the  telegraph  extends,  'Against  whom 
'«re  you  fighting  in  our  late  war? '  said  M.  Thiers  to  a  distin- 
fuiihed  German  professor.  'Against  Liiuis  Quatorae,'  was  tbc 
■>|oificant  reply.  Tliat  was  prnbabty  the  view  of  alt  tbosu  in 
Gmnaay  who  were  familiar  with  the  remoter  sources  of  jnter- 
Mliooa]  jealousv.  The  great  mass  of  the  population  were 
probably  fighting  against  Napoleon  I.  In  France  itself,  when- 
<tct  there  is  an  occasion  of  dispute  with  Great  Britain,  the 
Indeiioy  among  the  masses  is  to  ftgbt  against  Pitt  and 
'^'elliogton,  and  to  remember  Waterloo.  In  the  United  States 
^^  still   linger  the   iraditions  of   the  Revolution,  and   the 
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popular  tendencv  is  itill  at  timei  to  become  '  minute-meo 

nnual  celebration 


figbt 


111.     T 


of 


Cieorge 
and  vic(i)rj««^  the  constant  reAtling^  of  the  Dcclaratioa  d[ 
ludcpcndence,  the  cducattoa  of  rast  Damben  of  ^'oang  people 
hy  achou1-bo<iks  prepsrrd  with  much  skill  fur  the  perpetBallai 
of  papular  prrjudice  against  Great  Briuin,  the  recklefSDCM  *il 
the  Pn-ss,  and  ibe  unfortunate  bul  ini'vitablc  unscrupaloQineii 
of  politicians,  have  created  a  cult  of  animosity  whirh  shoii 
litUe  JDcliDBtion  to  die  oat,  though  recent  events  have  xomcvbil 
Jessened  its  readiness  to  explode.  We  should  dcipair  of  tta 
influence  for  jfood  which  the  two  {(realost  and  most  progretOTf 
nations  in  ibe  world  ought  to  be  able  to  exert  witbin  tod 
be^nnil  Christendom,  If  we  did  not  see  that  there  is  a  teDdeon 
among  the  new  and  brilliant  school  of  hisloriral  students  ud 
authors  in  the  United  States  to  abandon  the  mental  attitude  qI 
the  *  ininuie*nian,'  to  seek  the  truth  in  the  •ources  of  htilorr, 
to  recogojte  the  unfairneas  of  much  of  the  hitherto  popolit 
literature  of  the  country,  to  correct  false  statements  of  fAcl,la 
abandon  IriUc  tbeurles  of  government,  and  to  afford  SMK 
incaaute  of  Justice  and  tcjKiratioD  in  regard  to  the  old^lioe 
policy  and  measures  of  what  was  once  the  Mother- Country. 
* ,  Some  portion  ul  the  blame  that  the  Genius  of  History  awtfdi 
to  an  anfnilhlul  and  unjust  presentation  nf  the  course  of  enati 
in  the  American  Colonies,  must  be  borne,  we  confess,  by  Brittlb 
writers.  During  the  perioii  of  PsrlJnmentary  conflict  in  Eoglswl 
regarding  the  American  Colonies,  there  were  such  divisiooi 
amongst  Ministers,  such  factions  in  Parliament,  such  agitsttofl 
among  the  mischievous  folk  who  auumed  to  speak  in  the  amr 
of  the  people,  as  necessarily  weakened  the  power  of  the  KiDf, 
lessened  the  authority  of  Parliatneiil,  and  encouraged  tb'' 
progress  ol  disafTectiun  among  the  Colonists.  So  in  tiv 
there  has  grown  up  a  large  body  of  historical  Uteralure  whieh, 
owing  to  party  Iccling,  to  want  of  knowledge,  to  misuadl!^ 
standing  ol  Colonial  life  and  conditions,  and  to  a  weak  aoJ 
Vain  avuidanre  <if  disagreeable  topics  and  logical  conclusianSi 
has  aAbrdvd  great  aid  and  comfort  nntl  some  degree  of  aa^tDrilj 
to  the  unliirtunaicly  inimical  views  of  popular  Americso 
writers.  It  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  these  views  *>* 
undergoing  a  change,  and  that  American  authors  now  exhibit  > 
more  fearless  and  unbiassed  attitude  of  mind  regardiug  tluit 
own  history.  Many  of  tbem  ore  of  the  academic  clou  smI 
may  be  expected  in  due  season  to  impress  the  minds  of  a  nev 
generation  wjlh  more  enlightened  views;  and  mure  eoligbt(iii*() 
views  must  make  lor  peace  and  a.  belter  understanding  betvcco 
the  two  nations.      That  a  distinguished  KngUsh  author  of  the 
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pmmt  daj  should  write  in  a  mnaner  calculated  lo  perpetufeto 
the  wont  phuej  of  scbooUbook  (bought  in  America,  and  iboald 
pr>-*ent  to  the  world  ri«w»  which  Ato«ricaJis  are  abaadoDiag 
and  which  oever  had  Any  sound  foundation  iti  theory  or  in  fact, 
is  matter  for  r<^rct.  Fortunately  the  sources  of  criticism  are 
full,  aod  it  ii  now  much  easivr,  owtag  to  tnanj  rtfcent  publi- 
calioos,  to  correct  misstatLMnfiita  anil  uusuDdi^rsiandings. 

We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article  the  namca  of  a 
number  of  new,  or  comparatively  new,  publications  conceniiog 
American  histary^  moat  of  wbicb  are  probably  known,  thouf^h 
unlikely  to  be  familiar,  to  our  readers.  They  represent  the 
labours  of  a  number  oi  men  of  letters,  some  now  old,  some  still 
quite  young,  who  with  abundant  resources  and  an  ample 
measure  of  laleot,  have  added  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  th« 
details  of  old  Colonial  history.  A  few  words  regarding  the 
contents  and  character  of  some  of  these  volumes  may  serre  to 
enable  our  readers  to  judge  bow  far  they  may  be  of  service  ia 
this  or  in  any  further  investigation. 

The  work  of  Professor  Tyler  (Professor  of  American  History 
in  Cornell  University)  is  especially  valuable.  It  was  preceded 
by  n  similar  work  on  'The  History  of  American  Literature 
during  the  Colonial  Time,  1607-1763,'  and  relates  the  origin 
and  progress  of  revolutionary  and  of  loyalist  ideas  during  the 
period  of  conBict.  The  pamphlets  of  Otis^  of  Adams,  of 
Dickinson,  of  Mayhew,  of  Boucher,  of  Galloway,  of  Hamilton, 
of  Paine,  of  Jefferiou,  of  Franklin,  and  of  a  host  of  other  writers 
of  the  period,  are  described,  and  their  influence  on  the  public 
mind  duly  investigated,  with  a  degree  of  patience  and  know- 
ledge, and,  we  may  add,  of  general  impartiality,  for  which  we 
may  express  our  warmest  acknowledgments.  It  is  something 
to  find  an  American  writer  with  courage  enough  to  quote  con- 
cerning the  Declaration  of  Independence  wbat  was  said  of  it  by 
Rofus  Choate,  viz.,  that  it  was  made  up  of  *  glittering  and 
sounding  generalities  of  natural  right,'  and  to  add  these 
words : — 

'What  the  grest  advocate  then  so  nnhenitantly  soggested,  monj 
•  ttovghtfol  Anenean  since  then  han  at  least  sospeoteid — that  this 
lunons  proolnmntion,  as  a  piece  of  political  litaratnrc,  eamint  stand 
Sm  test  of  modern  analysis;  that  it  holongs  to  the  imrocnso  clasn  of 
over-praised  prodnrtiona ;  that  it  is,  iu  faot,  a  stately  patchwork  of 
■weeping  pnipositions  of  somewhat  dnnhtfiil  viUidity;  tbut  it  has 
long  impoaed  upon  mankind  by  tho  well  known  (.iTGctivotiiQes  of  verbal 
glitter  and  sound  ;  that  at  the  best  it  is  sn  oxamplci  uf  flurtd  jHjlitteal 
OMlatnatinn  belonging  to  the  sopbomoric  p^iriiKl  tif  uur  national  lifis 
,  period  which,  as  we  flatter  ouraelTtifl,  we  have  now  outgrown.* 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Honrv  Cabot  Lodgp  is  a  wrller  wlio  lias  c&rried  into 
literature  anil  politics  a  respectable  <le|^rec  of  scholarslitp, 
marred  by  moch  apparent  acerbitj  of  temper,  an  tneunUf 
passion  for  ullra-rrpuhlicaii  theories,  and  a  confirmed  dislike o( 
Great  Britain.  His  work  is  popular  In  character,  iDlendedCar 
circolation,  not  for  study.  It  is  written  in  the  *niii)ule*nuii' 
attitude  of  mind.  In  the  picture  which  he  gives  us  of  tbt 
Revolution  there  arci  no  shadows.  All  the  fi^rurcs  arc  those  of 
heroes.  Paine  is  a  true  thinker,  Jefferson  a  profound  phil^ 
sopher,  Franklin  the  priaoe  of  diplomatists;  we  need  bardlj 
add  that  Geoi^  III.  is  a  tyrant,  and  that  the  I>ectaratioa  M 
Independence  is  without  a  flaw. 

Mr.  Hosmer's  *  Life  of  Hutchinson  *  affords  us  for  the  fint 
time,  from  an  American  point  of  view,  a  fair  account  of  the 
memorable  man  whose  term  of  of^ce  as  Governor  of  Mua- 
chusclts  was  marked  by  so  many  disturbing:  events,  wbasr 
wisdom  and  loyalty,  alike  to  Xew  England  and  Old  EngUnil, 
arc  ailuiitted  by  all  responsible  writers,  but  wbose  memory  tis> 
been  persistently  assailed  by  popular  American  authors  in  oar 
time.  VVe  shall  li»re  occasion  to  utilise  much  of  the  inrortnt- 
lion  c<mtaiDcd  in  this  volume,  and  need  not  specially  dveU 
upon  it  here,  as  credit  will  be  given  when  we  quote  it. 

Mr.  McMaiter's  volume  contains  a  variety  of  essays  published 
in  American  ma^^ines.  They  are  compiled,  as  to  farts,  with 
great  care,  and  are  written  with  skill  and  felicity.  Profetior 
Han's  volume  forms  one  of  a  series  of  *  Epochs  of  Americsa 
History.*  The  author  is  one  of  the  younger  men  who  sit 
making'  their  mark  as  original  investigators  of  bisloricsl 
material.  His  work  is  a  compendium ;  but  seldom  ha*  a 
compendium  been  prepared  with  more  sincere  desire  to  rcuia 
all  that  is  valuable  and  suppress  nothing  that  is  true.  Professor 
Cbanning's  volume  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  and  it 
likewise  distinguished  by  learning,  clearness  of  statement,  swl 
impartiality.  Harvard  University  is  to  be  congratulated  oo 
possessing  two  Professors  with  so  high  a  degree  of  conscien- 
tiousness for  their  duties.  The  volume  of  *  Letters  to  Wash- 
ington '  forms  tljo  first  part  of  a  scries  of  letters  to  Vynthioguni 
hitherto  unpublished.  Tbcy  arc  produced  under  the  pntronsgi 
of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames,  an  obviously  useful  organiss* 
lion.  The  '  Revolutionary  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  tba 
United  States '  is  a  collection  in  six  volumes,  with  nolM 
historical  and  legal,  of  all  the  correspondence  that  took  plan 
otTicially  during  the  revolutionary  period.  It  includes,  supple* 
ments,  and  corrects  the  publication  of  like  documents  made  la 
1818,  in  which  there  were  many  singular   and   discreditable 
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omtsnons  and  ewf^a  alteratinns.  It  is  oorichpd  also  br  the  um 
of  llir  private  papers  n(  tbt-  Fathrrs  nf  tbe  Rrpublic,  publisbed 
ukI  uupublisUL-d,  Tbe  i*dil«r,  Mr.  Wbarloo — siuw;  deml — was 
kDULD  ul  great  industry  and  a  wide  range  of  inrormation. 

W^e  have   placed   last  on  onr  list  tbe  name  of  tbe  volume 
ibicb  has  in  |>an  sufpE^sted  this  studv.     Sir  Geor)^  Trcrel^-an 
lus,doiibtIes>,  eatabliabM  many  and  just  claims  to  public  recog'- 
oition,  as  a  public  man  and  as  a  man  of  letters.      His  *  Larly 
Historjr  of  diaries  Fox  *  was  rweiv^nl  by  the  rpading  public 
us  brilliant  contribution  to  the  social  history  of  the  ei^Uteientii 
ccatory.     His  '  Life  of  Lord  Macaulay  '  has  ^iven  all  of  us  a 
{Tcat  deal  of  pleasure,  and  has  renewed,  at  least  for  another 
jmcration,  public   interest   in   tbe  lif^e,  character,  and  career  of 
ODe  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  letters  of  the  Victorian  a^. 
Nil    latest    work    has    come   to    us    as    a    rather    disagreeable 
Mrprite.     Animated  by  a  spirit    not    ibat    of    historj,  and  wc 
tfacmld  hope  not  that  of  politics,  he  has  gathered    up  all   the 
Whig  traditions,  animosities,  and  jealousies  of   tbe  eighteeotb 
eentBry,  and  has  flung-  them  by  way  of  defiaace  oq  the  threshold 
of  the  twentieth,  at  a  time  when  the  dying  nineteenth  century 
had  come  to  Itiok  upon  them   with  somewhat  of  dtsxlain.     He 
W  cndenvdured  to  outdo  all  tbe  pane|cyrical  portraits,  painted 
br  popular  artists  in  America,  of  the  Fathers  of    Kcndution. 
He  has  tried  to  out-sbriek  tbe  annual  declaimers  against  tbe 
'BastAti    Massacre.'     He  has   contributed,    as    far    as    lie    caa 
contribute,  to  revive  in  tbe  rnimis  iif  Americans  the  haired  of 
Biitaio  which  in  past  times  bas  relanled  the  pnrgress  ol  civili- 
ttlion,  and    which    bas    lately,  we    had    reason  to  hope,  been 
iMnewhat  dulled  by  the  national  recotfnition  of  British  friend- 
tiiMis  at  a  critical    time.     He  has    ethibited  a  singular  and» 
tans,  quite  unjusti6able  haired   of  King  George  HI.,  of  the 
ntliatnent,    of    English    laws,    English    policy,    and    English 
•ocieiy  during  the  memorable  period  covered  by  his  volume. 
All  ibis   he   bas  done   in  a   work    which   has   been    written 
apparently   in    order    to    make    tbe    American    Revolution    an 
rpisode  in  the  life  of  Charles  Fox.      With  all  due  respect  to- 
kiu,  and  to  those  who  are  of  his  way  of  thinking,  we  presume 
lossy  that  he  will  never  be  able  to  make  the  life  of  Charles 
Fox  anything  more  than  an  episode  in  the  Whig  polities  of 
Hagland.     Tbe  Americans  have  not  adopted  Fox.      They  have 
adopted  Chatham,  Barre,  Burke,  Conway,  and   have    put   their 
pictures  in  their  public  balls  ;  but  tbe  portrait  of  Fox  was  never 
put  dp  among  thcin.     It  is  not  our  iotentioD  to   discuss   the 
career  of  that  statciman.     Literature  and  tradition   have  con- 
fiimed  the  impression  that  he  was  among  tbe  must  charming  of 
Vol.  lUD.— iVci.  37 9.  U  tneO| 
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men,  the  moat  agreeable  of  compAnions,  the  kindett  of  rriendi: 
but  neither  literature  nor  tradition  justi6es  the  impmston  tliit 
be  was  a  mfto  of  high  principle  or  a  great  statcsuiaa.  That  he 
was  a  gnat  orator  wc  may  admit :  that  he  was  greatly  belorcd 
wc  hare  no  desire  to  doubt:  but  that  he  ever  rendered  lo 
Great  Britain  any  signal  service  which  Great  Britain  it  boand 
to  remember  with  gratitude,  we  emphatically  deny. 

It    is    not  our  purpose    to    follow  in  detail  the  astonishio^ 
statements  of  Sir  George  TrcFclynn  concerning  the  ereotsbf 
DFirrates.     We  propose  to  compare  bii  volume  with  others  at 
our  band,  and  to  give  oar  readers  some  account  of  the  origin  ol 
the   Kevtilution,  the  theories   llitit    were  then,  and   hare  hen 
since,  propounded  to  justify   it,  the  state  of  society  that  pf»- 
vailed   in  ib«  Colonies,  the  legal   and  constitutional  questlooi 
that  arose  in  the  course  of  the  struggle;  and  we  shall  do  this, 
so  far    as  p^rssible,  from  sources  purely  American   and    from 
officiat  authorilies.       Nevertlieless,  as    Sir    George    Treveljan 
has  ventured  to  raise  a  rebellion  of  his  own  against  the  autho* 
rily  of  history  and  the  course  of  modern  opinion,    it  will  be 
necessary  to  refer  somewhat  frequently  to  his  pages,   and  to 
bring  him  forward,  if  but  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  him. 

Those  who  have  studied  tbe  history  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution in  American  writers  will  have  noticed  the  feverish 
anxiety  they  genernlly  show  to  prove  that  no  one  in  the 
Colonies  ever  thought  of  rebellion  or  inde[>eudenci*  till  long 
after  blond  bad  been  shed  at  Lexington,  till  tbe  alliance  with 
France  bod  been  made  by  men  despairing  o(  reconciliation 
with  Great  Britain,  tilt  in  line  the  reluctant  Colonists  were 
actually  forced  into  an  independent  policy  by  an  unreasonable 
King  and  an  intolrrant  Parliament,  The  plea  of  previous 
goiKi  chaiacter  is  sometimes  acceptable  in  historical  discm- 
slons ;  but  unfortunately  in  this  ease  the  record  of  preriotis 
conviction  is  too  plain  to  be  ignored. 

Tbe  opinion  in  America  reganling  Independence  was  thus 
explained  to  Lord  Chatham  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  l77^, 
as  recorded  by  himself  in  bis  dispatches — in  *  Kevolutiooary 
Cnrrespcmdcnce,'  vol.  ii,,  p,  12  ; — 

*  He  fr^rd  Chatham)  mentioned  an  opinion  prevailing  here  (in 
England)  that  America  aimed  at  setting  np  for  itaclf  au  indepeodeRt 
State  ;  or  at  least  to  get  rid  of  the  Navigation  Acta.  I  assail  him, 
that  having  more  than  onco  travelled  almost  from  ono  end  of  the  Coa- 
tinvut  to  the  other,  and  kept  a  variety  of  eomjiany,  eating,  drinking, 
and  conversing  with  them  freely,  I  noTor  had  hoard  in  any  ounversation, 
fn>m  any  person,  dmnk  or  Bc-ber,  the  least  expression  of  a  wish  for  a 
Separation,  or  hint  that  such  a  thing  woxilii  he  advantagoous  to  America.' 
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Tbis  ktatemcQt  bos  often  been  cguutcd  to  show  that  nothing 
bn!  intnlrrable  ijrnnny  could  have  ilrivca  such  a  loyal  and 
rmonabltr  people  into  armed  reb»!lUon  in  little  more  than  a  yeai 
(hcimfter.  As  a  matter  of  fart  it  nnlv  praves  the  dnptorable 
insiac^rity  of  the  repreienlatioiii  made  to  Chatham  by  Franklin, 
Pune's  pamphlet,  *  Cumtnon  Sense,'  was  pablished  In  January 
I'M,  shortly  after  Fmnklin's  intervirMr  with  Chatham.  That 
pAmphlet  contained  two  Apjieats  to  the  people:  one  a  bitter, 
DB(rafiotiinf(t  insolent  appeal  against  all  kings;  the  other  an 
tppeal  for  independence.  Kvery  popular  writer  in  America  ha> 
<lelead«d  the  pamphlet,  on  the  ground  that,  at  least  as  regards 
Independence,  it  expressed  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
■  bfile  population.  Mr.  Cabot  Lodge  may  lie  called  as  a 
witness,  the  latest  to  come  forward.  He  has  the  fraiikuess  to 
lell  us : — 

■"Commnn  Senso"  may  IiaTo  oonvortod  many  donHors,  bnt  it  did 
■Dnething  really  far  more  important ;  it  gavo  nttoronco  to  tho  dumb 
tbagbtH  ot  tho  pooplo;  it  set  forth  to  tho  world,  with  nerroni 
tangy,  conTiotioDB  alFoody  formed ;  it  eoppliod  ovcry  man  with  tho 
tonfe  and  argoments  to  explain  and  doi'cnd  tho  fnltU  that  was 
i&kim.* 

I(  w,  what  becomes  of  the  honesty  of  Franklin's  declaration  ? 
The  tJjuugfais  of  the  people  had  not  been  so  very  dumb  as  Mr. 
Lodge  says.  In  a  rather  active  and  bitter  presii,  in  numerons 
pvupblets,  in  riots  and  agitations,  in  tarring  and  feathering,  in 
Mnnons,  res<ilutii>ns,  and  orations  without  number,  the  ideas  of 
*C)mmon  Sense*  had  been  expressed  with  an  unequalled 
auij,-tcity.  Professor  Tyler  contends  that  up  to  1775  the  agitators 
4iul  repudiated  Independence,  Franklin  said  he  had  never 
heard  it  whispered.  Mr.  Lo<3ge  tells  us  every  American  had 
ioR);  been  convinced  of  its  necessity. 

We  are  disposed  tu  agree  with  Mr.  Lodge  to  this  extent,  that 
iSifre  was  in  the  Colonies  a  party,  wide-spread,  serui-or^aniscd, 
Wl  powerful,  though  as  yet  n  minority,  which  was  delGrmincd 
on  separation.  The  origin  of  Ibis  parly  we  will  brieBy  describe, 
Tbe  ideas  which  animated  the  scjiaratists  did  not  arise  in 
Atnertca.  They  came  over  in  the  vessels  which  carried  Puri- 
tsns  to  Massachusetts  and  convicts  to  Virginia.  The  notion 
prevails  cxleusivcly  that  the  population  of  Vir^^inia  was  arlsto- 
t-raiic,  luyal,  cavalier.  So  it  was  in  part,  but  only  in  part: 
fwrt  also  was  of  another  sort.  Mr.  John  Fiske,  one  of  the 
omst  praiseworthy  of  the  new  school  of  American  writers,  in  his 
*Old  Virginia'  (1897),  gives  us  this  information:— 

k'    'It  has  been  estimated  that  between  1717  and  1775  not  loaa  than 
0,000  "involnntory  emigrants"  wore  sont  from   tho  Old  Bailoy 
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ftloae;  and  {to&oiljly  the  total  nanilier  eent  to  America  htm  &» 
BritiiiL  UIhuiIs  m  the  Htivcotfiouth  and  eigLteenth  oeotnneB  nj 
haTO  bttcn  as  liigti  an  G0,000.* 

From  tliesR  people  arose  in  due  season  a  class  of  citizem  D«t 
Vnliki'l^  tci  favuur  violence  and  agitation.  Tbej  bad  lltllr  U 
lose:  lii^ahy  was  a  mere  nami?  to  them.  Tliej  fuund  theif 
spokesman  in  Patrirk  Hcnr^-,  tiie  sbifdcss  advcDturcr,  who  gan 
public  uttirance  tu  tbeir  desi^s. 

But  thiiufft)  it  was  in  Virginia  that  ihe  first  words  of  snail 
revolt  were  spoken,  it  was  in  Massachusetts  that  the  fountain  of 
separatist  npjtatiorj  began  to  flow.  There  the  Puritan  ekmrtit 
bad  full  swav.  Learning  in  Holland  the  lessons  nl  repnhlicaDisra 
and  feileraliiin,  tUe  Puritans  came  to  MassarbuHetts  6lt(d 
with  hatred  of  kings  and  of  Church  establishments.  Tht^ 
became  the  allies  of  Cromwell,  but  held  themselves  frpe  te 
contiDue  at  peace  and  to  trade  with  the  Dutch  when  the  Isltrr 
wcre  at  w;ir  with  Kngland.  They  were  cautious  during  ibc 
period  whirli  luHuwed  the  death  uf  Cromwell,  and  did  not 
recognise  Cbartes  II.  till  ]>etiti»ns  fniin  Indians,  Cbutebniea, 
knd  other  viotims  of  Puritan  persecution  had  reached  the  foot  of 
the  throne.  It  was  among  them  that  the  agitators  arose  «hi\ 
inspired  \yy  their  own  traditions,  and  inspiring  others  by  tbrir 
teaching  and  example,  finally  produced  the  Revolulion.  On 
tbeir  behalf  Otis  and  Paine  and  Adams  spoke  in  the  iMuitli,u 
Henrv  spoke  in  the  South. 

When  Franklin  declared  that  he  bad  never  heard  a  wbitpriCi 
Independence,  he  must  either  have  said  what  he  knew  noi  to 
be  true,  or  must,  when  on  bis  travels,  have  kept  unusually  loju 
company.  The  statement  which  he  made  to  Cbatba* 
Completely  ignores  all  the  facts  of  the  recent  history  ol  Iw 
country,  and  all  the  opinions  expressed  by  bis  coadjutor*  ID 
agitation.  Tlic  delicacy  of  the  American  historians  regarding 
the  da'e  at  which  the  policy  of  Independence  was  resolved  upOD 
is  explained,  we  think,  most  clearly  hy  the  following  qaot»ti<» 
from  a  letter  of  Chief  Justice  John  Jay,  written  many  yesn 
after  the  Revf)lu(i(m: — 

'Explicit  profaeaiona  and  oaBuraueos  of  allegiiuioe  slikI  loysU/to 
the  S«vtT«-i^;»  (cBpeciaUy  nince  the  aeco*aion  of  King  Williatn)  *-^ 
of  affection  of  and  for  the  Mother  Cuuutry,  abound  in  the  jonmali 
of  ColtmiuJ  legislatnres  and  of  the  OuugreBses  and  Conventigns  from 
early  peiinds  to  thti  Seooud  Petitioa  of  CongresB  in  1775.  If  tli<« 
profeHBittna  and  ONiiuraUL-uii  wero  eincore,  tliey  afford  eTidenoa  Bwre 
than  BiifRnit-nt  to  iiivolidato  the  charge  of  our  deuiiDg  or  oisuBgit 
Independeiioe.  If,  tm  the  other  hand,  thoae  prgfeeaioos  And 
«fiii«)<M0  were  Jiutitiotui  and  doceptivo  Uiey  picoeut  to  the  worU 
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u  Bomooileiitod  itikUqcc  of  long-continnod,  concorroot,  and  debeot- 
lUc  aofilicity  in  the  Colonioa,  Onr  coantrjr  duos  not  di^erra  this 
odiou  uid  disgostiiig  impn cation.  Duriug  tho  cootm)  of  m;  lifo  uid 
DOtil  tba  Second  Petition  of  CongrcsB  in  1775,  I  nevur  did  hoar  anj 
Awriw  of  aof  class  or  any  description  exprosa  a  wish  for  the 
UapaDdeooe  of  the  Oolonies.' 

Now  both  Franklin  and  Ja/,  hatt  tbcy  taxrd  their  memories, 
«nutd  have  Cound  reasons  Itir  being  less  sure  of  popular  lo^altj. 
In  a  roinmunication  to  tlici  (.'mnmittce  nf  Currnspondeace 
ill  \[astacbusetts,  in  1771,  Fiankliii  predicted  war,  ending  in 
*al)«olale  slavery  to  America,  or  ruin  to  Britain,  by  the  losi  of 
krrCiilnntes ;  tbn  latter  most  probable,  from  Amerira's  growing 
nrcnglU  and  magnitude.*  In  bis  speech  in  defence  of  Captain 
Pieiton,  at  the  time  of  the  Boston  Massacre  (1770),  Mr.  Oli« 
lisd  given  the  broadest  intimxtinn  that  there  might  mme  a  time 
vhen  civii  war  would  prevail  and  American  allegiance  be 
■rrered;  but  he  guarded  himself  b}-  saying  that  the  time  bad 
Dol  arrived,  *  and  everj  virtuous  Americnn  prays  it  never 
najr.  Till  then,  bowcrcr,  we  must  try  causes  in  the  tribunals 
orjosticeby  the  law  of  tbc  lBn<).'  In  the  Letters  of  '  Novanglus,* 
Jflbn  Adams  sTstcmattcally  attacked  (1774)  every  t'oriii  uf  royal 
mParliauivutary  control ;  yet  he  also  guarded  hiuisclf  by  stating 
Vm  it  was  a  great  slander  to  say  that  there  were  many  in  the 
iVovince  who  panted  after  Independence.  In  October  1755, 
Adams  had  written  : — 

'If  we  c«u  remove  the  turbulent  Qallic^is,  onr  people,  according  to 
^  eiactMt  coniputatioua,  will  in  another  century  become  more 
imerons  than  KugUiid  it««lf.  Should  this  be  tlte  cane,  since  we 
1%*A,  1  nwy  say,  nil  the  naval  aturea  of  the  natitm  in  our  hatida, 
n  will  be  eoAj  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  the  seaa ;  and  then  the 
auted  fun:e  of  all  Eiirojie  will  not  be  able  to  subdue  ua.  The  only 
my  to  keep  us  fntm  netting  up  for  oaraelves  is  to  disunite  ns.' 
(AJams'ii  *  Life  and  Works,'  vol.  i.,  p.  23.) 

In  1775,  in  a  letter  to  bis  wife,  he  wrote,  just  twenty  years 
tier:— 

'  From  my  earliest  entrance  mio  life  I  have  beea  engiigi^l  in  the 

ablic  cause  of  America ;  and  fnun  firet  to  last  I  have  bnil  upon  my 

und  a  atroog  impresaiou  that  thisgn  wuuld  be  wrought  up  to  tlteir 

leaent  criai«.     I  aaw  from  the  begianiug  that  thu  c>>ntri>vcr8y  waa 

Tsucb  a  nature  that  it  never  n;<nild  bo  eettLtMl,  and  ovury  dny  con- 

uiGM  me  more  and  more.     ThtK  baa  been  the  Himrcit  uf  all  the 

Mqmetnde  of  my  life.      It  has  lain  down  nud  nseu  up  with  me 

feae  twelvo  years.'     (Vol,  i^  p.  190.) 

I  The  time-limit  here  6xed  by  Adams  would  bring  us  back- 
nnl  to  1763  as  the  date  at  which  he  began  to  take  Indepen- 
I  dence 
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dence  feriouslv.  But  we  must  'push  the  happjr  scuon  hncV 
still  farther.  In  1761  James  Otis,  having  resigned  bUuffitTot 
Advocate- GenernI  of  Mauachusetts,  made  a  si>eech  s|;(tintt  ntitt 
of  assistance,  in  which  he  attacked  the  whole  rau^c  nf  Irgiif 
Jstive  nulhorily  in  Kugland  in  regard  to  the  Colonirs.  J^iiii 
Adatnt,  who  tonk  notes  ot  the  spi-ech,  declared  that  '  Ainericu 
Independence  was  then  bom,*  and  that  *  Mr.  Oijs's  ontida 
against  writs  of  assistance  breathed  into  this  nation  the  bicub 
of  life,*  Near  the  close  ol  his  long  career,  ia  Itilt^,  writioglv 
William  Tudiir,  Adams  uses  the  following  language: — 

*  Who,  then,  was  the  author,  inventor,  discoverer  ot  Independennf 
The  only  tni«  anBwer  mnet  he,  the  first  emigrente;  and  the  proof  il 
it  is,  the  Charter  of  JitmtB  I.  Whan  we  tuy  that  Otis,  AiJibb, 
Mayhew,  Htiiry,  Lpo,  Jcfientim,  Ac,  were  the  anthoig  of  Iidiifea- 
doDce,  wc  oijgbt  u>  fifty  they  wore  only  awakcncrs  and  reTivera  of  tU 
original  fucdambntal  principle  of  Colonisation.' 

Later  still,  in  1819,  be  offers  us  very  conclnsire  eridniv 
concerning  the  opinions  of  Samuel  Ailnms,  his  kinsman,  ondrr 
whose  influence  he  had  laboured  for  many  years.  Id  a  letlrr  t« 
Todor  he  says : — 

'Samuel  Adams,  to  my  certain  knowladge,  from  1768  to  177S^ 
that  IB  for  t<«ventecin  years,  mado  it  his  ooDBtant  ralo  to  walcb^ 
rise  of  ovory  brilliant  gobins,  to  (took  hia  scquaintatuse,  to  comt  U* 
frientlship,  to  cultivate  his  natural  feelings  in  favour  ut  his  nsti* 
conntry,  to  warn  him  against  the  hostile  designs  of  Great  Britsli, 
and  to  fix  his  affeetioDa  and  rofieottons  on  the  sids  of  hia  usiin 
conn  try.* 

We  need  hardly  produce  more  evidence  to  prove  that  lbs 
ignorance  uf  Franklin  and  of  Jay,  concerning  the  designs  fi 
their  countrymen  rei^ardtn^  Independence,  has  to  bu  acorpttd 
with  large  qualifications  and  much  hesitation.  The  dellcai^ 
on  the  part  of  the  mmlern  historians  arises  from  an  obtimit 
cause  and  is  well  founded.  It  it  not  necessary  that  we  shosM 
press  home  too  severely  the  conclusiou  that  some  degree  fi 
hypocrisy  did  prevail  among  the  Colonial  agitators.  All  (bit 
we  need  insist  upon  is  that  there  should  now  be  an  end  of  the 
attempts  to  prove  that  Independence  was  a  public  neccwlJT 
forced  on  the  Colonies  by  a  tyrannical  mother-country-,  and  not 
the  triumph  of  a  deliberate  and  long-pursued  policy. 

The  iucousitteiicy  wliich  is  so  marked  a  feature  iu  thv  writer* 
on  the  Kevuluiion,  regarding  the  question  of  Independence, 
appears  also  in  their  treatment  of  the  King ;  and  in  this  tiest- 
ment  they  have  found  ton  much  encouragcmont  from  English 
authors.     As    the    Whig    politicians    of  the    time    encourafied 
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rebelliDQ  la  tbe  Colunies  ami  hampered  the  King  in  his  cfToria 
to  prrserre  the  unity  of  hU  dotniiuoQi,  to  tbe  Whig  writers 
bare  mcouraged  tbeir  American  brethren  to  atfaii  the  King's 
meBMiry.  Few  of  our  Kiii^s  bare  hsd  suc^h  bard  mcasurn 
dealt  oat  to  them  as  Kins'  ('•^rge  III.  Vet  be  had  nil  the 
private  virtues  which  all  men  respect,  and  mauy  cf  ibe  public 
qualities  which  men  of  principle  admire.  He  gave  a  splendid 
example  of  domestic  purity  and  of  official  industry.  He  en- 
ooarsged  aj^riculture,  aod  was  not  iudiSerent  to  tbe  interests  of 
art,  science^  and  literature.  If,  in  bis  rigoroos  efTorts  to  free 
himself  fnim  the  control  of  (he  Whi^f  faction  which  bad  so  long 
ntled  the  country*  be  adopted  the  somewhat  unscrupulous 
methods  of  the  day,  he  bail  tbe  excuse  that  he  was  merely  turn- 
ing Whig  weapons  against  their  former  holders.  We  are  told 
that  he  was  a  tyrant  and  represented  a  tyrannical  policy :  such, 
is  tbe  doctrine  put  forth  in  tbe  inflated  rheloric  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  lodepcudence.  But  King  George's  tyrannical  hand 
never  fell  on  tbe  shoulder  of  a  single  Colonist.  If  he  was  a 
tyrant,  he  tyranniBcd  in  good  companvt  and  with  tbe  sanction 
of  law  and  custom,  and  of  tbe  political  ideas  of  bis  day.  If 
be  objected  vehemently  to  the  dismembering  of  his  Empire, 
so  did  Chatham,  so  did  Burke,  mo  did  Rockingham,  so  did 
Bedford,  so  did  Mansfield.  Before  the  war,  be  never  took  a 
step  concerning  the  Colonics  which  had  not  tbe  warrant  of 
law,  and  the  sanction  of  private  discussion,  of  public  debate,  and 
of  ajfreeuiunt  with  Colonial  agents.  Down  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  the  agitators  had  in  a  great  measure  respected 
tbe  King's  name.  I^Ie  had  been  thanked  for  tbe  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act ;  be  bad  been  petitioned,  prayed  for,  toasted  and 
praised.  But  in  a  moment,  when  the  Declaration  was  made,  he 
becasne  a  tyrant,  and  tbe  responsible  author  of  all  tbe  alleged- 
lllimil  committed  against  his  truly  loyal  and  long-su fieri ng 
Colonial  subjects.  Nay,  he  had  always  been  a  tyrant,  in 
England  as  in  America:  and  all  the  praises  and  prayers  aod 
petitions  bad  been  mere  flatteries ;  the  Declaration  was  the 
real  opinion  of  the  *  dumb  multitudes'  whose  ideas  bad  been 
expressed  for  ihem  by  Paine's  pamphlet.  That  the  King 
was  a  tyrant  in  England  was  an  idea  which  proceeded  from 
lb«  Opposition  in  the  English  Parliament.  He  was  a  tyrant 
because  be  wished  to  name  his  own  Ministers,  while  the  VVh.ig« 
wanted  to  name  tbe  King's  Ministers  out  of  the  narrowing 
ranks  of  their  own  exclusive  faction.  That  Ministers  must 
have  a  majority  in  the  Housi;  of  Commons  was  a  principle  not 
yet  estahliahed  in  theory,  though  it  was  fast  becoming  inevitable 
in  piaciice.     After  a  struggle  of  ten  years  tbe  majority,  in  1770, 

came 
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came  round  to  the  King's  side,  and,  during  the  critical  peiiod 
of  tUe  rcbi^'ltiun  and  tbe  war.  Lord  Nurlb  had  the  tupptnt  al 
Parliament  and  thu  uattun.  When  North  lust  tbac  support,  tbe 
King  did  not  attempt  to  keep  him,  and  be  fell.  Durio^  iQ 
that  time  nothin{[  vraa  done  in  tbe  wajr  of  'tyrannjr'  whidi 
bad  not  tbe  traditional  anil  legal  warrant  of  British  eonstitn- 
tional  practice.  That  the  penple  were  on  the  tide  of  tbe  Kill| 
we  know  from  the  evidence  of  Franklin,  who  wnte  (hat 
every  man  in  England  'consider^'d  himself  a  little  piece  of  a 
sovereign  and  talked  about  *'our  subjects"  in  America.*  Tht 
theory  of  the  lyrano^v  of  the  King  is  therefore  absurd. 

When  wp  come  to  consider  the  other  theorj,  that  of  the  tynatj 
of  Parlimiiipnt,  we  are  face  to  face  once  more  with  the  HfDe 
inconsistencies  and  insincerities  that  we  have  noted  in  regard  to 
the  agitnlinn  for  Independence  and  to  opinions  alxint  the  Kinf, 
▼iz.,  the  $a.me  suddun  discovery  that  all  that  had  been  saiil 
previous  to  1776  was  untrue,  all  that  had  been  recognised  wai 
mistaken,  all  that  bad  been  anticipated  was  never  heard  of  befotc 
So  early  as  1758,  Chatham,  as  ^Ir.  Hildretb,  in  his  '  History  of 
the  United  States,'  tells  us,  had  intimated  to  more  than  one 
Colonial  Governor  thai,  so  aoop  as  the  war  with  the  French  wu 
over,  thu  authority  of  Parliament  would  bu  exerted  to  draw  iruo 
America  the  means  for  its  own  defence.  So  late  as  li&i, 
Franklin  had  contemplated  tbe  probability  that  troops  would  bt 
kept  in  America,  to  be  paid  for  oiit  of  revenue  raised  fron 
Anterican  trade.  But  Cbaltiam  came  down  to  Parliament  to 
denounce  the  taxation  he  had  proposed  to  put  on  ;  and  Franlclii 
exhflustcd  hia  great  ingenuity  in  stirring  up  hatred  againtl  the 
necessary  measure  he  bad  acquiesced  in.  These  inconsisteDciei 
leave  us  in  an  uncomfortable  frame  of  mind  regarding  bomtt 
Tcracity. 

Tbe  arguments  against  the  legality  and  cooslitutionality  of 
taxation  were  also  specimens  of  that  faculty  for  improvising  life- 
long convictions  of  which  we  bave  seen  so  many  examples  in  tilDn 
ancient  and  modern.  7'he  reasonableness  of  some  form  uftaxatioi 
waa  obvious.  Pitt  had  given  notice  to  the  GoTemor»,*a  we  htvc 
seen,  that  taxation  would  be  necessary  :  Franklin  bad  arquicKtd 
in  it:  the  necessities  of  the  Colonies  demanded  it.  The  great 
debt  which  Britain  heul  incurred  in  defence  of  the  Colonies  and 
in  payments  to  thorn  justified  it.  The  obvious  and  admitted  rant 
of  unanimity  and  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  Colonies  rendered 
it  necessary  that  the  Hume  Government  should  undertake  the 
disagreeable  task  of  Impirsing  it.  There  waa  nothing  netr  io 
the  proposition.  Parliament  had  imposed  taxes  as  well  as  COD* 
ferced  benefits  on  tbe  Colonies  during  the  whole  course  of  tbcir 

histoiTb 
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hUuny.     The  N'nvigation  Laws  had  been  imposed  at  an  rarljr 

(iale(I651  to  1690),  nnd  ewn  Franklin   had   ailinined   to   Lrtrd 

Cbilliam   that  ibey  were  aiivantugenus  to  the  Culoutes.     I'he 

vmillen  manufactures  had  been  restricted  in  16i)ll,     The  trial 

ti  [>intte«  b^  British  Commissioners  watt  established  b^-  law  in 

ITiil).     The  currency  of  the  Colonies  was  restricted  and  regu- 

hudin  1707.  The  postal  system  of  (5 rcat  Britain  was  established 

bttir  Colonies  in  1710,     The  manufacture  of  hats  was  limited 

is  1732.     Lands  and  slaves  were  made  subject  to  execution  for 

ithti  due  in   England  in  1732.     Joint-stock  companies  were 

rettraioed  and  regulated  in  1741.     Legislation  bad  taken  place^ 

It  the    special    request    of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  to 

Jirohibit   New    England  Asiembliei,  except   in   case  of  war  and 

tnraaiim,   from  issuing   bills  of  credit,  in    1751.     Prohibition 

i^iDst  making  paper  bills  legal  tender  was  extended  to  all  the 

Crlonirs  in    17b4.     The  Sugar   Act  of  1764,  which  reduced 

the  duty  on  molasses,  and  levied  duties  on  other  goods  for  the 

apressed    purpose   of  *  miiing   a    revenue    for   defraying    the 

upenses  ot   defendiog,  protecting,  and  stHruring  lUs  Majesty's 

^minions  in   America,'  immediately  preceded  the  Stamp  Act. 

It  was  in  17l>4  that  the  revolt  against  taxation  of  any  sort  reiiliy 

bc^an.     Otis,  in  the  speech  to  which  wc  have  already  alluded, 

drciined  to  admit  any  distinction  between  internal  and  external 

taxation,  and  declared  that  taxes  of  either  kind  were  absolutely 

iiKCOQcilable  with  the  rights  of  the  Colonists  '  as  Rritislj  subjects 

Ud  as  men';  yet,  with  that  singular  inconsistency  which  marks 

sU  the  language  of  the  agitators,  he  aasertctl  that  '  there  would 

be  an  end  to  all  governments,  if  one  or  a  number  of  subjects  or 

subordinate  provinces  should  take  upon  tbeoi  so  far  to  judge 

irf  the  justice  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  as  to  refuse  obedience  to 

It.'     He  at  least  was  frank  and  fearless  in  his  opinion.      But  it 

Has  not  till  17iiG  that  Chatham  appeared  in  the  House  to  declare 

Siai  Parliamt^nt    bad   no  right  to  tax  the  Colonies  internally, 

though  he  still  maintained  the  theory  that  externally  tbey  might 

Abound  baniland  foi>t  by  the  Parliament  of  England.     This  was 

be  first  lime  that  an  authoritative  voice  bad  expressed  that  view 

In  England.    Franklin  maintainml  the  distinction  tilt  17li7,  when 

■c  abaiidone<l  it,   as  the   tide  of  opposition  nise  in  America, 

Fhe  wisdom  of  the  Government  ol    the  day  has  been  attacked 

ind  condemned  lor  the  schemes  of  Colonial  taxation  which  were 

Icloptcd.      But  when  all  precedent  was  with  them,  when  neoes- 

Oty  pressed,  when  Parliamentary  history  and  law  were  on  their 

lide,   whence  was  their  wisdom    to  be  drawn?     History  was 

barren    of    warnings:     political     philosophy    was    silent:     the 

ptaiute<book  wa*  full  of  encouragement:  and  the  Colonies  had 

I  always 
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alwaji  acquiesced  in  sucb  Icgislatloa  as  was  impotetl  on  ibea 
To  press  the  right,  under  new  conditioDs,  was,  as  ihe  eieat 
showed,  impulilic,  but  it  Is  difficult  tu  see  in  what  seiue  ittu 

The  new  theory  set  up  by  Otis  for  one  purpose,  and  adofiCal 
W  Lurd  Chatham  Tor  another,  was  pure  iav«atioQ.  'Tbr 
English  Statute  Rook,'  says  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  bis  'Life 
of  VVaahingtoQ '  (ed.  1804,  vol.  ii.,  p.  154),  'furnishes  mini 
instances  in  which  the  legislative  power  of  Parliament  urer  tL« 
Colonies  was  exprrlsed  so  as  to  make  reguUtinns  oompletKlj 
internal,  ami  in  no  instance  that  is  recollected  was  their  aotborilji 
openly  controverted.*  This  opinion  was  expressed  in  lS04t 
alter  the  whole  subject  had  been  studied  with  care  by  a  masifrnf 
research  and  of  Incid  exposition.  But  a  fur  earlier  opiDion  hul 
been  given,  even  when  party  passion  was  roused  on  the  subject. 
When  Franklin  was  asked  in  ITtjB,  in  his  examination  betoM 
the  House  of  Couiinoiu,  to  name  any  Act  of  any  Assembh,  w 
public  Act  of  any  of  the  Colonial  GorernmcDts,  that  made  a 
distinction  between  internal  and  external  taxation,  he  was  lorval 
to  say,  '  1  do  not  know  that  there  was  any.  I  think  there  oe'ti 
was  any  occasion  to  make  any  such  Act  till  now  that  you  bsn 
attempted  to  tax  us.'  He  was  forced  back  on  alleged  'cm- 
versations  '  on  the  subject  that  he  had  heard  in  1754  (*  Wvtkl,' 
vol.  jr.,  p.  172).  Even  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  the 
Colonial  agents  in  London  were  so  sure  that  tbe  old  habit «( 
acquiescence  would  prevail  that  they  consented  to  nominaM 
their  owu  particular  friends  as  stamp  distributors.  FranVUn 
nominated  a  Mr.  Huf;hcs,  who,  when  thu  crisis  came,  wu 
willing  enough  to  give  up  the  stamps,  but  was  too  prudent  u 
resign  his  ofhce.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  goes  so  far  u  U 
admit  that  the  Townshend  taxes  of  17i>7  would  probably  hsve 
been  submitted  to  but  for  the  bad  temper  aroused  by  l|k 
discussions  on  the  Stamp  Act  of  1764.  |H 

This  fact  brings  us  face  to  face  with  another  of  those  iiKtm* 
sistencies  which  so  plentifully  mark  the  pages  of  paiiisao 
historians.  We  are  constantly  told  that  the  repeal  of  lb* 
Stamp  Act  in  1765  renewed  the  loyalty  of  the  Colonies.  Sir 
George  Trevelyao,  in  an  almost  lyrical  mood,  cbanu  to  as  it 
follows : — 

*  No  citizen  of  ATrKnca,  wlio  rAcollacted  anything,  forgot  how  laA 
where  be  heard  tlie  glad  tidings.  Her  history  tor  a  year  to  eoine 
reada  like  the  Golden  Age.'  ^^ 

We  are  compelled  in  the  interests  of  accuracy  to  ask  Sir  Oeo^P 
Trevelyan  who  is  bis  authority  for  this  statement.    The  ordinary 

soarcei 
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tourers  of  inrormation  fail  to  retpond  in  tbat  mood  of  cheery 
intouciance  wbicli  Sir  Gtorgt*  mistakes  Itjr  fact.  Let  us  recall 
the  fact  that  al'trr  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  in  spite 
of  the  id  t  Hie  cbaractcr  of  tbat  Goldea  Afie^  Maasac  bate  Its 
exbibited  ibe  deepest  reluctance  to  enquire  into  tbe  riots  and 
to  cninp«nsatc  tbe  innoi%nt  auHcrers  for  the  outrages  committed 
b/  *  the  dre^s  of  tbe  population,'  but  readily  adopted  tbe 
beneficent  policy  of  pardoning  the  riuters.  Let  us  remind  Sir 
Georg*  Trevclyan  that  the  New  York  legislature  refused  to 
comply  with  the  ^lutiny  Art  and  to  provide  lixlging  and 
the  Dsaal  necessaries  for  tbe  troops,  and  that  tbe  legislative 
amhority  of  England  had  to  be  exerted  to  force  New  York  to 
comply  :  tbat  Massachusetts  denounced  Governor  Bernard  J"ot 
procuring  supplies  according  to  law,  and  decland  tbe  Mutiny 
Act  to  bv  'odious  and  unconstitutional,'  Finally  let  us  note 
the  significant  fact  that  at  all  the  elections  tUac  followed 
tbe  repeal  of  tbe  Stamp  Act,  it  was  a  fatal  disqualification  in  a 
candidate  to  be  suspected  of  favouring,  or  of  having  favoured* 
th«  policy  of  England.  All  this  may  be  evidence  of  (be  Goldeor 
Age  in  Sir  George  Trevelyan's  eyes;  but  we  must  be  permitted 
to  ask  for  more  conclusive  testimony. 

The  oppoiiiiun  to  taxation  went  in  due  course  through 
three  phases.  At  first  it  was,  No  internal  taxation :  next  tt 
was,  No  taxation  without  Colonial  legislation :  finally,  No 
taxation  without  representation  in  England.  Never  was  there 
perhaps  an  '  unrepresented  '  country  so  well  represented  as 
America'  was  in  the  British  Parliament.  Tbe  services  of 
Chatham,  of  Hurhc,  of  Barre,  of  Conway,  of  Fox  were  at  the 
disposal  of  all  the  Colonies;  and  the  Colonial  agents  were 
extra  members  of  tbe  Cabinet,  constantly  consulted  by  Ministers. 
Tbe  beneftts  of  legislative  interference  were  greater  than  the 
impositions.  If  the  tobacco  of  Virginia  was  compelled  to  pay 
duly  in  l^ngland  before  export  to  foreign  countries,  no  tobacco 
was  allowed  to  be  cultivated  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Bounties 
bad  been  grunted  in  tbe  time  of  George  [I,  on  tbe  importatioa 
into  England  uf  naval  stores  from  America,  including  timber 
for  masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits,  and  on  hemp^  tar,  pitch, 
turpentine,  and  indigo.  Between  1764  and  1772  bounties 
were  giveu  on  Uemp  and  flax,  on  deals  and  squared  timber,  oa 
raw  silk,  on  staves  and  barrel-heads.  In  nddttion  to  the 
bounties,  heavy  duties  were  imposed  on  the  likv  urticles  when 
imported  from  other  countries,  If,  wben  tbe  Colonists  persisted 
io  violating  the  Navigation  Laws,  and  in  trading  illicitly  with 
foreign  Colonies,  the  British  Government  attempted  to  stop 
the  practice,  its  action  may  have  been — as  Chatham  declared — - 

shortsighted 
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shnrtsightinl    und    impntitir,  but    it    cannot    lie    chained  villi 
illegalit)'    or    injustice.       The    Stamp    Act    imposed    no  tu 
which  was  not  pah)  in  Kngland.     The  ten  duty  was  paid  ia 
I'^nglftnd  too.      Kvery  dolUr  proposed  to    be   raisc-d    wu  alio 
proposed  to  be  spent  ia  America.     The  stnaggling  wbicb  tbe 
Government  attempted  to  suppress  in  America,  was  relentlnalj 
suppressed  ia  I^ugland,     Tbe  writs  of  a««i>tanc«  wbtcb  were 
complained  of  in  America   were  liable    tu    l>e  issued    alio  in 
Kngland.     While  England,  as  Chatham  calculated,  was  paung 
tweniy-five  sbilliugs  per  bc^ad   taxation,  tbe  utmost  asked  fnwi 
America    was    not    more    than    sixfwnce.      Every    instinct   of 
loyalty  should  have  prompted  compliance  with  a  just  demiad; 
but  that  instinct  was  wanting. 

Sir  George  Trcvclyan  will  not  admit,  bowcver,  that  itms 
Wanting.  Keftrrlng  to  the  popularity  of  Lord  Chatham  u 
America,  ho  says: — 

*Uis  name  recalled  proud  momorios  in  whatever  part  of  Am 
eolooiofl  it  was  tipokun.  Thrciugliuut  a  Bplundid  and  Crnitfal  w« 
AmorioaiiH  uudur  his  guiilaacu  hud  fuuglit  eido  by  sido  with  EogUib* 
moil,  ae  oouipatriuU  raLbur  than  as  auxiUarius.  Thoy  had  girvu  iiim 
oheorfiilly  in  mvrt,  iu  luunoy,  aud  iu  eup^licB,  nhatoTor  be  bad  takti 
to  aid  tbo  uaLiunuI  causo  and  soouro  the  cummua  safety.* 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  acquit  an  bistoriati  of  want  of  good 
faith  who  thus  ignores  the  evidence  of  history  and  trifles  wlili 
the  credulity  of  his  readers.     What  are  the  facta?     VVilb  Francf 
to  the  North,  Spain  to  llic  South,  the  savages  to  tbe  West,  sod 
the  open   sea  before  them,  what  could   the  Colonies  have  dnne 
10  defend  themselves  without  the  protecting  arm  of  Oritaia  hf 
sea  and  land  ?     Mr.  Hildreth,  an  Amt-ricau  historian  of  merili 
tells  us  that  'even  in  the  midst  of  the  late  struggle  [with  the 
French],  in  tbo  success  of  which  they  bad  so  direct  an  interest, 
tbe  military  rontrihiitinns  of  the  Colonial  Assemblies   hall  be«B 
■ometimes  reluctant  aod  capricious  and   always  irregular  sml 
onequal.*      Even  Franklin  allowed  in  bis  exaininaLion  that  the/ 
could    not    be  induced    to    unite    against    the    Indians,    wbote 
hostility  they  bad  so  often  provoked.      Prolessor  Hart  confesces 
(p.  4*J)  that  the  Colonies  'were  satisfied  with  their  own  halting 
nod   inefficient   means   of  rlefence,'      In   tbe  French  and  Indtso 
wars,  which   began  in  1751,  the  Colonies  were  warned   by  Lord 
Holderncsse  ol  the  approaching  huslililies,  and  tbe  Goveroori 
were  asked  to  cotntnunicatu  with  each   other  for  tbe  purpose*  of 
defence.     Ditiwiddic,  in  Virginia,  secured  supplies  with  diffi- 
culty.     'Maryland  and   Pennsylvania,    be  wrote,  '  do  nothing, 
though  equally  concerned  and  more  exposed  than  this  domioion-' 

And 
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And  again  be  wrote :  *  Wbst  a  poor  situation  am  I  in,  in  exe- 
imtiiiy  the  ooTnmands  of  His  Majesty!  no  assistance  from  the 
neighbouring:  Colonies;  Marvlimd  and  Penna^lvnnia  so  ol>sti- 
nate  as  not  to  grant  any  supplies  whatever.'  IV&ertions  were 
constant  among  his  own  troops,  and  even  officers  departed 
vitbout  leave.  'During  alt  tbis  period  of  their  bistory,' taya 
f^rofesaor  Black,  of  Oberlin  College,  in  an  essay  on  '  Maryland' i 
Attitade  in  tbe  Struggle  for  Canada*  (1802),  *tbe  lack  of 
unity  among  tbe  Cidnntes  in  facing  a  danger  wbich  menacetl 
them  all  alike  was  very  marked  ;  but  in  one  tbing  there  seemed 
'fto  be  considerable  onity,  and  that  was  the  almost  anirersal 
fnistance  which  the  Colonial  Assemblies  offered  to  their 
Govrmors  wben  attempting  to  carry  out  their  instruction!. 
We  see  tbis  even  among  tbe  New  England  Colonies,  but 
especially  south  of  New  York;  so  that  Governor  Shar[>e,  in 
the  autumn  of  17/)4,  said  that  by  this  time  he  had  learned 
"not  to  entertain  very  sanguine  hopes  of  tbe  resolutions 
of  American  AsBemblies " '  Tbe  same  writer  alleges  thai 
Sraddock's  lamentable  failure  *  was  due  to  lack  of  efficient 
ct^operation  on  the  part  of  tbe  Colonies,  coupled  with  Bratl> 
dock's  own  lack  of  gotid  judgment*:  and  be  says,  with  still 
greater  force : — 

I  *  We  may*  even  go  a  step  farther,  and  aay  that  tbe  Awembly 
iSjaoland.  1758]  or  Toaay  of  tbo  leading  men  actud  dialoyally;  for 
■IB  GoTomor,  in  his  eirnrtK  to  raiKu  money  fmrn  the  pe<>ple  by 
(private  Ciabsc-riptiouii,  waauppost-d  by  tlio  I3urge«M)<,  wb-'entleRVimred 
||o  pemnade  thu  poopto  tl>nt  if  money  were  raised  by  such  mutbodi, 
Ihey  muHt  expect  Ut  do  withont  Aweuibliea,  and  atiidv  by  ordiuaacea 
jtatber  than  Ihwh  made  with  tlieir  own  ooDsent.' 

Other  evidence  tending  in  tbe  >amc  direction  is  not  wanting. 

We  have  before  us  a  document  published  a  few  weeks  ago  by 

:Wt.    W.  Seward  Wrbb,  of  .\ew  York,  entitled   *  Connecticut 

'Genexal  Orders,  1757/     It  contains  the  General  Onlers  of  the 

'Connecticut  troops  immediately  commanded  by  General  Phineas 

.Lyman,  nodcr    the    gentrAl    command  of  Lord    Loudon.      We 

ilrarn  from  this   interesting  iloeument  that  the  Oil-intal  troops 

in  ibe  service  of  tbe    Kiug  were  supplied  with  arms  by   Great 

Britain.     We  also  learn  on   page  after  page  that  desertion  was 

■n  every-flay  afTair  ;  sn   much  so  that,  by  order,  a  return  was 

made   every   morning    of    the    men  found  missing  at  roll-cali 

the   previous  evening.      Tbe    temper  of  some  at   least  of  the 

Colonials  may  be  judged  by  tbe  following  entry: — 

*  Lieut  N(^«s,  of  the  Ifawtaohnaelta  Regiment,  was  tried  for  nying, 
in  Iho  hearing  of  Captain  West,  of  tbe  same  regiment,  that  there  is 

no 
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BO  nan  ftt  Fort  Eilward.  or  in  this  oomp,  that  Iiklli  power  to  < 

UiQ  Miu&cbusvtts  Huldtere  to  stuy  lii.'ru  ;  iind  if  tliuj  go  \iamt : 
fliiu  puuiab  tbum.' 

It  is  satiifactorr  to  learn  tbat  this  patriot  ha>]  his 
broken  uvpr  hii  henil  »nil  was  cxpelktl  from  the  ramp  aod 
service.  We  submit  that  these  Aincricaa  witnesses  prore  tbut 
the  *  cheerful '  altitude  of  ihu  Cohmies,  assumed  \iy  Sir  Oeo^ 
Trcvolyan,  was  non-existent,  and  tbat  bis  ttatcinents  s» 
Bitogelher  inisleadinjr.     Even  when  the  Colonial    troops  were 

[  gut  together  thcj  could  not  be  kept  together.  When  tbr 
money  for  their  pay  was  not  ready,  or  the  time  for  service  wm 
exhausted,  the  Colonial  troops  departed  to  their  homes  sad 
occtipaliona. 

No  doubt  some  money  was  sabscribed  by  the  Colonies,  sod 
some  Colonists  fought.  But  Great  Britain  was  not  ungeneninc 
it  is  not  true  that  she  left  them  to  pay  their  own  expenses.  In 
1758   Pitt    promised    in   a   circular   letter   to    reimburse  tlie 

I  Colonies  for  their  expenditure  in  a  final  effort  against  Fraocv; 

'  and  that  promise  was  faithfully  kept.  Turning  to  the  Suppij' 
Bills  of  various  years  we  find  payments  made — 

*  Upon  Bccoaut  to  enable  His  Mnjcety  to  give  a  proper  oon^eaai- 
tion  to  the  respective  provinces  iu  North  America,  fur  the  expCBsa 
iucurrod  by  tbem  in  tbe  levying,  olotbiug,  and  pay  Af  the  tn»pi 
raificd  by  the  some,  according  as  tbe  active  vigour  and  stzflOKrai 
effi'i-ts  of  tho  rvepectivo  provinces  shall  bo  thought  by  His  MsJM^ 
to  merit.' 

This  is  the  exact  language  of  Pitt's  letter  of  1 7.^8,  and  of  llw 
message  of  the  King  in   which  tbe  grant  was  reoommeodei]; 
and  the  figures  are  as  follows  :  for  Louisburgi  MAh,  1 83,0001.; 
for  tbe  abortive  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  17A 
235.(H)0/. ;  1751».  200,000?. ;  1760,  200,000/. ;  1761,  2OO,000t; 
17^)2,  188,;t.S»/.;  17t!3,  140,484/.     In  addition  to  these  saaii, 
about    15,00*)/.   per   annum    was  voted  for  the  civil    establisb- 
ments;  and  when  (be  troops  were  in  tbe  field  they  were  it&  t^ 
the  expense  of  Great  Britain.     Much  has  been  said  aboot  tht 
capture  of  Loaisburg — the  6rst  capture — in  1745.     The  troopt 
wffre  mainly  from    ^lassarhusctis,  and    they  fought  welt;  bnl 
they  made  five  unsuccessful   attempts  against  an    inferior  force. 
It    was  only  when  the  British  fleet  had  captured  the  Freacl 
supplies,    and    when  the   garrison    became  mutinous,  that  tbe 
French    commander    surrendered.      It  was    a    victory,    indeed; 
but  it  can  hardly  be  called  glorious.     Legends   live  long,  bnl 
these   facts  ought  to    put   an   end   to    the  legend    of   CoIooiiJ 
generosity  and  of  British  meanness  and  ingratitudo, 
[  Modi 
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h  \i»%  been  snid  by  Am«ricaa  popular  writers  regarding 
rmrter  ol  the  ntyti\  Gorernnrain  tlie  Colonies,  and  of  the 
dTect  of  their  demerits  in  producing  the  Revntntion.  Sir  Oeoi^ 
Trereljan,  for  example,  gires  the  American  view  in  the  foUowin^ 
[ttr^raph  :— 

'Among  tlieia  were  needy  politicians  and  broken  Htock-jobben, 
«k in  better  days  bad  done  a  good  tarn  to  a  ]llini8t«r,  anl  for  whom 
•  {Mt  bad  to  be  foand,  at  times  when  the  Eugliab  piibliu  dojiartmeDta 
nn  too  full,  or  EngUnd  itself  was  too  bot  to  bold  them.  There 
natiDod  the  reaooree  of  sbipping  tbein  across  the  Atlantio  to  chaffer 
&r  u  increase  of  salary  with  the  Aiisumbly  of  their  colony,  and  to 
|Hler  their  friends  at  homo  with  cLhLius  for  a  pension  nrblob  would 
mMe  them  to  reviiiit  London  without  fear  uf  the  MarthaJaea. 
They  look  soiall  account  mcially  uf  the  plain  and  shrewd  peopla 
■™iigi1  whom  their  temjiorary  lot  was  thrown  ;  and  they  were  the 
hit  to  anderHtaud  the  uaturo  and  motirea  of  that  mural  ropoguanoo 
ffidi  wbich  their  superciliuuBnoae  was  rapaid.' 

Particular  charges  as  to  the  greed,  immorality,  and  tyranny 
nf  the  Governors  are  not  wanting.  .Now,  M.-f^sarhu setts  and 
Virginia  were  the  most  conspicuous  Statfs  in  the  Kevolution. 
Tbe  two  most  memorable  Governors  of  Massaohusetts  during 
the  troubled  period  were  Uernard  and  Hutchinson.  Bcrnanl 
tu  a  man  nf  high  character.  His  offences  were  that  he 
i|ipointed  Hutchinson  f'hief  Justice  in  place  of  the  elder  Otis, 
ukI  thus  incurred!  the  implacable  homliltty  of  the  younger  Oils, 
«ho  was  a  fanatic  and  finally  a  madman  ;  that  he  prorogued  the 
General  Coort  in  17Bi),  when  they  ha<t  refused  to  pass  the  neces- 
<ar^  and  legal  provision  for  the  King's  troops;  nnd  thai  he 
ivfuscd  to  send  away  the  King's  troops  from  Hoston  at  the 
dictation  of  an  angry  mob.  He  had  been  at  all  times  the  friend 
of  every  Colunial  right  and  privllf^e,  and  had  alwajts  enjoyed 
kbe  confidence  of  the  Colonists.  His  unpopularity  and  his  bad 
naalltles  were  simaltaneous  discoveries — like  the  discovery  of 
lie  King'i  tyranny  and  the  illegality  of  taxation.  Hutchinson, 
ip  lo  the  lirne  of  the  'Boston  .Massacre'  and  the  unjusti- 
iable  publication  of  bis  private  letters,  had  been  popular, 
rspected,  and  inlluurittul.  We  are  told  that  he  hfi<l  inflamed 
be  minds  of  tlic  British  Ministers  against  the  Colonists.  Their 
niads  must  have  been  ver^'  inflammable,  indeed,  if  bin 
Doderat«  counsels  and  suggestions  could  set  tbem  on  6re.  He 
tad,  ia  fact,  Ix-'cn  the  opponent  of  many  of  their  measures, 
lod  hia  strongest  suggestions  were  merely  for  a  judictnui 
nforcement  of  necesitary  l.tw  and  order.  But  his  house  was 
i:ked,  bis  cfllar  was  eiiijitied  by  thirsty  Ireemen,  and  hil 
anoBcripla  were  scattered  to  the  winds.     In  Virginia  there  was 

seemingly 
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gc«iningl}r  cten  lew  to  cninplain  of.  We  have  before  oa  ft  I'utfl 
the  Giivernors  and  Lieuienant-Governort  of  Virgiaift,  (romllfl 
to  1775.  The  Gnrernors-in-chief  were  generally  abieDlees,  ihf 
duties  being  performed  by  Lieutenant-Guvernort  for  Tsnin^ 
pcriuds.  During  the  period  mentioned  there  wore  aiiWo 
Licutennnt-Gnvernors.  Of  these,  eight  were  Virginians,  geotrnlly 
PresidcntBof  Council,  who  fur  sUurt  periiKis  occupied  the  bigim: 
poaitiun  in  the  Colon}'.  Eight  were  appointed  frnm  England. 
The  chararter  of  these  men  seems  to  have  been  excellent.  Of 
Nott  (1705)  we  are  told  that  the  Asseinblv  erected  a  roonompB: 
*tn  commemorato  his  inanj  virtues.*  Of  SpotswmKl  (I7l(^2i| 
we  are  told  that  he  is  'recognised  ai  one  of  Virginia's  •iml 
Governors.'  Of  Drysdalo  (1722-26)  we  are  toid  that 'bii 
opposition  to  bringing  slaves  into  V^irginia  will  make  his  tens 
memorable.'  Of  Gooch  (1727-49)  it  is  said  that  be  wai'ibe 
only  Colonial  Governor  in  America  against  whom,  at  faomesni} 
abroad,  ihere  never  was  a  shadow  of  complaint/  Of  Dinwiddie 
{nbt-b)  we  are  told  that  be  was  'memorable  as  the  man  nlw 
called  Washington  to  the  front.'  Of  Fauquier,  Jeflersoa  sud 
be  was  '  the  abJPst  man  that  ever  held  that  office.'  The  mcmnry 
of  Amherst  is  Ijonourably  connected  with  the  history  of  Ametks. 
as  that  of  a  wise  administrator  and  a  gallant  soldier*  Tbouf^ti 
Dunmore  is  now  execrated,  he  was  received  with  rrjoicio^. 
Counties  were  named  after  him:  bis  daughter,  horn  in  iht 
Colonj,  WBd  pr«)vided  with  a  dowry.  But  when  he  vigoroiulf 
asserted  the  authority  of  the  law,  the  'life-long  conviction 'of 
the  Colonists  was  that  hv  was  a  tyrant  and  a  miscreant.  The 
fact  is  that  Viiginia  had  fallen  under  the  evil  influence  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Patrick  Henry,  pupils  of  Voltaire  and  taa 
Paine;  and  the  combined  teaching  of  the  four  faaa  affected 
the  minds  of  ttie  people  to  this  day. 

Mr.  Greene,  whose  remarkable  study  of  'The  Proviacisl 
GoveriHir'  we  have  note<l  at  the  head  of  this  article,  gives  u* 
further  iufurniation  regarding  the  character  and  origin  of  the 
Governors.     He  says  (p.  itj)  : —  ^_ 

*  The  appointment  of  oolonists  to  the  GovemoT's  chair  was  n^ 
altoge'faer  iin<!i>mfiion  in  tho  eighteenth  eontnry.  Of  the  ten  roysl 
(loveru'ira  of  Maiwai^htisetts  four  were  Massachnaetts  men.  New 
Horapsbiro  men  also  frtiiinently  received  the  aiipointmont  of  Un- 
ttjtiant-tiovernur  in  tbal  colony,  and  after  New  Uampahiro  bet-anu  a 
««Iiaratc  gi-vomnieDt  both  her  Govnmoni  were  chosen  from  among  lbs 
roeidoiit*  of  the  Prorinco.  On  the  appointment  of  tho  firet  of  t)i«se^ 
Beiining  W'intw.)rth,  who  had  been  a  Member  of  tho  ProvincisI 
]{uiise  ol  Il»  jin-sentatives,  the  Mombere  of  tho  Hnnso  expreaaed  lh«ir 
BatisfacUun  witli  the  choioa  of  one  "  whose  interest  ia  blanded  with  ) 
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InttR."    So  in  New  Jersey,  tlio  first  GoTcmnr  Appointed  after  tlie 

pporaotiiil  union"  of  tlmt  Provim-o  with  tho  g'lTeramcnt  of  Noir 

[Tjrk  bad  been  broken,  wns  Lewis  Morris,  a  rciiroaan tutivo  oolouuit. 

Ill)  VirginJn  and  tlio  otLor  O'loiiicji  i^ucli  npiioiniiU'eDtB  were  occiuiiun- 

U||iDMO]  but  the  practice  wta  nut  common.     Though  the  conditHinR 

bavliiohthp  colouikl  appointmc^nts  wcr«  mndo  were  hardly  calcn- 

mlei  to  secnro  tho  best  reeolts,  tbo  namc«  of  Spotnivorxl  of  Virginia, 

Bhnpe  of  iVroryliind,   Morris   of  New  Jersey,  and  Untchtnson  of 

llwMchnBettfl,  Bofflco  to  ahow  that  6ome  Pronncial  GnTomora  iroro 

teillier  nnncmpnlona  nor  iuefflcient.    Tliere  were  oth«rs  loo,  liko 

Bunet  of  New  York  and  of  MassitchnaettA,  who  showed  an  honour- 

ible  trillingnoss  to  make  soorifioea  for  what  they  ounceived  to  Ui  tho 

pblio  interest' 

TUs  testimony^  far  every  line  of  which   an  official    authority 
ii  quoted,    is,    we    submit,  stronger    than    the    vague    charges 
llifged  by  Sir  George  Trerslyan  against  the  Governors  as  a 
lluo.     We    have  already  quoted   another  Americnn  autbority 
n^ow  that  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  all  the  Gorernori, 
English  and  Provincial,  were  obstructed  by  the  narrow  policy 
nd  selfish   grew!   of  the  A««emblie»,     The   local  Ass^-niblieg, 
tsdeed,  in  time  usurped  nearly  all  the  iwwers  of  the  Governors. 
rbey  had  influence  enough  even  to  have  them  recalled  ;  and 
iw  home  Govemincnt  was  prompt  to  censure  any  Gorcrnur 
tbosc  conduct   was  complained  of.     The  Governors,  in  most 
Mes,  were  subject  to  their  Councils  even  before  the  popular 
Assembly  began  its  work  upon  their  measures.     The  Assem- 
blies gave  the  most  judging  financial   aid  to  the  Governors, 
tbosc  opportunities  lor  enriching  themselves   must   have  been 
fevf  few  indeed.    The  administration  of  the  Bnances  was  gradu- 
ally taken  oat  of  their  hands.     Their  salaries  depended  on  the 
will  of  the  Assemblies;  and   to  withhold  the  salary  was  a 
tnmon  practice  wilii  divAfTected  Assemblies.    In  some  Colonies 
iC  whole   executive   power    was    absorbed    by    tlie    Assembly. 
m  in  Hbode  Island  the  Assembly  made  all  the  appointments 
Ud  held  the  pardoning  power.    Tbc  Governor  was  not  n  branch 
la  ihe  legislature;   he  was  mi-rrly  a  member.      He  had   no  veto, 
nd  only  exercised  a  few  ministerial  duties.     In  South  Carolina 
lie  practice  was  the  same:  in  Pennsylvania  the  Governor  was 
Dually   powerless.       The   Aisemblies    even   went    so   far   at   to 
&dertaJce,  in  some  instances,  to  regulate  tbe  discipline  of  the 
Bop*.       Having  all   these   facts   in   view,   it  will  seem    very 
ivions  that  there  has  been  at  least  an  exaggeration   in   the 
kuves  made  against  the  representatives  of  royal  authority  in 
ir  Colonics, 

iTbe  want  of  confidence  which  we  are  compelled  to  express 
IVoL  lyC— M>.  379.  K  in 
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ID  the  lyrical  mood  of  Sir  George  TrevrlTan,  when  he  oinH 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Provinces  in  1765,  ditturb*  ui  iHKfl 
when  we  read  his  rhapsodical  pancgirics  on  the  chief  pra- 
moters  of  the  Kevolution.  Franklin,  we  are  told,  '  had  tbe 
habit  of  practisioi;  bimtvlf  what  he  preached  to  others.  H* 
Itept  hisarcounts  in  morals  aa  minutely  as  in  business  malttn. 
He  drew  up  a  catalogue  of  twelve  virtues  which  it  was  rsifulisl 
to  cultivate,  comtnenciug  with  temperance  aod  ending  oitti 
chastity  ;  to  which  at  a  subsequent  perio<I  a  Quaker  frietiJ, 
who  knew  him  well,  advised  bim  to  "  add  humilitjr,"'  In  ft 
manner  which  we  regret  to  say  is  somewhat  too  cbaracteristtc, 
Sir  George  Trerelynn  goes  on  to  make  this  comparisoa  : — 

'  The  joint  Postmaator-Go&'Oral  of  Kngland,  who  was  no  other  tkn 
tbo  lEa.t\  of  Sattdwicb,  would  not  bare  got  rery  far  along  tli«  list  «f 
virtues,  at  whichever  end  be  bad  begun.' 

Well,  wc  shall  see  the  justice  of  this  a  little  further  ad.  wben 
we  have  completed  the  collection  of  those  *  Orient  pearls  H 
random  strung,*  which  Sir  Gcirrgc  has  hung  about  the  neeki  ol 
bis  favourites.  *  Samuel  Adams,"  wc  arc  told,  •  who  lUrtPil 
and  guided  New  ICngUnd  in  its  resistance  to  the  !>Ump  Act, 
was  a  Calvinisl  by  conviction.  The  austere  purity  of  his  bnasc- 
huld  recallc<l  an  Kngliah  home  tn  the  Rasicrn  Counties  duria^ 
the  early  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.'  Of  John  Adams,  wf 
are  told,  that  his  life  *  was  like  a  sonnet  by  Wordsworth,  dooe 
into  dry  and  rugged  prose,'  In  6ne,  we  are  to  utiderstantl  tbat 
*  the  leaders  of  thought  in  America,  and  those  who  in  (»miD; 
da_\s  were  the  leaders  nf  war,  had  all  been  bred  in  one  cbui  or 
another  of  the  same  severe  school.' 

Now  the   historian  who  thus  nndertalces  to  panegyrise  ioiit- 
vidually  and  collectively  the  Fathers  of  the  Revtdution,  has  is 
easy  task.     Flattery  has  never  been  a  diflicult,  and  is  geneisll.T 
an  acceptable,  art.      Uut  any  conscientious  man    in   going  ovn 
the  authentic  records  uf  the  American  Revolution  must  alwsti 
find  a  dilViculty  in  defending  the  promoters  from  each  otbtr- 
Let  us  give  a  few  examples  of  divergent  views,  among  men,  be 
it  remembered,  who  were  the   trailed  agents  of  Cuntfrcss,  sod 
among  the  most  ititluential  promoters  of  the  Indopendcncfl  of 
America.     Mr.  Arthur  Lee  was  an  envoy  of  C^uigress  at  Pari*; 
and    Mr.  Silas  Deane  was  another.     Mr.   Lee  insinuates  tb*i 
Mr.  Deane  was  instrumental    in  conniving  at    a  fraud  oa  tbc 
finances    nf  Congress.      Mr,  Deane,    by    way  of  reply,  astrrti 
that    Mr.    Lee  was    *  a   suspicious,    quarrelsome,    lalse<hrsrieil 
k  nave,    wbnse    word    was    tota  I  ly    un  wort  by    of  txinstderatlHI 
(Portoo's  'Life  of  Franklin,' vol.   it,,   354   et   te^,)     Mr.  ^| 
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tlw  wanleti  to  have  Franklin  removed  to  Berlin.  He 
illcjted,  '  I  see  in  pvcry  <leimrt.cnenl  [al  Pariti]  neglect,  dmipa* 
tion,  anJ  private  scbemeft,'  and  be  ioiiouatet  that  Franklin  is 
guilty.  Mr.  Uancro/t,  by  way  of  reply,  informa  as  that  JLee 
«aa  *  consumed  by  malignant  envy.'  Writing  in  1779  to 
SuDDel  Adams,  Mr.  Lee  says — and  we  an*  significantly  told  in 
sa  official  document  that  no  dissent  was  found  in  reply — con- 
ftToiog  Franklia: — 

'2I(rithor  my  reading,  experience,  nor  imagiDation  can  famiab  mo 
titb  tlie  i(,lGa  of  a  miad  moiv  cnrrapt  uor  that  labours  witb  more 
poDiuo^  and  xystontBtic  couatiiucy  to  carry  tbat  (loprarity  into 
•xecativu.'     ('  Diplomatic  CorruspoDdence,'  tuI.  i.,  p.  b32,) 

All  that  wc  are  offered,  by  way  of  answer,  is  that  Lts:  was  noto- 
rionsly  fond  of  imitating  the  st^le  of  Junius — a  literary  ofTence, 
it  may  be,  but  not  one  that  df^stroys  credibility  as  a  witness.  We 
do  not  hold  a  brief  for  Lee.  AH  that  we  need  say  is  tbat  ha 
was  a  trusted  agent  of  Congress,  and  a  representative  Virgiuiaa  ; 
that  be  was  powerful  enough  to  rain  Silas  Deane  in  Congress: 
that  on  his  return  from  Europe  he  was  el«'Cted  to  the  Lcgi»lature 
of  Virginia,  and  by  the  legislature  to  Congress.  Who  shall 
lay  then  lh»t  he  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  witness? 

Mr,  Rnlpli  Izard  of  Soutb  Ciirultna  was  commissione<l  by 
Congress  as  Minister  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  in  1777. 
His  view  regarding  Franklin  was  thus  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
lee,  dated  October  15tb.  1780  :— 

<I  am  perfectly  of  yoar  opinion  that  the  political  aalvatiou  of 
America  <i^ponds  on  the  recalling  of  IVankliD.* 

All  tbat  we  are  told,  by  way  of  reply,  is  that  Izard  had  '  a 
rash  temper.'  But  when  lie  returned  Iruui  Europe  the  legislators 
of  his  State  sent  him  to  Congress  as  tbc-ir  representative.  If 
be  satisfied  ibrm  in  tbat  capacity  be  may  surely  suit  as  as  a 
witness.  To  show  that  we  aie  not  specially  prejudiced  in  this 
natter,  we  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  the  '  Diplomatic  Cor- 
respondence'  (vol.  i.,  p.  465),  it  is  stated  that  though  they  were 
not  received  at  any  Courts,  and  did  no  sort  of  actual  service, 
Izard,  Dana,  and  the  two  Lees,  be»ide9  various  secretaries, 
demanded  and  were  paid  salaries  out  of  money  supplied  by 
France  ;  and  that  V'ergennes  objirded  to  tbis  waste  of  money 
on  vain  negotiations  and  vainer  negotiators. 

As  to  Mr.  Samuel  Adsms,  tbe  '  austere  '  patriot  who  excites 
Sir  Georg«  Trevel van's  admiration,  we  must  confess  that 
uur  opinion  had  been  difTerent.  Lest  we  should  lie  undirr  the 
suspicion  of  prejudice,  however,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
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calling  as  a  witness  Lis  latest  Iblof^rapber.  la  ibe  *  Lite  of 
Samuel  A-lnms,'  bv  J.  K.  Husmer  (ItiSB),  we  read  (p.  121), 
referring  fo  hU  deep  duplicity  regarding  Indepeodenre  :  — 

'  Thfl  fftrt  wne,  he  could  employ  upon  nccaftion  a  oertain  foi-Uke 
Bbr«wdne98  ivhich  did  not  always  Bcrntinise  the  mcann  over  narrowly 
while  hu  piinlied  on  for  the  groat  end.  Hcfore  our  story  is  finiflbed 
other  iiJStiiiK^cs  of  wily  and  doyirmfl  nmnagemotit  will  come  DDiler 
our  notice  whicli  a  pm]ier  pluml>-litio  wilt  pmva  to  t>o  not  qnite  in 
the  porpendioular.  Bold,  unHcIfiit]),  iinmttitHkaldy  pious  as  he  was, 
the  AoldlUH  of  Todepeudcnce  was  still  h^lil  by  the  heel  when  he  wu 
dipped.' 

Translated  into  plain  Saxon,  all  this  cupbemism  meant  tbit 
Samuel  Aiiitms  was  somewhat  of  an  iinposti>r.  VVc  know  well 
that  be  neglected  the  duty  he  undertook  and  for  which  be  gave 
bonds,  as  tnx  collector ;  that  be  neglected  his  wife  and  famil; 
lo  the  point  of  distress;  that  he  passed  his  time  promulgating 
treasonable  views  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people ;  and 
that  be  was  very  properly  accused  by  Olis,  his  own  familiar 
friend  and  ally,  of  being  mischievously  rain  of  his  incetsaat 
articles  and  resolutions. 

Of  John  Adams  many  characters  have  been  written,  and  about 
bim  there  h«s  been  much  debate,  tils  diary  and  letters  supply, 
perhaps,  more  information  concerning  the  men  of  tbc  Revolu- 
tion than  any  other  source  of  knowledge  wc  possess.  That 
bis  life  was  *a  sonnet  of  Wordsworth  done  into  ruggt-d  prose' 
is  not  llie  idea  we  should  obtain  from  them.  One  of  his  latest 
biographers,  Mr.  John  T.  Morse  (1885),  says  of  bim,  '  He  lived 
lu  be  an  old  man  and  had  bis  full  share  of  severe  lessons,  bat 
neither  jears  nor  mortiBcatiunt  could  ever  teach  him  to  curb 
bis  hasty  ungovernable  tongue.*  This  is  quite  modern 
criticism  ;  but  contemporary  opinion  was  even  more  severe. 
The  je»hiusy  of  Franklin  which  Adams  enterinineil  and 
expressed,  capccially  in  Paris,  is  well  known;  and  Hamilton 
wrote  of  bim  as  follows  : — 

<IIe  is  a  mau  of  an  imagination  sublimated  and  eooeutrio,  pro- 
pitious  noitber  to  the  reguhtr  ditiplay  of  oouud  jud^isvut  nor  to 
•teady  perseverance  in  a  systematic  plan  of  conduct,  and  I  began  to 
perceive,  what  has  ainco  b^tiQ  too  manifest,  that  to  this  defect  are 
added  the  unfortanato  foiklca  of  vanity  without  bounds  and  a 
jealouny  cipablo  of  discolouring  ovory  object.'  (*  Diplomatic  Cor- 
rcBpondtUcw,'  vol.  L,  p.  810.) 

We  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  which  of  Wordsworth's 
sonnets  could  be  translated  into  prose  rugged  enough  tor  such  a 
character. 

We 
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We  have  returvrd  to  the  last  one  signal  episode.  Wc  referred 
to  the  objpctinnabk'  habit  Sir  GeorgR  Trevelyan  hai  of  makinj; 
nnfnir  comparisons  tjetwccn  American  patriots  and  British 
officials.  He  sneers  at  the  Karl  of  Sandwich  in  comparisua 
with  Franklin*  and  emphasises  the  lalter's  cultiralion  of  all  the 
Tirtaes.  Now  we  knnn-  much  about  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  and 
majr  admit  that  bis  manners  were  wild  and  his  morals  loose. 
But  there  was  one  meanness  be  was  not  guilty  of,  one  crime  he 
did  not  commit :  he  was  not  a  hjrpocrite.  Hi*  imiiiorMlitj  was 
open.  He  d  id  not  pose  as  a  moralist  wb  i  le  practising 
immorality.  Franklin's  private  character  it  bejomi  all  defence. 
Hi*  life  at  Paris  was  notoriousl_y  bad.  Mr.  Morse,  in  bis 
'Life  of  Adami,'  describes  F'ronklin  u — 

'Tjeading  the  most  charming  life,  careased  by  the  French  tromM, 
flattered  b^  tli»  French  luen,  the  companion  of  the  uohh^si,  the 
wittiest,  and  thu  moot  diesipatod  in  the  roalm,  risiting,  dining, 
feafitiDg,  he  ciioifortithl/  agreed  with  dc  Vorgennes  aud  ijnite 
oootcntcdlj  fell  in  with  Ihnt  Miiiist«r'«  policy.'     ^i.  169.) 

John  Adams  describes  Franklin  during  the  same  period  as 
*  deprave<l  in  his  murals,'  and  accuses  him  of  'eztri'me  indo- 
lence and  dissipation.'  Everyone  knows  that  all  ol  Franklin's 
children  were  illegitimate,  and  that  for  one  of  them  he  bad 
obtained  from  the  tyrant  King  George  III,  a  comfortable 
governorship.  And  if  any  reader  cares  tu  know  bow  sordid 
and  mean  the  self-revelations  of  a  debauchee  can  he,  let  him 
turn  to  the  '  Works  '  of  Franklin  (ed.  2,  vol.  i.,  p.  lOlJ)  and  read 
Franklin's  own  account  of  his  immoral  pral:ticc^s  aud  his 
reaaons  for  marrying.  We  do  not  care  to  taint  our  {Mges  with 
tfa«  story.  The  knowledge  that  all  these  details  existed  might 
have  prevented  Sir  George  Trevelyan  from  making  unkind 
comparisons  with  Lord  Sandwich  or  any  other  rake  of  the 
eigfatccntb  century. 

Here  we  may  leave  individuals  and  torn  to  the  interesting 
question  of  the  condition  of  society  in  England  and  in  the 
Colonies  In  the  eighteenth  century.  Sir  George  Trevelyan  does 
not  leave  us  in  any  doubt  as  to  his  opinions  on  these  subjects. 
He  tells  us: — 

'  It  18  uuDeceeeary  to  recapiiuloto  any  portiou  of  the  copious  niaes 
of  evidence,  dratvii  from  their  owu  niuutha,  aud  tboec  of  tbtir  boon 
TCBpMUOtiB  and  oonfGdi.-rBtG«,  by  aid  of  which  a  deecriptiao  —  and  the 
■GOiney  of  it  bo  one  has  thought  fit  to  impugn— has  bbco  given  of 
the  penuual  habile  and  iho  public  morality  prevalent  auinng  thoee 
stateBineo  whom  the  majority  in  Parliamont  supported  and  iu  whom 
tbo  King  nposed  hia  cunlidenoc.  How  they  draok  and  gamiid ; 
what  aoaudalous  modes  of  life  they  led  tbemselvis  aud  joyously 
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flondonod  in  otboni;  wltat  thej  spent  Kod  ovcd  nnd  wbeou  ttiaj 
draw  tiio  TMt  BUQjs  of  moDoy  bj  wbich  tbojr  fed  tboir  extnnfUH, 
mar  bo  fonnd  in  a  hundred  historieB  and  memoirs,  dnnus,  oanli, 
uulBatiroB.' 

It  is  not  necvMarj  to  impogn  tbe  general  accuracj  of  tlie 
picture  so  far  as  it  represents  unc  phase  of  English  society. 
That  there  was  corruption  in  Parliament,  and  vice  in  sodet;^ 
wr  ma^  admit;  but  surely  eiglitcentU- century  society  was  oot 
sinf;ular  in  its  exhibition  of  these  human  weaknesses,  smi 
Enjtiish  politics  and  society  had  other  characteristics.  The 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Kngland  was  na  t^ 
of  great  names  in  politics,  literature,  science,  art,  warfare, 
discovery,  and  commerce.  *  The  greatest  statesmen,  the  ow«t 
consummate  captains,  the  most  finished  orators,  the  fin; 
historians,  all  flourished  during  this  ]>eriod,'  says  Lord 
Brougham.  The  age  in  which  Chatham  and  Rockingbsin, 
liurke  and  Fox  and  the  younger  Pitt  reprc»'ntcd  politics;  in 
which  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  Fielding  and  Richardson,  GnT 
and  Cowpcr,  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon  adtimed  literalnic: 
in  which  Black,  Watt,  Priestley,  Davy,  Adam  Smith  nmf 
Banks  promolt'd  science  ;  the  age  in  which  our  greatest  inteo> 
tions  in  practical  umriufacture  were  made;  the  age  in  whkl 
Hogarth,  Reynolds,  and  Gainsborough  shone  io  different  forpni 
of  art;  the  age  in  which  the  foundations  of  our  tuipire  is 
India  were  laid  deep  and  strong;  the  age  in  which  we  broke 
the  power  of  France  and  drove  her  from  North  America— tliii 
was  surely  an  age  the  brilliancy  of  wliich  Is  but  little  dimnR) 
by  the  not  unhealthy  coarseness  of  the  lower  and  lower- midilU 
vlasscs,  or  by  the  improprieties  of  a  seclioo  of  what  called  itielf 
society. 

What  was  the  contemporary  condition  of  things  in  Amerioi? 
Sir  George  Trevelran  gives  us  freely  bis  opiniuns  oo  tb« 
subjecL  Concerning  the  men  who  made  the  Revolution,  uii 
whose  curious  opinions  of  each  other  we  have  already  quolol 
he  saya : — 

'  Hneh  wnm  ihf)  men  who  bad  been  nlaotantly  dnwn  hy  their  own 
soniio  of  duly,  an<l  by  the  urgent  appeals  of  frieads  and  nfltghbenn. 
into  the  front  rook  of  a  cuudtot  «nioh  was  none  of  their  punDiof. 
Some  uf  thorn  ware  brod  in  poverty,  nnd  alt  of  thorn  lived  in  tiaoqiil 
aud  miHleet  homua.  Tbny  made  small  gaioA  by  tliur  private  ooaofa- 
tiuDB,  uud  did  much  public  Rorvioe  for  very  liitie,  or  for  nothing,  ui 
iu  many  (^hch  ont  of  thair  own  ohnrgee.  They  knew  of  peniioBi 
and  ainncuroH  only  by  distant  liesrHsy ;  and  rihsuds  or  titles  wm 
flo  moRh  outside  tlioir  scope  that  thny  hsd  not  even  to  ask  tbetnselnt 
what  these  distinctions  were  worth.'  ^^___^ 
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Concerning  the  mass  of  the  popalatton,  apart  from  the  leaders 
of  upiniun,  he  sajrs: — 

'  If  kho  King,  u  a  good  ahepheni,  wob  thinking  of  hift  flodk,  and 
not  of  bimHili^  it  is  bard  to  bco  what  lie  hoped  to  do  for  their  bBDo6t.  1 
All  kbej  ukod  of  him  vas  to  ba  let  alone — and  with  reason — for  1 
they  had  as  just  canfle  for  oontentment  ««  the  population  of  any 
ideal  fitate,  from  More'a  Utopia  down^rards.  And,  indeed,  the 
AmeriO'tn  coloniBtB  had  the  bMt  in  the  ooniparisoD,  for  there  cristed 
imong  them  a  manlinesS}  a  self-reliance,  and  a  spirit  of  clear-sighled 
eoDfurmity  to  the  inexorable  lavs  of  the  Univcrec,  which  are  not  to 
be  fuood  in  the  romaooea  of  optimism.'  ■ 

This  is  ihe  idyllir  vein  once  more ;  and  once  more  it  is  our 
aot  tuu  ajtre«able  though  necessary  dut^r  to  expote  its  inac- 
coracy.  IJo  we  find  that  among  a  people  who  prldetl  them* 
selrtrs  on  a  superior  sanctity,  there  wns  any  evidrnre  of  that 
superiority?  Let  the  intellectuul  domiQaocc  of  Voltaire,  of 
Jenersun,  and  of  Tom  Paine  afford  some  reply.  Do  we  find 
that  auiuo);  a  people  who  talked  much  of  freedom  and  the 
iaalienuble  rights  of  man,  tht-ri*  was  any  real  upprcriaiioa  of 
freedom?  Let  the  persistent  maintenance  of  slavery,  the  biiter 
hostility  to  the  libertiirs  we  eotiferrpd  ua  the  Catholic  French  in 
Csn&da,  and  ibu  Puritan  legislation  uf  New  England,  oflotU  a 
nfficivnt  reply.  Hut  we  have  more  specific  charges  to  make. 
In  the  first  vulume  of  his  *  History,'  Mr.  McMaster  gives  as 
such  a  picture  of  America  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  Lorit 
Macaulay  givtrs  us  of  England  in  the  seventeenth.  In  the 
schools  of  \ew  England,  we  are  told,  there  was  given  but  a 
lOUgh  and  rudimentary  education  during  only  a  portion  of  each 
year.  In  the  South  education  was  almost  wholly  neglected, 
nowhere  so  much  as  in  South  Carolina,  where,  during  the 
Revolulioo,  there  was  not  a  single  grammar  school,  though 
previously  there  bad  been  at  least  five.  Hatred  of  kiugi 
and  princes  was  still  preached  by  New  England  divines, 
vbo,  as  Governor  Hutchinson  told  George  111.,  and  as  Mr. 
McMaster  admits^  preached  'from  personal  interest,'  rather 
ihan  from  ^  a  dccply-rooted  conviction,  of  the  necessity  of 
resisting  the  oppression  of  England.*  The  letters  and  parcels 
carried  by  the  inl'rP(|uenl  mails  were  openeil,  rea<l,  and  inspected 
by  the  carriers.  MmliiMin,  .l<-tT'i'rson,  Monroe,  and  Burr  corre- 
sponded ID  cypher  In  consequence.  Tbe  Uutch,  at  Albany, 
maJDtaine<l  a  high  standard  of  offensiveness  to  strangers ; 
'travellers  of  every  rank  complained  of  tb«  iabospitality  of 
the  Albanians  aud  the  avarice  and  close-fisted ness  of  tbe 
merchaais.'     Smuggling  had  provctl  a  sure  road  to  competence 
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for   lllDM   who   dwelt   alonji^  tbe   sva-coasta  ;  aod    *nii   td^^^^ 
(lay  wbun  tbe  faruii^rs  uiitl   pii)U);liinen  4if  Miihllcsvx  droit  1^ 
Erilisti  out  of  LczingtoD,  John  Hancork  was  to  have  sXaoA  Iml 
for  dffrauding  the  Customs.'      He,  at   least,  was   in  favour  of  > 
revoliitinn.      Hcirsp-racing,  gambling,  duellings  and  dissipuioa 
were  the  main  occupation  of  the  jioung  plnnterg  of  tbe  Soatb. 
Tbe  condition  of  the  working-class  was  deplorable.     In  T^id 
to  wages,  fond,  clothing,  nnti  shelter,  the  details  of  life  in  thai 
class  arc  unpleasant  Teading.      The  prisons  were  foul  and  full; 
'  the  face  of  the  land  was  doited  with  prisons,  where  deeds  o) 
cruelty  were  done  in  comparison  with  which  the  foulest  acu 
committed  in  the  bulk*  sink  into  a  contemptible  insignificance.' 
Mr.    McMasler   goes    into    still    more    gruesome  details.     Fo' 
example : — 

*  For  more  than  fifty  yearn  after  the  peace  there  was  in  ConnectKOt 
an  underground  prison,  which  surpaaeed  in  horrois  tbe  Black  Bole 
of  Calcutta.  This  den,  known  aa  tbe  Newgate  prisou,  was  in  an  oU 
worked-ont  copper  mine,  in  tbe  hills  near  Granbj.  Tbe  oult 
entrance  to  it  was  by  means  of  a  ladder,  down  a  shaft,  which  \tA  to 
tlio  caverns  uoder  gronud.  lliere,  in  little  jtens  of  wood,  tttA 
thirty  to  one  hundted  culprits  were  immured,  their  f»et  made  fsst  to 
iit>u  bars,  and  their  neoks  cbaiuud  to  tMiaius  in  the  roof.  Th«  dark- 
ness wai^  iuteuKO;  the  cavos  rcokud  with  filth — vurmin  aboaadei— 
water  trickled  frcim  the  rgof  und  oozed  from  tbe  eides  of  the  oaTeiU; 
huge  masses  of  earth  were  perpetually  falling  off.' 

The  historian  goes  into  still  more  minute  details  as  to  die 
awfut  vice  that  prevailed  ;  but  our  readers  would  hardly  forgire 
US  if  we  transferred  tbem  to  our  pages.  One  statement,  cflih 
cerning  the  condition  of  Virginia,  we  may  venture  on.  Wf 
have  already  commented  on  the  criminal  character  of  mack  fl( 
the  population  of  that  State,  la  his  'Old  Virginia*  (11^9" 
Mr.  John  Fiske  says  ;— 

'Tbu  number  of  illegitiiuatc  children  born  of  them,  and  tltrA^ 
open  tho  parij»b,  led  tu  much  action  on  tbe  part  of  the  Vefltrios.    ll 
is  not   woudorful   tbat   thfirc   ebould    hare    bnen   much    deliawmsitt 
among  the  poorest   populatiou,  and  that  tho   negroes  of  tlio  fint 
families  should  always  have  considered  thenuwlTes  a  superior  clsB.' 

W'e  need  not  go  further   in  this  direction.     Tbe  subject  it 
unpleasant,  and  we  have  given  suflicient  indication  of  what  Uj 
to  be  found  by  those  who  are  curious. 

Two  events  in  the  history  of  the  Kevolucion  always  stand 
very  prominently  in  the  pages  of  .\merican   writers,  ■viz.: 
*  Boston  Massacre*  and    the  'Boston  Tea-party.'     Genentli 
of  Americans  who  read  nothing  but  ncwspai>era  after  they  Imre 
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school,  hare  been  brought  up  ia  the  belief  that  tbere  wu  a 
*  Muaacre,'  and  that  the  lea  wat  deatroj'ed  in  Uostoa  Harbour 
hy  rigliteouc  patriots.  The  real  trulb  Is  beginninj;  to  appear 
to  serious  readers,  but  the  great  mass  of  tbe  people  bavc  not 
lemmed  it ;  perhaps  they  never  will— certainly  not  in  our  lime. 
A  brief  reference  to  these  events  will  not  be  unintcrcstiog^.  Sir 
George  Trevclyan  treats  tbcm  slightly,  in  a  few  sentences,  as 
apparently  of  no  account.  Of  the  *  Boston  Massacre '  all  that 
he  says  is  as  follows  :  — 

*  On  the  erening  of  the  5th  of  Uarch,  1770,  thors  came  a  abort  and 
alHrp  ooUision  between  a  handful  of  soldicrti  and  a  small  crowd, 
Tolobla  in  abnse,  and  too  froo  with  clubu  and  saovrhalla.  Thoru  wait 
a  natter  of  luiudcvtry,  and  firo  or  Bit  civiliauji  dropped  down  dead 
or  oTJag.     That  was  tbo  Boston  Slassacro.* 

An  event  so  momentoot  might  have  cmnmondcil  tbe  his- 
torian's attention  more  fully.  American  writers  have  been 
mach  more  copious  and  more  frank  on  tbe  subject.  For 
example^  referring  to  tbe  IJoston  Massacre  and  to  the  mob 
which  occasioned  it,  Mr.  Hosmer,  in  his  '  Life  of  Hutchinson*' 
(18%),  p.  leu.says:— 

*  I^ooe  of  the  mobs,  of  that  time  of  mobs,  was  more  brutal  and 
tracoJeat  than  that  which  provoked  the  firing  of  the  little  group  of 
laited  men,  staudiug  their  grouod  with  steady  diaoipliue,  among  the 
el«bl  wad  miMiles  reeorted  to  now,  to  enforce  tbe  usual  foul  and 
UMftHiioas  abuae.' 

A  single  sentry  had  been  set  npon  by  a  screaming  mob ;  bis 
comrades  bad  come  to  his  aid  ;  the  officer  in  command.  Captain 
Preston,  had  tried  to  prevent  firing;  firing  took  place  in  self- 
defence  ;  the  ofHcer  and  two  of  his  men  were  tried  for  murder 
after  being  arretted  by  Hutchinson.  The  trial  resulted  in  the 
acquittal  of  Captain  Preston  and  the  conviction  of  two  men  for 
manataoghler ;  the  men  were  branded  in  the  hand  and  allowed 
la  depart.  American  historians  in  general  exaggerate  tbe 
'Massacre';  annual  orations,  now  discontinued,  kept  iu 
zneoiory  alive  ;  and  the  generosity  of  John  Adams,  who  delended 
the  prisoners,  is  lauded  to  the  skies — a  laudation  in  which  Sir 
George  Trevclyan  joins.  It  is  singular  that  no  one  of  tbe 
Whig  writers  seems  to  have  considered  that  where,  at  in 
Preston's  case,  there  has  been  no  crime,  there  should  be  no 
conviction ;  and  that  the  services  of  the  lawyer*  snd  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  were  but  ordinary  incidents  in  the  administration  of 
the  Brtlish  law.  Instead  ol  bestowing  exaggerated  praises  on 
this  acquittal,  we  should  rather  feel  disposed  to  blame  the 
Goavictiun  of  the  two  private  soldiers  for  ao  act  of  self-defence. 
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We  have  before  us  the  fiiU  report  of  the  trial,  pobUsbet)  ■ 
the  year  in  wbicb  the  affair  occurred  ;  sad  from  J(»bn  Aduu'i 
speech  we  lake  tbo  fuHuffiDg-  true  aad  stgaiGcant  paragraph:— 

'  I  believe  if  I  were  to  reTerse  the  eiccne,  I  tibatild  bring  it  boiHk 
oar  own  bofwms.  Sappoce  Colonel  Murdhnli,  orbcn  he  e^me  out  d 
his  own  duor,  and  saw  tbone  grenadiers  coming  Juwq  Kith  avrord4,iCi 
hod  thought  it  proper  to  have  appoiuted  a  milit*ry  wateb ;  nppCBi 
he  had  awienibled  Gray  and  Attucka,  that  ivero  killed,  or  any  pMlOCI 
in  town,  and  bad  planted  ttiam  in  that  Htittion  as  military  watchful 
there  had  come  from  Murray's  barracha  thirty  or  forty  soldiers,  wilk 
Qu  other  arms  tbao  EQowbalU,  cakea  of  ice,  oyster-shells,  cinders,  sol 
dubii,  and  attacked  this  military  watch  in  thia  maoner,  what  do  JM 
Boppose  would  have  be«n  the  feelings  and  reuoomogi  of  any  of  on 
bouseholdom  f  I  oenfcss,  I  believe  thoy  would  nut  have  bonis  tbt 
one-half  of  what  the  witneases  have  sworn  the  soldiers  bore,  till  thej 
had  shot  down  as  many  as  were  necessary  to  iotimidatu  and  dtflpem 
the  reet,'  Ac.  dec 

That  was  A  just  and  true  statement.  It  w.i«  pndiablv  Adani'i 
private  belief,  a»  well  xs  hit  professional  argument.  It  so  iu 
prevailed  that  the  jur_>-  freed  the  officer;  aod  the  judge  coooplb 
mented  him  at  the  close  of  the  trial,  and  made  an  apolog/  for 
the  people  of  the  town.  Vet  this  c%'cnt  was  used,  *ear  tf»t 
/ear,  for  geaeratioQa,  to  keep  alive  feelings  of  bostilitj  lowatdi 
Great  Urltaio,  and  it  sttll  figures  in  the  scbool-booki  d 
America  as  the  '  Massacre.'  Professor  Hart,  whose  volume  « 
have  mentioned,  gives  us  a  reasonable  statement.  *  The  riot,'  be 
saja,  *  had  no  polilirat  significance;  it  was  caoicd  by  do 
invasion  upon  the  rights  of  Americans ;  but  in  the  inflamnl 
condition  of  the  public  mind  it  was  instantly  taken  up,  and  bu 
gone  down  to  hiitory  under  the  undesenret)  title  of  the  BosIM 
Massacre.'  After  this,  it  should  no  lon^r  figure  as  a  grievsooe 
against  Knglnnd. 

Of  the  other  event,  the  Boston  *  Tea-party/  all  that  Sir  Cwrp 
Trcvelyan  bos  to  say  is:  'Boston  gratified  the  curiosity  uf  so 
energetic  patriot,  who  expressed  a  wish  to  tee  whether  tea  coiw 
be  made  with  salt-waler."  Tho  Amcrifan  writers  are  nalursUf 
more  explicit,  and  once  again  more  accurate.  Mr.  Hosmer  give* 
us  this  description  of  the  people  who  prepared  and  carried  ooL 
the  Tea-party  : — 

'  But  whilo  in  the  main  the  posterity  of  these  men  and  wonai 
must  admire,  tho  incidents  of  the  transat  tion  are  not  hy  any  1D6U 
always  ploasant.  There  was  a  mob  in  revolntionnry  Bontou,  seanal 
lew  fonl-muuthod,  piti)i>iui,  uiiKcnipiihut',  than  that  which  roared  fix 
the  blooit  of  tho  Bourbona  in  mtolutiuiiary  Pari*,  or  was  on 
verge  of  destroying  Loodun  in  the  Qordun  riota.  Dlackintosh 
his  orew  were  unmistakably  in  evidence;  oartainly  not 
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iflBtnuned,  perlMps  ooDoived  at,  hj  the  bettor  meD,  bo  that  ifaose, 
JBSt  H  ooaeoienLious  and  fatxiotio,  who  tried  in  lan-fu]  mys  to 
oppow,  foaad  desirDClioa  fur  ttieir  property  imminent,  and  oonld 
feet  that  tbetr  lives  wen  Beoiir&  only  vhen  they  bod  flt.-d  Aowa  the 
horbunr  to  the  ooittle.' 

Of  the  man,  Mackioto»b,  who  ii  mentioned  here,  Mr.  Uocnusr, 
in  an  earlier  part  of  his  rolumr,  sa^ri  :— 

'UukintMh,  leader  of  the  riotcni  who  tore  down  Hutchmson's 
hoDM  in  17&6.  was  apparently  as  thoron^h  a  ralfinn  «a  over  met 
jiutico  ot  the  hanils  of  a  vigilant  o-'mmittfc.  Tet,  afler  a  short 
n-tiroment,  we  find  him  Af^in,  nnpunixhed,  in  the  streotn  of  Boston; 
aad  in  the  time  of  the  Massacre^  and  later,  as  we  shi-ll  see,  at  the 
Tsa*party,  he  and  his  "oliickens"  are  discrodilably  in  ovideDce 
UDO»g  the  better  men,  suffered,  indeed  connived  at,  by  reputable 
Whigs,  in  a  way  hard  for  iig  ijow  to  imderstand.' 

We  do  not  find  it  quite  so  hard  to  nndcrstand  aa  Mr.  Hosmor 
doet,  when  we  remember  that  the  aSain  of  mao^  among  the 
mercantile  claas  were  in  n.  Jpsperate  conditiim.  They  had 
■miiKgled  <^nornious  quantities  of  t^a ;  th^y  wtrre  liable,  if  the 
Indian  tea  was  lHn<led.  to  be  undersold  in  the  market,  and,  if 
discovered,  to  be  hparil)'  linetl  in  addition. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  lb«  moral  condition  of  the  first  two  Con- 
jrrrsaes  of  the  revolted  Colonics,  to  s(«  wbethir  thero  was  any 
fttat  superiority  in  tbem  over  the  British  Patltament.  Of 
ibe  first  Congress,  Mr.  Wharton,  in  bis  *  Revolutionary  Corre- 
'Odence'  (vol.  i.,  p.  ^■it>2),  says  : — 

Its  Sessiona  won-,  in  moat  important  matters,  in  secret;  the 
Dent  men  who  first  took  part  in  it,  and  who  wuru  callud  to  other 
iphena,  were  in  aoiuo  olscs  bnccooded  by  political  iutrigiiura  of  ft 
low  tone  or  by  spooulat  jnt ;  and  it  wan  i[i  a  Urgu  mam  autucratio, 
botQg  removed,  from  the  want  of  ao  indopcndont  prtiw.  from  popular 
tritioisBL  To  this  may  bo  traced  thu  churgoa  of  nolfish  iotriguo  and 
of  oorrop'JoQ  made  ugAinot  ita  mombora,  diarges  no  doubt  greatly 
eioggerated,  yet  basod  at  leant  to  Mmo  extent  on  foot.* 

In  his  old  agp,  John  Jay  told  his  sun  William  that  the  history 
of  the  .American  Kevolution  would  never  be  known;  that  no 
one  bat  John  Adams  and  himself  knew  it;  that  the  proceedings 
were  bitterly  bostil«  to  Wasbitigton.  And  in  tho  *  Life  of  John 
Jay'  (Ui^l),wcrcad  aa  follows: — 

'OongrosH  in  tboso  onrly  dnys,  as  pidnroi  iu  tho  privato  oorro- 
•poodeneo  of  tho  FrancU  a^oiitti  and  minmlurB,  doo«  not  altjgothor 
represent  that  AmphiotyouiaCiiuuoil  of  honour sblu  ua<t(iltjsti  patriots 
into  which  it  bos  now  become  traoBflgaiud  by  iho  magic  cnuBourntiun 
of  time.     Some   thirty  years  aftarwordi   (iouvomeur    Morris   was 
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nttiiig  over  Uio  pulitslicd  tUAbognuy  Bt  Bedford  with  Jotin  J>yilH 
be  nadouly  ujacuIuUil  tbruujjli  ciuudu  of  suioke,  "  J»y,  wb*t  k  M^^ 
d— d  EcouudrvlH  wu  iiftd  in  thut  eecond  CoDgress!"  "  If  «*,"  aHr 
Jay,  "  tb*t  no  bad,"  aud  bo  kuockod  tlie  aeb«8  from  bis  pipe.' 

We  have  before  us  also  the  *  Diary  of  John  Adams,'  in  wbid 
he  gives,  from  day  to  day,  the  proceedings  of  these  sufTctbf 
patriots,  who  seem  to  hnve  revelled  In  luxury,  and  to  hare  cod- 
satned  oceans  nf  liquor  to  aid  their  deliberations.  Of  tk 
inhabitants  of  Pbiladelpbia,  be  tells  us  that  he  had  nut  ix* 
*  one  real  grnttninan,  one  wi-ll-brrcl  man,  sint*  1  carne  to  towiL* 
*Lee,'  be  say*,  *  and  Harrison  were  very  high.  Lee  had  diati 
with  Dickinson,  and  drank  Burgundy  the  whole  aiterDom.' 
And  again :  '  In  Congress,  nibbling  and  quibbling  as  BsoaL' 
And  in  a  letter  to  his  wife  he  says  : — 

'  1  wieib  I  bad  given  you  a  complete  history  from  the  beginoisc 
the  end  of  the  journey  of  the  behaTioor  of  my  compatriot*.  Bi 
mortal  tale  can  equal  it.  I  Trill  toil  yoa  in  fatore,  bat  yoo  sbsl 
keep  it  ewret.  Tlie  fidgets,  the  Trhims,  the  caprice,  the  vaaity, 
STiperstition,  the  initability  of  some  of  as  is  euough  to —  ' 

Few  histories  nf  the  Uniteil  States,  of  any  merit,  are  illot 
about  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  in  Cnnf;resd ;  but  RngliiL 
readers,  as  a  rule,  have  little  acquaintance  with  it. 

There  is  a  still  more  unfortunate,  and  in  this  country  ittU 
less  known, episode  to  which  reference  must  be  made.  We  hsie 
seen  bow  busy  the  press  and  pamphlet  writers  were  in  stintif 
up  sedition  in  America,  and  in  securing  the  aid  of  Fruce. 
Now,  in  a  letter  from  M.  de  Vergennes  to  M.  de  la  LuzenK.a 
French  agent  temiwrarily  at  Boston,  dated  25th  September,  1779, 
we  read  the  following  extraordinary  words  : — 

<Sa  Majestt'  vona  antorise  en  ontre  a  (Mntinuor  lea  donatift  q* 
M.  Gerard  a  doDDua  on  promis  a  differeus  antenrs  americaiw, 
dont  ce  dernier  tuus  aura  aurement  remis  la  note.'  (Oe  Circouti 
translatiou  uf  Bancroft,  vol.  ill.,  p.  283.) 

This  paragraph  followa  one  in  whieb  similar  dunattoos  to 
some  BBVBgea  arc  authorised.  The  French  authorities  were  si 
least  impartial.  We  may  perhaps  understand  from  the  aboreoo 
cause  uf  the  literary  activity  of  ibe  time.  May  we  not  exico 
our  suspicions,  and  rest  satisfied  as  to  the  case  with  which 
many  American  agents  were  able  to  lire  rather  expensive  live 
in  Paris  and  abroad  during  the  war  and  the  negotiations  fi 

feace?    Tberir  was  [kothliig  unniitural  in  the  case.     Sir  lle^ioftid 
'algrave^  in  bis  volume  on  Cromnell,  sliows,  from  exact  official 
sources,    how    Cromwell's    associates   were    able    to    bleed    lU 
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Treasury.  We  knnw  well  litiw  the  revulutiimnry  leaders  in 
Fr«DC*,  kt  a  laior  date,  rioleU  with  public  mon«/.  The  American 
nrolationists  werr,  it  it  equallv  clear,  not  tuj  pruud  to  avail 
cbemtelvet  of  ih«  French  Trrasurvi  if  that  was  open  to  thorn. 

After  so  much  that  t*  unp1ca»ant  to  lo»k  upnn,  It^t  us  recall 
oue  spleoditl  and  significant  episode  in  the  history  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  1785,  when  the  Independence 
of  tbe  United  States  had  heen  recognised,  John  Adams  was 
pmeoted,  as  tbe  first  Minuter  from  America,  to  K.ing' 
Geor;^  III.     Adams  said  : — 

'The  appaintmetit  of  &  MiniKtor  (rom  the  tToited  States  to  jonr 
Vajeaty's  Court  will  form  an  epoch  in  thn  histjir^  of  England  and 
America.  I  think  mjBolf  more  fortimato  than  all  my  fullow-citizena 
in  having  the  distingaisbcd  honour  to  bo  the  fint  tu  stand  in  your 
Ifijcs^'fl  royal  prvNonce  in  a  diplomatic  character,  and  I  shall 
■■toeia  tnyaolf  tbo  happiest  of  men  if  I  can  ho  Inntraroontsl  in 
BaoommeadiDg  my  eonntry  moro  end  more  to  your  Maj{;<ity's  royal 
benevolenoo  and  of  restoring  an  ontiro  cfttttem,  contidoncc!,  and 
aflaetion,  or  in  bottisr  words,  tbo  old  good  nataro  and  old  good 
bomonr  botwoon  people  who,  though  soparstc-d  by  an  ocean  and 
aader  difTuront  Gorornmanta,  haTO  tho  aacno  languago,  a  simiUr 
reli^on,  aod  kindred  blood.  I  bog  your  Mnjf^Bty'it  purmisdion  to  add 
tkat,  altbongb  I  hftTo  some  timo  bofuro  been  entntstoJ  by  my  country, 
ift  wu  noTor  in  my  whole  lifo  in  a  manner  ho  agroeablo  to  myself.' 

Tbe  King's  reply  to  this  very  dignified  and  toncliing  addres* 
out  less  touching  and  dignilied.     He  said  : — - 


'Sir.  tbo  cironnutancea  of  this  audience  are  so  extroordtoary,  the 
bagaage  you  have  now  held  is  so  extremely  proper,  and  the  feelings 
yon  hkvo  diacorered  bo  justly  ailaptotl  to  the  occaHion,  that  I  must 
mg  ^al  I  not  only  reeeiTo  with  pleasure  tlio  aK^uraticu  of  the 
fruodly  disposition  of  the  United  States,  but  that  I  aca  vury  glad 
tke  cboico  has  fallen  npon  you  to  be  their  Minister.  I  wish  yon, 
sir,  lo  beliere,  and  that  it  may  be  nnderetood  in  America,  that  t 
liave  done  nothing  in  the  lato  oontetit  but  what  I  thought  mytielf 
Jadiapeitaably  bonnd  tu  do  by  the  duty  which  I  ovroil  to  my  people. 
I  vill  be  very  frank  with  yon.  I  was  tbe  laat  to  cuusont  to  tho 
siparatioa,  but  the  aftpomtiou  having  been  made,  and  haviug  hooome 
iaeritable,  I  hare  alwuvH  said,  an  I  say  now,  that  i  would  be  tho 
tet  to  meet  tbe  friondtibip  of  thu  United  States  as  uu  indepuudent 
fowor.  The  moment  I  see  each  seiitimunta  aaJ  lunguugu  as  yours 
prarail  and  ■  dtHjiuttitiou  to  ^^ivu  this  country  Lhc  proi'tirenco,  that 
Bomeot  I  shall  say.  lul  tho  clrcumstaucca  of  language,  cvligiau,  and 
Uood  have  thuir  natunU  and  full  effeeU' 


Looking  back  over  tbe  century,  and  more,  that  bos  passed,  we 
think  we  can  claim  that,  lo  far  as  tim  ooaatry  it  coacerned^ 
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the  promise  nf  Ge(irg;e  III.  has  be«n  raithfullv  kept ;  saduta 
the  olbrr  »i(Ie,  ihnu^b  there  bavc  bL>f!ri  rub»,  a  general  reFieii  •! 
diplnmitiic  nef^nltatiims  is  not  without  an  enrnoraninff  cbkncw. 
It  caa  bardlj  be  snid  tbat  our  disputes  with  ibe  United  StUci 
have  all  eniled  tatisfactnrily,  but  tbey  b«ve  at  least  rndtd 
witbvul  a  rupture.  Tbe  principle  of  fttbitralion  has  rrequ«nil_t 
bcca  adopted,  and  tbe  verdicts  nf  the  ju'lges,  bowcver  Ba> 
pleasant  to  us,  have  been  lo^nll  v  obeyed.  From  a  piirelj  partiiM 
poiot  uf  vt«w  Qixii^  of  ibese  Dr{{;(iliationt  inl^bl  be  reguded  w 
■notbvr  light.  Bui  our  object  is  ui  p4>int  nut  that,  on  tbe  wlulr, 
the  rclauons  of  ibe  two  countries  have  been  for  nearly  a  centurr 
amicable;  and,  seeing  tbnl  tbe  freiings  of  Ibe  most  iufluestiiJ 
classes  on  both  sides  bare  undergone,  during  recent  \e».n^i 
change  for  the  better,  it  majr  reasonnbly  be  bopetl  thai  tbr 
natural  bonds  which  unite  tbe  two  peoples  may  in  (ature  rewlrr 
what  woultt  be  a  fratricidal  strife  iuip^tssible.  The  worhl-wiilc 
interests  of  Great  Britain,  though  tbey  multiply  poiuu  ti 
contart  and  chances  of  collision,  render  pea<x>  far  ton  impoKMl 
to  be  lightly  jpopKrdiietl  :  now  that  the  United  State*  ba*l 
detinitely  eniereii  on  a  policy  of  expnniirin  be^ood  tbe  Araericu 
Continent,  the  same  motives  will  ineriiubly  appeal  to  tkt 
Republic  in  nn  increasing  degree.  In  the  work  of  goren)Ia| 
and  civilising  distant  ncquisiiinns,  neither  nmiitry  can  be  full) 
successful  without,  still  less  in  opposition  to,  the  oth«r. 

This  being  so,  a  grave  rospon»ibilityr  is  assumed  by  tbe 
historian  who,  taking  a  partisan  view  of  his  subject,  nrim 
obsolescenL  aolipnlhics,  and  perpetuates  tbe  mistHken  vie*) 
which  in  the  post  have  cnntributed  so  perilously  to  keep  two 
great  nations  asunder.  Tbe  United  States  is  too  gnsl  s 
power  to  permit  inaccurate  and  ungenerous  views  of  bitlurt  In 
cloud  its  inti-Lligence  and  prejudice  its  poliry  in  regard  to  lh« 
nation  from  which  it  derives  its  origin,  its  energy,  and  i't 
political  princi|des.  Tbe  history  of  tUe  past  of  the  Rppvblic 
has  been  badly  written  for  Americjins,  The  new  generAtionu' 
historians  will,  we  hope,  instruct  more  wtirly  and  truthfullt  t 
new  generation  of  voters  and  sialfsuien.  And  when  the  nikti 
of  undue  prejudice  and  undue  panegyric  have  cleared  away,  n 
VD%y\  and  stinM,  see  each  o(lii-r  as  we  are,  the  two  gmtrit 
civilising  powers  of  tbe  modern  world,  that  should  live  saJ 
labour  in  harmony,  with  nn  eternal  surtum  cvtda  on  our  lips. 
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r.  XII. — T^e  AtUobioffrapby  and  Lettert  of  Mrs,  M.  O.  /T. 
)Hphant.  A^^an^ed  nnd  rdited  by  Mrs.  Harry  Cogbitl. 
~  lioburgL  and  Luadon,  1899. 

MASCULINE    French    writer,  nlarmed   by  the   tide    of 
frmale  aathnrship  whirh  began  to  flow  daring  the  ancien 

m«,  uncr  wrulK  eloquently  in   lavour  of  the  etimiiintlon  of 

fetnate  element  from  literature ;  he  saw  the  danger  of  une 
\aeHi  ejtctssive  and  of  a  personal  element  invading  the 
a>t  terrilorj'  and  threatening  the  downfall  of  its  sacred 
dels ;  and  this  tboug-h  the  iovaders  whom  he  bad  in  view 
re  aucfa  ct&«sical  persons  as  the  Afemoir- writers  of  the 
bteeatb  century.  Mrs.  Olipliant  may  be  regarded  as  a 
ical  reprcscniativo  and  sell-chosen  champtoo  of  this  con- 
noed  »ect.  Though  her  range  of  subjects  was  wider  than 
kt  of  any  contemporary  n-riter,  she  anpn>ached  every  subject 
n  a  woman's  point  of  view,  believing  and  professing  that 
woman's  estimate  of  life  is  generally  to  be  preferred  to  a 
in*s.     The  demand  of  the   heart  snemeil  to  her  to  hare  its 

bt  and  legitimate  place  in  things  of  the  mind.     She  struck 

:  persoaal   note,  she  took    the  coin-du-fea    aspect  of  things 
Kb  perfect  mastery  of  the  art  of  5m)ing  material  presentable 

h«r  public,  of  making  dead  people  and  things  live  agaln^ 
K  theorising  of  how  the  world  eauic  to  be  what  it  is;  the 
lolt  in  all  cases  being  a  rf  presentation  of  character,  places,  and 
Iriods  from  the  [mint  uf  view  of  fetninLne  insight,  and,  iik 
tttion,  as  Mr.  Kinglalte'  says,  '  A  striking  of  imagination  into 

B  bounds  of  very  very  truth.* 

Now,  a  profound  revelation  of  herself,  written  in  the  first 
litance  for  a  son,  but  adiled  to  at  the  desolate  close  of  a  life  ever 
i6ed    by  her   noble  and   veracious  character,   has  appeared 

Iff  the  title  of  her  *•  Autobiography.'     It  opens  almost  like  a 

iloqny  that  has   found    its  way  into  print.     The  whole  is 
posed  of  fragments  written  at  difTerent  times ;  now  echoing 

e  a  poem  breathed  de  profvndix  at  moments  of  bitter  loss, 
as  that  of  her  only  daughter  ;   now  awakening  our  laughter 
itb    half  humorous,   half  disenchanted    pictures  of    men  and 

men  descried  across  the  years  uf  so  much  mourning;  anit 
Daily  putting  before  us,  with  extraordinary  candour*  this 
toblem — would  she  have  served  her  personal  and  essentially 
Bninioe  ideal  better  if  she  bad  produced  more  slowly  ?  We 
kve  here  the  personal  note  in  perfection,  the  element  which, 
0  spite  of  critics  old  and  new,  we  bold  to  be  as  essential  to 
jlerature  as  to  life.  The  gentler  tone,  the  more  iutiitu  voice  of 
ta  original  and  bigh-miadcd  character,  In  the  exercise  of  the 
f  trade 
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trade  of  rcvtcwinjr,  articles-writing,  snd  rren — in  a  f«w  nm 
— book-making,  shows  tbat  prorrssionBlIsm  in  writing  nuj 
be  reduced  to  n  minimum.  Aits.  Oltphnnt's  mpntnl  and  monl 
iodeperKtenee  helped  to  free  literature  from  cnnvcntionalilj-,iD4 
bor  'Autobiography'  sets  the  seal  on  her  exnmpic. 

The  early  appeanince  of  a  second  edilina  secmi  to  ibo* 
that  lb«  bouk  b««  gained  that  recognition  whicti  all  simpb, 
primitive,  and  enduring  tbingi  (vill  win.  We  may  eodaroH 
to  supplement  it  here  with  some  traits  drawn  from  memoiy 
and  other  source*  not  touched  in  the  '  Autobiography.' 

A  contrast  strikes  us  at  the  outset.  The  publication  of 
George  Eliot's  *  Life  *  led  Mrs.  Oliphant  to  sit  down  and  attempt 
a  bit  of  self-criticism  and  introspection,  a  study  to  wbicb  sbe*u 
usually  little  inclined.  George  iLliot  was  the  only  contempanrr 
writer  who,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  'excited  '  Mrs.  Oliphant: 
she  paiil  homage  to  her  in  conversation,  and  in  one  of  bcr 
tetters  she  speaks  of  the  '  thousiind  tones  of  expression  *  thit 
gave  her  '  a  positive  tbriU  of  pleasure  to  read,  and  thai  oubodr 
else  could  have  hit  upon.*  George  Eliut  was  the  only  litenij 
*lion'  whom  she  ever  expressed  any  wish  to  see,  for  b 
Carljle's  case  homage  was  merged  in  deep  reverence,  id 
curiosity  in  affection;  and  intimacy  with  him  and  Mrs.  CarltV 
was  a  foregone  conclusion.  In  1877,  Mr*.  Oliphant  was  4l 
Mr.  Blackwood'*  bouse  in  London,  when  George  Elinl 
came  to  ihe  door  in  her  brougham.  George  Lewes,  eirer 
sympathetic  and  affable,  proposed  to  let  Mrs.  Lewes  kno* 
tbat  Mrs.  Oliphant  was  in  the  house  and  that  his  frirnl, 
Mr.  John  Blackwood,  wished  to  make  them  acquainted.  Mn. 
Oliphant  confessed  to  a  uioment  of  expectation  and  emolioik 
but  Lcwea  returned  alone.  George  Eliot  had  just  written  tbi 
last  page  of  *  Daniel  Deronda,*  and  was  too  much  moved  bf 
the  conclusion  of  her  work  to  hold  any  conversation. 

Ry  the  light  of  the  '  Autobiography  *  (which  gives  no  accouai 
of  this  short  episode)  we  are  enabled  to  look  upon  this  picture 
and  upon  that:  George  Eliot,  the  great  artist,  screened  sod 
sheltered  from  the  dust  of  the  roadside,  almost  a  Pbariiee  of 
art  in  ber  legitimate  position  as  the  delineator  of  a  world  of 
sorrows  ;  Mrs.  Oliphant,  solitary  in  the  midst  of  tbe  cocnmoii- 
place  of  life,  handicapped  as  a  creator  by  worldlr  caret,  over* 
weighted  with  tbe  necessity  of  carrying  a  little  world  of  depeo* 
dants  with  her  wherever  she  moved,  at  the  cost  of  infinite  lalwOT. 
May  it  not  be  said  that  in  the  case  of  the  one  the  personality 
saflTercd,  and  tbat  in  the  other  the  life  was  the  greatest  work  » 
art?  This  is  what  any  true  biography  of  Mrs.  Oliphant  wouM 
show,  and  an  interesting  chapter  might  be  written  about  iht 
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bcToic  pertonalltv  (hat  !s  hiddpn  l>chiQ(I  the  variety  of  personages 
00  the  jostling  stage  of  ber  fiction. 

Margaret  Olipbant  Wllsfin  was  born  at  VValljrford,  in  Kast 
Lothian,  io  ltJ2Bi  a  girl  not  beautiful  but  with  a  very  sweec 
dignity  and  great  rcpise  uf  manner,  and  dark  eyes,  never 
omitted  from  any  description  of  her  throughout  her  liie.  '  Her 
beautiful  eyes  sbone,  they  never  sparkled,'  says  Mrs.  Cogbill. 
Her  girlhood  was  spent  partly  at  Glasgow,  partly  at  Liverpool, 
io  a  retire<l  home.  Her  father  was  somewhat  above  hii  calling 
(that  of  a  clerk  in  the  Custom-bouse),  and  her  mother  was  a 
woman  nfnnold>fashioneil  Scottish  typp,  full  of  keen  observation 
af  life,  wbo  after  her  marriage  spent  all  ber  special  gifts  on  her 
children.  '  i  knew  my  mother's  youth  better  than  my  own,' 
Mrs.  Uliphant  used  to  say,  *and  nil  my  pleasure  in  narration 
ti,  I  suppose,  inherited  from  her.  Our  house  was  a  very  qutet 
one,  and  her  stories  of  her  early  life  in  Scotland  seem  to  me  the 
oain  incidents  of  it.  Narration  was  lier  greatest  delight,  but 
iter  gift — which  has  never  been  mine^was  for  coavcrsatiun, 
ud  very  full  it  was  of  criticism  of  life  and  lively  illustrations 
ttom  the  incidents  of  her  youth.'  I'rrtm  her  mother,  too,  no 
4oubt,  Mrs.  Oliphant  inherited  thai  daintiness  of  touch  and 
till*  which  was  the  mother's  ideal  for  her  child  ;  *to  the  end  ' 
itbe  says  of  laces  and  linen)  *  that  there  migbt  be  nothing  coarse, 
ootbing  less  than  exquisite  about  tne.' 

Her  birthplace  at  VVallyford,  forgotten  by  herself,  but  described 
fnnD  A  later  visit  as  *a  pleasant  homely  house,  with  a  projecting 
bilf-tarret  enclosing  the  staircase,  as  in  many  houses  in  the 
LoUiians  .  .  .  and  a  delightful  large  low  drawing-room  above, 
vith  five  greenish  windows  looking  out  upon  Arthur's  Seat  in 
tbe  distance  and  a  ghost  of  Edinburgh,*  has  been  carried  away 
by  the  *  shabby  tide  of  progress.' 

'1  don't  think  our  branch  of  the  Oliphants  was  ever  much  to 

tiiig  of,'  Mrs.  Olipliant  expressly  says,  wltli  ibiit  belittling  of 

Wiclf  which  she  chose  to  make  the  keynote  uf  her  *  Autohio- 

Snphy.*     But  she  dwells  with  some  pride  upon  the  old  name, 

ID  her  balf  modest,  half  humorous  way,  and  upon  ber  interest 

U  the  Jacobite    traditions    which    she    had    inheritcil.     This 

expresses    itself  in    *  Katie  Stewart,'  which  she  calls*  a   ttttle 

romance  of  my  mother's  family  gleaned  fmm  her  recollections 

asd  descriptions ; '  and  again  in   a  later  work^  the  '  Heirs  of 

KelUe,*     Her  mother's  pride  in  her  own  and    her   children's 

■descent   from  an  ancient    impoverished   race  is  founded  upon 

family    tradition,   banded    down,   no   doubt,    from     mother    to 

daughter,    which    told     how    the    old    castle    of    Kellie     near 

Ajistrutber  had  once  belonged  to  the  Oliphants,  and  how  the 
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lamis  attached  to  it  had  mcllcJ  awav  till  there  rctnaiDnl  bet 
one  BcM  with  a  do%*(vcotc,  which  at  last  had  to  ^o  too.  \Vi>  in 
stress  on  thi»  point,  because,  to  many  who  knew  her,  Mtt. 
Oliphant's  ancestry  was  a  subject  of  interest,  apart  fmm  km 
Scottish  love  of  hi^h  pedi^rrce — a  weakness  which  sIik  iiratci) 
with  irony,  if  not  with  contempt.  To  many  of  her  friemU,  Ut 
instance,  it  seemrd  imposaihielhat  there  should  not  heamiiteit 
of  French  blood  in  her;  her  love  of  order,  her  6nish  in  oolf- 
writing,  a  nameless  charm  in  social  things,  and  an  lostiDci  for 
gathrring  round  her  a  little  intimate  circle,  made  up  of  anr 
elements  that  cnine  naturnlly  to(;ether  in  the  jdnce  where  cbsacv 
found  her,  resembled  a  I'rcnchwunian's  art.  She  used  m  m 
that  her  mother's  talk  was  full  of  French  words:  atfiftl  fur 
p\alc,  outre  used  to  destiihe  manufrs,  f/iV/o<  and  manynilicn; 
and  she  would  explain  this  feature  by  the  fact  that,  wliii* 
traces  of  French  inlluencc  abound  tbroagfaout  Scotland,  in 
Fife — bcr  mother's  county — they  were  more  frequent  ttiM 
elsewhere,  owing  to  the  settlement  there  of  Mary  Stnui'i 
French  retainers. 

The  fatbcr's  modest  cilling,  on  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  lrt» 
great  stress,  took  the  family  from  Scotland  to  Liverpool ;  iiM 
here  they  lived  in  the  community  of  the  Free  Ktrk,  nUA 
represented  the  religious  convictions  of  the  eager  motbff. 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  own  '  Life  of  Chalmers  '  sums  up  those  tinifs^f 
controversy,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  a  quiet  enthusiasm  mem^ 
by  her  throughout  life  for  the  Makers  of  Ketigion.  Her  awt 
religious  views  did  not  take  the  line  of  theology.  She  felt  m> 
diiRculty  in  simply  accepting  the  Christian  creeil,  and  ha 
speculations  were  those  of  a  mystic,  not  a  controversialiit 
Thou^  no  system  or  cor|iorati<in  could  ever  compietelv  satttff 
her  mind,  slie  found  congeniality  and  suppiirt  in  the  ministi^ 
tions  of  the  Church  of  England,  especially  at  the  close  of  br 
life,  and  she  was  little  vexed  by  the  ^doubts'  and  *fastiiliiHK 
philosophies*  which  she  speaks  of  as  the  fashionable  maUdjol 
the  day. 

In  the  quiet  home,  to  which  no  guests  were  erer  invited,  ihr 
lived  till  her  marriage  *  in  the  most  singularly  secluded  wav,'  '1 
never  w.-is  at  a  dance  (she  says)  till  after  my  marriage ;  nertr 
went  out;  never  saw  anyone  at  home.  Oar  pleasures  were  booki 
of  all  and  every  kind  :  newspapers  and  magazines  formeil  tW 
staple  of  oar  conTertatiDn.'  la  this  atmosphere  of  conccntrsik>n 
was  made  the  preparation  for  her  whole  life,  a  bidden  derotinu 
to  the  men  of  her  family.  It  was  her  fate  so  Jong  as  she  lit*J 
to  be  linked  to  beings  whose  aspirations  led  to  little  that  VM 
cfiective;   and  she  began  life  as  the  prop  of  a  brother  who,  b 
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tful«  oi  ber  vromanlj'  watcli fulness,  surcumbed  to  tbe  fatal 
ioflueacc  of  drink.  He  left  Iiduic  (o  ivork  ns  a  ininistiT  in  tlio 
Pr«3b_v tcrian  Cliurch,  but  soon  returned  to  live  in  idlnici*, 
'unoking  anil  reailing  old  uoveU  and  the  papers,'  ihent-efortb 
nable  to  d>t  nn^thing  iKttcr  fur  bimwlf.  For  the  rcil  of  bis 
life  he  wnx  supported  b}-  his  sister. 

The  extraordinar)'  demands  made  upon  her  from  girlhood 
oawanls  seemed  to  create  courage  to  meet  them.  She  w.i« 
Ditamllv  reserve*!,  dignifie*!,  shy  anil  proud;  but  a  hopeless 
litaation,  forced  upon  her,  as  it  ivere,  put  to  the  test  and  drew 
oot  thai  '(ibstinate  elastirlty  of  spirits'  of  which  she  makes 
Irequent  meutiun.  *  I  could  not  keep  tbein  down,'  she  sayt. 
'  m  bean  always  contrived  to  rise  whenever  it  had  a  chance  * — 
'llieiiwrTy  heart  goes  all  the  way' — and  again,  with  even  more 
npFBU  lelf-aualysis  and  confession  :  '  1  have  twice  rueo  agaiu 
iDti)  absolute  gaiety.  I  thought  it  was  for  the  young  people 
unaDd  me-,  and  no  doubt  it  was  :  but  equally  without  doubt 
my  own  lifu  burst  forth.'  It  is  diflicult  to  say  that  any  human 
being  is  not  born  for  joy ;  probably  Mrs.  Oliphant  was 
ona  of  the  very  tbuugbtfut,  the  very  visionary,  who  are  not  ^ 
ht  it  is  A  fact  that  ttie  inevitabln  struggle,  the  acceptance  of 
tliaosi  bopelesa  difficulties,  acted  on  her  as  a  perpetual  stimulus. 
Tie  strong  reserve- force,  fostered  by  the  retired  early  homCf 
ha  own  capacity  for  living  within  the  shell,  as  regards  the 
of  daily  life,  and  the  I<iving  embr;tce  of  all  ibat  can  cheor 
lift  up  the  spirit,  took  away  all  gloom  from  a  life  in  Trblck 
thne  was  too  much  sadness.  I'his  cannot  be  too  strongly 
iiuitted  on  in  sj>eakiiig  of  a  book  on  which  lies  the  shadow 
■)j  grief  and  disappointment,  perhaps  unduly  <larkcning  the 
picture  through  the  omission  of  what,  in  an  autobiography, 
fonld  hardly  appear— the  irrepressible  vivacity,  the  gracious 
^ety  of  disposition  she  showed  her  friends.  Such  expressions 
u*  WereDa  my  heart  licht  I  wad  dee'  speak  of  such  depths  as 
fnr  mourners  have  known;  anil  the  wonls  which  precede  them, 
'1  could  not  say  I  have  bad  an  unhappy  life,*  complete  the 
Utbfal  pi>rtrait. 

Her  maniage  with  her  cousin,  Frank  Otipbant,  in  1852, 
•rben  she  was  twenty-four,  drst  took  her  to  London,  where  she 
*w  already  knowo  as  the  author  of  'Mrs,  Mai^aret  jMnitland.' 
Frank  Oliphant  was  an  artist,  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Pugin-^ 
that  erratic  genius,  misjudged  by  Husk  in,  of  whom  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  in  one  of  her  innumerable  *  Blackwood '  articles, 
lias  given  a  vivid  portrait,  as  her  husband  knew  him  in  bis  last 
ears,  when  br  was  inspiring  Harry  in  the  building  of  the 
ouacs  of  Parliament.     A  short  account    of  Mr.  Oltpbant's 
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energetic  attempt  to  improve  ihe  art  of  stained  glut.,  tbtn 
in  if*  parly  renai»8ancc,  lias  b<?pn  pivcn  in  thp  *  Dictionan  nf 
National  liiography  ' — a  tribute  to  her  own  instinct  for  Uj'ma 
screst  on  nil  a<:l)ipveincnt,  surti  ns  it  was,  of  the  men  of  Id 
family.  The  marriage,  which  after  eight  yenn  wa«  end«l  br 
her  husbaml's  death,  was  only  an  episode  in  her  Hfe.  Lik* 
Aladame  de  Scvigne,  of  whom  it  was  laid  that  she  never  had  i 
pa«ion  in  the  ordinary  sense,  Mns.  Ollphaiit's  heiiltliy  iiitQft 
gave  tt&cif  in  maternal  love — a  love  which,  in  her,  super- 
seded cverv  other  passion.  Of  the  two  children  who  grr« 
up,  her  elder  son,  Cyril,  who  had  the  courtly  person  and 
hearing  which  Gainsborough  delighted  to  paint  in  a  toonf 
man,  fascinated  her  b?  his  promising  boyhood;  and  wbn 
the  promise  was  bligbtetl,  her  second  son.  Francis  Komano- 
wbosc  face,  like  liis  name,  recalled  the  Italy  in  which  be  wii 
born — shared  her  long  years'  watch,  was  her  helpmate,  and 
almost  (it  may  be  said)  tiHik  the  place  of  the  daughter  wbow 
death  left  her  so  desolate. 

In  the  two  sons — who  lived  each  to  the  age  of  thirty-three- 
■he  took  a  delight  which  did  not  find  rent  in  corretpondeoft. 
like  that  of  Madame  de  Sevignt-,  but  was  the  moti%*e  powertf 
her  literary  activity.  With  these  children  she  was  left  a  widof 
at  Home  in  18H2: — 

*WliBn  I  thus  lK3gan  ihe  world  anew  I  bad  for  all  my  fartuM 
ahont  innO/.  nf  Htbt,  a  small  insnranco  of,  I  think,  900;.  on  Fmk'l 
life,  onr  fnmitiiro  Iniil  tip  in  a  warcboii'^c,  and  my  own  fncultioi 
such  as  thoy  were,  tit  tnako  nnr  living  and  pay  off  nnr  bnnlcna  bj* 

*  Whan  I  die,'  nbe  nays  a  little  fnrtbcr  on,  •  I  Itnnw  wlial  p«fi« 
■will  Bay  of  mo:  tbny  will  give  mti  c-redit  for  conrnf^o  (which  I  shiad 
ihiuk  IB  not  courage,  but  tngnnFibility),  and  for  honoRty  and  huBOV- 
able  dealing;  they  ivill  cay  1  did  my  duty  with  a  kind  c^  atetdiuee^ 
not  knowing  biiw  I  htvec  rcbidlcd  and  gruantid  imdorlhe  rod.  .  .  . ' 
wonder  if  God  were  tu  try  mo  with  the  luaa  of  this  gift,  auch  m  it  * 
whoQier  I  should  fael  it  much  V  If  I  cnuld  livu  uliiurwifia  I  do  W 
think  I  should.  If  I  eoald  more  about  the  house,  and  Eom  MJ 
obildren  with  my  own  bunds,  I  know  I  should  be  happier.' 

There  is  the  keynotu  of  her  life;  service  was  what  she  Ut«<I 
for.  She  had  not  foreseen,  in  this  prospect,  that  one  oitic 
would  blame  her  for  not  having  concentrated  herself  on  ha 
future  fame,  and  another  for  maintaining  herself  and  her  faoiilf 
in  the  comfort  which  was  essential  to  her  work. 

There  followed  one  of  the  literary  crises  which  form  tin 
romance  of  the  artistic  life.  Mrs.  Oliphant  settled  in  Edli- 
-burgh  with  her  three  children,  and  was  steadily  and  itntij 
working  oH^  in  'Blackwood's  Magazine,'  the  debt  which  Mr. 
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tod's  coafldencc  bad  allowed  ber  to  incur,  when,  oo  a 
iter  afternoon,  she  called  on  her  publishers  and  learnt 
irom  tbein  that  ber  writing  wa«  iiul  attracliiig  •»  much  attention 
u  berotoforu.  The  vein  (it  seemed)  was  exiiausted.  '  1  was  in 
their  debt,  and  had  very  little  to  go  on  with.'  To  her  friends 
[th«  told  Ibe  story  with  one  more  trait  than  she  thinks  necessary 
pn  the  *  Aulabiogrspby,'  su  free  from  the  taint  of  self-solemnity. 
iShc  made  a  long  Jrfour  that  day  before  she  returned  home 
•to  her  little  ones  runaiag  to  the  door  to  meet  her;'  and,  as 
■he  pa(--ed  iii  ihe  winter  twilight  for  a  long  while  in  a  field  on 
(he  oaukirts  of  the  town,  the  first  idea  of  the  •  Chronicles  uf 
Carlingford'  Hashed  into  her  mind,  and  she  saw  Cnrlingford' 
beibre  ber  with  all  its  humours.  *  I  sat  up  nearly  all  night  in  a> 
passion  of  composition,  stirred  to  the  very  Uittom  of  my  mind, 
ifbe  story  was  surcessful,  and  my  fortune,  comparatively 
peaking,  was  madf,'  The  mine  was  not  exhausted  till  yenn- 
imlter,  when  the  Carlingford  stories  were  resumed  in  1872  with 
Phoebe  Junior,'  by  many  considcretl  the  best  of  the  series. 

In  the  year  of  Airs.  OUphant's  settling  at  Windsor  in  the 
lOQse  which  was  to  be  hers  for  thirty-fire  years,  all  was  brilliant 
pntmise.  The  beaui  jours  of  her  beloved  Cyril  were  beginning, 
the  brightest,  most  innocent,  and  succnsiful  of  Eton  hoys  ; '  thu 
phere  of  freedom  at  Eton  appealed  to  her  educational 
,and  she  never  lost  it.  '  Gml  bless  iuon,' she  said  in  after 
'There  all  was  promise  and  kindness  and  anticipation  of 
ery  good.  Klon  is  very  dear,  very  bright  to  me  in  all  it* 
avcol lections.'  She  herself  had  achieved  a  real  success:  her 
(income  was  secure.  Hut  a  heavy  burtlen  was  soon  to  be  thrown 
ll]>un  her — no  less  than  the  support  of  a  brother  and  four  children. 
Bblen  at  Liverpool  remember  to  this  day  the  .-ipparition  of  .Mrs. 
Oliphant  at  tiie  financial  crisis  in  ber  brother's  affairs,  when  the 
adverse  balance  wa<  re-adjusted  by  ber  frank  acceptance  of  the 
nrhole  responsibility^  present  and  future.  'An  unnecessary 
burden,*  sajs  I  lie  paper  muralisl.  But  how  few  men  or 
Women  would  be  guilty  of  sucli  a  sacrifice  I  From  this  brother's 
liousebold  came  the  two  nieces  whn  look  hf.r  name,  and  who 
Were  the  pride  and  solace  of  her  later  Itle — Mrs.  Valentine  and 
Miss  Oliphant. 

*  A  ship  in  full  sail*  is  the  only  metaphor  which  occurs  to  us 
lo  describe  Mrs.  OUphant's  life  at  this  period.  Let  it  be 
remembered  that  in  her  a  uniijuo  figure  disappeared  from  the 
»rorld  of  letters :  and  that  there  is  some  danger  that,  between 
ber  own  request  that  no  biography  of  her  should  be  composed 
and  the  existence  nf  fragmentary  memoirs  written  at  moments  of 
si  sadness,  an  incomplete  or  even  erroneous  picture  should 
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survive  of  the  artist  anil  the  woman,  and  of  her  conoeplion  cJ 
the  art  of  leisure  na  less  thnn  that  of  vrnrk. 

A  certain  number  of  letters  collected  by  Mrs.  Cugbill,  Mil 
published  wiih  the  '  Aniohingrnphj,*  ^i\p  in  its  fulness  tbetrik 
httiiieuv  nf  her  activity  in  *  ^luga ';  and  some  few  holiday  lettes 
are  conceded,  describing  events  like  her  Silver  Wedding  wiiB 
the  magftjtine.  Rut  it  would  be  desirnble  to  have  manj  more: 
for  the  wonder  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  fertility  can  only  be  jadpal 
by  the  fulness  of  her  leisure  hours.  The  oielhnd  of  her  fnbul'« 
prodactinn  was  well  known  to  her  friends.  That  she  wrote  late 
into  every  night,  ihnt  she  woke  early  to  be  at  the  disposal  ti 
her  household — her  boys  at  all  times  read  a  verse  of  the  Bible 
to  her  before  they  went  down  to  early  school — anil  thai  dv 
n'rotc  again  until  four  uVlock  in  the  afternoon,  only  diridod 
from  the  family  by  a  half-drixwn  curtain,  is  fully  verified :  llai 
slie  appeared  at  four  o'clock  with  cumplexion  of  milk  and  rosH 
and  bright  eyes,  ready  to  receive  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  wsi » 
feat  appreciated  with  delight.  But  of  the  work  which  was  taken 
up  after  the  family  went  to  bed,  the  stories  reach  the  height  ol 
legend.  There  was  the  guest  whom  her  politeness  forbore  v> 
convince  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  sit  up  to  keep  her  compaoT. 
One  Oxford  tutor  was  known  to  have  apohigiBwl  in  the  inomill^ 
for  h.iring  detained  Mrs.  Oliphant  by  interesting  talk — andim 
left  In  his  illusion  ;  she  had  done  her  usual  spell  of  work  Kn 
hours  later  than  usual,  with  only  a  passing  grudge  at  the  tieUj- 
Once,  after  an  evening  with  a  happv  circle,  reading,  working, 
and  listening  to  Cjril's  singing — he  had  a  pretty  tenor  T010^- 
she  found  bcrsell  at  bedtime  without  any  particular  work  toik^ 
and  was  ilisconsotaie  till  she  bc-thought  herself  of  a  batch  »> 
proofs,  a  godsend  »vith  which  to  pass  the  accustomed  r-tiUit.  U 
the  record  that  is  wanting  of  these  hours  of  work  there  wouklbc 
a  note  to  make  about  her  fairy-like  manuscript,  and  very  inwr- 
eiting  details  to  give  of  her  method  of  beginning  a  □ovet-' 
always  a  delight,  she  said,  only  paralleled  by  winding  it  «[>■ 
Xo  erasure  ever  appeared  in  the  MS,,  but  she  often  tore  op 
u  chapter  alter  Wginning  it :  her  advico  to  young  auiburs  *>* 
to  be  careful  not  to  pmrecd  in  one  with  any  sense  of  dulncss. 

As  regards  the  first  occupation  of  her  leisure — friendship — il* 
collectetl  letters  introduce  us  chiefly  to  those  Iriuudsliips  whjdi 
were  connected  with  the  sorriiws  of  her  life.  But  Icllers  » 
Dr.  Story,  of  Roseneath.  anil  his  sister,  which  exist  in  nDtohMtr 
nnil  those  of  long  comradeship  with  Principal  Tulloch,  are  th* 
embodtnieiit  of  that  union  of  humour  and  nmiance  which  sMin* 
almost  a  matter  of  tradition  in  Scotland.  It  is  to  be  regrttial 
that  we  should  have,  apparently,  no  letters  to  Lady  CbarMM 
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Elliott,  the  Scottish  pocti-ss,  ri'preseattng  a  devoted  friendship, 
which  only  endud  with  Lady  Charlotiu's  dtath.  A  friendship  of 
Mrs.  Oliphant't  later  life,  enchanting  and  enchanted,  which  she 
used  to  likea  to  the  rriendship  of  husband  and  wif?,  was  thit 
with  Lady  Cloncurry.  Miss  Kmily  Lawless,  Lady  Clnncurr^'s 
eilifil  daughter,  the  rise  of  whose  f^cnius  was  such  a  pleasure 
to  Mrs,  Olipbant,  also  shared  in  the  jt'ys  and  sorrows  of  these 
WBtkTs.  Mrs.  Kichmund  Kitchie,  whose  inventions  and  fancies 
for  cheering  her  friends  Mrs.  Oliphant  mentions  with  grateful 
tendernecs,  was  the  sunshine  of  the  last  year  of  her  lifie,  at 
Wimbledon. 

There  was  another  friend  at  Windsor  whotn  she  rcrered  not 
only  for  her  greatness,  but  from  a  niitural  bond  of  womanly 
sympathy  and  tenderness.  Mrs.  Oiiphnnt  gires  her  own 
play  ful  account  of  the  visits  of  the  Queen's  orderlies  (not  often 
seen  at  the  doors  of  Windsor  houses)  with  the  gift  of  n  book 
and  commands  from  the  Castle.  Mr.  Holmes,  the  Queen's 
Librarian  at  Windsor,  himself  an  intimate  friend  of  the  author 
in  her  later  years,  tells  us  that  Mrs.  OUpliant's  were  the  only 
txMtks  of  which  Her  Majt-sly  insisted  that  the  complete  series 
should  be  placetl  in  thu  K**yal  Library.  The  Queen  wished  to 
show  (wc  may  beltere)  her  recognition  of  the  purity  of  her 
work,  and  something  perhaps  of  fellow-feeling  in  industry,  *I 
«Uo  work  hard,  Mrs.  Olipliaut,'  ihu  Queen  said  to  bcr,  in  a 
ccmversation  of  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  only  permitted  herself  to 
say  that  it  touched  upon  politics. 

With  regard  to  the  little  cx>untry-town  circle,  which  she 
ileligfated  to  set  to  work  on  acting  and  reading  Molit:re  and 
de  Mosset,  Shakespeare  and  Goldsmith,  it  must  have  seemed  to 
each  one  that  she  was  born  to  entertain,  and  that  entertain- 
ments were  made  for  her.  Her  presence  raised  the  general 
level  of  the  society,  for  each  member  tried  to  serve  her  as  well 
as  tn  do  his  part,  and  this  gave  a  stimulus  sadly  tacking  to  most 
societies.  Hers  was  the  light  expression  of  a  serious  mind  ; 
there  wa«  a  harmony  between  her  and  her  guests  who  knew  the 
undercurrent  of  sadness  in  her  life,  and  there  was  also  the 
harmony  of  perfect  order  in  her  household,  ^he  who  had  written 
««)  well  of  the  dignity  of  economy  in  middle-class  lamilies  did 
not  neglect  it  in  her  own  home.  The  one  S<Totch  tradition  she 
di<l  not  fotluw  was  that  of  saving:  but  saving  is  not  the  whole 
of  economy.  One  of  uur  contemporaries  has  recently  suggested 
that  she  should  have  lived  in  Feties  Kow,  and  sent  her  l>oys 
to  a  «lay  school  in  Edinburgh.  She  preferred  Iston,  and  was 
JBstified  :  the  Kton  pnriml  of  her  boys'  life  was  entirely  success- 
tn\.      The    same   critic    has    remarked    that    she   should    have 
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travelled  sccnnd-clasa ;  but,  leaving  ntidf*  the  qtl<^st!on  whether 
the  creative  writer  is  not  the  beit  judge  of  tbe  class  whicii 
ainicts  him  least  in  his  pilgrimage,  we  would  pnint  out  tbsl 
Mrs.  Oliphant  had  a  strong  tense  nf  financial  reaponsibilitj, 
and,  like  all  real  economists,  when  she  spent,  she  spent  for  a 
purpose. 

j\o   picture  of  Mrs.    Oliphant'*    leisure   hours    would    be 
complete  without  mention  of  her  needlework,  her  dogs,  and  her 
flowers.     We  read  that  William   Morrisi's  friends  wondered  at 
his  dexterity  even  while  thev  saw  bis  work  going  on.     Thoi« 
who  watched  could  scarcely  give  an  account  of  M.  O.  W,  O.'i 
fine  nepdle-work  of  dainty  intricacy  growing  under  her  bands, 
while  she   received  her  daily  guests  in  the  afternoon.     FitK 
lace  was  at  one  time  the  only  ornament  of  her  drew,  which  wis 
always  simple.     She  wore  JifcAiM  delicately  borderwl,  and  one 
day,  folding  those  of  her  nieces,  she  was  heard  to  say,  '  How  it 
it  that  every  woman  is  not  bom  with  a  talent  for  folding  laoe?' 
The  dogs  were  her  faithful  companions  in  the  twilight  walk  at 
the  end  of  the  day's  work  :  .)nni),  who  Imd  lost  her  Daiby,  Arisb, 
who  came  in  a  basket  from  Scotland,  and  Glen  the  coUey,  who 
succeeded  lorniei  colieys.     Dachshund,  Skye  terrier,  and  cotley 
she  never  was  without.    Flowers  always  filled  the  drawing  rooni 
end  the  little  conservatory  into  which  it  opened,  and  hrr  own 
gardening  ivas  successful.     One  day  Mr.  BInckmore,  visiting 
her  for  the  first  lime,  spent  the  visit  in  discussin)^  n  jwar^tree  in 
full  fruit  which  he  found  in  her  garden.     After  rushing  to  catch 
his  train  and    getting   home,  be  sat  down  to  write  his  regrets 
that  tlie  conversation  had  not  been  literary,  as  he  bad  intended. 
Airs.  Oliphant   related    ihis  as  a  triumph   of  her  horticalture; 
t>lie  delighted  in  dwcllittg  on  tbe  homely  incidents  of    vittts 
from  her   literary  contemporaries.     Mr.  J.  M.  Barric's  rise  lo 
fame,  and  his  friendship,  which  was  such  a  pleasure  to  her  in 
later  years,  were  prefaced  by  a  visit  of  long  silences  which  he 
filled  up  afterwards  with  a  delightful  letter.      Hut  TurguenrfTs 
presence  in  ber  bouse  at  Oxford  in   ISld  was  that  which  she 
dwelt  irn  with  tbe  greatest  pleasure.     She  described  him  as  *  a 
great  giant  with  much  tuclancholy,  much  gentleness  of  eipres- 
si'>n.      He  wus  not  to  be  liurrjed,  not  given   to  talking  mncb 
when  he  had  come  expressly  to  converse,  but  contemplative-^ 
oh,  a  very  contemplative,  very  geaile  big  man.* 

The  fullness  of  hersocial  lifo  came  to  an  end  in  1^90  with  tbe 
death  of  Cyrjt,  the  elder  son.  He  had  reached  distinction  the 
year  he  went  up  to  Balliol.  At  the  bright  riverside  festival 
given  in  honour  of  '  Blackwood's  .M.igazine  "  we  rememlwr  Mrs. 
L'raik,  the  author  of  'John    Halifax,  Cienileman,'  coming  to 
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^^BoSess   with  the  tronis:  'How   1  vnvy  you  I     Your  son's 

ipfaa  and  toiinner  are  charming,  anil  his  speec:b  wns  pvrU'ct. 

\  nut  at  Oxford  an  inherited  weftknets  <1eclArcd  itself,  and 
ihr  promiBc    of    health    and     future    usefulness    was    chmt1e<l. 

.'Mvdcar  son  lost  his  footing,  and  never  regained  it,'  washer 
ela(]iicnt  summing-up  of  the  bitter  disappoifitnient  of  her  life. 
lo  tlic  autumn  of  IbW,  a  great  improvement  in  Cyril  Oliphaut's 
tinllh — which  WAS  one  of  the  causes  of  his  fftilure,  and  kept  hioi 
iiilc  in  his  mother's  house — and  the  puhUcation  of  his  delicate 
IrantlatioDS  from  de  Musset,  of  which  she  reintLrks,  *so  much 

.^nl  work  and  so  much  bad,*  seemed  to  make  an  air  o!  fHe  in 
ihf  household.  Francis,  the  second  son  (the  'Cecco'  of  the 
*  Autobiograph  V '),  was  prospering  in  I  lie  Castle  Library*. 
Suddt^nly  Cyril  wns  carried  off  by  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 
'Hf  is   now   in   God's  keeping;    better  than  mine,'  she  laid. 

She  wrote,  about  the  same  time: — 
I 

;  'The  ouly  ploasun:  I  cou  hnvo  is  to  know  of  my  doaroet  boy  as 
;1«T«1  and  pmiscd,  aud  to  thiuk  of  hia  huautiful  youth.  It  is  my 
Jwafort  that  his  HeoTvuIy  Fathor  has  now  sut  him  iu  a  better  way. 
|Iitr«DfftbeQ  myeelf  lu  Iho  thought  that  hu  Is  miw  bcgiumug  with 
ill* child's  heart  which  waealivuys  iii  him  a  uuw  uud  uoblur  manhood 
ibefore  the  Lord; 

I    Then  began  a  fulness  of  intercourse;  between  the  mother  and 

'iti!  remaining  son  such  as  there  is  rarely  opportunity  fur  in  the 

iliveiof  most  women  :  they  hoth  pursued  side  by  side  the  same 

ttllirijt.      Known  in  the  library  as  a[i   accomplished  herald,  and 

>ilb  the  tact,  observation,  and  accurate  memory   which  make 

llteiliilled  librarian,  he  was  busy  at  home,  as  bis  mother's  right 

tantl,  and  also  in  literary  work  of  bis  own.     But  he,  too,  was 

sttAcked  by  the  same  lung  disease  which  had  taken  hia  father 

■»)tl  his  brother.      He  had  shared  for  years  past  her  watch  over 

^ytil's  failings;  he  shared  her  faith   in   the  present  Unseen,  a 

freit  source  of  comfort  to  her;    his  enforced  journeys  to  the 

■^utli  in  search  of  health  were  a  constant  renewal  of  hope,  and 

e^'ve  the  opportunity  for  an  interchange  of  daily  letters  which 

"■ciHised    that    concentration    upon    him   denied    to    so    many 

U'uthen.     One    day    there    was   dismay    in    the    household — a 

'■'luiehuld    in    which    nervous  prostration  was  never  known — 

'-«co  cnuld  not  do  his  work.      He  never  regained  his  strength, 

ibnugh  he  continued  to  work  at  the  Library  to  the  very  last. 

"5  diwl  suddenly  and  without   pain.      After    his  death,  one 

Efiewl  (by  her  own  account)  gave  consolation  to  her,  and  this 

™nd  said. '  1  don't  think,  dear,  that  you  will  survive  him  long.* 

^P  another  friend  she  said,  ^\  only  wish  to  go,  but   1  am  so 

^^^^^^Hjj^^^  strong 
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strong  tbat  nothing  will  kill  niu:  still  1  sliouU  with  to  Uvt 
two  years,  for  I  havo  work  to  do  wbicb  will  occupy  thnt  tiuK.' 
TliU  work  was  the  *  Annals  of  the  House  i>f  B!iick*oi)J,' 
whicb  sbu  regarded  not  unl^-  as  a  labour  of  luvc,  but  as  a  >!(')l 
of  honour  due  to  the  bouse  for  its  support  at  the  time  of  btr 
widowhood. 

One  point  rpmnins  to  be  touched  upon — Mrs.  Oliphttni't 
peculiar  m^slicisui.  !n  1$75  she  met  Laurence  Oliphantltu 
kiiiBUian  of  hers)  for  the  first  time  :  it  was  in  tbe  Ladies*  Gslla* 
<if  the  House  of  Commons.  Some  expressiiins  used  b^-  ber  ni 
reviewing  '  Piccadilljr '  bad  attracted  him  towards  her,  wid 
hearing  that  she  was  there  he  sought  bcr  out.  They  immedialtii 
(ell  into  talk  about  the  future  life,  nnd  found  themselves  in 
Complete  sym[>athj' ;  from  tbnt  hour  there  wm  constant  inlff- 
Gourae.  TUc  touching  and  beautiful  figure  of  bis  wife,  Alia 
Lcstfrttige,  a  lady  well  known  lo  society,  is  ever  cooncciei 
with  Mrs.  Oliphant's  bouse  in  Clarence  Crescent.  In  ItJbl  Mo. 
Laurence  Oliphant  was  resting  in  a  cottage  at  Windsor  fnimbut 
Inb<»ur8  in  the  Prophet  Hnrris's  Colony,  for  which  her  husbwil 
gave  up  cvcrylhing.  Mrs.  M.  O.  VV.  Olipbaut  never  for  » 
moment  believed  in  Harris;  hut  there  was  complete  comtnuni" 
of  feeling  between  her  and  her  namesakes.  This  may  seem 
strange  in  an  author  who  went  on  writing  about  dibtdanteit^ 
Campaigners,  and  country  geollemen.  But  Mrs.  OliphaaK 
belief  in  the  Unseen  was  no  su]>crncial  growth,  Cooioiod  Uu 
was  to  her  a  materia)  inwrought  with  the  Invisible,  and  in  tbc 
world  which  is  to  come  she  believed  tlutt  even  the  moral  ttniggte 
would  continue.  Her  fantasy  of  carrying  this  out  in  detail  m 
some  of  her  books,  as  the  'Little  Pilgrim  in  the  Unseen' liw 
tbe  '  Land  of  Suspense,'  could  (ind  decisive  expresnion  also  it 
such  words  ns  those  which  she  addressed  to  a  mother  moHmioj 
for  a  boy  of  great  promise.  Her  correspondent  had  said  thsllli' 
lad  had  been  so  lond  of  his  Scott  that  she  could  not  ims^W 
bim  without  it,  *  And  don't  you  think  thai  he  has  now  nia'' 
interesting  books  to  read  than  Scott  ever  wrote  ?*  she  repli'>i' 
Again,  writing  of  the  death  of  a  friend  of  bcr  own  agf< 
she  says :  — 

'  When  oim  comc!3  to  the  purioJ  of  life  in  which  that  event  ia  U* 
ouly  jiernoiiftl  ctinn^u  that  can  occnr  .  .  .  ono'w  heart  approwi  •• 
cniiip!ot4'ly  tho  dolivfrnucc  from  mortal  languor  and  woakncaa,  lh*l 
iuirrotr  is  ^hniigod  into  a  profouitd  fellow-ft^cling  and  doop  iBll^| 
in  tbe  jouniej  wliich  ties  before  one'ii  own  feet,  dfao  ku  gut  it  0^1 
with  all  tba  pain  implied  in  it,  and  I  think  of  congmtulntiotifl  mlllS 
than  of  tears.'  ^_ 

But  this  vision  had  its  jKiignancy,     She  would  s]>eak  o^H 
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sou  ftfier  their  death  u  following  occupAUons  more  abaorbing 
!  *tto  thoae  «f  parth,  and  the  words  of  '  In  Memoriatn  *  were 
[  aftca  on  her  lips  :~ 

^K  '  Ue  sot  uar  livos  &o  fur  npart 

^F  Wo  cumot  livat  each  other  apeak.' 

Her  creed  was  not  wbotly  optimistic,  nt  regards  i[ainedii.te 
rriinlon  with  the  Wloved  who  have  gone  before.  Sliw  conceived 
oj  liie  soul  iu  dependent  onK  upon  (iod^  in  this  life  or  in  the 
mIut,  dependent  on  fellow  men  only  by  a  merciful  illuiioo, 
iaJepeodenl  at  ihe  supreme  hour  of  departure.  The  neceasity 
I  eltfuuire  life  nf  justice  and  redress  she  expressed  in  the  words, 
*God  most  have  something  very  sweet  in  store  to  make  up  for 
■bt  is  so  bitter ' ;  and  when  she  was  asked  what  she  would  du 
if  the  had  not  this  hope,  she  replied,  '  I  think  1  would  yet  trust 
Him  sufficiently  to  believe  that  He-  would  not  leave  me  long 
is  life.' 
Aod  in  the  same  letter  frora  which  we  quote  above,  she  wroce  :^ 

<^' Yon  who  are  not  ueeil  to  tbeae  paths  of  sorrow,  Junr  acv  jam  to 

|Bwit?  and  how  will  yvn  beitr  to  tarn  hock  to  Uiie  viflMSt/ow 

Hl^?  snd  how  will  you  learn  io  forgive  his  Ueanal/  Father,  vW 

fass  bsluQ  him  out  of  your  arms  ?  .  .  .  for  their  MkM  Mai  ftr  fhriti 

■lnw:,in  tho  sweet  uiowl&lgiii  that  is  betweon  QtA  ami  ^mm,«mm 

.   tbif  liAVO  beon  done.     Tho  career  there  is  man  miaftti  fsr  Aam 

tbsa  the  career  here.     Moaowhile  there  is  "^^f  ftr  ■■  Imt  lo 

ttjiport  iho  insaiiportable  as  faithfully  hmI  |MlMWf  •■  «•  aa. 

Tlija  U  all  tbo  lesaou  that  has  uotue  to  ma  after  iH^jr 

Ui>visiid  much,  mnch  actiuuiutuucu  witk  KiiT»«~<Br  In*  i 

fVI  ap  with  the  low  of  him,  for  his  dear  atikB,iat  vfaHB.  to  i 

■8  vo  nay,  you  would  have  ijivun  yoor  life  .  .  .  as*  mm  1 

4y  we  Bball  all  thiuk  the  same  and  vadtalamii  hmm  Ha  !■■  lad  m», 

nd  fajow  the  1ot6  which  doalc  widi  a«r  thMna     wfcu  mt  in*  tik 

'HbJldroD — in  absolote  knowledge  of  what  is  beat  tur  i 


L^o  Mrs.  Oliphant  religion,  love,  and  duly  vera  one.     Sba 
^pBcive*!  of  no  happinets  outside  of  doty — that  is,  daty  was  a 
(^mdiUon  indissolubly  attached   to  Imppiiiess,  but  duty  wm  av 
Jdul :  it  was  heaven   beginning  here,  and  linked  ber  vitfc  h^ 
beloved  dead.     It   is   this  which   gives  so   bigb  aad  fiSAder  * 
tlignjtr  to  ber  life,  and  it  is  with  her  lite,  rather  lluu>  bfr  works, 
tbat  We  have  been  concerned.     But  her  works  caaavt  ba  ana- 
rated  from  her  life.     She  lived  and  died  workia^  ^*^^**1f  yj 
in    her  work,  because  it  was   in    complete  barSMwy   villi  ber 
manner  of  being  and  feeling  ;   and,  at  iu  beil,  a  ts  adairaUe, 
because  it    is    instinct    ivilli    that    sensitifc  faaioiae    insi^ 


which  was  (juickencd  throunhout  her  life  bf 
with  many  companions  and  friends. 


aad 
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Art.  XIU. — 1,  On  ilie  coniftaraiive  patJwiof/y  of  human  real,' 
with,  reference  to  the  vital  resistance  of  Kuropeans  in  tn^iai 
climalei.  By  Prof.  B.  S.  Stokvi*.  'The  PractilioiKt,' 
LnniJon,  March-May,  iJiyi. 

2.  On  the  suitalilUt/  of  mountainoiix  reyiont  and  of  islmnh  in  fAc 
tropica  for  European  settlement  Uy  R.  W.  Felkia,  M.D,; 
Surveon-Oenerai  Sir  William  Moore ;  C.  L.  ran  tier  Bu^ 
M.D.  ;  ClemenU  R.  Markham,  C.B. ;  aiu!  olliert.  Trtm- 
aclions  of  the  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Hygieoa 
and  Demography.     London,  1891. 

3.  Qmttioris     d'Hyijihie    Sociate     (L'Acelimatement     dan*    la 

Colonies  Fran^aisea).     Uy  Ur.  Jules  Kocliard.     I'aris,  ISIJL 

4.  AccUmatisation.     By  William  2.  Ripley.      Popular  Scico« 

Monthly.     New  York,  March,  April,  189G. 

5.  ASaialtie  predominanti  nei  pacsi  calai  e  temperati  {Igiem  t 
acciimatazione  itei  paesi  caldi).  By  Dr.  Filippo  Rfc* 
Torino,  1897. 

G.  AecUmatisation  of  Europeana  in  tropical  lands.  By  Dr.  L 
VV.  Sambon.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographial 
Society.     London,  1898. 

7.  TVopieal  Diseates ;  a  manual  of  the  diseases  of  tearm  climnto. 
By  Patrick  Manson,  M.D.,  LL.D.  (Aberd.).     London,  16S«. 

8.  'J'he  possibility  of  Europeans  and  their  families  beetminS 
naturalised  in  the  tropics.  By  James  Cantlte,  M.a. 
h".R.C.S.  The  Journal  of  Tropical  Medicine.  l^ondaUt 
Nov.  and  Dec.  1898,  Jan.  and  Feb.  1899. 

And  other  works. 

IT  is  somewhat  astonishing  to  find  that  the  conditioius 
human  acclimatisation  have  not  hcen,  in  recent  years,  th« 
subject  of  more  serious  investigation,  for  nothing  coaM  be  n 
greater  importance  to  the  A  nglo-Saxnn  race  in  its  present  iTon<l* 
wide  expansion.  The  cause  of  this  neglect  is  partly  to  tx 
found  in  certain  preliminary  misconceptions  which  milita** 
against  a  complete  exnminntion  of  the  subject;  and  these  it  f 
desirable  to  remove.  General  opinion  regarding  the  accIimaU- 
sation  of  man  has  hitherto  been  based  on  two  deep-seatol 
errors:  (1)  that  the  diflerenl  races  of  mankind  are  distinct 
species,  each  sprung  from  a  sepamte  origin  in  its  own  region; 
(is)  that  temperature  is  the  principal  factor  in  limiliog 
regulating  the  distribution  of  species. 

As    tu  the  origin  of  human    mces,   we    nee<l  only  say 
anthropologists  arc  now   pretty  well  agreed  that  the  differeRt 
varieties  of  mankind  arc  descended  from  one  primitive  stock. 

With 
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with  regard  to  the  induence  of  temperature  In  affecting  cltsper- 
%iim,  we  have  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  rctativelv  of 
tmall  importance.  Tigeri  and  elephants  are  asnaltj  associated 
iritb  the  hottest  climates,  because  it  is  within  the  tropics  that 
thej  are  now  espcciall^y  common  ;  but  ttgen  are  also  met  with 
in  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Caucasas  and  of  the  Altai  chain. 
Their  northern  range  rxtcnils  to  a  line  some  distance  above 
Irkutsk,  and  their  fossil  remains  have  Iiecn  fnunil  within  the 
Arctic  Circle.  In  northern  latitudes  their  hair  is  much  longer 
and  more  shaggy.  The  elephant  is  foand  in  the  Kilimanjaro 
region  at  an  elevation  of  thirteen  thousand  feet ;  and  numerous 
fossil  remains,  together  with  prehistoric  implements  bearing 
mde  drawings  of  the  animal,  prove  that  at  one  time  herds  of 
elephants  roamed  in  the  temperate  and  arctic  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  To  eiplain  its  presence  far  north,  it  baa 
been  suggested  thai  the  climate  of  the  arctic  regions  must  have 
be«n,  at  one  time,  almost  tropical;  hut  against  this  b^polheBis 
are  the  facts  that  the  extinct  elephant  of  Siberia  {Elephas 
primigeniut)  was  covered  with  a  think  coat  of  brownish  woolly 
fur,  such  as  would  be  in  harmony  with  a  cold  climate;  and 
that  carcasses  have  been  found  perfectly  preserved  in  the 
frozen  soil,  which  shows  that  hard  fntst  must  hai-e  prevailed  at 
tbe  time  of  the  animal's  death.  The  reindeer  is  an  arctic 
animal,  bat  it  developes  perfectly  and  breeds  freely  in  tim 
rarious  zoological  gardens  of  Central  Kuropc.  Its  fossil 
remains  have  been  found  so  far  south  as  the  valleys  of  the 
Dordogne  and  the  Garoone  in  France.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  its  present  restriction  to  northern  latitudes  is  not 
determioed  by  temperature.  It  is  still  the  common  belief  that 
the  migrations  of  birds  arc  dependent  upon  conditions  of  beat 
and  cold  ;  but  most  ornithologists  are  now  agreed  that  a  deficiency 
in  the  food-supply,  and  (he  necessity  of  suitable  breeding  areas, 
are  the  real  causes  of  their  wanderings. 

Man  is  undoubtedly  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  mammals,  but 
wrong  interpretations  of  local  varieties,  some  of  which  have 
limited  areas  of  distribution,  have  led  to  an  erroneous  con* 
oeption  of  bis  powers  of  acclimatisation.  The  American  Indian 
ranges  from  50  S.  to  00  \.,  and  is  equally  at  home  in  tlie 
frozen  wastes  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  in  the  hottest  regions  of 
tropical  America,  at  an  elevation  of  twelve  thousand  feet  on 
the  Andes  and  in  the  low  plains  at  their  western  base.  That 
temperature  has  no  great  importance  in  the  distribution  of 
mankind  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  human  races  are  not  limited 
by  isothermal  lines,  but  by  the  pbysiographical  boundaries  of 
continental  areas.     We  do  not  lind  one  general  arctic  type,  one 
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tempente,   and    one    tropical    tvpe,   hut    THuropoAn,   Asifiiir, 
Africiui,  American,  Australasian,  and  Polynutian  t\pi*8. 

The  classifii-atinns  of  mankini],  hnscd  principally  on  tV 
colour  of  thw  skin,  aro  by  no  meant  cxacl.  The  colooi  of 
the  skin  varies  exceedingly  within  each  race,  so  th.it  theiv  n 
really  no  tnarkn]  distinction  in  coloar  betwren  races.  Thr 
same  is  lliv  case  with  stature,  proportion  of  limbs,  form  of  skall, 
shafH)  of  nose,  and  texture  of  hair.  The  variations  in  slrurlnrr. 
colour,  and  appenrtince  of  different  races  arc  not  merely  I'w 
result  of  special  mrteurotogical  inHuenccs,  but  r>f  a  maltitti>> 
of  agencies  which  make  up  the  environment  of  each  race.  Ttir 
typical  negroes,  for  example,  arc  distinctly  an  African  race;  ibe 
natives  of  America  and  Ocvanin,  within  the  same  degrees  of 
latitude,  RTv  widely  different.  The  ni-f^ro  in  Amerim,  lUtbancI) 
of  very  recent  importation,  has  already  chan^^d  somewtut  id 
features  and  cidour.  The  variation  is  as  yet  verv  slight,  bat 
then  wc  must  remember  that  it  takes  ages,  not  centuries,  radi- 
cally to  modify  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a  race,  and  tbtt 
no  change  can  be  exticctcrl  unless  the  new  conditions  of  life  U 
essentially  different  from  those  of  the  native  environment. 

The  great  likeness  in  features  between  the  Lgvptian  of  ibr 
present  day  and  the  Egyptian  painted  and  sculptured  ODtbr 
ancient  mimuments  of  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago,  bu 
often  been  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  stability  of  ran 
character!.  But  this  is  only  what  wc  might  expect  wbta 
comparing  men  reared  in  the  same  district  and  S'Ubject  tosimthf 
conditions  of  life.  It  is  in  people  transplanted  far  from  ibcif 
original  seat*  and  in  those  who  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  ne* 
habits  of  life,  that  wc  must  look  lor  variation  ;  and,  even  then,  <" 
must  remember  that  acquired  characters  show  an  eztraordiosn 
persistency  after  they  have  been  6xed  in  a  race  for  tbo(Uaiid)df 
years.  In  our  domesticated  animals  and  cultivated  planuvt 
6nd  that  varieties  produced  under  favourable  condittoiu  «ill 
often  continue  tn  exist  in  an  environment  in  wbicli  they  too''' 
never  have  come  into  existence.  The  Aryan  races  of  India. 
though  they  have  lived  for  many  centuries  far  away  from  that 
original  home,  still  display  several  distinctive  characlerislio 
of  their  parent  slock.  Another  goml  example  is  thftt  of  ll* 
.lews,  who  certainly  bear  the  stamp  of  the  various  countries  id 
which  they  now  live,  bnt  who  nevertheless  retain  the  chi'' 
peculiarities  acquired  in  tlieir  cradle-land. 

The  wain  type*  of  mankind  correspond,  like  thoie  of  fHaiti 
and  animals,  to  the  great  lond-mnascs  of  the  earth.  In  each 
continent  we  find  n  peculiar  type,  which  is  obriouslv  1^ 
outcome  of  jieculiar  local   conditions.     Each  coatincntat  tT|K 
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In  iu  turn  be  subdivided  into  a  number  of  minor  vanettea, 
licb  are  inantX  to  be  4listril>QU>cI  over  smaller  or  lor^r  area» 
correspnntlinfr  to  de5nite  physioKTApbical  regions.  Of  course 
in  maov  places  the  influence  of  llie  local  environment  may  be 
Diodi6^  or  even  obliterated  by  the  recent  immigration  of  an 
alien  pfHiple.  Iso):ition  in  spnre  is  ah  essfrntial  conditiun  fur 
ibe  tlevetopuient  of  peculiar  varieties.  Constant  wantlerinp 
utd  free  interbreeding'  over  a  vait  area,  by  prerenting  the 
cootinunl  action  of  local  conditions,  leads  to  homogeneity. 
Tbcrcfore  islands  and  peninsulas  supply  the  conditions  best 
adapted  to  the  development  of  peculiar  divisions  of  men.  In 
the  highly  dividei!  lands  of  Lurope  and  Southern  Asia  we 
fiod  a  wondrous  variL'ty  of  folk.  In  Australia,  which  is  a 
sinpUarly  uoil'orm  and  compart  land,  we  find  an  almost  homo- 
geneous p>pula(ioD,  eorres {loading  in  uniformity  to  the  animals 
and  plants  of  the  same  area. 

Varieties  of  different  types,  belonging  to  different  continents, 
but  subject  til  similar  environments,  may  closely  resemble  one 
another,  just  as  Alpine  or  desert  plants  are  similar  throughout 
ibe  world.  Thus,  in  each  continent,  and  in  some  of  the  islands 
oC  the  Malay  Archipetnfro,  we  find  tribes  of  very  smalt  people, 
tstuftlly  isolated  in  mountain  or  forest  regions.  De  Qoatrefages 
grouped  under  the  name  of  AVynVOii  all  the  dwarf-tribes  found 
in  India  and  in  the  .Malay  Archipelago,  and  Mnmy  proposed  the 
name  of  Nf/nilo-i  for  all  African  pygmies.  This  classification, 
now  accepted  by  most  anthropologists,  implies  the  belief  that 
all  Xegrilos  and  all  Negrillos  lielong  to  one  or  other  of  two 
primitive  races.  Their  enormous  range  is  explained  by  the 
eoliiely  hypothetical  assumption  that  at  one  time  they  must 
hare  been  the  sole  orciipanis  of  the  area  over  which  they  arc 
now  scattered;  and  their  present  limitation  to  certain  districts 
u  acconntcd  for  by  the  equally  hypothetical  supposition  that 
they  were  everywhere  driven  by  stronger  races  to  find  refuge 
IB  mountains  and  forests. 

It  seems  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  all  the  dwarf-tribes 
of  the  world  (Minkopi,  Sakai,  Akka,  Basbmen,  Laplanders, 
&c)  have  everywhere  develiij»ed  from  local  stocks  through  the 
agency  of  similar  conditions  of  environment.  'Nanism*  is  a 
feature  common  to  all  animals  and  plants  in  great  altitudes  and 
high  latitudes.  The  dwarfing  of  willows,  biiches,  and  6rs  on 
high  mountains  and  in  arctic  regions  is  a  fact  generally  known. 
Likewise  horses  and  cattle  become  greatly  reduced  in  sixe  by 
living  on  mountains  and  islands.  The  Pnno  ponies  vrhich 
inhabit  the  lofty  regi<ms  of  the  Conlillera,  the  diminutive 
lie*    of  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and    the    Shetland    Islands,  and 
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the  gmalt  cattle  of  the  Highlands,  are  good  instances.  Eailleii 
ex.imples  might  he  taken  from  wild  animals.  We  need  rnily 
mention  the  sniiitl  rhinoceros  of  the  Mnltt^  Archipelago  and  tbi 
small  extinct  hippopotamus  (//.  mimitut)  of  Maltn. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Alpine  and 
arctic  regions  that  we  (in<]  cnintnnn  feature*  correlated  wilk 
simitar  surrounding  conditions.  Desert  plants  and  afjustie 
plants  show  in  a  most  striking  manner  that  aitnilaritv  tif 
structure  and  appearance  which  i»  produced  in  many  species 
alike  by  the  same  peculiar  environment.  Suppressiou  of  gm-n 
pigment,  arrest  of  leaves,  and  other  peculiarities  of  structure  are 
cou3mon  to  parasitical  plants  of  widelj'  different  orders,  and  io 
al]  cases  they  have  been  brought  about  by  the  same  peculiar 
habit  of  growing  upon  'host'  plants.  Amongst  animals  wc 
have  examples  no  less  striking.  Cave-animals  arc  everywhere 
almost  colourless  and  half-blind,  or  totally  blind.  Oesen 
animals  belonging  to  the  most  widely  sundereil  groups  of  tbe 
animal  kingdom  arc  all  of  a  pale  tawny  colour,  which  makes 
them  un distinguishable  in  their  environment.  Ry  subjecting 
plants  and  animals  to  artificial  conditions,  we  can  induce  them 
to  assume  structures  characteristic  of  plants  and  animals  whicb 
normally  grow  under  such  conditions;  and  thus  we  get  an 
experimental  proof  of  the  relation  of  structure  and  colour  to 
environment. 

The  belief  that  man  appeared  at  the  outset  in  the  TarioDi 
areas  in  which  we  now  find  him  is  certainly  an  absardit|, 
becnuin  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  laws  which  govern  the 
dispersion  of  all  other  forms  of  life.  Wc  have  ample  evidence 
to  show  that  widespread  migration  and  consequent  acclima- 
tisation have  taken  place  in  all  times.  Indeed,  the  whole  history 
of  mankind  is  one  of  inrasions  and  displacements,  one  constant 
movement  of  individuals  and  masses  as  restless  as  the  waves  of 
the  ocean.  The  swarms  of  colonies  thrown  out  by  Fhtrnicia 
and  ancient  Greece,  the  Slavonic  and  Teutonic  floo'l  which 
swamped  the  Komnn  Empire  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
of  nur  era,  and  the  wanderings  of  the  rast  Mongolian  hordes  ia 
more  recent  times,  are  good  examples. 

In  the  earliest  times  tbe  wanderings  of  man  resembled  tbe 
periodical  migrations  of  animals,  such  as  are  witnessed  in  tlie 
Norwegian  lemming  and  the  devastating  locust.  The  impulse 
to  such  migrations  was  probably  tbe  same  in  man  and  animals, 
namely,  excessive  multiplication  of  the  species  and  the  scarcity 
of  fcKHl.  In  our  days  the  old  tribal  wanderings  have  been 
replaced  by  a  constant  individual  migration  which  fluctuates 
from  year  to  year  with  the  conditions  of  social  life.  Of  all  ibr 
.  roigratioas 
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igraiions  of  mnn,  none  has  e%'pr  lMM?n  so  wide,  so  rapid,  lo 
ccc4trul  as  tliat  of  the  tuglily-civilised  European  penplei.      It 
started  at  the  end  of  the  fifteentb  century-  by  Ponupal  and 
in,  and   was  snon  followed  up  by  the  DuirIi,  the   French, 
the   Engliih,  and,  in   a  l«ss  decree,   liy  ullier   nations.      In 
South  AmericA  and  the  West  Indies  the  bj>anish  and  Poitugucse 

Frmingled  with  the  native  tribes  and  produccil  a  mixed  race 
ble  to  cope  with  the  higher  civilisations.  In  North  America, 
Aastralia,  in  New  Zealand,  and  erea  in  South  Africa, 
ifac  natives  have  been  mostly  crowded  out  nf  existence,  and  a 
Sreatcr  nfitnin  bns  sprung  up  with  untold  powers  of  deveIo].>- 
beat.  In  its  rapid  ezpansiun  the  white  race  snun  occupied  all 
fae  fertile  regions  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  now  we  see  it 
cUImiDg  the  witdcrnvss  and  rising  tu  the  conquest  uf  the  great 
ropical  belt. 

N'olwilhstanding  the   evidence   of    facts,   lh<-re    has    arisen  b 
nriously  pessimistic  view  rcsjwciing  the  capacity  of  [Curopeaus 
for  acclimatisation  in  foreign  lands.     This  view  was  strongly 
Mpressril  by  Dr.  Knox  in  the  first  edition  of  bis  book  on  *  The 
of  SIoo,'  published  in  18<^0,    He  stated,  cnost  emphatically, 
at  ibe  English  transplanted  to  America  anil  Au&iralia  would 
eritably  deteriorate  and  die  out  in  a  lew  genera ti4 jus.     The 
ondrous  development  uf  these  colonies,  and  more  especialljr 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  have  now  been  com- 
pelled  to  take  part   in   the   competition  for  foreign   expansion, 
puu   the  old   i}essimisUc   thuories  out  uf  court.     Dut,  tbougb 
pessimism  has  nothing  more  to  say  against  the  acclimatisation 
nf  Europeans  within  temperate  regions,  it  rages  more  fiercely 
an  ever  against  tropical  acctimaiisatinn.    Those  who  adopt  this 
tttude  rest  on  the  very  same  arguments  which  were  brought 
rward  against   the  acclimatisation  uf  Europeans  in   the  more 
:mperate  regions  of  North  America  and  Australia.     Aloilern 
imists  repeal   them   and  build   theories  upon  them   without 
taking  the  least  trouble  to  enquire  whether  they  are  correct  and 
in  ac(M)rdance  with  recently  ascertained    facts.     The  arguments 
bddured  in  support  of  the  pessimistic  view  aredcrivc<l,  in  the 
Irst    place,    from    the    enormous    death-rate    prevalent    among 
Uiropeans  in  tropical  countries  ;  secondly,  from  the  physical 
eterioralion,  and  thirdly,  from  the  reducet)  fertility,  which  are 
lid  to  be  inseparable  from  residence  in  the  tropics. 
In  the  early  years  of  tropical  colonisation  the  death-rate  was 
idee<l  enormous,  and  it  was  principally  the  great  difference  in 
lortality  between  the  European  and  the  native  that  conveyed 
le  idea  that  the  Europiean  was  at  a  disadvantage  in  tropical 
Vol  liM).— A'p.  379,  T  land*. 
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landi.  But,  if  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  conditions  of 
colonisation  in  foroier  years,  we  shall  easily  anderstand  the 
true  reason  of  this  Urge  mortnllty.  Soldiers  and  colnniiu 
were  heaped  together  for  months  in  the  oUl  sailing  vesteU,  or 
^floAting  graves,' as  they  were  justly  called,  in  which  fcntTT 
played  havoc;  and  they  were  landed  in  a  pitiable  rendition  of 
low  health.  In  the  colony  sanitation  was  utterly  disregarded, 
tropical  diseases  were  not  understood,  and  the  new-comm 
continued  the  habits  of  their  own  country,  which  were  totatty 
urMuite<)  to  their  new  environment.  But  we  hav«  changed  all 
chat.  The  reduction  of  mortalicy  through  impmvcd  sanita- 
tion is  almost  incredible.  In  India  the  annual  mortalitv  o( 
Furoj>ean  troops,  prior  to  1859,  stood  at  69  per  1000 :  now  it 
has  fallen  so  low  as  12  per  1000.  In  some  colonies,  such  u 
Trinidad  and  Barbadoes,  the  sickness  and  mortality  among 
European  soldiers  are  aclually  less  than  among  those  on  home 
service.  Colonics  which  were  once  called  *  the  Kumpean's 
grave,'  such  as  the  West  Indies,  Hong  Kong,  and  Algeria,  are 
now  recommended  as  health  resorts.  Thus  wc  sec  that  ibc 
argument  of  mortality  has  not  only  been  lost  to  pessimists,  but 
that  it  has  even  turned  against  tbem. 

The  physical  deterioration  in  colonists,  and  especially  in 
their  of!spring,  is  still  apparently  a  stronghold  of  pessimism, 
because  modern  medical  knowledge  has  not  been  substituted 
as  yet  in  nil  quarters  for  the  obsolete  preconceptions  of  the 
jiast.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  special  tropical  deteriora- 
lion  in  the  sense  of  heat-deterioration.  Deterioration  is  not 
due  to  meteonilogical  agencies  any  more  than  to  the  influence 
of  the  stars,  as  wn»  nt  one  time  In'lievetl,  but  to  disease:  by 
disease  we  mean  piimtitisin,  because  all  diseases  are  directly  or 
indirectly  associated  with  parasites,  save  of  course  such  as  are  the 
consequence  of  inorganic  poison*  or  traumatisms.  Deteriora- 
tion is  certainly  witnessed  in  all  colonies,  but  not  more  freciuenily 
than  in  Kurope.  It  is  always  the  result  of  slowly -progressive 
orof  frequently-recurriugdiseasei.such  as  tuberculosis,  malaria, 
leprosy,  rhf-uinatisiri,  and  goitre.  The  prevalence  of  these 
ilifTerent  forms  of  deterioration  varies  in  different  regions  and 
places,  with  Che  distribution  of  the  paradles  which  give  rise 
to  them  and  with  ihe  habits  of  the  population.  Tuberculosis 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  deterioration  amongst  Europeans 
in  all  tropical  stutions.  It  is  not  a  tropical  disease,  but  it  has 
Iteen  imported  by  Kun))H'ans  to  all  coloniirs,  and  in  somr  places 
it  has  become  extremely  prevRlcnt.  In  the  VVest  Indies  it  now 
causes  more  deaths  than  any  other  disease  except  dysentery. 
Tuberculosis  in  Europeans  living  in  the  tropics  is  usually  the 
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Tcuilt  of  a  talent  infcctian  contracted  at  home  daring  chiMhood 
and  roused  lo  activity  by  tropical  diseases  or  the  hardships  of 
ooIoDiat  life.  Much  of  the  ill-health  attributed  to  the  tropical 
climate  by  those  who  have  resided  in  India  or  China  is  really 
•ome  form  or  nth<T  of  tubercular  disease.  Their  parents 
probably  died  of  it ;  their  brothers  and  sisters,  who  have  not 
been  to  any  tropical  land,  Tery  often  present  similar  feataret 
^  deterioratioQ ;  their  children,  born  in  India,  display  the 
fihytio^omy  characlcristic  of  the  offspring  of  tubercular 
peop!4?,  and,  not  infrequently,  manifest  lesions  of  the  disease. 

Impruvnl  sanitation,  and  above  all  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  natural  history  of  pathogenic  mrasitcs,  is  alrt-ady  greatly 
reducing  the  prevalence  and  seventy  of  the  diseases  which 
cuise  deterioration,  both  in  Europe  and  in  tropical  countries. 
Some  thirty  v'cars  ago.  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  conclusively  proved, 
from  the  eiperience  of  the  Lawrence  Orphanage,  that,  under 
{>raper  management,  children  could  thrive  in  India  as  well  as 
sn  Kngland,  not  only  in  the  hill  stations,  hut  in  the  very  plains 
'•if  Bengal.  The  notion  that  children  cannot  thrive  in  the 
tropics  is  based  on  the  fact  that  soldiers'  children  brought  op  in 
lodta  are  frw^uently  unhealthy.  That  many  of  them  should 
grow  up  weedy  and  delicate  is  not  ia  the  least  surprising,  when 
we  consider  the  poor  health  of  their  mothers  and  the  foolish 
way  in  which  the  chililren  are  reared.  Surely  those  who  lay  so 
cnuch  stress  on  the  deterioration  of  European  children  in  India 
have  never  seen  the  bandy-legged  little  monsters  of  Glasgow,  or 
Xhm  aickly,  miserable  children  thacswarm  in  the  slums  of  London 
and  in  the  poor  districts  of  all  Kuropean  cities.  The  healthiness 
of  children  has  improved  pari  passu  with  that  of  adults  in  all 
colonies.  Tbcdeath-mtL'  of  I''uro|>ean  children  is  nowconsider- 
kbly  below  that  of  nativu  children,  and,  in  tome  colonics,  it  is 
•decidedly  lower  than  in  many  European  districts. 

As  a  corollary  of  deterioration,  it  has  been  asserted  that 
white  men  cannot  exist  longer  than  for  three  or  four  generations 
in  the  tropics.  It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  facta  in  large  numbers 
40  disprove  this  statement,  because  in  most  places  the  time  of 
occupation  has  not  been  long  enough,  and  in  others  there  has 
bef-n  tuore  or  less  admixture  of  native  blood,  or  fresh  blood 
i'rom  Kurope  has  contiaoallv  arrived  throughout  the  period  of 
•enlement.  Sir  Clements  Markham,  in  a  valuable  paper  which 
W  resil  at  the  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and 
iDnaogrmpliy,  put  together  all  the  available  information,  much 

r  which  be   had  carefully  rnllpaed   himself,  and  proved  that 
fWfflilios  of  pure  European  MimhI  had  been  settl<t<)  tor  upwards 

f  two  centuries  in  places  within  the  tropics,  and  that  in  each 
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cnse   the   living    representatives   were    quite  equal    to   tbeir 
progenitors  in  moral  nntl  physical  development. 

7'hat  a  sudden  change  of  faahitat  may  produce  &  temponij' 
rediirtion  of  fertility  is  undoubttKlIy  a  fact,  but  it  is  likewtw 
true  that  this  function  soon  becomes  re-established,  and  may  er» 
increase  considerably,  as  is  proved  by  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba 
and  the  French  in  Algeria.  The  same  thing  occur*  in  aaimali 
and  plants.  European  fowls  became  al-moat  sterile  when  5rsi 
introduced  Into  liolivia ;  now  they  are  once  more  exceedinf^ly 
fertile.  In  plants  a  change  of  surroundings  will  usually  delay 
the  flowering  process  so  that  the  vegetative  energy  may  be  spew 
in  the  variation  necessary  to  adnptation. 

The  real  obstacles  to  the  colonisation  of  tropical  lands  ire 
not  temperature  and  moisture,  but  living  organisms.  Aborigiatl 
man,  wild  animals,  poisonous  snakes  may  be  serious  obstacles 
to  a  foreign  invasion,  and  many  an  attempt  at  cunijuest  has  been 
frustrated  by  such  opponents ;  bnt  the  most  fearful  foes  arc  the 
minute  pathogenic  organisms,  or,  in  other  words,  the  diseases 

rieculiar  In  each  reginn.  These  arc  sometimes  amazingly  fatal. 
n  the  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  in  1802,  the  French  Inat  no 
fewer  than  d  fty  thousand  men,  out  of  a  force  of  sixty  thousand, 
Ircim  the  parasite  of  yellow  fever.  Disease-organisms  have  their 
peculiar  geographical  distribution,  just  like  other  animals  attd 
plants  which  do  not  became  parasites  of  man.  Some  diseaaH, 
like  malaria  and  dysentery,  have  a  very  wide  distribatton; 
Athcrs,  like  endemic  hirmnturia,  sleeping  sickness,  and  vermga, 
have  very  naiTow  limits ;  others  again,  like  cholera  and  yellow 
fever,  have  restricted  endemic  areas,  but  under  favourable 
conditions  may  become  widely  ditTused  in  great  epidemics. 
They  are  all  intimately  associated  with  other  forms  of  life,  and 
their  limitation  and  diffusion  are  therefore  dependent  on  the 
limitation  and  diffusion  of  other  plants  and  other  aniniali. 
The  distribution  and  prevalence  of  malarial  diseases  are 
dependent  on  the  distribution  and  Ilfe-history  of  certain  species 
of  mosquitoes;  the  diffusion  of  plague  is  connected  with  its 
prevalence  among  rats;  the  continuance  of  yvtluiv  fever  on 
board  a  ship  seems  to  be  fostered  by  the  presence  of  motilds 
(fungi). 

The  distribution  of  disease-organisms  is  subject  to  change 
just  like  the  distribution  of  other  plants  and  animals :  some 
become  extinct,  others  grow  more  virulent.  Sanitation  has 
rendered  salubrious  regions  which  at  one  lime  were  most 
unhealthy  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  introduction  of  new  disease* 
has  made  regions  which  were  previously  healthy  un6t  for 
habitation.     The  Campagna  round  Rome  was  once  a  thickly 
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when   first  iotrodaced  into  a  cooociy  in  which  they 
haw  been   previnuslv   unknown    are  nsoally  accompanied  b/  * 
hiril  aartalitj.      When   measles   was  first  introdaced   into   tbe 
Fp  Uands,  it  carried   off  one-fourth   of  tbe   whole  popoUH"*' 
•r  the   gniap.     The    sstne   sosceptibUitT   which  natives  show 
MWBxds   a   newly -intr»<luoed  disease  is  likewise   eibibited    by 
■ewly-Unded  immigmnts  in  respect  of  the  diseases  preTioosiy 
■riMthed    in    their    new  place  of   habitatioo.       In   f*ct,    the 
■sfwitade  of  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fe»er  at  Vera  Cruz  depends 
M^dy  UQ  the  number  of  new  arrivals.     The  imuiunity  which 
■athrcsshow  tovvards  tbe  diseases  of  tbe  place  in  which  tbey  live 
is  pcobably  therefore  tbe  result  of  adaptation. 

It  is  difficult,  owing'  to  the  want  of  direct  experiment  ana 
■htrration,  to  estimate  in  deuil  the  influence  of  the  environ* 
■cnt  on  man,  and  to  trace  protectire  cbaoges  which  respond  to 
xta  mnllttufjinous  agencies.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  take 
■o«  of  our  examples  from  animals  and  plants,  in  regard  to 
which  that  acclimatisation  has  been  studied  to  a  certain  extent. 

If    temperature    has    little    to    Ao   with    the   distribution    of 
^ecies,    it    certainly    has    some     tmp<:>rtince    as    a    iactoT    of 
variation,    although    it   is  seldom   possible   to    distinguish   the 
cfleds  of  temperature   from   those  of  moisture  and  llgbt,  with 
which   it   is   iicci'sxarily  associated.     We  have  already  noticed 
that     tbe    species    which    inhabit    aretic    regions    and    bigd 
Alpine    regions  are,   as   a  rule,  smaller  in  stature  than    those 
€»f   the    warmer    and    lower    regions.     A    striking  example    of 
the  influence  of  melon rolngical  conditions  is  tbe  change  whicb 
occurs  in  the   hair  and  fe-atbers  of  various  animals  when  trans- 
pUnted  from   one  country  to  another.     The  wool   of  EuiupeaJ 
sheep   imported   to  the  West    Indies   or   to  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  changes  into  hair  by  the  third  generation.     The  colour  of 
the  skin   is   also    influenced   by  climate,  but    perltapx  mure    bv 
light  tlian   by   lemperaturc.      In   fad   tbe  skin  of  'fair  whites' 
may  become^ highly  pigmented  from  exposure  lo  the  sun,   but  a 
similar  '  tan '  may  arise  from  exposure  to  electric  light  or  the 
radiation  from  new-fallen  snow. 

Tbe  influence   of  food   is  no  less  important.      Its  amount 
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exerts  a  very  decRtrd  influence  in  dclermining  tlir  size  o(  u 
animal.  Cbangc  of  food  in  domesticated  animals  bni  gitri 
rise  to  striking  modifications  of  their  digestive  organs.  Tbe 
intestines  of  tbe  domestic  cat  are  larger  and  a  third  Ifi^tr 
than  those  of  the  wild  tnt,  nn  account  of  the  less  camivonn 
diet  of  the  former.  The  ponies  of  Iceland  are  fed  doringthe 
winter  with  the  heads  ol  salt  cod,  and  this  has  given  tliar 
teeth  a  pointed  shape,  i-erj  difTcrent  to  that  of  the  exclosirdy 
herbivorous  European  horses.  A  more  striking  example  b 
tbat  of  a  gull  of  tbe  Shetland  Islands,  which  twice  everj  ^ 
Actntillj  changes  the  structure  of  its  stomach,  according  to  ill 
food,  which  is  grain  in  summer  and  f\%\i  in  winter.  TIr 
Tiger  Moth  (C/telonia  caja)  and  certain  other  butterflies  can  b« 
reared  in  several  varieties,  according  to  llic  different  nonrilb' 
inrnt  which  is  supplied  to  their  calcrpilUrs.  The  change  of 
colour  in  canaries  when  given  ca^-cnnc  pepper,  and  in  certsis 
parrots  when  provided  with  the  fat  of  particular  fishes,  ste 
well  known  instances  of  the  effect  of  food  upon  the  colonrof 
animals. 

That  disuse  of  muscles  and  organs  tends  to  thrir  rrgpenloB, 
while  inrreasrd  exercise  tends  lo  increased  dcvetupmeot,  is  s 
well  known  fact.  We  can  discern  a  man's  occupation  from 
the  peculiar  and  constant  structural  changes  resulting  from  Ik 
exercise  of  certain  tratU-s  (professional  stigmata)  or  habitt  rf 
life.  As  examples  wc  uiav  take  tbe  great  muscular  devdop- 
mcnt  of  athletes  ;  the  depression  of  chest  peculiar  to  shoemaken; 
the  callosities  and  deformations  of  the  hands  of  washerwofnea, 
drivers,  and  metal-workers;  the  legs  of  grooms,  bowed  lioa 
constant  riding :  the  shorter  arms  of  sailors,  from  cuotlaoi 
hauling  and  pulling ;  the  thin  legs  and  thick  arms  ol 
ihe  Pajaguas  Indians,  from  constant  canoeing;  the  gready 
increased  ditnensions  of  the  chest  and  lungs  in  the  Aj'insns 
and  other  Indiuns  who  inhabit  tbe  loft^  Peruvian  plalesUi 
from  breathing  a  highlj  rarified  atmosphere. 

Hitherto  a  very  great  and  undue  importance  has  been  atuL- 
butcd  to  climate  and  food  conditions,  and  it  is  only  recently  thlfr 
the  inBuencc  of  use  and  disuse  has  been  properly  recognised  ;  but 
there  is  another  factor  which  is  far  more  imjMjrtant  tban  these, 
and  that  is  the  influence  of  the  animate  environment.  One  of 
the  most  striking  examples  of  this  influence  is  the  change  wbicli 
takes  place  in  the  structure  of  flowers  from  their  adaptation  t* 
ins(«t  lertilisation.  Rut  in  all  plants  and  in  all  animals  weBnd 
multitudinous  variations  which  are  undoubtedly  tbe  reskilt  uJ 
struggle  and  association  with  other  plants  and  other  animsU. 
]t  is  therefore  quite  reasonable  to  infer  that  man  is  no  exceptltm. 
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fi  is  in  this  light  that  we  shall  best  understand  the  nifMliftcationB 
of  structure  and  appearance  which  arc  met  with  in  diseases. 
As  everjoDe  is  aware,  a  notable  physiognomic  change  takes 
phsce  as  the  result  of  many  diseases,  and  the  change  is 
fiftra  so  great  that  it  majr  lead  to  mistakes  of  identity.  The 
phTsioKOumic  mud ifi cations  of  tuberculosis  are  well  known ; 
diev  (»crur  not  onl^-  in  tubercular  patients,  but  also  in  their 
children,  independently  uf  tiny  active  man ifes Cation  of  the 
disease.  Certain  atrophic  aQ~eclions  of  the  nervous  system  can 
produce  a  most  itartling  transformation.  Disease  may  sfTect 
sta.lare.  Geaerallv  it  tends  to  shrinkage,  as  in  rickets  and 
cretinism  ;  but  it  may  also  lead  to  the  opposite  condition,  as  in 
acromegTilT,  or  gigantism.  The  proportion,  shape,  and  colour 
of  each  part  may  be  altered  by  a  varicLy  of  diseases.  A  disease 
may  be  so  greatly  prevalent  in  a  district  that  it  may  brand  the 
entire  population  of  that  district.  The  goitrous  people  of  the 
Swiss  valleys,  and  the  rickety  children  of  some  villages  of  Central 
Eorope,  are  familiar  examples.  In  some  cases  the  pathological 
niodi6cation  is  so  prevalpnt  and  constant  that  it  becomes 
ncoessary  to  consider  it  as  a  specific  character.  In  certain 
species  of  Ccracolejeunca  (Ilepalica;)  the  lobules  of  the  two 
lowest  leaves  on  each  branch  have  been  transformed  into  large 
kidney-shaped  bags  (tdrieuli),  from  having  Iteen  constantly  used 
as  nests  by  certain  minute  insects.  This  modification  in  many 
cases  bat  become  hereditary,  and  must  now  be  taken  into  account 
in  describing  a  species,  just  as  any  other  part  of  the  plant. 
Some  American  and  African  tribes  of  men  ore  characterised  by 
very  prominent  bellies,  on  account  of  the  greatly  increased 
dimensions  of  their  livers.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
pvcttUar  features  of  pug-dogs  have  been  obtained  by  the  inter- 
tsBeding  of  cretinous  dogs. 

That  a  long^continued  struggle  through  many  gcnrratinns 
mav  lead  to  a  certain  kind  of  symbiosis  btrtwe^n  [>arasiles  and 
the  tissues  tbey  cooilantly  attack  is  almost  certain,  and  the 
relative  immnnity  acquired  by  natives  against  certain  diseases 
of  the  districts  they  inhabit  is  probably  an  instance. 
Symbiosis  is  to  some  extent  established  in  tlie  case  of  Tantia 
taifinata  and  also  in  that  of  Pedtculus  eapitit.  The  Abyssinians 
are  a]l  infested  with  Tiettia  tagiiuita,  which  they  consider 
indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  their  health,  and  the  tame 
idea  prevails  in  Southern  Europe  with  regard  to  Pedieuliu 
copili*. 

And  here  arises  s  inach  debated  question:  Arc  acquired 
cbso^cters  transmissible?  We  believe  that  the  evidence  in 
CiTlHir  of  such  inheritance  is  overwhelming  ;  bat  it  is  necessary 
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lo  bmr  in  tniml  that  organic  life  if  continually  being  Bdal 
upon  hy  the  environment.  If  thn  cau&e  which  brought  ant 
a  pecaliar  character  continue  to  act  on  aJL  tbe  membcnoft 
ramily  or  group  through  successive  generations,  that  cliuvctn 
will  become  moT«  nod  more  prominent  and  its  transmiuiOl 
will  become  consLant ;  but  it  will  necessarily  soon  tlisappcBr  if 
the  external  conditiong  which  moulHed  it  be  replaced  by  tb 
very  oppoiite  conditions.  A  character  of  any  kind  will  be 
almost  certainly  transmitted  if  present  in  both  parents.  Wbm 
in  one  parent  alone  it  may  or  may  not  be  transmitted,  arconliBg 
as  the  child  Makes  after '  one  or  other  of  its  parents.  Tbto, 
again,  its  non-iippearniirc  in  the  offspring  may  be  due  to  the 
prepotency  of  atavism. 

The  traniimission  of  callosities  of  ibc  hand  from  the  use  of 
tools  does  not  occur  or  is  not  manifest,  because  such  thickeningi 
•of  the  akin  are  usually  act|utred  by  one  parent  only  and  hersiue 
■tbo  children  do  not  always  follow  the  occupation  of  tbeir 
■parents  ;  but  the  thickening  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  has  becomp 
iiercdiiary,  and  is  Inund  in  infants  long^  before  birth,  b(.'cauae,in 
this  case,  both  males  anil  females  have  been  subject  to  lite 
clfects  of  pressure  during  countless  gcncrntions. 

Some  autbori,  to  disprove  the  tendency  to  inheritance,  bm 
mentioned  the  fart  that  cultivated  plants  revert  to  the  wild  state 
when  removed  Irom  their  artificial  surroundings;  but  this  it 
only  what  might  be  expected,  because  the  rich  soil,  abundant 
moisture,  con&tant  temperature,  and  no- competition  of  tiie 
nursery  have  been  replaced  by  the  very  opposile  cooditions— 
p'>or  soil,  aridity,  vicissitudes  of  temperature,  and  fierce  atrugglB 
with  other  plants.  The  plant,  therefore,  reverts  to  the 
structural  variety  most  adapted  to  these  conditions  of  life- 
Analogous  cHses  of  so-called  reversion  occur  amongst  aniin&b. 
They  do  not  revert  to  their  aboriginal  stale,  as  is  erroncooilf 
believed,  but  iliey  vary  in  »<lnpla[iim  to  new  conditions  ol 
environment.  In  fact,  animals  and  plants  that  have  run  wHi 
in  Various  countries  have  not  in  any  known  case  reverted  to 
tbe  presumed  primitive  type,  but  have  all  given  rise  to  locsl 
varieties  differing  grtatly  in  size,  shape,  and  colour. 

Great  stress  has  been  1,-iid  on  tbe  non-transmission  of  mutlli' 
tions  and  diseases,  by  those  who,  on  theoretical  grounds,  uppux! 
the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  hut  it  is  a  great  blundd 
to  suppose  that  mutilations  and  diseases  should  be  transmitted. 
It  is  not  the  inheritnnceof  the  injury  or  of  the  disease  that  sbouli 
be  expected,  but  the  transmission  of  a  greater  power  of  resistance 
and  repair.  And  this  is  exsclly  what  we  do  Gnd,  Tbe 
regeneration  of  limbs  and  eyes  in  the  newt  (THton)  and  of  lie 
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itizarcis,  crabt,  an<l  io«^cts,  are  striking  examples  of  this 
■narrellous  regeoemtive  povrer  In  parts  wbicb  are  frequent!/ 
lost  in  ihe  ordinary  course  of  life.  Bonlage  observed  ibat  ia 
the  island  of  Reunion,  where  tbc  sport  of  cock-figbting  is 
popular,  injuries  to  (be  beaks  of    tbu   cocks    arc   of   frequent 

^  occurrence,  but  arc  regularly  followed  by  complete  regeneration. 
In  man  we  6nd  tbis  power  of  regeneration  most  marked  in  the 
blood,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  tract,  in  the 
epidermis  of  the  skin,  and  in  tbc  whole  mucous  membrane  of 
the  uterus  with  its  glands. 

The  immunity  to  certain  diseases  is  another  instance  of 
adaptation.  In  spirillum  fercr,  frequent  relapses  occur,  but 
each  new  relapse  is  milder  and  of  sborter  duration.  Micro- 
■copical  observation  has  revealed  that  tbis  is  due  to  the 
supcrrening  phagocytosis,  which  responds  sooner  and  more 
vigorously  in  each  successive  relapse.  A  striking  example  of 
traiumiltcd  immunity  is  that  of  Algerian  sheep  to  nnthmx. 

Organs  which  hare  been  diseftse<l  for  n  considrrftble  Length 
of  time  are  often  transmitted  to  the  oflspring  in  a  deteriorated 
condition  as  if  from  disease,  and  this  'u  probobty  the  reason 
mhy  children  nr  grandchildren  of  tubercular  |>eop]e  show  a 
greater  susceptibility  to  suffer  tbe  disease  in  the  same  organs 
in  which  their  parents  or  grandparents  suffered. 

The  belief  that  diseases  may  be  transmittett  by  heredity  hat 
become  untenable  since  it  was  demonstrated  that  diseases  are  of 
parasitic  origin.  A  fatus  may  certainly  become  infected  within 
the  uterus,  and  the  presence  of  tubercular  bacilli  and  other 
disease  germs  in  the  s[M:rm  has  been  ascertained;  but  tbis  is  a 
form  of  transmission  very  different  from  that  of  heredity,  which 
means  tbe  development  of  characters  fxisting  potentially  within 
ibc  protoplasm  of  the  first  formative  units.  The  embr}o  may 
be  attacked  by  parasites  at  any  stage  of  development,  but  if 
attacked  when  a  simple  germ-cell  it  cannot  possibly  doveJope. 
Il  is  evident,  tbcrclorc,  that  rliildrcn  born  with  so-called 
^  inherited  diseases*  must  have  been  attacked  in  a  comparatively 
late  stage  of  development.  Tbe  Tcetus  is  most  admirably 
protected  from  disease  ctmtaminatiiin.  Hignami,  Bastianetli, 
land  Thayer  have  reported  several  cases  of  abortion  during 
pernicious  paroxysms  of  malarial  fevers.  In  all  these  cases  the 
Bsotber's  organs  cnntainni  an  abundance  of  parasites  and  pigment^ 
while  the  child,  upon  careful  examination,  showed  neither 
parasites,  pigment,  nor  any  other  evidence  of  infection.  Kxami- 
" — lion  of  the  placenta  in  Thayer's  CJise  showed  pigment  and 
ites  upon  the  maternal  side,  while  tbe  fictal  side  was  quite 
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without  thctn.  Rignami  found  that  though  tbu  raotlirr  bt  b 
a  condition  of  extreme  amcmia  from  a  late  roalariouB  infoedoi* 
the  foetus  may  pretent  a  healthy  condition  of  the  blood. 

At  one  titne^  tub>errulotis  was  believed  to  be  a  herediUrj 
disease,  but  Koch's  discovery  of  the  bacillus  has  rendered  tbil- 
riew  untenable,  because  parasites  cannot  be  hereditary*  in  tbt 
flcientiiic  sense  of  the  word  '  hereditary.*  Kxperimcnuiioa  b« 
clearly  proved  that  a  father  suffering  from  tubercalosia  does  not 
transmit  the  disease  to  his  offspring  by  a  healthy  motbK. 
Dr.  Manson,  in  his  admirnbte  manual  of  tropical  di&cawi, 
thoruugbly  disproves  the  supjKiited  Inheritance  of  leprosy;  mA 
the  aauic  may  be  said  of  all  other  diseases  hitherto  beliereii  t^ 
be  hereditary. 

Not  long  ago  it  was  the  general  belief  that  each  species  df 
animal  or  plant  bad  been  created  in  the  beginning  in  tlwK 
very  areas  in  which  it  is  now  found;  but  ibc  principles  of 
evolution  have  swept  away  these  old  prccunccpcions.  He 
know  now  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  continually  changBl. 
Land  has  sunk  beneath  the  ocean,  fresh  land  has  ristn  op  frotn 
it  destitute  of  land-life ;  mountains  have  been  elevated,  aliered, 
levelled;  the  physical  conditions  of  lai^e  districts  have  bnii 
modified  again  and  again.  Organic  life  has  therefore  been 
subject  to  continuous  displacement  ami  alteration.  Rat,  erti 
indej)endently  of  toj>ographtcnl  changes,  we  know  that  [Jsntt 
and  animals  arc  continually  altering  their  areas  of  distribl^iu* 
in  the  daily  struggle  for  life.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  wkit 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  vegetation  of  Europe  since  ibe 
dawn  of  civilisation.  They  must  have  been  very  great,  but  »<" 
have  no  complete  history  of  them.  It  is  otherwise  with  wmc 
of  our  culonies.  Take  New  Zealand,  for  instance.  Its  nsUre 
flora  was  investigated  before  it  had  been  much  disturbed  by 
European  immigration.  The  changes  which  have  taken  pUn> 
during  the  short  periiHl  of  British  occupation  arc  alm^ 
incredible  ;  over  five  hundrcft  species  of  exotic  plants  b»« 
become  naturalised  in  New  Zealand,  .ind  many  have  becMU 
so  abunilant  in  certain  districts  that  ibey  have  displaced  (be 
native  plants.  A  native  proverb  of  New  Zealand  says:  *Si 
the  white  man's  rat  has  driven  away  the  native  rat,  as  tbe 
European  fly  drives  away  our  own,  and  clover  kills  our  fim> 
so  will  the  Maoris  disappear  before  the  while  man  himself.' 

Some  plants,  when  first  introduced  into  a  new  country,  seen 
unable  to  thrive,  but  we  must  not  rush  too  hastily  to  ike 
conclusion  that  the  new  climate  is  not  suitable.  If  we  oould 
only  know  all  the  facts  which  bear  on  the  case,  we  gboal^ 
probably  find  the  reason  to  be  a  very  different  one.     The  nd 
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dover  woold  not  grow  in  New  Zealand  until  bumble-bees  were 
iatniducetl  to  fiTtilise  iu  flowers;  now  it  displaces  ibe  native 
gimiti.  Leguminous  pUnts  will  not  thrive  in  a  soil  which 
does  not  contain  their  peculiar  nodute- bacteria.  Botanists 
have  sown  the  seeds  of  many  hundreds  of  species  of  exotic 
hardv  plants  in  what  appeared  to  be  ibe  most  favourable 
sitnattons,  but  very  few  have  ever  become  acclimatised.  This 
proves  that  competition  and  association  with  other  forms  of  life 
are  far  more  efficient  agencies  in  determining  their  diatributioa 
than  the  mere  influence  of  climate. 

\Vbat  we  have  said  of  plants  is  equally  true  of  animals.  If 
we  roquire  into  the  origin  of  our  domestic  animals  wc  shall 
find  that  twelve  of  them  came  from  Asia,  two  from  Africa,  and 
three  fnim  America,  while  only  fire  are  European.  Again,  we 
have  successfully  acclimatised  in  America  and  Australia  those 
animals  which  had  previously  been  acclimatised  in  Europe  from 
Asia  and  Africa.  Fornu-rly  there  were  no  sheep  in  America 
and  Australia:  now  their  number  is  countless.  Horses  and 
cUtle  have  thriven  marvellously  in  South  America.  In  New 
South  Wales  horses  have  begun  to  run  wild,  and  have  increased 
with  alarming  rapidity.  The  rabbit,  introduced  into  Australia 
and  New  Z,ealand,  and  the  sparrow  into  New  Zealand  and  the 
United  States,  have  bcf-'omc  pests  of  appalling  proportions. 
Tliousauds  ot  examples  might  be  given  from  the  animal  world  ; 
the  latest  is,  perhaps,  the  invasion  of  Europe  by  the  brown  rat 
irom  East  Central  Asia,  which  has  practically  expelled  the 
black  rat  from  Europe,  just  as  the  latter  has  been  ejecting 
weaker  rodents  from  South  America.  Thus  we  see  not  only 
that  plants  and  animals  can  become  acclimatised  in  other 
latitudes,  but  that  they  have  often  prospered  better  in  the  uew 
environment  than  in  that  of  their  original  habitat,  altogether 
disproving  the  old  theory  thac  each  species  occupies  those 
districts  and  sumiundings  best  suited  to  its  life. 

Ii  is  obviously  impossible  to  formulate  definite  rules  of 
colonisation  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  diseases 
and  conditions  peculiar  to  each  colonv,  and  therefore  the  first 
step  is  to  urge  and  assist  investigation.  If  attempts  at  coloni- 
sation in  the  past  have  often  been  unsuccessful,  if  they  have 
always  cost  immense  sacrifices  in  litres  and  money,  it  is 
because  they  were  made  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  conditions 
essential  to  success.  At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  only 
people  of  *  bilious  '  or  '  bilio-nervous  '  temperament  could  with- 
stand a  tropical  climate,  and  that  the  weaklings  and  those  from 
ra&larioos  districu  stood  the  liest  chance.  Anosmia  was  con- 
ndercd  a    protective    condition    against    heat,  and  physicians 
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went  go  far  ni  actually  to   induce  it  in  new-comers  by  vcnc- 
tectioD ! 

It  would  be  n««dlcss  now  to  discuss  tbo  absurdiljr  of  these 
ideas.  Robust  beahh  is  an  essential  condition  of  successful 
acclimatisation,  and  tbose  wbosc  bcalth  bas  been  impaired  b; 
chronic  diseases  uf  iinpurtaat  organs  stand  a  poor  cbaoor. 
or  the  greatest  iinpurtanec  is  the  choice  of  healthy  localities. 
Unfortunately  the  fertility  of  the  land  and  the  convenience* 
of  trade  have  generally  determined  the  location  of  settlements 
on  the  deadly  alluvial  soils  at  the  tnoutbs  of  rivers.  Towns 
thus  built  in  the  very  worst  places,  on  account  of  their  apparent 
value,  but  without  any  regard  to  their  sanitary  qualities,  are 
greatly  responsible  for  the  reputation  of  unhealthiness  which  is 
associated  wilb  tropical  countries.  Even  in  the  most  deadly 
regions  there  are  healthy  tracts  of  greater  or  less  extent. 
Again,  the  selection  of  the  proper  seosom  for  immigration  is 
a  matter  of  great  moment.  The  rainy  season  ot  tropical 
climates  is  especially  dangerous  to  new-comers;  it  is  there- 
fore advisable  that  they  should  be  prepared  for  it  by  several 
months  of  previous  residence  in  the  land,  so  that  they  may 
bare  become  adapted  to  much  of  their  new  environment. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about  food  and  drink  in  regard 
to  acclimatisation,  and,  according  to  some  authors,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  whole  question  dejwnded  on  diet.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  a  vrgtrtarian  diet  is  better  suited  to  a  tropical 
climate^  and  that  the  use  of  alcohol  is  to  be  absolutely  prohi- 
bited. VVc  cannot  agree  altogether  with  these  statements.  Tb* 
eminently  carnivorous  Anglo-Saxon  would  bo  very  unwise  if 
be  radically  modified  his  diet  un  first  landing  in  a  tropical 
colony;  and  alcohol  is  not  more  deadly  in  the  tropics  than  in 
any  other  climate,  Ii  is  not  the  cause  of  the  many  tropical 
diseases  wliicb  have  been  ascribed  to  its  us(',  but,  taken  immo- 
dcrately,  it  ni.-iy  certainly  predispose  the  individual  to  the 
severe  manifestation  of  tropical  diseases  which  would  have 
otherwise  been  powerless  ;  and  of  this  wc  have  experimental 
proof,  because  by  the  administration  of  alcohol  we  can  obtain 
the  evolution  of  certain  diseases  in  animals  which  are  otherwise 
immune  to  them.  Alcohol  is  not  essential  in  any  climate  ; 
and  it  is  everywhere  the  cause  of  so  much  misery  and  disease 
that  its  use  should  be  restricted  as  far  as  possible.  Very 
different  is  the  proscription  of  certain  articles  of  food  arooogst 
the  natives  of  various  regions,  and  we  should  enquire  into  these 
prohibitions  very  carefully,  because  they  may  have  arisen  Imm 
the  experience  of  some  danger.  The  prohibition  of  pork 
among  the  Israelites  and  Muhammedatu  probably  arose  Irom 
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tie  duif^r  of  Tftnia  solium  »nd  TViWiina  tpiraUa  ;  «inl  the  general 
use  of  bot  drinki,  like  tea  in  China,  was  probably  bued  upon 
artiaainUince  with  the  ill  effects  that  mny  result  from  the  use  of 
pollDteil  water.  Ilermlotus  tnlU  us  that  whenever  the  preat 
King  [Cyrus]  travelled  he  was  attended  by  a  number  of  four- 
wheelnl  carsdrawn  by  mules,  in  which  the  water  of  theCboaspes 
rirer,  reaiiy  l»oiiri{  for  use  «nd  stored  in  flagons  of  silver,  was 
nmvcd  witb  bim  from  place  to  place.  Not  onlj  in  food  and 
drink,  but  in  all  the  habits  of  life  it  is  well  to  take  advantage 
nf  tbe  experience  of  natives,  lu  far  as  it  can  be  gathered  from 
their  peculiar  customs.  Eiperience  has  taught  the  natives  to 
avoid  certain  districts  at  certain  seasons.  The  Abyssiniaos, 
lor  instance,  know  ijuile  well  in  which  places  and  in  which 
months  malarial  diseases  arc  most  prevalent,  and  by  acting  upon 
this  knowledge  they  generally  succeed  in  avoiding  malaria. 
When  absolutely  obliged  to  cross  such  places  as  the  valley  of 
the  Mareb  in  the  fever  season,  they  continually  explode  blank- 
cartridges  and  light  damp  (ires,  to  keep  away  'the  fever.'  The 
Shillouks  and  Ilongos  oi  the  Upper  Nile  make  great  fires  of 
dried  cow-dang  when  their  hetrls  come  in  at  nighL  Thus 
a  cloud  of  smoke  hovers  over  the  village  and  protect*  men 
and  beasts  from  mosquitoes.  The  Andaman  islanders  plaster 
tbeir  skins  with  a  mixture  nf  lard  and  clay  to  protect  thcmselvrs 
from  the  sting  of  these  insects.  The  scientific  demonstration 
that  mosquitoes  inoculate  man  and  beast  with  malaria  has  only 
quite  recently  been  made  by  ihe  admirable  observations  of 
Manson  and  Ross;  but  tbe  natives  of  mslaiial  districts  suspected 
it  long  ago,  and  protected  themselves  accordingly. 

It  has  been  frequently  repeated  that  if  Europeans  wish  to  Iiv« 
ID  tropical  countries  they  must  be  free  from  outdoor  physical 
labour.  The  belief  that  tbe  white  man  cannot  work  in  the 
tropics  arose  greatly  from  the  assertions  of  the  advocate-s  of 
coloured  labour.  It  is  certainly  disproved  by  facts.  Farm 
labour  is  carried  on  by  white  men  in  Central  and  South 
America,  in  tropical  Australia,  in  South  Africa,  in  tbe  West 
Indies,  and  in  India,  with  no  worse  consequences  than  in 
frmperate  regions.  The  mnlarinus  districts  of  the  temperate 
sone  are  quite  as  deadly  at  those  of  the  tropics.  In  India  the 
fanner  may  be  killed  by  cholera  or  be  mutilated  by  leprosy; 
in  England  he  is  carried  off  by  pneumonia  or  crippled  by 
rheumatism.  Tbe  turning  up  of  a  virgin  soil  in  certain 
localities  may  be  dangerous.  Hong  Kong  was  especially 
unhealthy  during  the  first  years  of  occupation,  when  the 
ground  was  being  cut  up  and  levelled  fur  building  purposes; 
and  it  has  been  observed  again  and  again  in  dilTurcnt  countries, 
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ami  sometimes  in  our  large  cities,  that  extenuve  distarlMBa 
of  the  soil  in  connection  witli  canals  and  niitroadi  nnj, 
perhaps  hy  disturbing  soil  drainage,  giro  opportuaity  to  u 
'Outbreak  of  disease.  But,  with  the  exception  of  low,  swirapj 
■iliitricts,  experience  in  all  tropical  regions  has  prored  tbtl 
white  men  are  far  more  healthy  when  engaged  io  ODldoot 
labour.  The  truth  about  the  labour  problem  is,  that  whitt 
men  are  unwilling  to  work  ;  they  go  to  the  tropics  with  a.  &xnl 
resolve  to  gain  wraith  by  oolourcd  labour,  which  only  too  often 
is  another  wonl  for  slave-labour.  However,  it  is  certain  that 
F.urnpuanK  will  not  work  side  by  side  with  natives,  and 
wherever  coloured  hands  can  he  obtained,  field  labour  is 
considered  degratling  and  unworthy  of  the  white  race. 

Crossing  with  native  stock,  or  with  immigrants  better  adaptnl 
to  the  new  climate,  is  persistently  brought  forward  by  nBthRK 
pologists  as  the  best  and  most  rapid  mode  of  secnrillp 
acclimatisation.  Intermarriage  is  said  to  be  the  secret  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  tuccest  in  Mexico.  But  while  nost 
authors  maintain  that  half-breeds  resist  climatic  chants  better 
than  pure  whites,  others  believe  that  a  cn>ss  between  races  is 
often  apt  to  be  a  weakling,  sharing  the  pathological  predispoii< 
tions  of  each  of  its  parent  stocks,  while  enjoying  but  imperfectly 
their  several  immunitiet.  Kftce-crotsing  it  certainly  present  is 
all  colonial  populations.  Considering  only  the  hairbrreils 
which  have  resulted  from  the  intercrossing  of  a  white  ran 
with  coloured  races,  we  find  there  are  over  eighteen  milliam. 
Bat  intercrossing  is  by  no  means  essential  to  acclimatisatioi. 
Half-breeds  maintain  their  health  no  belter  than  pure  whites  in 
unhealthy  colonies.  The  Portuguese  who  intermarried  in  Indis 
with  the  native  women  bavt:  been  almost  entirely  absorbed ;  oa 
the  other  hand,  the  most  successful  examples  of  acclimatisatioo 
have  occurred  where  there  has  been  a  complete  absence  of 
■crossing,  as  among  the  Jews  in  the  Bourbon  Islands  and  ibe 
Boers  in  Sooth  Africa.  Tbe  native  problem  is  a  very  difTicdl 
one.  Two  distinct  rnces,  between  whom  free  intermarriage  snil 
social  e((ualiiy  are  impossible,  cannot  long  subsist  side  bv  side. 
It  Is  inevitable  (hnt  the  inferior  race  should  either  rtie  i>ui  or  be 
enslaved  Io  the  oilier.  The  struggle  between  the  white  msn 
and  the  aborigines  of  America  and  Australasia,  so  fatal  to  tbe 
latter,  Is  an  example. 

The  almost  incredible  reduction  in  mortality  obtained  in  all 
tropical  colonies  through  imj>roved  sanitation  shows  that  the 
-diseases  of  the  tropics,  like  those  <if  Europe,  are  "reitilv  under 
our  own  control.  But  what  has  been  the  sanitation  of  the  past? 
A   blind    application    of    measures    which    had    proved    useful 
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i^ntX  other  tliseascs  in  our  awn  climates.  To  act  cfKcicntly 
ia  the  prevention  of  discatcs,  wc  muit  have  a  definite  knowledge 
o(  the  parasites  which  cause  them:  we  roust  kuow  their  areas 
d  dislribation,  their  various  breeding-grounds,  the  condilinns 
fsToorable  to  their  development,  and  the  means  by  which  they 
ire  conre^'ed  to  man,  A  great  deal  has  been  recently  achieved  in 
cmpical  pathology  by  a  host  of  noble  workers  such  as  Pasteur, 
Kocb,  Laveran,  Hansen,  Alanson,  Kitasato,  Brace,  Sanarelli; 
bU  a  great  deal  more  remains  to  be  accomplished.  There  are 
BUT  diseases  in  the  tmpics  of  which  wc  know  nothing  except 
tlist  they  kill.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as  Colonial  Secretar^r,  may 
be  congratulated  on  having  made  a  great  advance  towanls  sue* 
reuful  colonisation,  by  the  encouragement  which  he  has  given 
<a  oiedical  enquiry  in  this  connexion,  base<l  on  true  principles 
of  scieatiClc  knowledge.  The  promotion  of  numeroas  lecture* 
tliips  on  tropical  medicine,  the  foundation  of  a  great  London 
Kbuol  of  tropical  medicine,  and  the  despatch  of  scientific  com' 
ouMions  for  the  study  of  special  tropical  diseases,  are  measures 
of  the  highest  im|X)rtancc  ;  and  tliere  it  no  doubt  that  thev 
will  not  only  greatly  enhance  the  possibilities  of  colonisation, 
bu  will  also  lessen  the  dangers  of  the  spread  of  certain  diseases 
from  their  restricted  endemic  areaa  to  other  colonies  and  to 
torope — a  danger  which  becomes  every  day  more  threatening 
with  the  growth  and  rapidity  of  modern  intercourse. 

The  sanitation  of  the  unhealthy  tracts  in  tropical  lands  may 
tttm  At  first  a  hopidess  task,  but  iniclligcnce,  energy,  and  science 
will  surely  triumph.  The  genius  of  man,  which  has  united 
truscooliaental  seas,  tunnelled  mountains,  changed  the  course 
<i(  rivers  ;  which  has  stublied  up  the  forest  and  drained  the  fen  ; 
which  has  turned  the  desert  into  a  garden,  and  substituted 
Qtefal  planu  for  the  noiious  produce  of  the  jangle— such  a 
fower  can  surely  in  time  render  habitable  the  vast  and  rich 
Writories  which  lie  within  the  tropical  belt.  The  very 
tane  difficulties  which  oppose  our  colonisation  of  tropical  lands 
Wfre  met  by  the  ancient  Greeks  when  they  colonised  Sicily 
ud  Southern  Italy.  Malaria  was  rife  in  all  the  places 
which  offered  the  best  commercinl  prospects.  In  ibe  nionu- 
amts  which  have  remained  of  that  wonderful  civilisation,  wc 
find  frequent  and  unmistakable  signs  of  a  great  struggle  for 
ilealthiaess.  The  coins  of  cities  such  as  Caulnnia  and  Setinus 
bare  subjects  stamped  on  them  which  prove  the  mighty 
endeavours  after  sanitation  which  made  tlietr  colonisation 
[iTosperons. 

Europeans  who  settle  in  tropical  countries  must  not  expect 
to  reuuuD   unchanged   from   generation   to  generation.       tlven 
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whrn  thfre  ii  nn  intprrrnssing,  altlioagh  the  main  features  tnxT 
pvrsiil  for  a  lonj;  while,  the  new  surround ii)]^  i^raduallv  give 
tbeir  own  impress.  In  all  countries  wbere  Europeans  ttire 
settled,  we  find  they  lia%'c  a1tere<]  in  temperament,  ideas,  Kod 
bodiljr  features.  The  change  is  slow  at  first,  because  fresh  blood 
constantly  streams  in  from  (he  mother  country,  and  perpctualn 
the  iiriginal  chararters ;  but  as  the  rntony  grows  older  ihe 
immi|;pration  falls  oS  and  the  new  settlers  diveige  further  and 
farther  from  their  original  type. 

We  have  nn  reason  to  dread  this  evolution  ;  it  is  the  outcome 
nf  adaptation  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  splendid  physical 
chararteristics  of  many  of  the  natives  races  which  inhabit  tropical 
regions,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  such  adaptation  will 
lead  to  the  developuient  of  new  types  no  whit  Inferior  to  the 
nid.  When  we  further  consider  that  man,  modifyiag  the 
environment  and  substituting  his  selection  for  that  of  Nature 
has  been  able  to  produce  and  to  devclope  endless  rarietie*  of 
domestic  animals,  which  would  never  have  come  into  existence 
under  natural  conditions,  and  would  soon  deteriorate  or  perish 
when  out  of  their  artificial  surroundings,  we  may  certainly 
believe  that  he  can,  by  taking  thought,  escape  many  of  those 
detrimental  influences  which  irreiiiitibty  modify  all  other 
organic  beings.  From  the  moment  when  the  first  skin  was 
used  as  a  covering,  and  the  first  fire  blazed  at  will,  man  was 
no  longer  a  slave  to  the  universal  evolution;  and  advancing 
civilisation  will  enable  him  more  and  more  to  keep  bimsdf 
in  harmony  with  his  environment,  not  by  slowly -evolved  bodily 
changes  only,  but  rather  by  greater  strides  in  intellectual 
power. 
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Art.  1. — 1.  Draft  of  a  Dili  to  constitute  the  CommonioeaUh  of 

Attfiralia,  1898. 
2    Tfi^  Ojficial  BeporU  of  the  Debates  of  tite  National  Auatra- 

lanan    Fethral   Convention    held    at   Adelaide,   Sydney,   and 

Ale&oume,  in  1897  ami  1898. 

3.  A  Statisticai  Account  of  the  Sfven  Colonies  of  Austraiasia. 
^jT.  A.  Cogblan.     Sjdnev:  Chapman,  1897-98. 

4.  The  History  of  the  AustraUuian  Colonies.  Ily  Edward 
Jenks,  ^E.A.  (Cambridfre  Historical  Series.)  Cambridge : 
Uoiversity  Press,  1895. 

And  other  papers  and  works. 

IN  1857  Mr.  CUailca  Gavan  Duffv,  who  had  recently  arrived 
in  Australia,  moved  for  and  ubtatntHl  the  appointment  of 
•  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Assumbl^  of  Victoria  to 
consider  the  necessity  of  a  federal  union  of  the  Aoslralian 
Colonies  fur  legislative  purposes.  The  report  of  that  Com- 
mittee stated  in  very  clear  terms  the  advantages  of  union  and 
the  dangers  of  disunion.  After  ailirming  llmC  there  was  unanimity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  necessity  for  federal  union,  the 
report  proceeded : — 

'We  believe  that  the  interest  and  the  bononr  of  those  growing 
State*  would  be  promoted  hj  oetabltahin;,'  a  syBtem  of  matual  action 
utd  ooopenttioD  unraigst  Ihem.  Their  intorest  suffers  and  mast 
eootniae  to  anffer  while  comjietiug  tiriflu,  nataralLeaiioo  laws,  ani 
land  ■jvtesDS,  rival  schetufin  uf  immigrittiou  and  of  ooeao  postage,  a 
elamsT  and  inefBeieiii  neUiod  of  oommimiciliuQ  nitli  each  nther  and 
with  d»Q  Home  Goiwnment  on  public  buainuiM,  and  a  distant  and 
ezpenBive  syntom  of  judicial  appeal,  oxi«L  Tho  bononr  and  tmport- 
anee  which  cnnstituto  so  esBeotul  an  aloincat  of  national  proaperilr, 
and  tlie  ab«anoo  of  which  invites  aograsuon  from  fomign  onmoics, 
cannot  porbaps  in  this  gonoratioa  belong  to  any  single  Colony  in 
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this  fioatLoru  group,  but  may  and  wo  oro  porsoadod  would  U 
speedily  attaioed  by  an  Aui-traliaD  Federation  rcproeootiog  tki 
entire.  Keigbbouriug  statcB  of  thn  «ccoud  order  ioevitablj  beoNM 
ooDfodcratcs  or  onentice.  By  bcoomtng  oonfcderafos  80  early  in 
tLeir  cnrcor,  tlio  AastraliaD  ColonieB  noald,  vre  belleTO,  umncBfialy 
ccjDomiso  their  etroiigtb  and  r&Boarces.  Thoy  would  gobBtitnta  k 
coiumuD  aatiimal  intcrcfit  fi<r  local  and  confllcttng  interesta  lod 
woBte  no  more  time  JQ  barrun  r'valry.  Tboy  iroald  enhanoD 
iiatioDal  credit,  and  attain  much  earlier  the  poorer  of  tmdt 
workK  of  Berioue  cost  and  im{K>i1ai)c«.' 


£vcD  before  l&o7  tb<!  need  of  a  Genvrat  or  Federal  Asseiubly 
bad  brcn  apparent  to  poliliral  leaders  in  tbe  Colonies.  In  thie 
prrpnration  of  tbe  constitutions  embodying  responsible  govern* 
ment.  upon  wbich  the  Legislative  CfmnciU  of  New  South  WsIm 
and  Victoria  were  engaged  in  185<i,  both  LegiiLiiotPs  declared 
tbeir  approval,  New  South  Wales  requiring  such  an  Aiseinbly 
*at  once.*  'J'be  report  of  Mr.  Gavan  DulTy's  Committee  in 
1857  recommended  a  conference  of  \ew  South  Wales,  Tasmania, 
Victoria,  and  South  Australia,  and  laid  down  with  minutettea 
the  questions  which  such  a  conference  would  bare  to  consider. 
Independent  action  had  been  taken  in  1857  in  New  Sootb 
Wales;  in  1S.^S  the  four  Colonies  agreed  to  a  cunfcretice, 
and  in  1860  the  new  Colony  of  Queensland  gave  in  her 
adhesion,  Alt  this,  however,  was  not  without  reserration. 
South  Australia  was  of  opinion  that  the  project  uf  a  Fedonl 
Legislature  was  premniure,  but  believed  there  were  many  topics 
on  which  uniform  legislation  would  be  desirable.  Queensland, 
as  was  to  he  cx]>cctcd  from  her  newl_y-won  independence,  foresaw 
obsiarles  to  the  creation  of  a  'central  authority  lending  to  limit 
the  complete  independence  of  the  scattered  communities  peopling 
this  continent.'  A  change  of  Ministry  in  New  South  liVales  led 
1o  a  change  of  policy  there,  and,  despite  argent  representations 
from  Victoria  and  Tasmania,  the  conference  never  met.  Tbe 
fiscal  conference  which  met  in  IJitSS  declined  to  consider 
federation  without  special  instructions. 

Between  lbG3  and  lti83  no  fewer  than  tea  intercoloaial 
conferences  were  held,  with  a  view  to  uniform  action  in  various 
matters  of  common  concern,  such  as  postal  and  telegrapbic 
communications.  As  a  result  of  the  conference  of  1867,  New 
South  Wales  pasjcd  an  Act  proposing  to  create  a  Federal 
Council  to  carry  into  effect  resolutions  as  to  the  ocean  mail 
service.  The  withdrawal  of  tbe  Imperial  military  forces 
brought  defence  into  the  programme  of  1870,  and  in  the  tame 
year  the  Pacific  question  was  first  discussed.  Tbe  transjMrlation 
of  convicts  from  England  to  Western  Australia,  and  from  France 
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to  N'evr  Caledonia  ;  Ibe  immigration  of  Chineic,  and  the  meatnres 
to  be  taken  for  the  luppression  of  another  'undesirable  immi- 
pvnt ' — the  rabbit ;  ierrice  of  legal  process  and  the  execution 
of  jodgmeots ;  and  the  establitbment  of  «  General  Court  of 
Appeal,  were  also  among  the  subjects  of  the  conference*.  During 
all  this  time,  however,  tbetarifTqoestion  was  driving  the  Colonies 
farther  apart.  Mr.  Gavan  Duffy  in  Victoria  oblaint-il  Kuval 
Commissions  in  1862  and  1870,  which  declared,  not  less  uninis- 
takablj  than  the  Committee  of  1857,  the  neressitj  fur  union, 
though  the  report  of  1870,  hy  including  in  federation  a  whoUj 
impracticable  scheme  for  neutralising  the  Colonies  in  case  of 
war,  destroyed  its  own  cfRciency.  But  Victoria  bad  taken  the 
lead  in  nrutection  as  well  ns  in  federation.  Protection  provoked 
retaliation,  and  before  long  the  poller  of  the  protective  f'olonies 
was  directed  as  much  against  the  produce  of  their  neighbours 
as  against  the  pauper  labour  of  Flurupe.  In  Victoria  federation 
waa  treated  as  a  device  of  the  free-trader  to  ovcrtarn  protection  : 
in  the  other  Colonies  Victorian  zeal  was  attributed  to  a  desire 
to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  Australian  market  for  her  protected 
iodoslrirs.  Agnlnst  surti  obsuclcs  neither  the  cause  of 
federation  nor  the  project  of  a  customs-union  could  make 
headway;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  effect  a  fiscal 
■Bion  at  the  conference  of  I88I1  the  project  of  federation  was 
temporarily  laid  aside. 

lodescribe  the  period  of  intercolonial  conferences  (1863-^3) 
a*  marked  br  thv  maximum  of  effort  and  the  minimum  of  effec- 
uvciutss,  would  be  Ui  undervalue  ibecapacit)- of  Australian  states- 
men to  learn  lessons  from  failure.  The  ironfcrences  were  a  most 
inpoTtaat  me-ms  of  educating  opinion  amongst  politicians  as  to 
tbe  aoad  of  some  closer  and  permanent  union  of  the  Colonies. 
But  as  a  practical  method  ot  getting  business  done  ibey  were 
almoct  useless.  First,  there  was  the  dltlicultv  of  securing  assent 
to  a  conference  at  all.  If  the  matter  to  be  settled  was  a 
competing  claim  on  the  part  of  two  Colonies,  as  in  the  case  of 
tlie  nirer  Alurraj,  the 'party  In  possession'  was  well  enough 
satisfied  with  the  ttatu*  quo.  Then,  time  and  place  to  suit  the 
Guvernmeots  of  seven  or  (after  the  annexati  m  of  Fiji)  eight 
Colonies  formed  another  obstacle  ;  and  the  common  action  aimed 
at  se«mcd  a  long  way  off  when  a  prompt  answer  to  an  invitation, 
or  any  answer  at  all,  was  by  no  means  a  commoD  courlesy.  When 
aftar  months  of  correspondence  the  conference  assero  bled,  it  would 
be  found  that  some  Colony  whose  presence  was  of  importance 
could  not  send  representatives.  As  a  conference  of  States,  the 
meeting  had  all  the  marks  which  distinguish  such  a  hudy  fn>m 
ibe  deliberative  assembly  of  a   nation.      Krery  delegate  wu 
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ch»Tsei\  first  and  forBmnst  with  tbe  promotion  of  the  ioteniti 
of  his  own  (<nlony ;  the  cnnfrr^'ncn  in  fxct  was  '  a  congmof 
ambassadors  from  different  and  hostile  iQterests,  which  iatetcKl 
each  must  maintain  as  an  agent  and  adrocate  against  other 
agents  and  advocates.'  The  vote  was  taken  b_v  States,  w 
(hat  tbe  smallest  Q>lony  had  equal  roling  power  with  the 
greatest.  This,  however,  was  of  small  importance',  became  the 
majority  had  no  power  to  bind  the  miuority ;  the  disaetit  of 
a  single  Colony  prevented  Australia  I'rom  speaking  with  one 
Toice  to  the  Home  Government,  and  was  often  fatal  to  effectiTe 
action  in  matters  within  tbe  powers  of  tbe  Colonies  tbenuelret. 

Nor  did  unanimity  in  counoil,  even  when  it  was  obtained,  bj 
any  means  ensure  unanimity  in  action.  Tbe  delegates  vera 
not  plenipotentiaries  ;  tbey  bad  in  moat  matters  no  pawn  to 
bind  ;  they  could  only  bear  a  report  and  offer  advice  to  ihdr 
principals.  The  neglect  oi  n  Colony  to  carry  oat  the  meaiant 
agreed  upon  was  itself  calculated  to  promote  ill-will  and  to^re 
rise  to  accusations  of  bad  faith,  wbicb  would  have  been  moje 
serious  had  not  failure  been  so  much  the  rule  as  to  cooot 
amongst  the  things  expected.  It  was  said  in  1883  that  of 
twenty*three  subjects  discussed  in  the  conferences,  not  noic 
than  three  bad  been  dealt  with  effectirely,  and  of  tbrne 
agreements  which  required  uniform  legislation  not  one  hid 
been  carried  out.  When  the  matter  involved  commuoicatioo 
with  the  Hume  Government^  the  presentation  of  a  resolution  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  but  the  befrinning  of  negotiations 
which  had  to  be  carried  on  with  every  member  of  the  gnMp. 
and  which  soon  clevelopf^d  differences  of  opinion.  The  propoHd 
amendment  of  tbe  law  concerning  fugitive  offenders  may  wm 
as  an  example,  la  1857,  the  conference  bad  agreed  upon  ■ 
resolution  railing  upon  the  Home  Government  to  enlarge  tbelr 
jurisdiction  in  criminal  matters.  Tbe  Secretary  uf  StaU 
pointed  out  that  the  differences  in  tbe  criminal  law  of  ili> 
various  Colonies  presented  certain  difficulties,  and  inntoi 
suggestions  and  particularly  a  draft  Bill  for  the  best  mode  of 
giving  the  powers  required.  Some  Colonics  were  in  favoorof 
on«  Course,  others  proposed  aoother;  some  did  not  take  tbe 
trouble  tu  answer  the  letters  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Thrw 
years  of  delay  would  have  taxed  the  patience  of  a  more 
sympathetic  Secretary  than  Earl  Granville;  and  in  lt>70  tfasi 
Minister  announced  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's  Goveromeot 
not  to  proceed  further  in  the  matter,  on  the  ground  of  'the 
want  of  unanimity  of  opinion  both  as  to  tbe  proper  mod«  of 
proceeding  and  as  to  tbe  scope  of  the  proposed  legitlatioa.' 

In    these  unfavourable  circumstances,  the  pious    wishes  for 
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onion  eiprcsset)  by  every  public  m&n  might  long  bare  remained 
onfulfilleil,  bad  not  erentt  outside  Australia  unexpectedly'  given 
a  ctitnulus  to  action.  After  the  abanduninent  of  trausporution 
by  Great  Britaiti  in  1865,  the  principal  matter  of  external 
interest  trhicb  concerned  Austraiia  bad  been  tbe  control  of 
tbe  Pacific.  The  lawlcuness  which  marked  the  relations 
between  the  white  traders  and  the  natives  of  the  Pacific  ities; 
tbe  French  convict  settlements  in  iNew  Caledonia,  and  the 
iQpposed  intention  of  France  to  annex  the  New  Hebrides 
for  the  purpose  of  transportint;  thither  her  most  desp^-Talc 
criminals ;  and  the  rumours  of  German  settlements  witbin 
striking  distance  of  the  Australian  coast,  had  led  Australians  to 
doubt  whether,  after  all,  their  membership  of  the  British 
Empire  was  the  one  tiling  th.tt  thre-alcned  their  peace,  and  had 
awakened  in  them  a  consciousness  that  in  their  diWdnl  state 
tbejr  could  not  make  the  most  of  that  membership.  In  April 
18fj3  Qaeensland  annexed  New  Guinea,  and  at  once  took 
steps  to  secure  the  support  of  the  other  Colonies  and  to  press 
upon  them  tbe  necessity-  for  federal  union.  The  Victoriao 
Government,  less  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  the  immediate  cause 
than  with  a  view  to  utilise  the  occasion  for  other  purposes, 
backed  op  Queensland.  The  Secretary-  of  State  (Lord  Derbj) 
while  disavowing  the  action  of  Queensland,  took  the  oppor- 
tunitjr  of  pointing  out  that — 

'if  tbe  Australian  people  d«istr«  an  extetision  bejond  their  prewDt 
lintite,  tbe  most  practical  stop  thej-  can  take,  and  one  that  would 
moat  &ciUtate   any   operation   of  the   kind,   and   diuiuish   in  tha 

Sealest  d^ree  the  responsibility  of  the  mother-conntry,  would  be 
e  confederation  of  tlie  Colonica  into  one  noitod  whole  which  would 
be  powerful  enongh  tu  iiiid'ertakd  and  carry  tbrongh  the  tasks  for 
which  DO  oue  Colouy  is  at  present  sufficient.' 

Tbe  bint  was  not  fruitless.  An  '  Australian  Convention  ' 
met  in  November  l^t>3  and  agreed  upon  a  scheme  of  union 
wblcb  had  been  suggested  bj  Sir  Henry  Parkes  in  1881,  but 
bad  then  fallen  flat ;  and  in  1885  the  scheme  was  passed  into 
law  by  an  Act  of  tbe  Imperial  Parliament  providing  for  tbe 
establishment  of  tbe  Federal  Council  of  Australasia. 

Called  into  existence  by  the  pressure  of  external  conditions, 
at  a  time  when  the  commercial  policies  of  the  Colonies  were 
unfavourable  to  complete  union,  the  Federal  Council  was  no 
more  than  an  attempt  to  pntvjde  a  remedy  for  tbe  most 
obvious  of  the  defects  of  the  intercolonial  conferences.  A 
constitutional  body  could  be  summoned,  a  conference  was 
merely  invited.  The  conferences  met  at  irregular  intervals; 
the  Council   was  to  meet  at  least  once  in  every  two  years.     A 
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conference  could  merely  recommend  legifilation  ;  the  CooncU 
coultl  mak<.'  lawi.  A  conference  hsd  no  corporate  exutenee; 
the  Council  would  be  a  pcruianent  body  and  uuuld  lighten 
tltc  burden  nf  nej^itiation  witb  the  Itnjwrial  GorommcoL  It 
was  to  be  an  '  unique  body,'  <  fonncd  upon  no  historical  model,' 
as  Sir  Henry  Patkes  (who  was  to  prove  himself  an  unnalural 
parpni)  dci'lared.  Its  functions  were  to  be  mainly  dclilwrnlire 
and  ndvisory ;  above  all  things  it  was  to  be  the  artirulktc 
organ  of  Australia.  The  legislative  function  was  subordinate; 
of  fcdernl  executive  or  judiciary  there  was  none.  For  the 
rest,  the  Council  closely  followed  the  model  of  a  conference. 

'J'he  members  of  the  Council  were  the  Colonies,  and  while  the 
Conncil  itself  had  n  prrmanrnt  existence,  membership  was 
purely  voluntary  and  terminable  at  pleasure.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  (Queensland,  Victoria,  and  I'asmania  were  the  only  constant 
monilwrs;  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  never  becam* 
members;  South  Australia  attended  once  and  then  withdrew; 
Fiji  and  Western  Australia  were  irregular  attendants.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Colonies  were  delegates  n<>minnte<l  and  not 
elected;  until  t8i*5they  were  almost  invarinhlv  Ministers.  Kxccpl 
in  a  few  eases,  the  legislative  powers  could  be  exercised  ntJy 
upon  the  initiative  of  the  Legislatures  of  Ibe  Colonies.  Every 
power  of  the  Council  was  restrained  by  the  fact  that  it  could 
neither  raise  nor  appropriate  revenue ;  even  its  own  expenses 
bad  to  be  provided  for  in  the  budgets  of  the  Colonies.  Lord 
Derby,  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  settling  Colonial  contri- 
butions even  when  the  Colonies  were  ready  to  provide  money, 
had  urged  ibat  the  Council  should  have  powers  of  expenditure; 
but  the  Colonies  would  not  hear  of  it.  The  power  of  the  pune 
must  lie  in  a  body  chosen  by  popular  election  ;  taxation  and 
representation  arc  still  so  closely  associated  that  no  Uritich  com- 
munity would  consent  to  share  that  power  equally  with  another 
which  would  contribute  uncfjually.  The  claims  of  ef|uaUty 
bclwcrn  the  States  could  have  been  satisfied  b\  the  creation  of  a 
Second  Chamber,  hut  financial  powers  would  have  involved  the 
creation  of  an  assembly  in  which  the  Colonies  would  have  been 
rrprcsentrd  upon  the  basis  of  population  ;  while  the  spending  uf 
money  would  have  required  an  executive.  This  wnuhl  have  been 
exactly  that  complete  federal  union  for  which,  according  to  tbe 
Convention  of  18S3,  the  Colonies  were  not  )et  ripe,  and  for 
which  the  Fetleral  Council  was  only  to  prepare  the  way.  Sir 
Henry  Farkcs  was  right  when  he  said  the  Council  could  not  by 
any  mere  process  of  expansion  undertake  the  subject  of  national 
defence,  and  that  those  who  would  give  a  constitution  to  a 
nation   must  build  anew.     Changing  membership  and  the  bos* 
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<ili(jrof  New  South  Wales  prevented  the  Council  from  becoming 
an  #rfficipni  instrument  even  for  its  liraitetl  purposes:  the  arti- 
rulate  nr^n  gave  forth  no  strong  or  uiiitfii  voice.  The  be«t 
that  can  be  said  of  the  Council — but  ihal  is  not  a  little — is 
thai,  for  from  exhibiting  a  natural  jealousy  of  schemes  which 
involved  its  own  extinction,  it  has  done  good  service  in  foster- 
ing the  cause  of  more  perfect  union. 

lo  li489,  the  rrpurt  of  Grrnersl  Edwards  on  the  defences  of 
Austmlia  moved  Sir  Henry  Parke*  to  call  a  Conference  to 
consider  whether  that  complete  federal  union  which  seemed 
premature  in  1883  was  now  practicable.  The  true  purpose  of 
the  Conference  was  to  *  decide  whether  there  is  such  a  wave  of 
public  opinion  through  these  Colonies  that  it  hai  removed  the 
question  from  the  mere  sentimental  airiness  in  which  it  hat 
existed  for  w)tne  years  past,  and  has  brought  it  into  the  region 
of  practical  politics.'  The  Conference  thought  that  the  hour, 
and  Sir  Henry  Parke*  thought  that  the  man,  had  come;  and  in 
1B91  delegates  appointed  in  the  Parliaments  of  the  Colonies 
aascmblfKl  at  fiydney  in  a  'National  Australasian  Convention.' 
The  Convention  agreed  upon  a  '  Draft  of  a  Bill  to  constitute 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,'  the  change  of  title  from 
'  Anstralasia  '  to  'Australia'  being  ftignifu-ant  of  the  witb<lrawal 
of  New  Zealand  from  anything  more  than  a  friendly  interest  in 
ifae  scheme.  The  Bill  met  with  a  great  deal  of  opposition  in 
New  South  Wales ;  Sir  Henry  Parkes  went  out  of  office,  and 
fait  succesion.  if  they  looked  U|>on  federation  with  any  favour 
at  all,  professed  devotion  to  a  diflrrent  scheme.  Constitutional 
disputes,  however,  became  of  smalt  account  during  the 
financial  crisis  in  which  the  C<ilonies  were  all  more  or  less 
invoked  in  the  next  few  years.  Xot  until  1895  was  tbc  matter 
revived;  and  then  the  Conference  of  Premiers  adopted  the 
snggestion  uf  a  Federal  Convention,  which  should  be  national 
in  a  new  sense,  elected  by  the  people.  Eaily  in  1897  clettions 
were  held  by  all  the  Colonies  except  (Queensland  and  Western 
Aoatralia  :  of  these  States  the  latter  nominated  her  representa- 
tives in  the  old  way,  while  the  former  sIomI  aloof.  In  March 
1897  the  Convention  held  its  first  meeting  at  Adelaide; 
and  after  two  adjournirents,  during  which  the  scheme  was 
considered  by  the  P^irltaments  of  the  Colonies,  a  Ilill  was 
agreed  on  and  suhmittetl  in  June  l>i£t8  to  the  electors  of  aVcw 
South  VV'ales,  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania. 
Adopted  by  large  majorities  in  three  of  the  Colonies,  it  was  lost 
in  New  South  Wales  because  the  poll  for  the  Bill  did  not  reach 
the  required  eighty  thousand  votes.  A  political  storm  ensued 
in  New  South  Wales ;  a  general  election  cleared  the  air  ;  and  s 
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number  of  amendment!,  ilesigned   lo  increue  the   powm  of 
New  South  Wiiles,  Aiirl   tu  secuie  ber  the  federal   ca|}ital,  were 
passed  [)y  Parliament.     In  January  1899  another  Coofereiice  of 
Premiers  was  held,  at  TrhicU  (juoontland  was  repreiented,  tnda 
modification  of  the  New  South  VVales  auienduient*  was  agrecJ 
on.      The  vexed   question    of    tbc   capital    was   settled    bj  an 
understanding  that  it  should  be  Jn  New  South  Wales,  but  not 
within  ono  hundred  miles  of  Sidney,  and  that^  until  the  site  of 
the  capital  should  be  fixed   by  tbc  Commonwealth   Partiahurot, 
and  tbc  necessary  accommoclalion  provided,  the  Comroonwealtb 
Parliament  should  meet  at  Melbourne.     South  Australia,  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  four  to  one,  adopted  the  Hill  on  a  rrferendum 
held  at   the  general   election   in    May,   but  tbc  other  Colonies 
waited  for  New  South  Wales.      In  that  Colony  a  fierrc  struggle 
tCM>k  place,  in  which  all  constitutionftt  questions  were  submerged 
in  the  old  jealousy  of  Sydney   and    Melbourne.     A    poll    was 
taken  on  June  20th,  and  by  a  majority  of  nearly   twenty-five 
thousand  votes,  obtained   in  the  country  districts.   New  South 
Wales  accepted  the  Bill.     In  July   Victoria  followed,  with  the 
crushing  majority  of  nearly  Bfteen  to  one  in  favour  of  fedenr* 
tion  ;  while  Tasmania  accepted  it  by  a  still  larger  proportional 
majority.     Last  of  all,  Queensland,  in  which  the  issue  was  very 
doubtful,  voted  on  September  2Dd,by  a  small  majority,  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.     Out  o)   a  total   number  of  votes  cast,  amounting, 
in  the  five  colonies,  lo  more  than  half  a  million,  about  371, SaO 
were  for,   and    137,400   against,   the    federal    union.      Western 
Australia    alone    stands    aloof:    in    the    rest   of   Australia    tbc 
unionists  are  as  two  to  one.     It  is  fortunate  that  the  victory  is 
go  decisive. 

Few  groups  of  Stales  have  existed  in  circumstances  apparentlj 
more  favourable  to  complete  union  than  have  the  Australian 
Colonics.  Sprung  from  the  same  stock,  they  have  become  more 
British  with  their  age,  until  at  the  present  time  there  is  less 
diveralty  of  nationality  among  them  than  is  to  be  found  in 
most  European  countries.  Their  religious  di (Terences  have 
never  passed  beyond  that  guerilla  warfare  of  the  sects  which 
forms  the  pastime  of  so  large  n  number  of  Englishmen;  the 
State  has  been  strictly  *  unsectarian,'  Their  p4>pulation  has 
lung  been  sufhcient  to  enable  an  United  Australia  to  rank 
with  the  smaller  nations  of  Europe,  and  by  a  singular 
coincidence  it  is  at  present  almost  the  same  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  the  British  North  American 
Provinces  at  the  time  of  their  respective  unions.  In  the  di*< 
tribution  of  population,  they  satisfy  the  federal  condition 
laid  down  by  Mill,  *  that  there  should  not  be  any   one  State 
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•o  much  more  powerful  ihan  the  rest  as  to  be  capable  of 
r  jing  in  strength  with  coAny  of  ibcjn  combined  * ;  here  again  our 
attention  is  drawn  to  tbe  successful  union  of  the  Canadian 
ProTinces^  where  the  numbers  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  bore 
aiDch  the  same  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  other  Provincrs 
as  do  the  numbers  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  to  each 
other  and  ihc  rest  of  ihc  Australian  CoEonit's.  In  tcrrilorVi  the 
six  Colonies  extend  over  an  area  of  three  million  square  miles  ; 
tbe^  are  the  sole  occupants  of  a  continent  almost  as  large  as 
Europe.  There  is  no  '  Debatable  Land/  no  pi)ssibiUt)r  of 
foreign  annexation;  the  territnries  of  the  Colonies  arc  con- 
tinuous ;  and  the  colonial  boundaries  are  generally  no  mure 
than  conventional  lines.  Fvery  Colony  has  one  natural 
boDndary — the  sea.  The  Colonies  are  well  furnished  with 
harbours,  their  capitals  are  generally  their  priocipal  ports, 
and  from  the  first  the  sea  has  been  their  great  highway. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  life  or  occupations  of  the  people 
to  cause  deep  divergence  among  the  Colonies:  the  natural 
separation  is  betweien  town  and  country,  not  between  colony 
•nd  colony ;  and  the  birth  of  a  tropical  ty[>e,  though  it 
may  belong  to  the  future,  is  not  yet.  To  the  solution  of  the 
same  problems  of  government,  the  Colonies  have  brought  the 
same  stock  of  political  ideas  working  through  similar  laws 
and  institutions.  Thus  drawn  to  each  other,  they  have  lired 
remote  from  the  world.  The  distances  in  Australia,  it  It  true, 
are  great — Urisbanc  is  distant  from  King  George's  Sound  two 
thousand  five  hundred  miles.  But  distance  is  a  relative  thing; 
to  men  who  have  made  a  journey  of  thirteen  thousand  miles  and 
perhaps  sjient  four  months  in  thu  passage,  cities  two  thousand 
miles  apart  seem  almost  neighbours.  Naturally  enough 
Australians  regard  distance  on  the  grand  scale,  as  British 
statesmen,  who  have  witnessed  the  excitement  raised  from  time 
to  lime  by  events  in  what  appear  to  Europeans  far-olT  Pacific 
Island*,  hare  slowly  come  to  understand. 

These  circumstances,  however,  are  more  powerful  to  maintain 
than  to  create  a  federation.  The  natural  desire  for  political 
union  was  checked,  if  not  satisfied,  by  common  subjection  to 
the  Crown.  The  Provinces  of  Canada,  separated  and  remote 
from  each  other,  had  a  powerful  neighbour  from  whose 
territories  had  proceeded  more  than  one  act  of  hostility,  who 
made  no  secret  of  her  resentment  at  the  existence  of  their 
'political  system'  on  the  American  continent,  and  who  in 
Xafib  was  flushed  with  iniliury  triumphs  achieved  for  the  cause 
of  American  unity.  Australia  has  Imd  no  such  dangerous 
neighbour.     Her  days  have  been  days  of  peace ;  she  is  far  from 
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the  battle-grounds  of  the  nations.  Membership  of  the  Brifl| 
Empire,  which,  by  exciting  the  hostilitv  of  the  Unltwl  ^*-iMP 
hastened  the  federal  inurement  in  Canada,  has  in  Auiinl 
retarded  it,  by  lulling  the  Auatrnlian  colonics  into  secuA 
Xor  has  any  serious  disagreement  with  the  motber-cosaA:;! 
roused  them  to  a  sense  nf  the  necessity  of  comhinAlinn,  IfliAi 
hare  had  ground  for  complaint,  it  has  been  on  the  scoreB| 
England's  indilferencc  to  the  claims  of  empire  rather  tbai^| 
that  of  ihe  pressure  of  sovereignty.  Within  their  own  terrtto«^| 
the  work  of  colonisation  h»s  been  r^rrietl  on  easily,  nitbout^H 
opposition  of  any  hostile  pupuUtinn.  The  sea  has  not  (^H 
given  erery  Colony  a  means  of  communicition  with  her  ne{^| 
boDrs,  but  it  has  also  opened  to  Australia  the  trade  uf  thewo^f 
Unlike  the  River  Provinces  of  Canada,  dependent  for  half  ^| 
year  upon  the  licence  of  a  foreign  and  not  too  friendly  PoWerfl 
their  external  trade,  the  development  of  iniurnal  commuoi^| 
tiotts  has  not  been  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  any  Austr&l^f 
Colony.  The  character  of  the  staple  prodacts  of  Australi^^ 
gold,  wool,  and  grain — has  made  her  necessarily  a  giH 
exporter  to  the  consuming  and  manufacturing  countries,  srl^l 
the  siniilaritr  of  the  products  and  occupations  of  the  Coloi^B 
has  incrcasiHl  the  importance  of  foreign  over  intercolonial  ir^M 
The  economic  factor,  which  played  so  great  a  part  in^| 
confederation  of  Canada — the  need  for  internal  coroinunic&tlH 
and  for  access  to  the  outer  world,  rendered  acute  by  the  abnfl 
tion  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty — has  here  been  absent.  W 
these  circumetanrcs  history  forbids  us  to  wonder  that  union  hu 
been  so  long  delayed. 

But  the  cause  of  union  in  Australia  has  encountered  spectll 
difhrultics.  In  the  lirst  place,  the  prosperity  of  the  Colonirf, 
and  at  times  their  phenomenal  progress,  has  left  them  trtfU 
satisfied  with  existing  conditions.  It  was  the  years  of  disuM 
which  roused  Auttralia  to  set  her  house  in  onler.  All  new 
Colonies,  whatever  the  conditions  of  their  planting  or  their 
form  of  government,  are  less  'States*  in  the  Old-World  sebk 
than  trading  communities:  their  inhnbitttnts  njipear  less  lilv 
citizens  than  tike  members  of  'joint-stock  companies.'  VVil^ 
rare  exceptions,  '  politics*  means  public  works,  the  tariff",  or  tb* 
conditions  of  holding  and  working  the  lands  and  minerals  o( 
the  State.  The  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  il 
the  chief  concern  of  the  Government  ;  and  this  task,  in  whid 
the  Governments  of  the  Australian  Ctdimies  have  been  tM 
laggards,  involves  the  functions  of  the  captain  of  indnstr}-  rathe 
than  those  of  the  statesman  and  the  omcial.  The  palriolin 
which  developes  under  such  conditions  is  of  n  peculiar  ordd 
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ii  ni_v  own,  my  nalire  land  '  hai  a  new  anO  quite  unro- 
meoning  for  the  man  who  regards  the  icrritorj-  of  a 
y  poputatei)  roontry  aa  an  aaant  in  which  he  has  an  apprf- 
e  share,  tlvery  Qcighbourin^  Colony  is  a  rival  coDcern, 
hose  doings  the  sbreird  man  of  basinexs  must  keep  a  sharp 
^drit  out,  and  if  ii  partnrrship  is  proposed,  the  one  thing  neeflful 
HE<o  make  the  beat  bargain  you  can.  If  your  neighbour  has  a 
^^^U  territory  and  you  have  a  large  one,  if  your  railways  pay 
^^B  bis  do  nut,  bis  overtures  are  nut  unlikely  to  be  regarded 
.  T  ih  suspicion. 

In   the   very  material   intPreits   which  go  to  make   up  Aus- 

T    t.lian  politics,  and  in  the  mode  of   tUuught  (bey  have  induced, 

•  re  ran   be  litde  enthusiasm   or    idealism.      It    is    true    that 

.-  ■Irralism   itself  is  fsscniially  a  matter  of  bargain    and   com- 

prxim ice,  depending,  as  Freeman  says,  'not  nn    the    seattmeot 

but  on  the  reason  of  the  citizens.*      But  the  political  interest  of 

m.    community  may  exhaust  itself  in  economic   matters;  and» 

. -*»ith  the  exception  of  the  lariif,  the  subjects  requiring  federal 

n^ction    are    those     which    in     Australia    attract     little    public 

Uteotion.     The  public,  and  in  hardly  n  less  deeree  the  Parlia- 

toeotSf  have  been  apathetic ;  the  '  pmcticAl  man     has  doubled  ; 

•a)  the  adrocncy  of  Ministers  and  ex-Ministen,  whose  adminli- 

Iruirc  experience  has  sbowa  them  the  need  of  union,  has  been 

RsdiU  explained  by  reference  to  the  billet-hunting  nature  of 

lb«  professional  politician.     The  very  agreement  of  responsible 

pnlitirians  has  been  an  obsliiric,  for,  to  give    politics  a  zest, 

tiirre  must  be  an  issue.      Tho  prickings  of  conscience  have  tjeen 

ntiiy  cured  by  the    reflection  that  federation  was  Australia's 

ilciiiny  and  might  be  allowed  to  work  itself  out — in  due  time. 

Pnlitical   union  was  merely  among  the  conveniences,  perhaps 

frtfo  ibe  luxuries,  of  life  ;  to  few  has  it  appeared  to  be  among  the 

MOesiaries.     The  appearance  of  the  Labour  Party  since  1890 

Wg;tren  expression   to   a   leejing  of  active  resentment  against 

pwjetls  which  'do  nothing  for  the  people,'  and  the  inclusion 

SBon^  federal  subjects  of  *  invalid   and   old-age  pensions,  and 

nociliatlon    am)    arbitration  in    industrial  disputes  extending 

txyom]  the  limits  of  any  one  State,'  has  hardly  reconciled  the 

"Wr  organisations. 

^  Tbc  rivalry  of  the  Australian  Colonies  has  assuinc<l  a  pecu- 
I'wlj  acute  form  owing  to  the  concentration  of  their  population 
in  tbe  capitals.  Sydney  and  Adelaide  contain  more  than  one- 
^'nl  of  the  population  of  tlieir  respective  Colonies;  in  It^l'l 
^  pn  cent,  of  the  population  of  Victoria  wa«  in  Melbourne. 
'<>' poliiiral  influence  of  a  capital  is  more  than  proportiop 
*o  its  population,    and    the  natural   jealousy    of   Sidney 
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MKllKiurac  as  rival  ports  has  assumed  a  national  charBCt«i,^H 
more  serious  because  of  the  scope  of  Governmental  action.  ^M 
tbe  Colonies  of  the  mainlaDt),  except  Western  Austnklia,  )^M 
had  (heir  railtrav  wars,  wbicli  when  waged  b^'  Goi'ernmenti^| 
fnr  more  serious  public  evils  than  the  straggles  of  Sir  &li^| 
VVatkin  and  Mr,  Forbes;  but  in  Now  South  VV'ales  and  Vict^f 
the  guiding  principle  of  railway  policy  has  been  to  secun^f 
*  legitim«te  traffic '  for  Sydney  or  Melbourne,  often  with  a  cy^H 
disregard  to  the  interest  of  the  country  which  the  railwav  ^M 
supposed  to  serve.  In  more  than  one  sense,  the  Colonics  b^| 
been  City -States,  with  what  that  implies  of  envy,  hatred,J^^H 
and  all  unchuriiablcness.  The  difficulty  arising  from  t^^^| 
peting  claims  of  tbe  two  greatest  cities  to  be  the  caplis^f 
Australia,  recognised  though  it  has  been  since  tbe  Brst  meol^l 
of  federation,  has  not  been  the  sole  or  the  greatest  tniscbief^^ 
to  their  rivalry.  ^| 

Tbe  lack  of  unity  among  tbe  Colonies  has  always  'PP'^I 
to  the  Home  fiovemmcnt  a  more  serious  matter  than  to  ^| 
Colonies  themselves;  and  whatever  may  have  been  tbe  umra 
of  our  administrators  or  the  opinions  of  some  Parliamenwij 
and  Permanent  Secretaries  in  the  Colonial  Office  as  lu  l|d 
uttimate  de»tiny  of  Colonies,  divide  et  imjtera  has  been  the  lufl 
of  none.  Earl  Grey,  in  the  constitutions  of  1851,  ailoptedfl 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  for  Trade  and  PlantstlA 
pointing  to  the  establishmeut  of  n  general  executive  and  legi^| 
live  authority  in  Australia  to  'superintend  the  initiation  ^| 
foster  the  completion  of  such  measures  as  those  DommBtjfl 
may  deem  calculattKl  to  promote  their  common  welfare  ^| 
prosperity.'  The  project  of  a  general  assembly,  designed  tTisH| 
to  secure  uniformity  in  tariffs,  was  withdrawn  in  the  Lon)s,W 
fear  of  delaying  the  more  immediate  and  pressing  matter-^tbi 
separation  of  Port  Philip  from  New  South  Wales.  Thai  psrt 
of  the  scheme  which  concerned  the  executive,  however,  did  not 
require  Parliamentary  sanction.  In  1851  Sir  Charles  Fitiror, 
tbe  Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  was  appointed  *Go%-ernctf* 
General  of  all  Her  Majesty's  Australian  l^ossessions,  including 
the  Colony  of  Western  Australiii,'  and  the  Licutenant-Goremon 
were  instructed  to  communicate  with  the  Governor- General  i» 
matters  of  common  interest.  Not  less  important  were  the  con* 
missions  appointing  the  Governor-General  Governor  of  each  nl 
tbe  Colonies,  for  they  enabled  him  by  a  visit  to  any  Colony  si 
once  to  assume  the  administration  of  government  there.  Witfa 
the  departure  of  Earl  Grey  from  the  Colonial  Office  in  185i! 
the  system  of  nursing  the  Cotimica  through  their  politics! 
growth    was    abandoned.      In    1855    tbe    Licutcnant-Gove 
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unfavourable  to  the  Rreaiinn  of  a  sentiment  of  patriotism,  thai 
has  not  been  wholly  a  toss  to  Australia.  A  local  imtriotisin  migbl 
well  have  turned  against  feileratioD.  But  there  is  nutbiof 
•entimental  in  the  view  which  a  Victorian  or  Xew  Suutb 
\Viile$  man  t»]ies  of  his  Cokm^ — the  relation  i*  purely  a  business 
one ;  what  national  jiridc  be  has  is  primarily'  for  Australia, 

The  'Draft  of  a  Uill  to  constitute  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia*  recites  in  its  preamble  that  'the  people  of  [the 
CoIoDics  which  hare  adopted  the  Constitution],  humbly  relying 
on  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  have  agreed  to  unite  in  one 
iaUlssuluble  Federal  Coiuuiunweallh  under  tiie  Crown  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  under  the  Cunslitutiun  hereby  estAblisbed.* 
The  Constitution  provides  the  organs  for  the  diBcharge  of  the 
thr(N;fold  funetiiHis  uf  government — legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial ;  and  its  laws  bind  the  *  Courts,  Judges,  and  people  of 
e*'ery  State  and  of  every  jtart  of  the  Common  wealth.'  The 
Stales  eligible  for  membership  are  the  seven  Colonies  at 
Anslralnsift,  which,  being  of  common  British  origin,  have  now 
attained  the  same  stage  of  political  development.  I'iji,  existing 
under  the  conditions  of  tropical  colonisation,  and  governed  as 
a  Crown  Colony,  is  not  eligible,  though  she  is  within  the 
'Australasian  group,'  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Fetleral 
Council  Western  Australia,  however,  is  not  likely  tu  be  an 
original  State;  and  New  Zealand  has  for  ^ears  held  aloof  from 
the  federal  movement,  though  the  reason  allied — the  gen- 
graphical  separation  by  a  thousand  mile*  of  stormy  sea — is 
hardly  worthy  of  a  daughter  of  the  Sea  Power.  The  territorial 
basis  of  the  Cummonweahh  is  the  territory  of  the  States ;  bat 
the  Cnmmonwcahli  will  assume  complete  powers  over  the 
Federal  capital,  and  may  accept  other  territory  from  the  Crown 
or  the  Slates. 

In  the  division  of  powers  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States,  Australia  fulluws  the  United  States  and  ibe 
Swiss  Confederation,  and  differs  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Certain  definite  powers  are  entrusted  to  the  central  authority, 
while  all  the  powers  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  States,  and  not 
expressly  surrendered,  arc  reserved  tu  them.  The  Conference  of 
16^0  made  it  plain  that  the  Canadian  model  could  not  find 
acceptance  in  the  Parliaments  of  the  Colonies  ;  and  the  adoption 
of  the  United  Slates  as  a  model  was  stimulated  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Bryce's  *  American  Commonwealth  '  was  published  in 
October  18i!^8,  and  exercised  an  influence  upon  the  constitution- 
makers  of  lt>91  which  may  be  cnmp.ircd  with  the  influence  of 
Blackstone  and  Montesquieu  upon  the  framer*  of  the  American 
Constitution.     A  principal  condition  of  the  union  is  that  ^tlie 
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powers,  privileges,  and  territories  of  the  existing  Colonies  «ball 
remain  intsct,  except  in  respect  of  such  surrenders  &s  may  he 
agrf-ed  ujxm  to  terure  unifiirmit^v  of  Iaw  und  siliiiiiiiitrattuD  in 
muters  of  cominoD  concern.'  No  attempt  is  made,  as  in 
Canada,  to  eire  Constitutions  to  the  Stules ;  their  powers  over 
their  own  Constitutions  are  expressly'  preserved ;  and  certain 
proTuioni  in  tlie  Bill  of  1891  which  seemed  inconsistent 
with  this  principle  are  abandoned  in  the  present  Bill — 
among  others  the  rule  that  the  corresnonJencc  of  the  Gorcrnors 
of  the  States  with  the  Crown  should  be  carried  on  through 
the  GoTcmor-Gencral,  though  this  rule  was  declared  hy  Sir 
Samuel  Gritlith  to 'be  necessary  to  the  ejttstcnco  of  a  'real 
Commonwealth  in  Australia.*  The  relation  of  CummonweaUh 
and  Stale  is  based,  not  on  the  hierarchical  principle,  but 
OD  the  mutual  independence  of  each  in  its  own  sphere. 
Even  the  appearance  of  control  bjr  the  Commonwealth  in 
the  internal  alTairs  of  a  State  is  to  be  avoided  ;  and,  more 
than  in  Canada,  it  will  be  true  that  <  the  relation  between 
the  Crown  and  the  Provinces  [Slates]  is  the  same  as  that  which 
subsists  between  the  Crown  and  the  Dominion  [Commonwealth] 
in  respect  of  such  powers,  executive  and  legislative,  as  are 
vested  in  them  respective]  y.'  The  manner  in  which  ihe  Crown 
is  to  communicate  with  the  Governors  of  the  States,  and  the 
status  of  the  Queen's  representative  in  the  Sutes,  will  be  a 
delicate  matter  which  the  Crown  must  settle  with  the  Colonies; 
but  at  present  there  is  no  disposition  to  bring  either  within  the 
purview  of  the  Commonweahti-  ihe  power  reserved  to  the 
Stales  will,  subji^ct  to  the  power  of  each  Parliament  to  amend 
Its  own  constitution,  remain  lo  the  Parliament  of  the  Slate, 
which  will  thus  have  much  more  extended  powers  than  the 
Proriacial  Legislatures  of  C»nada  or  even  the  State  Legislatures 
in  the  United  States.  The  Pravincial  Legislatures  of  Canada, 
besides  being  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Dominion  Executive, 
are  restricted  to  special  subjects.  In  the  United  States  the 
sovereignty  of  the  State  lies  not  in  the  Legislature,  but  in  the 
people;  and  the  Legislature  is  subject  to  the  very  considerable 
and  ever  iucreasing  limitations  of  the  State  Constitutions. 
It  may  be  that  the  spectacle  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliament, 
bound  by  a  rigid  Constitution,  will  induce  the  people  of  the 
Australian  States  to  follow  the  American  example,  and  put 
limits  to  the  powers  of  their  State  Parllamenls :  tliere  may  be  a 
development  of  that  conservatism  which  Professor  Dicey  attri- 
boles  lo  federalism.  But  they  arc  much  more  likely  to  follow 
the  example  of  those  Provinces  of  Canada  which  hare  abolished 
tbeir  Second  Chamber.     Australia  exhibits  none  of  that  jealousy 
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of  government  wliicb  bas  bcvn  the  special  mark  of  politial 
development  in  America.  She  ofTers  a  strikin*;  illustration  of 
the  tendency  of  democracy  observed  by  Tocqueville — tbc 
conceatraticn  of  political  ddwct.  The  same  fundamenul 
difTerencR  in  American  and  Australian  thought  appears  in  the 
absence  nf  all  those  restraints  upon  governmental  action  wbich 
the  American  Constitution  imposes  upon  the  Federal  and  ibe 
States  Governments  in  tbc  interest  of  individaal  libertv  and 
for  securing  the  rights  of  man.  The  only  exceptions  are 
matters  of  religion,  trial  by  jury  for  ofTences  against  Oiin- 
monwealth  taws,  and  equality  as  between  the  residents  of 
different  States.  Sell -government  in  Australia  means  Parlia- 
mentary government. 

The  imme^Iiate  purposes  of  the  Commonwealth  are  the 
pn>vistoa  and  control  of  defence,  and  freedom  of  trade  and 
intercourse  between  the  Colonies,  whether  by  land  or  sea. 
The  naval  and  military  establishments  and  tbt^  collectioo 
of  customs-duties  and  excise  arc  therefore  at  once  with- 
drawn from  State  control,  and,  with  posts  and  tel^;rapbi, 
quarantine,  ocean  beacons  and  buoys,  and  ocean  lighthouses 
and  ligUtsbips,  come  under  the  exclusive  power  of  the 
Commonwealth.  VVitliin  two  years  Parliament  is  to  estah< 
lish  uniform  customs-duties  and  excise,  and  thereupon  ibe 
State  laws  in  these  matters  will  be  abrogated  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  '  trade,  commerce,  and  intercourse  among  the  States, 
whether  by  means  of  internal  carriage  or  ocean  navigation,  shall 
be  absolutely  free,'  The  experience  of  the  Colrmies  has  shown 
that  the  control  of  tbc  means  of  communication  mar  be  made  to 
serve  the  same  purposes  of  protection  and  retaliation  as  (be 
lei'ying  of  customs.  The  attutnpL  to  vest  the  railwnvs  and  the 
boundary  rivers  in  the  Commonwealth  failed  ;  hut  the  general 
power  of  the  Union  Parliament  to  make  laws  with  respect  to 
trade  and  commerce  extends  expressly  to  Government  railwavs. 
There  is  to  be  an  Inter-State  commission,  securetl  from  political 
influence,  for  the  execution  and  maintenance  of  the  provisiuns 
of  the  Constitution  relating  tn  traile  and  commerce  and  all 
laws  made  thereunder. 

The  difficulty  in  the  adjustment  of  the  financial  relations  of 
the  Colonies  with  the  Commonwealth  arose  from  the  fact  that 
all  I  be  Colonies,  whatever  their  fiscal  [lollcy,  rely  upon 
customs  and  excise  for  the  greater  port  of  the  revenue  thcv 
derive  from  taxation.  The  present  cost  to  the  Colonies  of  the 
services  to  be  assumed  by  the  Commonwealth  is  about  3,000,(KXJ/. 
per  annum,  and  the  prospective  cost  can  hardly  be  less,  for  any 
economy  in  administration  will  be  impracticable  at  first  and 
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when  Bchiered  will  probably  be  more  than  equalled  hy 
incresietl  expenditure  on  defcnm.  The  rerenne  arising  from 
these  tervicet  will  leave  a  net  expenditure  of  about  1,OOU,OOQ/. 
per  annum  to  be  prorided  for  hy  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  the 
oitlinarj  expenses  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  are 
estimated  at  various  amounts,  of  which  the  highest  is  500,000/. 
per  annam.  The  net  annual  expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth, 
therefore,  will  be  about  1,500,000/.  The  customs  and  excise 
duties,  however,  yield  about  0,000,000/.  per  annum,  and  the 
Colonies  required  some  assurance  that  they  might  still  look  to 
the  tariff  for  about  4,500,000/,  per  annum,  for  they  were  not 
prepared  for  so  violent  a- disturbance  of.  existing  conditions  as 
woald  be  involved  in  reliance  upon  direct  taxation  alone.  On 
the  present  basis,  therefore,  one-fourth  of  the  Commonwealth 
revenue  would  go  tn  federal  purposes,  and  three-fourths  would 
be  available  for  return  to  the  States.  But  though  all  the 
Colonies  rely  largely  upon  a  customs  revenue,  they  rely  in 
difTering  degrees.  New  South  Wales,  with  her  large  land 
revenue  and  her  land*  and  income-tax,  requires  comparatively 
little  aid  from  customs;  and  as  she  is  a  great  importer,  that  aid 
can  be  obtained  by  very  low  rates  uf  duty.  Uniform  duties 
which  would  ensure  a  sufficient  revenue  for  one  Colony  would 
leave  another  with  a  large  deficit :  and  a  tariff  which  would 
keep  the  Gnaoccs  of  Tasmania  and  Western  Australia  straight 
could  only  be  raised  by  giving  the  other  Colonies  a  large  and 
embarrassing  surplus.  The  situation  was  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  calculations  based  upon  past  revenue  returns  were 
almost  useless,  as  no  one  could  tell  how  intercolonial  free  trade 
would  alTccL  the  future.  After  various  schemes  had  been 
discussed,  adopted,  and  laid  aside,  the  Fremiers  ultimately 
agreed  to  accept  with  slight  amendment  the  schema  embodied 
in  the  Convention  Bill,  and  substantially  based  on  the  above 
figorea.  Sir  lulward  Brsddon's  clause  (section  ^1,  long  known 
a*  *the  Braddon  blot')  provides  that  'of  the  net  revenue 
of  the  Commonwealth  from  duties  of  customs  and  excise 
not  more  than  one-fourth  shall  be  applied  annually  by  the 
Commonwealth  towards  its  expenditure.  The  balance  will,  in 
accordance  with  this  Constitution, 'be  paid  to  the  several  States, 
or ' — in  the  event  of  the  debts  of  the  States  being  taken  over— 
'*miUed  to  [be  payment  of  interest  on  debts  of  the  several 
iBtatcs  taken  over  by  the  CnmmrmweaUh.'  This  arrangement 
IS  limited  to  ten  years ;  and  the  special  conditions  of  particular 
Culooies  arc  met  by  a  provision  that  financial  help  may  be 
granted  to  any  State  upon  such  terms  as  the  Federal  Parliament 
Biay  think  fit,  and  that  Western  Australia  may,  subject  tn 
Vol.  190.— Ab.  380.  X 
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certain  rcatrictiont,  impose  duties  on  goods  imported  fium 
other  parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  •cbeme  has  been 
variouslv  represented  as  invulving  a  '  protective/  a  *free-Uwle' 
or  a  *  revenue '  tariff.  Hut  as  the  Commonwealth  is  piTfircll)'  Irce 
IQ  resort  to  direct  taxation,  it  is  free  tu  adopt  its  own  fiscal  policj. 

1:  is  unnecessary-  to  enumerate  all  the  legislative  powen 
entrusted  to  the  redcral  autborilv  hy  the  Constitution.  The 
phrase  'external  alTairs,'  the  Bul>ject  of  one  general  article,  is 
illustrated  hy  others — fisheries  beyond  the  territorial  waters,  tlie 
relation  of  the  Ccimmonwratth  tu  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  tbe 
iufluJt  of  aliens  and  criminals,  and  naturalisation.  'Tradt^  and 
Commerce  '  include,  besides  the  subjects  already  mentioned,, 
navigation  and  shtpptng,  weights  and  measures,  currencj, 
ciiinage,  and  legal  tender.  Tbe  census  and  statistics,  meiet>r(K 
li)gical  and  astronomical  observations,  are  matters  in  whicb 
Unitoriitity  of  method  is  estentinl  ;  thev,  therefore,  are  made 
fcdeial.  In  private  law,  there  are  some  matters  of  commercial 
law  and  fnmilv  law  in  wbicb  tbe  conflict  of  laws  and  jurisdic- 
tions is  eiperially  likeljr  to  occur  and  is  especially  inconi-eoieot  \ 
these  ate  provided  Tur.  The  service  and  execution  throughout  tbe 
Commonwealth  of  the  civil  and  criminal  process  and  judgments 
of  the  Cuuils,  and  the  recognition  of  the  laws,  public  acts, 
records,  and  judicial  pniccedings  of  the  States,  may  be  regulated 
b}  ParliamcnL  ^Vhc^e  any  of  these  subjects  lies  at  preieol 
within  tbe  local  and  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  Coloniai 
Legislature,  we  legislative  power  nf  the  Commonvealib  don 
not  exclude  the  legislative  power  of  the  Slate ;  but  where  there 
is  any  inconsistency,  the  Commonwealth  law  prevails,  aod 
the  Stale  law  Is  tu  that  extent  invalid.  In  a  few  cases  tbe 
Commonwealth  can  only  net  with  the  concurrence  of  tbe 
State  concerned,  e.g.  in  acquiring  the  railways  of  any  Sute  oc 
constructing  railways  in  any  State;  and  there  is  a  general 
power  ty  legishite  for  any  State  or  Stales  u|»oD  any  matter 
which  they  may  refer  to  the  Federal  Parliament,  wUetuer  such 
matters  l)c  within  the  existing  powers  of  .the  State  or  be 
Exerciacable  ont^  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  or  the  Federal 
Council — a  provision  of  ralber  a  sweeping  kind. 

\V*e  proceed  from  the  division  of  powers  between  the  Com> 
monwealth  and  the  States,  to  the  structure  and  constitutioa 
of  the  Federal  (lOvernmenF-  The  legislative,  tbe  execu- 
tive, end  the  judicial  powers  are,  as  in  the  United  States, 
committed  to  separate  organs  ;  but  despite  this  separation  tbe 
yoke  of  Parliamentary  sovereignty  is  over  all,  for  the  execuiive 
and  the  judicial  arrAngements  are  in  a  large  measure  under 
Parliamentary  control. 
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Parliam'^nt  will  coasist  of  the  Queea,  the  Senate,  and  tbe 
Honie  of  Rcprescoiati ves.  Tbc  Queen,  in  assenting  In  leglslft' 
lion,  will  Bct  tbrougb  ber  representative,  the  Goi'ernor-fieneral, 
in  acxx>rdance  witb  SQcb  inslructioas  as  she  maj  give  concerning 
tbe  reservation  of  measures,  anil  with  the  provlsinns  of  the 
lUU  for  the  ilisatli>wance  of  laws.  The  Senate  sCamli  for  the 
fpileral  principle  ;  in  it  the  States  are  equally  represented. 
Federal  in  constitution,  it  is  however  unitary  in  action;  everj 
member  will  cast  an  individual  vote  according  to  hit  own 
judgment,  and  decisions  will  be  made  by  simple  majoriij, 
Tbc  Senate  tbns  differs  radically  from  the  Kuniicsratb  of  the 
German  Kinpire,  wbicb  is  still  a  conference  of  tbe  representatives 
of  lorereign  princes,  where  each  Stale  casti  a  solid  if  an  unequal 
vote,  and  where  therefore  every  individual  votes  according  to 
instructions.  Tbe  M<tuse  of  Representatives  stands  for  tbe 
national  or  unitary  principle  in  tbe  constitution  ;  representa- 
tion is  to  be  up<in  tbe  bast*  of  population,  'subject  to  the 
provision  tbat  no  State  is  to  have  less  than  fire  members.  In 
the  Senate,  each  Slate  is  to  have  ait  membeis ;  and  not  merely 
is  tbe  House  of  Representatives  to  be  the  '  more  numerous 
House/  but  *  as  nearly  as  practicable  there  shall  be  twu  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  every  member  of  the  Senate.' 
This  numerical  relation  is  determined  by  a  desire  to  regulate 
the  proportional  strength  of  tbe  two  Houses:  tbe  Senate  is  li> 
be  (urtiriently  Urge  not  to  Ik>  regarded  as  a  mere  Cnunril ;  while 
the  preponderance  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  secured 
in  case  of  n  dead-lock,  when  the  H'tuses  are  to  sit  as  one 
Chamber,  Rejecting  the  Canadian  plan  of  nomination  and  the 
United  States  plan  of  selection  by  the  States  Legislatures,  the 
Constitution  reauires  the  eleetioo  of  the  Senate  on  tbe  same 
suffrage  as  the  Ilouse  of  R''pre8enl«tives  ;  white  the  Parliamen- 
tarv  power  of  prescribing  the  (|<mti(ica:ions  of  electors  for  both 
Houses  is  controlled  by  the  principle  of  '  One  elector  one  vote,' 
and  bv  a  rule  that  no  person  who  under  the  electoral  laws  of  a 
Stat«  (which  govern  Commonwealth  elections  in  tbe  first 
instance'}  baa  acquired  a  right  to  vote  shall  be  deprived  of  that 
right — this  in  the  interettof  women's  sufTrage,  which  exists  now 
in  South  Australia,  and  is  in  the  programme  of  tbe  iVIinistry  la 
New  Sontb  Wales  and  X'ictoria.  Tbe  nicmberi  of  both  Houies 
are  to  be  paid  a  salary  of  400',  a  year,  which  l^^rli^ment  miy 
increase  or  diminish,  Thii  uniformity  in  tbe  Houses  is  a^com- 
panted  by  »>me  differences  significant  of  their  respective 
functions,  Tbe  Senate  i»  a  j»erinaaent  biMly,  indissoluble  except 
in  one  event ;  its  members  retire  in  tliirds  by  rotation.  The 
Hituse  of  Representatives  is  subject  to  the  ordinary  exercise  of 
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ihc  pMrog&tive  of  disiolution.  The  term  of  tervice  of  Senainra 
is  BIX  ^'cara  ;  that  of  Ue]»rc»eiitatiYe»  U  tliree  _vear».  Kach  of  the 
States  forms  one  electorate  for  the  election  of  its  Scnaton,  sarr 
that  tbe  separatist  tendencies  in  Queensland  may  be  salis5i*<l  hj 
a  tlivisioD  of  tbe  re])resentation  of  tbat  State.  For  the  election 
»f  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  HarUament  mar 
prescribe  the  electoral  districts,  and  we  maj-  be  sure  that  tbe 
pitwer  will  be  exercised  so  as  to  point  a  contrast  with  the  Senate. 
Thus,  in  its  permanence,  the  longer  tenure  of  its  members,  and 
the  size  of  its  constituencies,  the  Senate  presents  tbe  special 
features  of  a  'second  chamber.'  Revision  rather  than  initiation 
is  expected  of  it;  like  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  it  u 
expected  to  be  *  the  saucer  into  which  we  pour  our  tea  to  cool 
when  it  is  ton  hot.' 

The  dual  character  of  the  Senate,  as  a  House  of  States  and  a 
Second  Chamber,  has  a  bearing  upon  tbe  constitution  in  other 
matters  than    legislation.     The  Convention  cxpresslj  adopted 
the  Cabinet  system  of  government.     That  system  has  worked 
hilherCo  in  circumstances  which  secure  the  predominance  of  tb« 
Lower  House  of  Parliament,  and  in  Australia  there  is  a  great 
impatience  of  the  secondary  power.     Accordingly  ibe  familiar 
conventional  rules  governing    the    relation    of  the  Lords   aod 
Commons  in  financial  matters  ore  mode  part  of  the  law  of  the 
Constitution.      In    the    separate    States    tbe    Upper    House   is 
Dominated,  or  elected,  upon  a  comparalively  restricted  franchise, 
and  inmost  cases  its  members  must  haveapropcrty  qualification; 
its   constitution  is   therefore   lutliciently  out  of  accord  with  the 
prevailing    democratic    principle    to    prevent    it    rivalling    the 
power  of  tbe  popular  House.     In  the  Commonwealth,  however, 
the  Senate  represents  the  very  principle  of  union — federatioo; 
and  it  is  to  be  as  democratic  in  constitution  as  the  Huubc.     Its 
V4?ry  name  suggests  the  po&scssion  of  functions  which  arc  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  revision   of   legislation.      In  tbese    cir- 
cumstances tbe  Senate  is  likely  to  claim  a  place  in  the  Coa- 
stitution  equal  to  that  of  the  House,  and  to  demand  a  share  in 
making  and  unmaking  Cabinets.    Whether  respoasibiltty  to  botb 
Houses  is  a  practicable  mode  of  government  or  not,  experience 
must  show ;  but  the  Cabinet  system  depends    so    much    npon 
conveatioDS  and  understandings  that  it  wotfld  be  rask-(0 -declare 
it  impossible.     At  any  rate,  the  Constiiutinn  contemplates  the 
possibility  of  a  Parliamentary  deadlock,  and  provides  a  remedy. 
if  a  measure  is  twice  passed  by  the  tlouse  and  rejeclefl  by  tbe 
Senate,    tbe    Governor-General     may    dissolve  '  both     Houses 
simultaneously  ;  and  if  the  new  House  again  passes  tbe  meajare 
and  tbe  Senate  rejects  it,  the  Governor-General  may  convene  a 
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joint  tilting  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  ami 
the  measure  will  be  passed  if  an  absolute  majoritjr  of  the  total 
namber  of  members  vote  for  it. 

The  completeness  of  self-government  in  a  Colony  depends 
largely  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative 
in  the  Colony  is  conferred  upon  the  Governor;  and  the 
Governor-General ,  besides  the  power  (to  he  eiercised  upon  the 
advice  of  the  Fcileral  Executive  Ciiuncil)  to  execute  and 
maintain  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealtb, 
will  hare  *  such  powers  and  functions  of  the  Queen  as  Her 
Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  assign  to  him.'  It  is  the  deter- 
mination of  these  powers  which  will  form  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  task  of  the  Home  Government.  The  foreign 
relations  of  the  Commonwealth  must  of  course  be  directed 
from  England  ;  but  the  Australian  Colonics  have  claimed,  and 
will  claim  a^in,  the  fullest  power  of  entering  Into  commercial 
unions  with  foreign  countries.  They  also  look  to  the  posses- 
sion  of  a  controlling  influence  in  the  Pacific,  and  may  expect 
that  the  Governor-General  will  assume  the  functions  of  the 
Higt)  Comiu issionur  of  the  Pacific,  and  will  exercise  them  unua 
the  advice  of  hit  responsible  Minisicrs.  The  absence  of  New 
Zealand  from  the  Federation  will  at  present  be  a  grave  ohjec* 
uon  to  this  course  ;  but  the  importance  of  Pacific  questions,  the 
tnpremc  interest  which  the  Australasian  colonics  have  in  their 
lettiement,  and  the  necessity  of  bringing  undivided  influence  to 
bear,  will  be  strong  motives  to  bring  New  Zealand  in. 

Kven  in  internal  affairs,  the  Governor  of  a  Colony  is  no 
Viceroy  clolhe<l  by  virtue  of  his  office  with  every  prerogative ; 
be  iaa  special,  nut  a  general  agent,  and  his  powers  are  limited 
to  the  terms  of  his  commission.  The  falnes*  of  the  legislative 
power  can  of  course  cure  any  defect  of  executive  power,  but  in 
the  absence  of  legislation  there  is  room  for  inconvenience.  The 
pardoning  power  is  an  example  ;  the  Governor,  by  his  commis- 
siao,  may  grant  pardons  to  convicted  offenders  only,  and  when 
the  Government  of  V^ictoria  recently  desired  to  put  a  stop  to 
certain  criminal  proceedings  by  pardoning  the  accused,  they  had 
toapply  to  the  Imperial  Government.  The  exercise  of  any  pre- 
rogative not  committed  to  the  Governor  mtut  be  on  the  advice 
of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  judicial  arrangements  of  the  Commonwealth  are  those 
which  flow  naturally  from  the  traditions  of  English  law.  The 
orgam  of  the  Constitution  are  subordinate,  not  supreme ;  it 
follows  that  the  validity  of  their  acts  may  be  tried  in  the  ordinary 
Courts  both  of  State  and  Common  wfMilth.  The  Courts  have 
diiu  a  control,  which  however  is  exercisable  only  as  an  incident 
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of  judicial  powrr;  Australia  follon-i  strictly  ibe  exAinpIeof  ibc 
United  Slates.  U  will  never  be  (be  province  of  tbc  Coramna' 
we&ltU  Couits  to  Atlvisc  ibe  Parliament  as  to  iti  power,  or  to 
'quash'  an  Act  of  Parliomeiit.  '  VVbnt  the  Court  does  ilii  ii 
•iiziplj  tu  drterinine  tbut  in  a  given  cnie  A  is  or  is  nut  rntitleil 
to  recover  judgment  ngaiiisl  X  ;  but  in  determiain^  tbat  oie 
tbe  Coun  may  decide  that  an  Act  of  Congress  [Parliamptu]  ii 
not  to  be  taken  into  accoun',  since  it  is  an  Act  beyond  tbe  cno> 
ttitutional  powers  of  Congrircs  '  [Parliameot  J.  The  exiitrfite 
of  this  judicial  review  is  not  essi-ntial  to  the  federal  prinopU, 
nor  is  tbe  method  of  its  exercise  a  matter  of  piiic^rT 
importance.  Whrrevor  the  sr|tnratinn  of  tbe  deparimcuu 
of  government  has  sunk  deep  into  political  thought,  ihe 
review  of  executive  or  Irgi;vlalive  acts  b;  (be  judicial  depait> 
ment  is  regarded  as  endangering  the  harmonious  working  of 
the  institutions  of  tbe  iSiate.  In  Germany,  tbe  relation  of  the 
Courts  to  Imjierinl  nnd  State  legislation  is  a  matter  of  dispule; 
and  there  is  the  highest  authotii}'  for  saving  that  the  LegislstSR 
should  be  tbe  interpreter  of  its  own  powers,  as  in  France  snl 
Belgium,  where  the  constitution  affects  to  bind  the  Legialatsrc 
Switzerland  adopts  tbe  lorin  o(  control  which  is  most  in  hannani 
with  her  political  ideas  :  Tcdeml  laws  are  not  sul)ject  to  re?if" 
in  tbc  Courts,  but  ma^  be  challenged  by  thirl _v  ihuiuao^ 
citizens  or  eight  Cantons.  Cantonal  laws,  on  tbe  oiber  baod,*!* 
subject  to  review  in  the  Federal  Courts;  but,  consistently  mvh 
the  dciclrine  of  the  indrpendenre  of  the  Legislature  in  its  om 

Shere,  their  validity  cannot  L«  questioned  in  tbe  Courts  of  tbe 
anions. 

As  th»  validity  of  laws  is  questionable  io  ever^  Court,  whether 
federal  or  State,  ihc  exiiilence  of  a  judicial  system  in  the  Com' 
inonwealtb   separate  from  ibe  State  judicatures  is  not  essential  ; 
in  Canada,  the  whole  judiciery  forms  part  of  tbe  Dominion,  aad 
not  ihe  Provincial,  system.      If,  however,  tbe  States  are  to  retain 
tbc  control  ul'  ibeir  judiciary,  the  powers  of  the  Commonwealtb' 
must  bu  guariU'd  by  an  indi-pcndiint  judiciary.     Ihe  AastralufS 
Constitution  accordingly  vests  the  judicial   power  of  the  Com' 
monuealtb  in  a  federal  supreme  Court,  to   be  called   tbe  High 
Court  of  Australia,  and  such   other  Courts  as   Farltatnent  may 
create.     Tl  e  Conslitutictn  ensures  the  inde|>endence  of  the  judge* 
by   provit!ing   that  they  shall   not    be   removal,  except   by  the 
Govcriiur-ficneral  in  Council   on  an  address  from  bolb  Houbm 
of  Pailiamcni   praying  fur   rtiiioval   on   the  ground   of  proreJ 
misbehaviour  or  incapacity.      Tbe  matters  in  respect  of  whidi 
the  judicial   power   of  tbe   Commonwealth  is  exercisable  at 
subttanlt»n)'  ttie  same  as  in  tbe  United  Slates.  ^J 
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The  Courts,  and   specially  tbe  High  Orart,  am    thus   the 

|iBidiaos    of    the    Cimstitulioa.     They    bare,    as    part    of  the 

Ueral    juHtcinl     potrnr,    n  jurtsdtrtinn  nvrr  tlinputos  h<--twcon 

Btntc*  ;  and  nine  quptlinni  may  nrlte  as  (r>  whechrr  am  b  iligputes 

ue  CO  be  settled  according  to  the  common  law  of  t^n^land  ur 

iMeroational  latr.      Kut  the  High  Coarl  it  not  merely  a  fpdcral 

Court.     Th^re  ia  nothing  which  hat  supptieij  a  stronger  ar^u- 

irnt  for  doiod  than  the  practice  of  appeuU  frotn  the  Supreme 

Courts  of  the  Colonies.     The  delays  and  expr^nses  of  an  apppal 

to  the    Privy    Council,  and    the    occasiooul   judicial    weakness 

of  that    body,  amounted    to    a    real    grievance;  submission  to 

an  external  Court  was  a  sentimental  gricv.ince.     Therefore  a 

noeral  Court  of  Appeal  for  Australia  as  a  substitute  for  the 

rriry  Council  was  aecme<l  an  a^(ent  matter.     Ttme,  however, 

bu  worked  changes.     Cable  communication  and  a  regular  and 

nptd  steam  S4-Tvice  hare  diminisheil  delays;   rn>m  one  cause  or 

UDlber  the  coxt  of  litigation  in  Kngland  is  not  greater  than  in 

Anstratta  ;  the  Judicial  Committee  has  been  made  a  sufficiently 

RroQ^  Court   to   command    the  highest   confidence ;   and    the 

vntimeatsl  grievance  has  been,  if  not  rcmot-cd,  at  any  rate 

Wnpd  by  the  admission  of  an  Australian  judge  to  the  Court. 

Otlifr  causes    havp    been    at    woik    to    modify    opinion.     The 

inpitrtance  uf  Australian  credit,  and  the  eoormnus  investments 

^  English    money  in    Australia,  have    made    the    commercial 

iatemts  fai-ourable  to.a   tribunal  which   must  command  more 

coafideoce  in  Great  Britain  than  could  any  Australian  Court. 

Nnllesf  important  in  tbe  eyes  of  a  commercial  community  with 

>Ui^  external  trade  it  the  uniformity  of  the    law  throughout 

t^  Empire;  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Judicial  Committee 

u  an    ]ni|M-nal    Court    secures,    to     some    extent,    the    attain- 

Oftnt  of    this   object.     The    project    of  an    Imperial    code    of 

BXnmercial  law»  anproTcd  three  years  ago  by  the  Congress  of 

ftt  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire,  and  recommended 

loibe  cimsidcration  of  the  Colonies  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  may 

'ktd  out    to   be   impracticable ;  but    the  commercial  classes,  at 

tt):  rate,  wilt  n"t  t>e  in  favour  of  any  course  which  proniutes  a 

■Urersity  of  the  laws. 

These  considerations  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  &  middle 
tntirse.  Like  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  but  unlike  (he 
Sopreme  Court  nf  ihe  United  States,  the  High  Court  uf 
Auitrmlia  it  to  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  appeals,  nut  only 
from  federal  C4)urts  and  in  federal  matters,  but  froin  the 
Supreme  Courts  of  the  States  in  every  case;  and  the  jutlgment 
of  tbe  High  Court  will  be  (inal  and  conclusive.  Rut  the  appeal 
lo  tbe  I'rivy  Council   from   the  State  Courts  is  not  abolished. 
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and  save  in  so  far  as  that  right  may  be  raried  hj  the  Statf* 
ParliameatB,  an  ajipc-'llaiit  mav  take  hU  cause  fiom  such  Coaru 
either  to  tlic  Hij;li  Court  of  Australia  or  to  the  Judicial  Gnd- 
mittM;  of  the  Privy  Council.  There  is  thus  established  a 
Supreme  Court  u£  Appeal  for  Australia  whose  decisions  are 
final ;  the  Judicial  Committee  is  not  superseded,  and  as  the 
appeal  is  alternative  and  not  cumulative,  a  multiplicity  of 
appeals  is  avoided.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  not  to 
impair  the  royal  prero^tive  to  grant  special  leave  to  appeal  lo 
the  Queen  in  Council;  but  the  FcdcraJ  Parliament  may  make 
laws  limiting  the  matters  in  which  such  leave  may  be  asked. 
It  is  further  provided  that  *  no  appeal  shall  be  permitted 
to  the  Queen  in  Council  in  any  matter  involving  the  inter- 
pretation  of  this  Constitution  or  of  the  Constitution  of  s 
State,  unless  the  public  interests  of  some  part  of  Her  Mnjestv's 
dominions  other  than  the  Comiuoawealth  or  a  State  are 
involved.*  This  is  an  almost  complete  reversal  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  draft  Bill  of  1891  and  of  the  Bill  of  1897  as 
drafted  in  the  Adelaide  Convention,  which  expressly  retained 
the  prerogative  only  in  matters  involving  the  public  intcresU  of 
the  Commonwealth  or  any  State  or  any  other  part  of  the  Queen's 
dominions.  The  change  uf  policy  is  due  to  the  notion  that 
constitutional  matters  are  essentially  of  domestic  concern, 
and  that,  as  it  would  be  an  indignity  for  a  self-govemiog 
community  to  suffer  the  interference  of  an  external  Legislature, 
it  was  equally  unworthy  to  submit  constitutional  disputes  to  an 
external  tribunal.  But  such  a  sentiment  might  well  have 
given  way  before  the  pracliral  advantage  of  securing  the 
decision  of  a  Court  whose  impartiality  could  not  be  questioned. 
Constitutional  disputes  form  a  class  of  cases  peculiarly  trying 
to  a  judicial  tribunal  ;  the  man  and  the  citizen  cannot  be 
wholly  effaced  in  the  judge.  The  great  danger  of  snch  a  power 
as  is  exercised  by  the  Courts  in  America  is  that  it  may  draw 
tho  judges  into  the  whirlpool  of  political  strife,  and  that  con- 
fidence in  their  decisions  may  be  ui>derniine<l  by  the  association 
of  the  representative  principle  with  cbeir  appointment  and 
tenure.  An  external  Court,  which  in  delicate  caoses  may 
exercise  the  final  judicial  power  without  bias  or  suspicion  of 
bias,  is  an  advantage  which  the  constitutional  arrangements  of 
an  independent  State  can  hardly  offer ;  it  is  not  the  least  of 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  membership  of  the  British  Empire, 
that  such  a  Court  can  be  had  for  thn  asking. 

The  provisions  for  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  fonn 
another  example  of  the  jealousy  with  which  Australia  guards 
her    powers   of    self-government.     Federal    constitutions    are 
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^Iprl     conaUlulions;    they    contain     fundamental     enactments 

caslterable  hy  the  ortlinary  Legislature.     The    British    North 

Koprica  Airt,  in  its  fundamental   provisions,  can  be  amendrd 

xlj  by  the  Im[)erial  Parliament.      But  in  Australia  feileration 

a  means  of  *  enlarging  the  povrer  of  self-goremment ' ;  and 

the    Colonies    may    amend     their    own    Constitutions,    the 

inmonwealth  must  have  the  power  of  amending  the   Gjm- 

'Dwcallb  Constitution.     The  democratic    principle    suggests 

ndment  by  direct  rote  of  the  people;    the  federal  principle 

uires  the  recognition  of  the  States;    the  principle  of  Par- 

liawentary  government  demands  the  initiative  of  Parliament. 

A.rcorUiDgly,  Parliament  initiates  ;  the  people  cast  their  rotes ; 

Vkxidif'in  a  majority  of  the   States  a   majority  of  the  electors 

▼■Dting  appnjvc  the  proposed  law,  and  if  a  majority  of  all  the 

electors   voting    also   approve    the    proposed    law,    it    shall    be 

pcneated   to  the   Uovernor- General    for    the    Queen's    assent,' 

rnmed  generally  upon  the  Swiss  Constitution,  the  amending 

poter  in  Australia  follows  that  system  in  providing  that  the 

oppatitioQ  of  one  House  of  the  Legislature  shall  not  be  a  fatal 

bar;  hot  the  obstacle  is  overcome  in  a  somewhat  different  way. 

It)  Australia,  if  either  House,  iu  two   separate  Sessions  at  not 

lets  than  three  months'  interval,  passes  by  an  absolute  majority 

A  QiRstitutiunal  amendment,  ibe  Bill  may  be  submitted  to  the 

Hectors  without   tbc   concurrence   of  the   other   House.     The 

ipal  difTcrencc  in  regard  to  the  amending  power  between 

Australian  and  the  Swiss  Constitutions  is  that  in  the  furmur 

is  no  popular  initiative.      In  the  absenrc   of  pr<ivisions 

ising  any  action   on  the  part  nf  the  Stales   Legislatures, 

in  the  necessity  for  proceeding  through  the  Federal  Legisia* 

',  the  rules  for  amendment  ditfer  from  those  recognised  in 

1^  United  States.     But  the  provision   of    the  United  States 

Conatitiitioa,  that  no  State  may  be  deprived  of  its  equal  repre- 

OBtition  in  the  Senate  without  its  own  consent,  finds  in  the 

'^uilraltan  Constitution  an  analogous  provision  by  which  any 

ilieration  diminishing  the  proportionate  representation  of  any 

*>ttte  ia  either  House  or  the  minimum  number  of  representa* 

■ires  in   tbc  House  of  Representatives,  shall  nut    become  law 

aolesft  the  majority  of  the  electors  voting  in  the  State  concerned 

approve  the  proposed  law. 

As  Australia  has  built  upon  the  frame  of  American  federalism, 
it  follows  that  she  has  little  in  common  with  Canadian  federalism. 
The  Canadian  Constitution  was  drawn  up  at  a  time  when 
ibe  decentralising  principles  oi  the  United  States  were  deemed 
Ui  have  proved  a  failure  ;  and  the  fundumenlal  principle  of 
Canadian  union  is  the  subordination  of  the  Provinces  to  the 
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Dominion.      l*be  Provincial  GoTrmtnents,  like  an^  mcrelocil 
aulhoritv,  arc   cotifinoil    lo   ipfcial    purposes;    their   eiecnrin 
heads  — ihe  Lieulenant-Governors  —  are    appoinlnt,  aoi)  thm 
Lri;! statures  are  contrtilleiJ,  by  the  Dominion  Oovemmeni;  \\» 
juiliciarr  tbruugliuut   C'Hiiaila   is  appointe<),    paid,  and   remnvrd 
bv  the  Dominion,  fur  the  avoidance  of  the  scandals  associaUd 
wilh   the  Slates  Courts  of    their    neighbours.      'The  foonlaia 
of  concession  Bows  downward' — as  from  the  Impcria]  GorcflK 
ment  to  the  Dominion,  so  from  the  Dominioo  to  the  Provion; 
t))at    this    principle    has  not  been    realised    in    its  entire^  h 
due   not  to  the  intention  of   the  framers  of  the  Conititoiios, 
but  to  the  nature  of  ihrir  work  and  the  view  of  it  uken  b; 
Ihe    Privy    Council.      It   is  with    no  *  official  mendacitjr'  iw 
even  'diplninatic  inaccuracy* — Professor  Dicey  has  modified 
his   language   between    1885   and  1897 — that  the  preamble  of 
the    firitisb    North    America    Act   asserts    that    the    Pn»vinfPl 
have   expressed    their  desire  to  be  united   into  one  Dominiofl 
*with  a  Constilalion  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  the  Uoiinl 
Kingdom.'     The  Coostitulion  of  the  Australian  Commi^nwraltb 
copies  the  Canadian  Constitution  in  one  matter  only — lozxh 
reproduction  of  Cabinet  poveroment  Is  no  more  than  ibe  «io- 
tinuation  of  that  form  of  government  to    wbii-h  the  Coluoi'i 
were    already    accustomwl.       It    was   not  merely   in   re^^f ' 
the  structure  of  the  Slate  that  the  Constiluliun  of  the  L<-' 
Slates    was    before    ihe  eyes  of  the  Quebec    Convention  s$  » 
warning  rather  than    an    example.      The   United  States  CiMh 
stilution   does   not   count   among  its   objects   the    aniforniif 
of  the   private    laws    of   the    States;    and    in    regard    to  ci'il 
■and    criminal    law    the    Slates    are    separate    countries.      Tlw 
inconvpnienc  r,    and,    in     the    criminal    and  matrimonial    U*t 
the    scandal    of    separate     laws,    in     the     Unitrd    Slates,   k" 
the   Canadians   to    bring  under  the  legislative   power   of  tb^ 
Dominion    the    whole   of   the   criminal    law   and    procednitf* 
the    laws    of    marriage    and    divorce,    and    a    large    part  o* 
commercial  law.     AuslrnliB  has  shown  an  even  greater  aoxiet^ 
than  Canada  for  uniformity  of  law,  and,  though  criminal  ls<^ 
is    not    made    a    Common  weal  lb     matter,    the    Commonwealth*' 
Parliament  has  wider  powers  in  domestic  and  commercial  la^^ 
than  the  Dominion  Hatliamcnt.     But  neither  in  Canada  nor  i 
Australia  do   we  find    the  'legal'  centralisation  of  Gerraan_ri»] 
where  the  Icpi&lativr   power  of  ihe  Empire  exlenda  over  th^ 
whole    domain    of    ordinary    civil    and    criminal    law    and   i»" 
judicial  proceedings.      U  goes  without  saying  tliat  the  Genn»t»' 
constitution    has    not    in     any    way    served     as    a    model    fw*' 
Australia.       The    supremarv    r>f   Prussia   and    her   control  ove^ 
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tbe  executive  machinerj  of  tbe  Empire,  ibc  prcvaleoce  vf  the 
monarchical  over  ihc  ilcmticratin  principle  ami  the  cmsequent 
pretlomiaancc  of  ihc  BunJctrath  over  tbe  Rcichsraih,  nn<l  the 
ceotrmlisation  uf  legislative  and  judicial  power  alTurd  ctriking 
points  of  contrast  ivith  the  spirit  and  the  form  ul'  Australiaa 
institutions. 

A  cotnparisoQ  of  tbe  Australian  Constilution  with  utber 
federal  svatrms  reveals  vprr  plainl)'  the  prevalence  of  democracjr' 
ia  Australia.  The  genernl  plan  of  the  Constitution  is  that  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  men  of  1767  and  1769  were  demucntt 
of  a  different  order  from  the  men  who  wmnght  in  1897  and 
1898.  The  watchword  of  the  first  was  '  Trust  in  no  man ' :  that 
of  the  secnnd,  *  'I'rust  in  the  people.'  The  Americans  were  firm 
brliefers  in  selection  ;  the  direct  participation  of  the  people  in 
tht  functions  uf  govcrauieut  sceuied  impracticable  and  tnis- 
cbicTouB  :  therefore  ibej  established  a  College  of  Electors  for  the 
Presidenc^r,  and  chose  the  Senators  through  tbe  legislatures  of 
ibc  Sum.  The  posaeasiun  of  power  is  an  invitation  to  abuse 
it :  therefore  tlic  consitEutiooal  organs  must  be  placed  in  oppo- 
aition  rather  than  combination,  that  xhcy  ma^'  check  rather  than 
tupjH)rt  each  other.  (juTcrnmeul  is  ucceuarv,  but  an  evil  ; 
therefore  that  people  is  best  off  that  has  as  little  uf  it  as  possilile. 
Large  Slates,  where  tbe  central  power  is  far  off,  are  more 
dangerous  to  iDdividual  liberty  than  small  States  where  popular 
control  it  more  readily  exerted ;  therefore  central  power  is  to 
be  as  limited  as  external  and  internal  security  will  |>ermit. 
Finally,  some  rights  of  man  are  so  fundamental,  so  precious, 
that  iber  aiust  be  put  beyond  the  reach  of  government  alto- 
gether. In  Australia,  on  the  contrary,  the  policy  of  'Trust  in 
the  people'  has  been  adopted  with  an  almost  naive  cnnfideDce. 
The  people  believe  themselres  to  hfC  vigilant  and  competent  to 
undertake  every  function  of  government;  therefore  they  will 
have  no  intermediaries  in  the  formation  of  their  Senate;  they 
Deed  no  Conventions  to  approve  amendments  of  the  Consti- 
lution.  The  posseuion  ol  {Miver  by  a  Government  rea<lily 
answerable  to  the  people  need  cause  no  fear ;  Government  ii 
Dot  evil  but  beneficent.  Poner  then  is  to  be  concentrated,  nut 
dividcil ;  the  only  safeguards  the  indivitlual  requires  are  those 
which  ensure  his  share  in  political  power;  individual  liberties 
are  nut  to  obstruct  the  path  uf  State  action. 
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Art.  II.— 1.  Groses  *  Olio'  {Grumbler,  No.  XL  *Stetcb  of 
Some  Wora-out  Cbaracters  of  the  Last  Age  *).  Lomloa : 
Hooper,  1792. 

2.  HmcitCs  '  The  liarai  Life  of  England:  IllustraM  b>  Bewick 
aod  Williams.    Seconil  Edition,    London:  Longmans,  1838. 

3.  Brminisceiices  of  TJiomat  Asiheton  Smith,  Esq.  ;  or,  Ihi 
Pursuit*  of  an  Enylisk  Countrt/  Gentleman.  B^  Sir  J.  EardUv 
VVilmut.     London:  Cliatto  and  VVioilus,  186^. 

4.  "Die  Novels  of  the  late  Major  J.  G.  ff'/it/te-MelviOe. 

'  4  PLACb^  in  the  country'' — to  the  normal  Engliihmio 
J\.  there  is  surelj  a  magic  in  the  phrase,  (t  is  redolem 
of  tlie  strongest  social  aroDia ;  it  casts  an  otd-world  gismoar 
over  the  dull  page  of  modern  commercial  life.  'Who  is  so* 
and'SO?  What  is  he?'  we  auk  with  mild  curiosity,  and  at  toe 
answer,'  iie  has  **a  place  in  the  country"  soniewhera' — and  it 
matters  not  where — we  fall  back  with  a  certain  sense  of  relief. 
For  does  not  this,  fairly  interpreted  (there  is,  of  course,  a  franila- 
lent  counterfeit  tu  ev&ry  kind  of  distinction),  mean  evcrythini;? 
Docs  it  not  signify — if  not  (in  the  untranslatable  Greek  phrase) 
*  archa'oplutic '  dignity,  ancestral  wealth — at  any  rate  the  end 
and  crown  of  the  Herculean  toils  of  money -getting? 

The  thing  may,  in  itself,  be  but  one  more  purchase,  one  more 
judicious  or  injudicious  investment  of  capital,  but  it  interests 
us  chiefly  as  a  si>cial  phenomenon.  Among  a  free  and  great 
people  the  social  instinct,  which  is  but  the  national  taste  in 
civilisation,  remains  the  most  intense,  able  to  hold  its  own  even 
with  the  crude  forces  o(  avarice.  In  plain  Knglish,  the  most 
impossible  of  parvenus  is  usU'illy  more  anxious  that  we  should 
class  bim  personally  as  a  gentleman  than  that  we  should  admire 
(as  is  often  more  easily  done)  his  horses,  his  pictures,  or  his  wine ; 
and  it  has  always  seemed  natural  to  the  British  mind  that  • 
gentleman  should  possess  (if  he  docs  not  inherit)  a  Place  in  the 
country.  The  two  words  'country  '  and  'gentleman  '  fit  together 
like  no  other  pair  in  the  language.  In  a  venerable  social  bomity 
written  by  Dr.  Richard  Atlostree  (<  The  Gentleman's  Calling,' 
1667),  wc  may  read  tbat — 

*  Wc«llh  [to  gintlemeD]  eocniB  to  bu  as  it  were  ruiucd  dowu  hom 
tht>  cloudK,  buili  iu  raepcct  of  thu  pluuty  aud  tho  oasiuuss  of  its  aotioi- 
sittou.  Ktiir  patrimooiijs,  largo  iuburitancue  deeceud  upon  tbcm 
without  outt  drop  of  tboir  swost.  ..."  Res  noii  porta  labore  sod 
rulicta  " — the  prime  Ingrediout  iu  the  oomplotoGt  folicily  of  this  lif«.' 

In  those  happy  days  there  was,  speaking  in  rough  oatUae, 
but  one  form  of  wealth — land.     One  of  the  first  indications  of 
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[he  apprarancc  of  a  rival  moneyed  iatcrest  ig,  as  Mr.  Lecky 
iflli  ui,  tbe  assertion  in  the  Landed  Property  QualiBcation 
Ad  of  1712  of  the  good  old  principle  that  Great  Britain 
eoiuisled,  politicaUy.of  it«  landowners  assembled  in  Parliament. 
Tne  rffacemeni  of  the  distinction  which  once  separated  the  two 
interpsti  is  one  of  tliR  salient  characteristics  of  modem  English 
iile.  Nowadays,  land-owning,  unaided  by  '  money,' is  apt  to 
bfcnme  a  mere  piciuresiiue  species  of  poverty  ;  while  'money,' 
wilh  no  anchorage  upon  the  soil,  seems  to  the  Uriton,  with  his 
puiion  for  faeredlty  and  continuity,  but  a  gross,  unromantic, 
ud  unsatisfying  form  of  success. 

Etch  in  a' sopbisticatMl  age  there  is  a  child-like  simplicity 
»botii  our  notions  of  what  is  dignified  and  dignifying'; 
uul  perhaps  there  is  in  this  very  simplicity  an  overpowering 
farce.  Property  in  bank-bills,  credits,  and  balances  is  all 
Ten-  well,  bat  there  is  nothing  like  property,  or  imagined 
|irvipprtj',  in  what  is  eternal,  primcpval,  and  indcsiructihle. 
Iwnmcrce  may  be  as  necessary  and  ronsefjuently  at  estimable 
u  yoa  please,  hut  it  will  never  hare  the  primitive  dignity  of 
ijricultarc.  VVhalevcr  our  immediate  interests  and  conduct, 
«t  are  alt  affected  by  a  vague  feeling  that,  if  what  Socialists 
c»ll  the  'whole  iniqaitous  system'  of  capital  were  in  some 
iacoQceiTable  fashion  abolished  to-morrow,  people  would  still 
be  foand  (ligging  the  earth  and  milkiog  cows,  though  they 
might  not  be  promoting  companies  and  jobbing  shares.  But, 
ipatt  from  these  (largely  delusive)  arrieret  jKiitiei,  we  do  know 
IbM,  speaking  for  our  own  nation  in  particular,  the  'country 
gcnil^DiBn '  is  one  of  its  most  ancient  and  most  respected  insti- 
lations.  Indeed,  the  chronic  laments  uttered  over  the  decay  of 
Iiiiclaas  are  perhaps  a  clearer  indication  of  the  value  set  upon 
it  at  nil  periods  than  of  any  othtrr  fact. 

Samuel  Pepys  relers  to  the  de<;line  as  marking  an  inroad  upon 
l^e  'old  mle,'  that '  5fty  miles  from  London  a  family  might  last 
fiftj^ears  upon  the  land,  one  hundred  miles  away  .  .  .  for  one 
tiuadred  jrcars,' and  soon.  Vet,  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
«oiurv,  it  is  clear  that  landowners  of  200/.  to  300/,  per  annum 
"ere  a  numerous  class,  scarcely  dialiaguishahle  in  manners 
"nj  language  from  the  tenant  farmer,  proud,  prejudiced,  and 
l>util^  occupied  with  local  affairs.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
niotury,  it  is  abundantly  plain  that  tbe  increase  of  communica- 
lionwitb  tbe  capital,  of  industrial  invention,  and  of  foreign — not 
'"  My  '  Imperial' — trade,  coincided  with  the  gnulual  extinction 
'>'  the  small  squire. 

FtSQcis  Grose,  the  antiquary,  has  left  us  a  sketch  nf  the 
alrudy  vanisbing  rural  rSgime  of  bis  younger  days,  which  is 
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worth  quoting  in  detail.  'Another  chnractcr  now  worn-out  and 
gone'  Wfts,  he  irlls  u«, '  the  country  'squire,  I  mean  the  Utile 
inilejiemlent  gentleman  of  three  hunilretl  piiuntJs  per  annum,  who 
comsnonl}'  appeared  in  a  plain  dnih  or  plush  coat,  Ur^e  silrpr 
button!,  a  jockey  cap,  and  rarely  without  boots.'  He  seUlotn 
travelled  t*jon<!  the  next  county  town,  ind  Ibitbcranly  forastizes 
or  elections  ;  be  went  to  church  regularly,  reacl  the  weekly  jnumaJ, 
settled  parochial  disputes  between  parish  nfiicern,  and  theo 
adjourned  to  the  neighbouring  ale-house,  where  he  usually  got 
drunk  for  the  good  of  bis  couniry.  '  He  was  commonlv  followed 
by  a  couple  of  greyhounds  and  a  pointer,  and  announced  hi* 
arrival  at  a  neighbour's  bouse  by  smacking  bis  whip  and  giving 
(he  view-halloo.'  He  generally  ilrank  ale,  but  might  indulge  tn 
*  strong  brnndy  punch'  on  Christmas,  the  fifth  of  November,  or 
other  gala  days.  His  manners,  in  fnci,  were  those  of  Toot 
Lumpkin  in  'She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'  *  A  journey  to  London 
was  by  one  of  these  men  reckoned  as  great  an  undertaking  ai 
a  voyage  txi  the  Ka&l  Indies.*  The  mnnsion  which  be  inhabited 
was  of  plaster  and  timber,  calk-d  'callimjinco'  work,  «r  of  red 
brick,  with  a  porch,  a  study,  swallow-haunted  cares,  a  court  Kt 
round  with  bollyhoeks,  and  a  bnrse-hlock  near  thi^  front  door. 
About  the  hall  Hung  flitches  of  bacon;  over  the  inantel-piere 
guns  and  fishing-rods  and  the  aruvs  worn  by  his  ancestors  io 
the  civil  wars;  while  ibe  vacant  spaces  were  decorated  with 
slags'  horns. 

*  Against  tSie  ^vntl  nafl  pobtcd  King  Charlie's  Gulden  Biilcs,  Tincebt 
king's  Alniauacli,  iititl  a  porti'ait  of  the  Duke  of  Marlboroogb ;  itt 
the  window  liiy  liukur's  " Chr.>iiicle,"  Fouj'p  "Book  of  Martyn," 
"  Otanvil  on  ApparilionB,"  Quincoy's  "DiBjwnsaloiy,"  "  The  Complete 
Jaslice,"  and  a  book  of  "  Farriery."  ' 

In  the  best  parlour,  furnished  with  'Turk-worked  '  chairs,  bung 
portraits  of  ibe  squire's  ancestors  as  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
— the  men  in  full  suits  and  huge  perukes,  the  l<idies  in  flowing 
robes  and  lofty  head-dresses. 

*  jUas ! '  is  l1iF>  antlinr'e  molar-choly  coDclnsioa,  *  theaa  mea  ud  tbese 
bonfles  are  no  mnre.  Tlio  luxury  of  the  timefl  htm  obliged  Ifacm  Is 
qnil  the  ot'nntry  ...  to  solicit  a  place  or  coiumiBsioD,  to  live  in 
LoDdoD,  to  rack  their  tinanta,  and  draw  their  rents  before  due.  The 
venerable  maceiun  is  8ufr<:reil  to  tumble  down,  or  is  partly  niibcld  as 
a  famihoner,  till  ...  tic  tttiito  is  conveyed  to  the  ntiiwara  of  ibe 
neigh  ()onri  II  g  Lord,  or  visa  to  Bome  Nabob,  Coutrsctori  or  Limb  of 
the  Law.' 

Every  sentence  of  this  sketch  (Xn.  XI  of  a  series  of 
Roundabout  Papers  entitled  'The  Oruuibler*)  is  •  chapter  uf 
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social  btstorr  condensed.  The  same  pessimistic  note  is  struck 
in  Goldsmith's  'Dvsrrti'd  Village*: — 

'  Trailc'fi  unfeeling  train 
ITnirp  the  land  and  dispossess  tho  an-un. 
Along  the  Uvn,  where  scattered  himlots  row, 
TJuwieldy  Trealth  snd  onmbruas  pomp  ropoao.' 

What  a  familiar  picture  thid  conjures  up  of  the  hearr  London 
mansion  standing  where  it  ought  not,  on  some  lovefy  site  in 
Kent  or  Surrey  ' 

*The  American  war,*  it  was  epi^rnmmaticall^  said,  a  little 
Hler,  *rrnd«red  it  difRciill  for  a  mnn  to  live  a*  a  gentlvmaa  on 
iOOL  a  vear;  the  French  war  made  it  impossihte.'  Fate,  In 
fact,  bad  decreed  for  Grf-at  Brilxin  a  cnnimercinl  and  iaduitrial 
triumph.  TUc  oatioo  needed  new  and  vaster  sources  of  wealth 
f«r  its  new  Imperial  liabilities,  and  itiej-  were,  as  we  know, 
ready  to  band,  alike  in  the  soil  snd  climate  as  In  the 
onexploited  energies  of  the  people.  It  is  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  particularly  that  the  genealogist  finds 
repretentatives  of  alt  (be  smaller  yeoman-ramilles  migrating 
Dp  to  London,  to  the  ICI  Dorado  of  modern  commerce,  on 
their  way  to  become  gentlemen  of  the  new  and  less  Arcadian 
and  possibly  more  *  unfeeling '  school.  There  is  a  certain 
naturalness  aliout  the  epithet.  It  would  rather  seem — though 
we  cannot  here  discuss  the  question — that  if  agrirulture  were 
our  only  means  of  money-get  tiny,  surceis  would  be  a  surer 
lest  of  personal  character  and  industry  than  it  now  is.  Perhaps 
the  gentle  simplicity  regretted  by  OLililsmlth  was  little  more 
than  the  slackness  of  a  sleepy  and  half-peopled  country.  la 
any  case  limes  were  altering  fast.  A  tidal  wave  of  wenlth- 
creation  swept  orer  the  land,  till,  cut  off  from  earlier  davs  by 
the  ti?li*grapb,  the  steam-engine,  and  a  hundred  other  inventions, 
the  histcirT  of  our  own  times  stands  alone,  and,  from  the  mere 
rastness  of  the  scale  on  which  it  is  <wnducted,  owes  little  to 
preccflents  from  the  past.  The  population  which,  in  the  time 
of  the  great  French  war,  Matlhus  feare^l  could  not  subiist  for 
▼cry  long,  having  been  replaced  by  one  four  or  five  times  its  size 
and  in  almost  every  reapoct  more  comfortable  and  more  civil- 

IlanJ,  the  social  developments  of  the  age  which  has  seen  Ibis 
revolutionary  change  may  be  expected  to  be  of  a  pru[>urtionate 
depth  and  intensity. 

To  be  a  'country  g'-nilcman ' — to  return  to  the  particular 
(radeocy  here  considered — was  and  is  ( If  it  be  not,  economically 
speaking,  as  extinct  as  that  of  special  pleader)  a  profession 
in  itself.     But   the  old   order  changes.     A  foreign   economist 
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taken  on  a  tour  through  the  Home  Countiei  to-da^-  might  bl 
astonished  at  the  apparent  proapenly  of  ngriculturef  at  the  weD 
lillctl  fields,  trim  cottages,  morlcl  farms,  and  smiling  homesietdL 
He  might  be  more  surprisetl  to  be  told  that  this  agricoltve 
is  carried  on  at  a  cnnsidrrable  loss ;  that  the  trim  cottagti, 
model  farms,  and  'smell-traps*  repreieat  philaathroptc  sad 
patriotic  experiments  rarried  on  b^  a  skilled  bailiff,  who 
inhabits  the  smiling  hotnestead  and  looks  after  the  welUtilW 
fields  in  return  for  a  comfortable  salary.  Looking  furtbtr 
into  the  problem  be  might  learn  that  the  red-brick  pile  lial^ 
bidden  by  the  beech  woods,  or  the  great  white  boose  on  ibt 
bill,  represents  reservoirs  of  wealth  laid  on  from  the  metropolii 
to  irrigate  the  arid  deserts  of  the  provinces ;  that,  in  fine,  tht 
key  to  the  modern  '  place  in  the  country '  ii  the  modcn 
'something  in  the  City, 

The  paradox,  now  so  familiar  to  us,  has  aroused  many  a  giV 
and  jeer,  since  we  trace  the  earliest  notices  of  it  in  contemportn 
literature.  The  kindly  Richardson  assures  us  that  succesilai 
'tradesmen' — in  *a  trading  country' — are  'not  to  be  detpiseti,' 
though  they  might  naturally  feel  a  little  ihy  in  the  atmospbereof 
Granditon  Hall,  where  the' gardens  and  lawns  wereas  bouDdlcit 
as  the  mind  of  the  owner.'  And  by  the  time  of  Jane  Au»t«o 
(was  not  even  Sir  Thomas  Bertram,  of  Mansfield  Park,  himself 
one  of  Grose's  '  Nabobs '  ?),  we  see  the  '  country  '  beginning  » 
become  the  prize  of  the  vigorous  itouoeau  nc/ie.  and  the  fcmndt* 
tions  being  laid  of  that  substantial,  sociable,  and  caltiTttn! 
upper  or  upper-middlc  class  which  makes  the  Knglish  prorirKCi 
what  they  are  tu-day. 

The  struggle,  the  eternal  ethical  discord — if  one  may  to  CtU 
it — between  commerce  and  rusticity  has  appeared  by  turns,  in 
its  various  stages  of  development,  detestable,  ridiculous,  uxl 
alarming.  Vet  in  nil  such  revolutions  one  can  hardly  hdp 
observing  that  no  precious  and  cherisheil  English  institution 
is  ever  allowed  to  fade  altogether  from  the  surface  of  ve 
country.  Rather  does  it  *  suffer  a  sea-change'  into  something 
not  so  diiTcrent — to  our  prejudiced  view,  perhaps — as  it  migU 
appear  to  a  less  partial  critic.  Our  best  institutions  ralbei 
appear  as  durable  but  clastic  moulds,  capable  of  much  expaaiioo 
and  contraction,  and  the  Knglish  nature,  in  each  vai^iog  boi 
conscrrativc  generation,  as  a  fluid  destined  to  fill  them  instinc- 
tively. Thus — to  return  to  the  tendency  here  particulsrlj 
consiilercd — the  country  gentleman  might,  in  some  historic 
sense,  become  extinct.  But  *  Ic  roi  est  mort,  vive  le  roi- 
There  most  be  country  gentlemen  stilt,  although  they  a»J 
he  'cits' — in  Grandisonian  language — too  freshly  minted  to  I" 
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friticallj  cUs«e(l  as  'gentlemen/  and  though  all  that  thejr 
ilnovr  of  the  country  U  that  It*  greatett  charms  caa  b«  bought 
.far  &  price. 

I  The  now  proprietor,  the  marekand  enriehi,  in  whom  Montal- 
wnilifrt  in  the  fil'ties  saw  such  tiupvs  I'ur  the  political  future 
af  Eogland,  might  seem  at  first  sig'Ul  thu  most  uacongentul 
■Il]ttndtige  that  couM  \iy  any  freak  of  law  be  attached  to  '  the 
property,*  But  in  England  that  is  nobody's  affair  but  his  own. 
lAludJonl  is  always  a  landlord,  a  constitutional  monarch  who 
|i  expected  to  fill  a  place  and  perform  certain  social  duties. 
9ls  blue-blooded  Norman  dynasty  is  to  be  displaced  to-morniw 
Ij  1  horde  of  invaders  whose  title-dcN^ds  are  writ  only  in 
Btutarxl  or  blacking,  the  fair  lietd  allowed  for  the  experiment 
B  limply  one  more  of  the  triumphs  of  firitish  freedom.  Nowa* 
iaji,  indcetl,  so  thoroughly  hare  we  swallowed  and  digested  all 
'  narrow  formula  evolved  in  the  times  of  smaller  England — 
I  inextricably  has  society  been  mixed  in  the  great  mill  of  our 
lustrial  life — lh»t  he  would  be  a  very  inexpert  sociologist  wl.o 
void  express  surprise  thut  the  bliicking  added  a  lustie  to 
noble  escutcheon,  or  that  the  mustard  business  was 
ntDsgcd  by  a  cadet  of  a  ducal  house.  It  would  bo  a  gross 
luadironism,  though  it  once  was  fashionable,  bi  cast  up  against 
she  modern  country  gentleman  the  striking  contrast  between 
pii  rural   position  and  pursuits  and  the  actual  sources  of  his 

I  As  to  the  particular  form  and  eutouraije  of  his  country 
jlttitlenoe,  it  is  clear  that  the  despotic  splendour  of  the  aristo- 
Kncy  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  a  great  lord  stood 
jwrivallpd  by  any  cotton  or  railway  '  king/  is  chiefly  responsible^, 
:U  Mr.  Lecky  observes,  for  the  modern  passion  for  founding 
ptst  fsmilies.  Now  a  'great  faiiiiiy'  means,  in  England,  at 
Kilt,  as  Montalembert  bad  already  nuliced,  a  'place  in  the 
ftmatry.'  Class  legislation  and  class  privilege  have  passed 
•"sy,  but  standards  of  expense  and  social  types  nrmaia.  The 
'oiitaat  blaze,'  one  may  say,  of  the  patriarchal  hospitalities  of  the 
Dukes  of  Beaufort,  of  thr  month-long  revelries  of  Houghton  in  the 
"*?!  of  Robin  VValpolf  (the  inaugurator  of  the  Parliamentary 
' "V-huoter's  weekly  liolidat),  still  uiTcut  the  popular  conceptiim 
^la  countji  family,  and  dominate  the  imagination  of  the  typical 
MVcAaW  enrichi.  There,  it  has  always  been  felt,  in  the  great 
*>lab]isbments  of  the  old  nobility,  was  a  model  of  slate  or  of 
•"•fort,  of  luxury  or  practical  enjoyment,  that  could  scarcely 
H  tBrposied.  In  fact,  if  we  asked  for  the  average  English 
gvatlcoan's  conception  of  a  social  paradise,  the  usual  reply 
"wild  probably  be — even  in  these  enlighteued  days — liatrield 
"fA.  190.— iVo.  S80.  X 
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Huuse  (or  some   such  useful  and   solid    species  of  dveUitig, 
ancient    nr    '  Cubitt-buill'),   ten    tboasaod    acres,    and    Isitit; 
thdu&and  a  jear.      And    tucti    a    lot    has,  of   late,  become  oa 
sevcrral    aitmunis    mori!    di^sirablc,  morp    enjnyable    than   pro. 
Town-life  and  countrj-lile  are  no   liinnpr  incompatible,  a*  th«j 
were,  for  anv  but  a  (ew  great  fulk.      Books,  a  change  of  ooid- 
pHtiv,  electric   lighting,  fresh   fish,   are   no  hmger   bcvond  tbr 
reach  of  remote  countr\-huutei.     Tlic  man  of  busint-is  can  tit 
at  bis    desk    all    day,  and    yet    inhale  the    purest  country  air 
fifty  milfs  from  town  every  eroning,  not  to  mention  Suodavi. 
Thtf    gulf   is    thus    brid^d    over  \    the    landet]    aristocracy  ii 
no  lunger  a  distinct  class  ;  rusticity  and  urbanity  are  oolongir 
class- marks.       Manners    hare     emerged     from     the    anificill 
atmosphere  dfteu  surrounding  the  cighiuenth- century  '  perMfnoT 
quality  '  to  a  more  praclioal  democratic  sociabilitr  ;  white  die 
relnrm  of  abu»cs,  rind  i\w  fr^rquency  and  publicity  of  the  fortuON 
made  iu  souic  business,  '  uioist  or  dry,'  by  ]>ersons  risen  fraa 
the  ranks,  has  rendered  the  position  of  a  plutocrat  less  open  tft 
attack   than   in   the  days   when   he   iremed   rather   a  product  of 
unjust  lcf{islation  than  a  self-made  force. 

Still,  this  fusion  of  town  and  country  suffers  from  some  draw* 
backs — at  least  for  the  leisured  class.  I'he  disappearance  of  I 
monopoly  always  giret  rise  to  some  complaints.  The  zealtk 
uf  country  •life,  with  its  rich  mixture  uf  mutivrs  and  intereibi 
does  seem  lo  belong  to  a  period  in  the  nioccecntb  century  le« 
*  actual '  in  a  way  and  certainly  less  conscious  than  the  presML 
The  Saturnia  ret/tta  of  this  mode  of  existence  would  probably 
comprise  the  close  of  the  good  old  coacliinp  days,  as  well  M 
(be  beginnings  of  the  much  contemned  railway,  when  tlie 
advantages  ut  the  latter  were  beginning  to  be  felt,  but  tbt 
provinces  were  not  infestetl  with  excarsiunists  and  *scorcheTi'; 
wbvn — though  there  were  plenty  of  rich  people  in  the  couatIT 
— more  of  an  old-world  distinction  still  attached  to  the  ^irh 
cultural  resident  and  hereditary  country  gcnileman.  Such  • 
•golden  age'  would  extend,  say,  from  the  ihiities  to  tk 
filiics  inclusive.  It  might,  we  believe,  be  ptausiblv  argoni 
that  the  general  level  of  happiness  in  the  upper  classes  (■ 
thing  closely  connected  with  their  rural  life)  was  cansidciikf;f 
higher  in  the  period  referred  to  than  in  later  days. 

This    period    was    ceruinly    one    of    vigorous    and    booielf 
provincial  life,  the  decay  of  which,  *  in  these  racing  railnwl 
uavs,'  since    the  Great    Exhibition,  is  earnestly    lamented  )> 
•Tom    Brown  '  (chap.  i).     '  VVe,'  aays  the  author,  *  were 
shire,  Gloucestershire,'  or    Yorkshire    boya.  .  , 
cosmopolites  belong  to  all  counties  and  no  * 
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the  lit«rmrj  eridence  for  our  sugge«tIoa,  the  age  of  Dickcoi, 
Tliackerav,    aa<l     Mr.     Punch,     fruin    the    appt^arancv    ut'    the 

*  Pickfrick  Papon'  tu  tbni  of  'Allcf.*  in  VVoudcrlnnd  '  (surely 
tt  DO  leu  epoch-makiug  or  «poch-taarking  work)  thirtv  ytutn 
lau*r,  cumprUus  a  mass  of  licaltLj  'literature  breatbiaj;  not 
onlv  a  nibustci  and  saner  humour  than  the  new,  but  an  oI<l- 
wufJd  calm,  not  diiturtx-d  liv  the  thousand  and  uoe  '  cautes,' 
qut^tirmings,  theories,  agitations,  aiiil  programmes  so  di»- 
timctioifly  lamiliar  to  nur  itwa  ^itiieratiun  ;  while  the  auperioritj 
and  freshness  of  the  sportiiitc  literature  of  the  time  of  Surtees, 

*  CVcil/  '  Nimrod,'  and  '  the  Uruid,'  and  of  John  Leech's  bunting 
sketches,  U  Iwjond  dispute.  The  peritKl,  we  may  add, 
comprise*,  among:  other  things  possibly  of  greater  jK>litical 
importancre,  the  thorough  establishment  and  popiitnri»atiua  of 
muilern  hunting,  by  such  men  as  A««beton  Smith,  who  died  in 
ltf6U,  after  a  career  as  M.KH.  of  more  than  half  a  century. 
Ecttoomic  evidences  might  be  collected  to  the  tame  purpose. 
It  was  llie  age  in  which  old-fashioned  domestic  butiness  aail 
private  bankiug  gave  way  to  the  public  and  uiochantcal 
joint-stock  system,  Itecause,  at  Lord  Ovcrstone  observed,  '  it 
was  impossible  any  longer  to  kiik>w  peopla.'  But  at  the  oat>et 
of  this  golden  age  (if  we  are  right  in  so  calling  it),  *  the 
age  of  our  happiest  novelist,'  of  uur  most  perfect  rural  poet 
(the  poet  jtar  excellence  of  conservatism  and  feudalism,  of 
princely  parks,  flowing  lawns,  fair  social  order,  and  luxury), 
and  of  the  most  spontaneous  and  classical  of  our  sporting 
liierature,  appeared  what  we  take  to  be  the  most  elaborate 
aad  enthusiastic  account  of  *  the  country  '  (if  not  of  any 
coantry)  ever  put  on  paper.  The  chorus  of  approval  which 
bailed  the  publication  (almost  simultaneously  with  Scrope'a 
great  work  on  '  Oeerstalking')  of  William  Howitl's  '  Karal 
Life  of  Rngland '  would  be  remarkable  in  a  much  le>s  critical 
age.  'Only  inferior  to  nature  herself  is  the  modest  eulogy 
beatowed  by  the  *  A(hensp.tm  *  on  this  must  instructive  and 
conscieDlious  compilation  by  an  author,  who,  bred  in  the 
oountry,  tra.velled  (mostly  on  foot,  as  be  tells  us)  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  England,  and  thus  collected  a  mass 
of  evidence  concerning  many  a  now  forgotten  phase  of  our 
rural  economy. 

The  enthusiasm  pervading  Howitt's  chapters  on  '  KngUnd 
oa  a  place  of  residence,'  'the  enviable  position  of  the  country 
gentleman/  and  so  fortb,  tempt  the  reaaer  to  believe  that  the 
ktalc  of  things  described  in  such  glowing  detail  can  have 
resembled  nothing  known  to  us  before  or  since  that  date.  Here, 
in  the  simple  language  of  uur  grandpareou,  is  the  picture  of  a 
Y  2 
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focial  idea),  tbe  iplendour  and  attractioos  of  which  harolltk    H 
freshness  that  belongs  to  renent  discuvfry  and  reatisatinti : —         I 

'  It  would  require   somo    jngcnaity,'  Mr.   Howitt  «wnrce  u  A  I 

ctartiog, 'to  discover  any  oftrthly  lot  like  that  of  the  KagUab  gvdk-  I 

man.     Tho  w«a]tb  and  rcfincmcat  at  which  this  contitiy  liag  »mni  I 

bara  thrown  rouad  English  rural  life  avury  poasiblo  charm.'  I 

And  then  there  follows  a  detailed  prospectus  of  these  charmi 
— fjf  the  modern  mansion,  its  furniture,  beds,  carpets,  libntij, 
pictures  (all  of  tbe  besi),  of  tbe  country  geailemaa  bimteli 
his  breakfast,  his  newspapers,  his  amusements,  occupationi, 
ambitions,  and  hospitalities. 

*  Imagine  the  possessor  of  a  noble  estate  coming  dom  M 
receive  his  friends  tht-re.  To  a  bigh  and  generous  mind  Oun 
must  be  something  very  delightful.'  The  fresh  greenness  'if 
the  woods,  tbe  '  peaceful  elegance  '  of  tbe  houses — how  graternl 
after  tbe  duit,  crowding,  and  noise  of  London !  *  Hftr,' 
moreover,  *  be  [the  country  gentleman]  is  sole  lord  and  mastet; 
and  from  bim,  he  feels,  ilows  the  good  of  his  dependent  people, 
and  the  pleaoura  of  his  distinguished  guests.'  He  goes  cat 
Sundays  to  the  uburcb  (and  bow  many  a  yenre  picture  uf  tb* 
period,  decorating  how  many  a  lodging-bouse  parlour,  docs  sot 
tbe  scene  recall!).  'Tbe  bainlet*  (one  felt  sure  it  would  be  * 
hamlet) '  is  all  his  own  ;  the  rustic  church .  . .  part  and  parcel »( 
the  family  estate.  It  was  probably  *  (one  need  not  inquire  too 
curiously  into  tbe  matter)  *  probably  built  and  endowed  by  bti 
ancestors.  The  living  is  in  his  gift,  and  is  perhaps  enjoyed  \n 
a  relative  or  college  chuin  ' — which  indeed  is  probable  enou^i 
though  Mr.  William  Cubbelt  might  have  worded  it  didcrenilT> 
'  Tbe  Sabbath  bell  rings,  and  he  enters  that  old  porch  with  bu 
guests  i  he  sees  tbe  banner  of  tome  brave  ancestor  Boat  over  bi> 
head,  and  the  hatchments  and  memorial  inscriptions  of  otbet* 
on  the  walls.'  Tbe  whole  scene  in  fact  is  that  of  Sir  Leic«llC' 
Dudlock  in  tbe  family  pew,  in  '  Tbe  little  Church  in  the  Parki 
portrayed  by  tho  inimitable  '  H.  K.  B.'  in  *  Bleak  House.' 

'  VVbat,'  asks  Mr.  Howitt,  with  simple  confidence,  'can  h^ 
mure  dulicalely  flattering  to  all  the  feelings  of  human  nature  ' 
What  lot  can  be  more  perfect  ?  '  If  there  be  any  lingering  doub* 
on  tbe  matter,  he  has  still  more  overwhelming  evidence,  that  «^ 
an  American  and  a  Democrat  (Mr.  Willis),  whose  account  uf  * 
visit  to  Gordon  Castle  in  the  thirties  is  indeed  a  testimonial  t** 
tbe  delights  and  splendours  of  the  English  *  country  place.'  TU*^ 
modem  reader  may  find  something  rather  like  it  in  ^  Coningsby 
and  »  Lothair.'  Tbe  *  immense  iron  gates,'  with  their  heraldi*^ 
oraaments,  the  *  porter  in  white  stockings,'  the  *  winding  areai 
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llw  'grooms  leading;  blooilliorses*  (they  were  always  '  blood - 
boTMS  *  then !).  the  groups  of  •  loun(?injr  an')  pnwdered  meoiitts,* 
tbe  'phaetons  dashing  awa^'  '  (»s  itiey  Hash  awa^'  in  the  pages  of 
'Lothair'),  the  imposing  views,  the  park,  the  sheep,  the  deer, 
the  lorelr  prospect  of  the  distant  forest,  '  shaped  by  the  hand  of 
[Ducal]  taste* — all  these  things  combined  qoite  overpower  the 
•ining  prejiidires  of  the  republican  visilor. 

The  '  hnusp  party,'  as  reporters  (po*«ihK  writinj;  from  the 
Tilljge  inn)  are  bo  fond  of  saving,  did  not  eiceed  ainetr. 
The  handsome  pngf^  in  n  lareit  jnrl<et  who  rondueted  Mr. 
Willis  to  his  luxurious  bedroom  enumeratt'd  their  names  and 
titles  while  unpacking  his  valise.  As  the  dinner  hour 
approached  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door  and  a  statelr  white- 
luirrd  old  fjenlleman  appeare<l — the  Duke,  of  course,  in  person! 
—to  conduct  his  newly  arrived  guest  down  stairs  and  present  him 
Id  Ibe  Duchess  and  tbe  galaxv  "I*  '  high  born  women  glittering 
«ilb  jewels'  wbo  surrounded  her.  But  let  not  tbe  reader  smile. 
Tbe  ntablisbment  at  Gordon  Castle  produced  on  Mr.  Willis 
much  the  same  effect  ss  Solomon's  household  did  upon  the 
QuFen  of  Sbeba  ;  but  what  fuialty  (if  wc  may  use  su  colloquial 
«  phrase)  *  knocked  '  our  democrat,  was  not  so  much  the  magni- 
firtwce  of  the  place  as  the  contrast,  so  characteristic  of  tbe 
Koglish  country,  lietween  bis  Grace  in  evening  dress  and  bia 
Gtace  »t  breakfast,  '  sitting  laughing  at  the  head  of  his  table 
to  a  coarse  shooting  jacket  and  coloured  crnvat ' — in  a  word, 
Ibit  perfect  and  practical  'comfort,  from  which  all  the  fais 
■ndpifnf  of  life  bad  been  weeile«l  out.' 

'And  all  this  little  world  of  enjo|men',  luxury,  and  beauty,' 
lie  concludes,  '  lay  in  tbe  hand  of  one  man,  and  was  created 
(«f)  by  bis  wealth  in  the  wilds  of  Scullaod,'  as  (une  may 
"bserrc)  such  'Places'  are  beginning  to  he  created  by  native 
■illioaaires  in  the  wilds  of  America.  *  I  never  realised 
*>  forcibly  (he  splendid  results  of  wealth  and  primogeniture.' 
There  was,  to  Mr.  Willis's  mind,  a  faint  suggestion  of  privi- 
•■'gt  about  the  social  phenomenon,  but  nothing  to  matter. 
Ad  American  visitor  would  scarcely  express  himself  with  such 
yfivtti  nowadays,  but  when  Mr.  Howitt  tells  us  that  this 
l*'tbe  most  perfect  picture  conceivable  of  aristocratica]  life  in 
'*"  couniry,*  lew  would  venture  to  disagree  with  him.  One 
**•!  imagine  the  author  of  'Vanity  Fair'  denouncing  any 
wllw-Briton  who  should  pretend  that  he  would  not  like  to 
•'•T  at  Gordon  Castle,  or  even  nl  the  much  leas  reputable 
"Mablishment  of  Queen's  Crawley,  which  Miss  Sharp  preferred 
^  those  of  the  '  city  families.' 
No  doubt  this  particular  example  is,  as  ve  are  told,  on  *the 
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highest  and  broadest  scale,'  and  it  is  aot  every  country  genllf- 

man  that  can  attain   unti>  it.      But  it  fxirlv  repres<rnt«  the  uImI 

to  which  the  average  self^makin^  KnglUhman  continues  tu  luolt 

up.      It  is  the  high  and  distant  goal  of  his  pilgrimage   (mt 

Peckhatn     to     Ba^cwatirr,     frnm     Bavswator    tn     Ma^fair. 

illuminates    bit    luilsome    path    from  oottagt  ortU  to  saburbi 

Tilla,    t'rom    villa    to    mansion  —  in    a    word,    from    all     the 

;  successive  homes  which  are  to  him  *  no  abiding  citv,'  to  Ik 

Prnmiu-d  Land  of  *  a  place  in  the  couotry/  where  the  head 

a  cnuDtv    family   may  enjoy    for  ercr  'a   lot   preferable,'  ai 

'  more  celebrated  American  than  Mr.  Willis  has  asserted,  '  tu  thai 

uf  ADT  potentate  in   Europe.*      Emerson,  by  the  way,  who  I'ett 

strongly  the  attractions  of  living  in  so  picluresqae  and  humatiel^ 

intrresting,  in  so  'well    pnrked   ami   well   saveil '  a   cnuDtiy  as 

England,  was  yet  struck  hy  the  unsociability  of  the  British  ideal, 

by  the  'despotic'  standards  of  expense  which  make  it  a  ^sortgfi^ 

religion '  that  every  man   must  live  so  as  to  show  his  mean*  (i^l 

religion  that  *  fears,  if  it  rule  not,  to  trast '),  and  by  the  accama 

lation  of  vast  estates  faintly  suggesting  a  return  to  the  Heptarrh; 

But  this  *  county  family'  idefti  is,  after  all,  a  more  socialist 

one  than  the  '  Hudson-River-side  palace  and  ocean-going  stca 

yacht '  ideal  of  the  Anglu-^xon   plutocrat   on  'the  other  sidaj 

The  successful   merchant  or  tradesman  may — we  see  every  day 

that  he  does — drag  his  own  suburban  atmosphere  after  him  iato 

the  provinces  and  the  Highlands  for  a  time.      But    let   him 

once  settle  down  on  the  land,  and   a  familiar  change  eosuei. 

Tlif  crmntry,   with    its   multiplicity    of   humane   and   priuueval 

intvresis — complex  feelers  that  lay  hold  here  or  there  ol  the  m<nt 

convrntional   and    unromantic    natures — is    the    best    available 

amidute  to  that    business  atmoiphrre    which   bror>ds  over    our 

centraliseil    modern    life,   as    London    frtg    over    the    City,  the 

atmosphere  in  which  men  tend,  by  an  inevitable  bat  indecent 

familiarisation    with  the  one  crude    force,  money,  to  love  ibt 

sense  of  any  power  or  distinction    unmeasurable   in  Its  terms. 

In  the  country,  that  crude  force  is  clothed  (and  happy  arc  lho4e 

who  have  never  known  it  but  thus  decently  clothed)  in  natural 

things  that  are  of  primitive  and  overpowering  interest  in  tbens- 

selves.      How  durable,  even  in  our  own  cosmopolitan  railroad 

da^s,  are  the  mental  habit  and  the  social  outlook  of  those  whc^ 

as  fJpoTge   EJiot  obserres   in  'Daniel  Dcronda,' have  imbibed 

something  of  this  interest  from  y<iutb   up   ai  a  '  sweet   habit   of 

the   blood,'    who    have  started,    at    the  age   when    we    are    not 

prepared  to  be  citizens  of  the  world,  with  an  anchorage  opon 

some  particular  spot  uf  ground   and    neighbourhood,  and  who 

ve  known  (may   we    not  add  ?)    but  one  Kale  of  living — 
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wtruitJiges  fullr  enjojecl  perhaps  naXy  hy  the  class  of  old- 
ctublubetl  wealth,  nnd  the  counirj  clerf^y, 

W«  iprak  of  the  people  who  '»eltle  down  '  in  the  prorincfrS, 
u  ijisiiaguUbed  not  (inlj  from  thote  opuleat  persons  who 
matXy  *  talie  places'  or  rent  'shootings'  here  and  there,  who 
ttcnre  ibe  enjoyments  Hml  dignities  ol*  the  cotintrj  without 
iirolring  iheiiuetvcs  in  the  permanent  ties  uf  landlordism,  bat 
ilto  from  the  vilU- resident.  The  villn,  and  especially  th« 
aburban  TJIIa,  means,  as  a  rule,  seclusion;  the  Inndetl  estate, 
puUiciij.  A  millionaire  living  at  a  numbered  house  in  a 
itKet  or  behind  a  ten-foul  brick  wall  inny  be  much  what  pleases 
him,  witbuut  iacurriog  odium  ur  celebrity.  It  is  in  the  rolt 
of  country  gentleman  that  the  succcssrul  Englishman  first 
unoonces  himself  as  surh,  and  appeals  to  the  suffrage*  of  bis 
CMatrymea. 

While  ihc  social  ofTects  of  the  morement  upon  ibe  wealthy 
nidille  class  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  been  remarkable,  no 
leu  curious  (if  not,  ns  has  been  suggeste<l,  ptisitivvly  confusing) 
bre  been  the  economic  effects  on  the  country  districts.  To  the 
embittered  miod  of  Cobbett,  perambulating  southern  Eoglaitd 
iitbe  twenties,  all  the  evil  and  suffering  he  saw  (such  as  could 
UK  be  only  found  in  our  most  uvercrowiled  citie«)  appeared 
•Imnble  from  legislation  in  favour  of  the  landed  interest. 
'Only  ID  8  sinking  land  .  .  .a  land  of  castes  and  Corn  Kills,' sayi 
■be  author  of  '  Corn  Law  Rhymes,' could  such  a  poem  as  the 
"Splendid  Village"  [1858]  have  been  conceived  or  written.' 
Bu  now,  in  days  when  cattcs  and  Corn  Hills  seem  at 
oh*«|«te  a*  serfdom,  a  bad  landlord  is,  we  lake  it,  one  who 
'im  lo  make  a  business  of  landwiwning,  which  shuuld  be,  aa 
Mt.  Gladstone  once  hinted,  the  occupation  ol  those  who  have 
otber  sources  of  income,  who  have,  in  fact,  ilone  with  making 
UQwy.  And  a  good  landlord,  the  best,  at  any  rate,  is  one 
"bo'rans'  a  whole  estate  cheerfully  and  liberally  with  the 
^niuiu  of  'something  in  the  City.* 

To  the  inhabitants  of  the  inudern  '  splendid  villajfe ' — one  of 
tjiow,  let  us  say  (for  there  arc  such),  where  wages  have  con- 
Dnsed  tu  rise  while  their  agricultural  value  has  steadily  declined 
~-it  matters  little  whence  comes  the  wealth  that  is  so  judiciously 
''Pflied,  whether  from  the  una-aaing  looms  of  Manchester  or 
t^oriiky  speculations  of  the  Hnad.  The  'town,'  in  briel,  may 
bsve  Certain  grievances  of  its  own,  in  modern  times,  against 
''^'country';  but,  ethics  and  economics  apart,  it  seems  good 
^  w  that  in  England  (as  a  foreign  critic  cited  in  the  '  H-ural 
^fc'  remarks)  'the  country  is  not  regarded  fn>m  a  purely 
*'>lu»riui  point  of  rtew.'     No  one  would  think  of  it  nowadays 
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%i  merely  Qseful ;  and,  indeed,  our  provinces  nerer  were—* 
the  foreign  eye — cultivntcd  or  inhabited  after  that  fishion. 
That  *in  Knginnd  everybody  loves  the  country '  i*  ilooUlen 
true  enough,  (hough  a  satirial  of  1S09  has  anticipated  us  ta  tbe 
inevitable  reflection  that  '  the  love  of  rural  scenes  seldom  m- 
dominaies  in  the  merchant  lit]  he  has  rcalistrd  an  itomeotF 
fortune'  The  country  place,  in  fact,  attracts  tbe  millionaire 
more  than  the  country  ;  and  firil  and  foremost  among  tlif 
BttractioDs  of  a  lar^  establishment  must  certainly  be  reckooa] 
the  plposurrs  of  a  bospilality  which  is  regarried  by  Mr.  Hovill 
as  something  probably  unique  in  the  civilised  world,  ii 
respect  of  scale,  practical  comfort,  aud  sociability.  The 
Knglisbman  in  town,  said  Washington  Iri'in^,  is  alwsn 
in  a  hurry,  and  seldom  shows  his  best  side.  It  is  In  tbe 
county,  the  home  ol  leisure,  under  tbe  sanctity  of  one  roo^ 
that  British  reserve  is  thawed,  that  friendships  are  maile,  bv 
*  doing  something'  together.  It  is  here,  and  here  only,  thai 
you  may  meet  almost  all  kinds  of  persons  and  find  ibem— 
owing  to  the  freedom  and  variety  of  the  life — at  their  easf- 
*Staying  about'  lo  such  purpose  is,  in  fact,  a  liberal  education, 
and  tbe  modern  country  pince  is  a  sort  of  university,  whaiF 
terms  coincide,  more  or  less,  with  vacation  time  rlsewbere, 

Bui  when  we  consider  what  is  usually  done  at  such  seasooi, 
we  are  reminded  that  our  typical  islander  is  not  recreated  hj 
repose,  by  Tusculan  discussions,  or  tbe  contemplation  of  natOR. 
His  vigorous  nature  retjuires  an  excitement  that  stirs  its  depthi, 
not  to  say  an  occasionat  draught  from  the  pure  wellspriogt  of 
primitive  savagery.  Parallel  with  tbe  historical  developmeolof 
the  civilised  Knglisbman  from  bis  piratical  tire-eating  ancetton 
is  tbe  contemporary  and  continuous  evolution  of  tbe  fine  flowff  of 
modem  culture  and  intelligence  out  of  tbe  splendid  raw  maiensi 
of  healthy  Philistinism  bred  in  the  atmosphere  of  field  sporu. 
The  intensity  of  tbe  hold  these  have  over  ui  can  sf^arccly  I* 
realisefl  unless  we  try  to  think  of  the  'country '  (which  to  mUT 
of  us  has  no  other  meaning  whatever)  without  tbem.  Olt"" 
sports  may  train  tbe  body  (though  games  arc  no  longer  the 
characteristic  monopoly  of  tbe  country,  and  tbe  best  criclH 
and  football  are  played  in  large  towns),  but  have  not  tlx 
fascinating  wildness,  the  savage  charm  of  these.  Advanan^ 
humanity,  it  must  honestly  be  admitted,  has  not  extinguish 
in  us  a  certain  pleasure  in  the  mere  destruction  of  life.  It  t*' 
only  secure  that  a  balance  shall  be  struck  between  the  waffrnap- 
on  one  side  and  the  recreation  on  tbe  other. 

Is  there  something  subtly  debasing  in  our  tremendous  addidio*- 
to  the  *  killing  pastimes '  ?     '  Mange  du  gibier  si  tn  reux,*  vroi*' 
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XorJ  Chester6elt]  to  bis  »on,  *  mais  ne  toil  pa*  ton  propre 
Imacher.*  That  exquisite  mnnneriat  cannot  have  ftpprvciatefl 
ttir  iinmen84>  <1ifrusion  of  simple  and  lienlch^'  p1^asurt>,  social 
amity,  robust  phvsique,  and  even  scienlific  knowledge  for  which 
lhr^  pastime  of  shooting,  as  popularlv  prnctised  (to  say  nncbing 
©f  the  not  so  very  gentle  art  of  I  lie  angler),  is  really  respon«ible? 
■Hawker,  Maxwell,  Scrope,  Murray,  such  Englishmen '  (says 
k  critic  qooted  abore)  *  have  written  the  game-books  of  all 
nstions,'  But  there  is  point  in  LnnI  Chesterfield's  sneer.  The 
easy  destruction  iit  large  quantities  of  defenceless  animals  will 
never  rank  as  a  sport  of  the  first  order.  The  utmost  skill 
displaved  io  it  ran  scarcely  niusc  more  admiration  than  that  of 
the  first-class  billiard  player;  and,  all  said  and  done,  as  an 
exercise  of  the  finest  qualities  in  man,  it  is  no  more  comparable 
lo  the  great  and  cbaracrtprislic  national  sport  of  fox-hunling  than 
a  game  of  bowls  is  comparable  to  a  stiff  Alpine  rlimb. 

The   'image    of    war,'   as    the    father    of    the    modern    chase 

described  it,  derives  a  mysterious  glamour  doubtless  from  the 

alliance    of  the    human    biped    with    the    most    powerfnl    and 

excitable  (and  one  of  the  most  beautiful)  of  domesticated  antmaJs; 

and  the  conception  of  the  *  great  horse'  as  the  'ornament  of 

daixling  wealth'  is  one  which  the  English  aristocracy  shares 

with  that  of  ancient  Greece.     To  ride  stmigUl  across  wmntry 

after    the    fashion    of   our    Tom    Smithy    Mr.    Osbaldeston,  or 

Jdbn  Warde  of  Squerries,  is  not  merely  to  indulge  an  instinct 

«  to  exhibit    dexterity.     The  man    who    can    follow    hounds 

isccessfnily  most  have  some  at  least  of  the  qualities  necessary 

lAt  pioneer  or  a  leader  of  men.     Some  such  solid  merit  seems 

t«  be  the  rational  jusiification  for  thai  enthusiasm  which,  for 

Haajple,  at  the  great  Rnlleston  meet  in  H>40,  brought  together 

ui  army  of  two  thousand  splendidly  mounted  sportsmen  (about 

•  third  of  them  in  pink)  inclading  some  of  the  best  bloorl  of 

Eigland,  to  do  honour  to  the  greatest  fox-hunter  ever  known. 

•fce  rery  heau  idM,  moreover,  nf  his  class — landlord,  athlete, 

tridteter,   boxer,  yachtsman,  M.P.,  and    M.I'MI.,  who    quoted 

Uotace   in    the   field,  and,  up  to  (he  age  of  seventy,  vaulted 

^^  bis  hack  lo  his  humeri     'i'here  is  something  positively 

"otoeric  about  such  a  type,  first  developi^d,  as  has  been  said,  in 

tile  good    n)d  days  of   nineteenth-century  sport,  but  probably 

■«  jet  extinct.     At  any  rate,  the  keenness  for  the  sport  has  not 

y^wined,  for  there  are  about  twice  as  many  packs  of  foxhounds 

U  tb«  country  now   as    (here   were  at   the  date    of  Asahcton 

ith's   death    thirty    years    ago ;    and    the    increase    of   these 

^^ -liluiions,    from    a    score    or    so,    as    'Cecil'    estimates,    at 

Ine  Vginning  of  the  century,  to  two  hundret]  odd  (exclusive 
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of  itaghntindft)  in  IS98,  is — apart  rrom  the  stupendoui  develop* 
meat  uf  athletics — a  singular  testimonial  to  the  supcrBaou 
energy  ami  Animal  spirits  nf  the  well-to-do  classes.  \nl  all  the 
actual  warfare  in  which  the  Empire  involves  us,  not  all  our 
expeditions  ami  explorations  into  the  remotest  beigbta  aod 
wildest  deserts  of  the  globe,  are  ennugfa  to  exhaast  ihts  energy] 
there  is  scnrcel^-  any  unpleasant  climate  or  sensational  predict' 
tnent  in  which  we  shall  nut  find  some  more  or  less  spotting 
and  rountr^-bred  specimen  of  the  race  busily  'drinking  op 
eisii  *  or  '■riding  a  crorwiile,'  like  Mr.  Chatles  VVaterlon,  with 
experience  acquired  in  'hnniing  with  Lord  Darlington's  fox* 
hounds.' 

Yet  are  we  more  than  ever  by  force  of  international  circum- 
stances  a  nation  of  shop-keepers,  devoted  bv  fate  to  those 
*  setlcntnry  and  wilhiii-<]our  arts'  which,  as  ihr  shrewdest  of 
our  thinkers  has  said,  '  have  in  tlieir  nature  a  contrariety  to  a 
military  disposition.'  For  '  warlike  people  arc  a  little  idle, 
and  lore  danger  better  than  travail.*  '  Neither,'  is  the  impartaol 
conclusion,  'must  they  be  too  much  broken  of  it,  if  they  shall 
be  preserved  in  vigour.'  Here,  then,  is  a  distinct  plea  for  the 
elaborate  orgnnisittion  and  enjovment  (ns  the  goal  of  our 
flho[i-kepping)  nf  a  life  Br>mcwhat  idle,  in  which  the  cm^rgetic 
temperament  may  lie  fallow,  to  be  softened  by  the  simpler 
influences  of  nature  and  ploughed  up  by  the  Berserk  passloas 
of  sport. 

Lord  V'eruUm's  moral  is  at  any  rate  that  enforced  by  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  most  significant  of  modem  writers. 
Mr.  Kipling,  who  has  interpreted  to  us  so  much  of  our  Imperial 
life  and  rctpHnsibilitieo,  is  quite  determined  that,  in  so  far  as 
be  is  concerned,  a  '  poor  little  sireet-bred  people,  .  .  .  who  only 
England  know,' shall  not  b«  *  too  much  broken'  of  such  lore 
of  danger  as  may  survive  among  them.  And  when  he  paioU 
for  us,  against  the  well-known  Oriental  background,  bis  most 
•rtual  ideal  of  healthy  Knglish  Philistinism,  the  heroic,  the 
lovable,  the  self-forgetlul  young  Pnladin,  pure  in  heart  aod 
mind,  bkiUed  at  keeping  his  pores  open  and  his  mouth  shot, 
it  is  with  little  misgiving  that  we  follow  the  soldier  boy  back 
lo  that  home  whence  indeeil  no  student  of  England  would 
hesitate  lo  derive  him — lo  the  familiar  *  place  in  the  cotuiiry,* 
lit  up  by  the  tastefully  shaded  glamour  of  ancestral  wealth, 
tbc  home  of  unde>-keepers,  dng-boytt,  tender-mouiUrd  six-year- 
olds,  *mtnt-saucc  lawns,'  strictly  preserved  tmut-streains,  and 
landaus  with  '  a  hot  Sunday  smell  on  the  leather.' 

Here,  however,  Mr.  Kipling  is  only  croasing  the  tra.il  of  mn 
vider  and   icarcely  less   popular   romancer,  faeiU  prmeept  in 
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hii  own  line,  ae«ing  that  he  seizril  more  luccessfallj'  than 
anjr  other  upon  all  (hat  waa  best  in  sporting  and  rural  life 
and  made  it  into  a  part  of  clean  nineteeath-centur^  literatare. 
VVhilc  thp  simultantfoaa  puhlicatinn  of  two  nev  edttioni  of 
the  late  Major  Wh^lv-Mclville's  novels  (to  «aj-  nothing  of  a 
perfect  galaxjr  uf  sporting  enc^rlop^ias)  prores  that  the  taste 
for  country  life — or  at  nnr  rale  for  its  mntrtnplation  in  litera- 
ture—-slill  nourishes  amnnj;  us,  on  the  other  hand  the  <)ate  of  (he 
first  appearance  of  'The  Interpreter,'  of  '  Holm  by  House,'  of 
*  Kaic  Caventry,'  and  of  *  Higby  Or&nd,'  irill  remind  us  that  the 
old-vorltl  witchery  of  these  romances  harrtly  belongs  to  the 
present  highly  conscious  generation.  If  any  novelist  ever  did 
pluck  and  preservo  for  his  countrvmen  the  full  ripe  bloom  of  a 
definite  XM-ial  phiMioinvnon,  VVtiyic-Melville  did  that  for  the 
ntbtut  jolty  Philistinism  surrounding  modern  sport,  and  more 
especially  (for  is  not  the  hero  in  bis  best  novels  a  horse?)  the 
t|>ort  of  hunting.  It  is  no  wonder  cbcn  that  he  is  widely 
popular.  Probably  among  no  other  pe<iple  in  the  world  do 
CDoatTv  tnten-sls  and  enlhusiKims, country-bred  vigour  and  animal 
spirits,  so  pen'ade  and  dominate  town  life. 

A  ronnd  of  visits  in  Knglish  homes  would  probably  convince 
the  intelligent  foreign  critic — to  whom  we  bare  appealed  to 
often — that  there  ate  few  secrets  of  art,  custom,  trade,  or 
natural  history  that  have  not  been  thoroughly  explored  and 
exploited  by  some  representative  or  other  of  the  class  that 
maintains  two  homes.  liefore  all  these  interests  and  activities, 
before  the  mi»dem  appreriation  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  the 
great  national  spoit  was,  and  flourished.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  estimate  how  much  the  nation  owes  to  it,  bow  much  even 
those  residents  in  the  provioces  owe  who  care  least  about  the 
destruction  of  game  or  vermin  in  any  form,  tor  '  the  country,' 
as  a  social  institution,  was  made,  as  we  hare  endeavoured  to 
show,  long  ago,  when  the  Tory  f<>x-hunter,  so  familiar  to  renders 
of  Addison,  was  a  recognised  order  in  the  Slate.  Perhaps,  as 
the  ancient  Romans  erected  monuments  to  that  interesting  and, 
in  life,  repuUivc  animal,  the  goose,  because  its  cackling  on  a 
famous  occasion  saved  the  Capitol,  we  arc  justified  in  raising  the 
memorial,  ten  pfrfunitiSt  of  a  whole  modern  literature  (valu- 
able and  venerable  already,  in  the  blue  and  red  cloth  of  the 
forties  and  fifties)  to  that  sacrosanct  animal,  the  fox.  It  seems 
not  unlikely  that  be  saved  the  country  at  the  expense  of  his 
ibouiand  lives,  by  bringing  together,  aye,  and  keeping 
together  (in  a  sense  deejier  than  that  understood  by  the  immortal 
Jorrocks)  '  people  as  wouldn't  otherwise  me«t.* 

*  'Ilie  ICngttsb  tenant,'  observed  Mirabeau  in  17^2, '  would  fight 
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for  bis  lord  to  the  ilenth ' — one  reason  certaialy  beiaff  tbat  bf 
inw  iind  undcrttood  a  girat  deal  of  him.  About  the  saiof 
iiin^  a  writer  in  (lie  '  Afonlhljr  Review,'  a«  Peter  Beckford  telti 
us,  proposed  (possibly'  for  the  hundredth  time)  that  *  featJ  of 
Bgilitj  should  be  substituted  for  our  inhamnn  nnd  barbanmi 
field*8ports.  The  Idea  is  a  pleasing  one.  *  Feats  of  agtiitjr* 
artr  not  nc<;lef:lcd  bv  Die  present  generation,  either  in  thii 
country  or  among  our  cousins  arrois  the  seas.  Vet,  recognising 
— as  it  is  wise  i*)T  all  creatures  to  rerognise — thi^  limitatioot 
as  well  HB  the  potentialities  of  our  peculiar  nature,  we  need 
scarcely  regret  that  such  a  reform  was  nftver  cftrried  oat 
But  for  the  ineradicable  barbaric  element  in  a  warlike 
people,  givfn  over,  on  a  scalt?  which  Bacon  could  never  hare 
anticipated,  to  *  gedentarr  and  witliin-dnor  arts,  commerciaUtni 
might  have  consumed  us.  Asshirtoii  Suiitb  and  'Jack  Myttoo' 
(port  wine  and  all)  are  perhaps  the  true  antidote  to  Mr.  Pud- 
snap  and  Sir  Gorgius  Midas. 

It  seems  historically  certain  that  during  an  advanced  stage 
of  her  transformation  from  an  agricultural  to  a  commercial 
nation,  Rn^l.-inrt  to  some  extent  lost  herself.  In  the  social 
satire  of  Dickens  and  Tlinckeray — to  say  nothing  of  Carljle, 
Kingslcy,  and  Ruikin — one  may  trace  a  certain  alarmist  and 
</^x(7n'eTj/e  attitude  towards  the  prodigies  of '  nourelle  rtchesse' 
conjured  up  in  their'  racing  railroad 'days,  as  if  these  phcooroens 
were  imperfectly  anderatood  and  not  easy  to  be  classed, 
lorreasing  familiarity  has  since  shown  us  tbat  the  New- 
broom,  the 'Squire  Mushrocm,' the  self-made 'parvenu,' whose 
independence  of  the  traditional  route  to  respectability  seems  al 
fit»X  to  strike  so  discordant  a  note  in  'Old  England,'  the 
millionaire  product  of  railways,  beer,  or  soap  (a  force  inexpres- 
sible at  first  except  in  terms  of  thousands  a  year)  is  after  alt 
only  our  old  friend  J<din  Bull  in  another  costume,  with  the  old 
aggressive  and  the  old  assimilating  energies,  renewing  bis  youth 
like  the  eagle.  The  passion  for  ruling,  that  last  infirmity  of 
his  noble  mind,  for  expanding  his  individualist  self  in  sntne 
sphere  or  other  to  its  fullest  power,  doubtless  infects  all  bis  social 
ideals.  But  if  we  are  still  to  develupe  from  oar  aristocracy  the 
demi-gods  required  for  the  duties  and  enterprises  of  world- 
wide empire,  much  may  surely  1>c  said  for  that  particular  social 
instinct  winch  so  persistently  cherishes  the  romance  of 
feudalism  and  adapts  it  to  the  true  needs  of  democracy. 
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TO  the  great  majoritj^  of  English  readers,  who  are  content 
with  the  information  about  foreign  affaira  provided  in  the 
standard  biittories  of  Lord  Stanbnpe  and  Mr.  Lecky,  supple- 
mentrd  with  a  Tew  political  anecdotes  derived,  at  second-band, 
from  Horace  Walpule  or  Lord  iMalmesbury,  the  diplomatic 
bisturj  of  the  eigbtecntb  century  must  always  remain  a  se<ilcd 
book.  Tu  the  smaller  number  of  serious  student*  who  have 
grappled  with  Noordrn,  Ranke,  and  Onckcn,  and  who  are 
more  or  leas  familiar  with  such  additional  sources  as  the 
printed  cuirFS]x>ndencL*  of  the  fwriud,  the  RejKjrts  of  tbe 
Historical  MSS,  Cumuiissiou,  aiid  even  with  the  Foreign 
CorrespimilcDce  in  the  Record  Office,  the  need  for  fuller 
information  upon  most  of  tbe  eventful  phases  in  the  diplomatic 
relations  uf  this  country  with  foreign  rivals  or  allies  must  be 
only  too  apparent. 

The  policy  of  the  elder  Pitt  in  that  famous  ministry  which 
closed  with  the  dramatic  scenes  of  Onu>bcr  1761  has  often 
been  critically  examined,  and  its  reiulcs  have  been  minutely 
described.  IJy  general  consent  the  crisis  of  the  history  of 
England  in  the  years  between  1757  and  1761  was  also  tbe 
crisis  in  Ibat  statesman's  life.  All  that  went  before  belongs  to 
a  period  of  advance,  and  all  that  followed  after  is  affected  by  a 
reaction  which  is  marked  by  disease  and  premature  decay.  If 
there  was  cviT  a  personal  incident  in  tbe  history  of  any  nation 
which  deserved  to  be  studied  by  recourse  to  every  conceivable 
source  of  information,  it  is  the  secret  history  of  the  causes  and 
effects  of  Pitt's  resignation.  This  bas  nut  yet  been  done. 
From  the  lists  nf  authorities  annexed  tu  ihe  works  of  tbe 
various  historians,   cssajisu,   aoil    biographers  by  whom   the 
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subject  hu  been  snp^clalljr  treated,  we  know  the  roaterUU  tlul 
baVf>  been  used.  But  otbcr  uiatvriaU  exiit.  We  mar  for  ibt 
BiomeDt  distniss  ttic  wbulv  serica  of  conte[U|M>rar^'  memom, 
with  tbe  later  bisturios,  biofirnphira,  and  cuayi,  fnmi  Uiu 
survey-.  We  are  dealing  witb  facts,  not  opinions,  even  if  tfarje 
are  marked  by  'tbe  lumber  merits  of  bisiortcal  cumpanititm ' 
Tbcrefort',  instead  of  the  literature  of  hearsay,  let  us  exainiar 
tbe  irvidence  of  texts. 

Wc  are  all  agreed  as  to  tbe  importance  of  ibcse  texts,  thoufti 
Tcr^  few  of  us  have  any  idea  of  tbeir  nature  or  «xt«nL  To 
most  people  tbey  mean  the  Sutv  Papers  in  tbe  Heuurd  Office, 
but  we  shall  presently  see  thai  a  very  lurfji.-  pftrtion  of  ibe  Slate 
Papers  are  not  in  the  Rword  Office  at  all.  They  are  koown  ti> 
a  few  |wrsons  under  other  titles,  as  Lanailowne,  Townshend, 
Chatham,  Mitchell,  and  NewcastEc  Papers,  but  not  as  'Stale 
Papers.'  Converaely,  the  correbpondencc  which  has  remained 
in  official  custody  is  not  identified  in  our  minds  with  tbe  papers 
of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  And  yet  it  is  alt  nnr  whether  tbe 
despatches  from  or  to  Foreign  Miaiaters  of  the  Southern  De- 
partment arc  labelled  '  Foreign  Correspondence*  of  France, 
b|Miin,  Portugal,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Tuicjiny,  Venice,  Italian 
States,  or  wbelber  they  appear  as  the  Chatham  iiapers  in  tbe 
Pringle  collection  or  as  the  tlgremont  papers  in  the  Leconficld 
collection.  Similarly  the  correspondence  of  tbe  Nortbero 
Department  supplements  the  Holdernesse  pnjiers  in  tbe  Leeds 
collection  and  the  Bute  papers  in  the  Harrowby  collection. 
In  each  ca»e  the  papers  in  piivate  custody  fill  gajn  in  the 
official  scries  to  which  they  all.  equally  belong.  But  besides 
the  papers  of  the  two  Secretaries  of  State  there  are  the  legaiioo 
archives  of  various  Ministers  which  have  been  separated  in  the 
same  way.  To  give  omUy  two  instances  in  point,  (here  are 
the  Mitchell  and  Horace  Mann  collections  in  tbe  British 
Museum  and  the  Record  Office.  Thirdly  there  are  several  great 
intleprndent  collections  which  contain  foreign  correspondence 
OS  well  as  tbe  Stale  papers  of  other  departments,  sucb  as  tbe 
Newcastle  papers  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Lansdowne 
papers  at  Lansdowne  House.  Lastly  there  are  minor  collections 
which  have  preserved  stray  notices  of  loreign  p'lUtics  and  even 
tbe  texts  of  important  despatches.  Under  this  bead  mat  be 
mentioned  the  maiuismpts  of  Lord  Kollo,  Lord  George  Sack- 
rilte,  Edward  Weston,  and  Lord  Calhcart. 

These  are  tbe  chief  manuscript  soarces  for  tbe  foreign 
correspondence  of  the  period  only,  and  theae  are  Knglisb 
sources  only.  To  complete  our  surrey  we  should  hare  to  exainiae 
tbe   arcbires  of  tbe  corresponding    tCoropean   capitals.     Thia 
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it  all  the  innre  tinp<iTtant  fur  the  tnattor  in  banil, 
flj  u  Pitt'i  Cft«p  notoriously  drprntlwl  upon  ilu>  cTulence 
lin  in;erce[)te<]  ilesjt^tchef  of  the  Bourbon  agents,  whose 
*atl  iiiitrurtions  slinuhl  he  read  in  rxlensv  in  the  archircs 
r<^p)*ccivR  gnvernntenta.  But  fort^i^n  affairs  did  not 
tbi:  whole  of  Chatham's  energv,  nor  du  they  eoable  as  to 
tlie  whole  of  his  characteristic  ministerial  system.  The 
fur  the  elucidation  of  hi*  remarkable  colonial  policy, 
oishiDg  success  as  a  military  and  naval  urgmaiaer,  and 
routine  of  his  nffiria]  life  during  those  three  memor. 
1  ttbea  the  solid  foundations  of  the  greatest  empire  of 
limes  were  laid  in  a  room  in  Si.  James's  Square,  bare  to 
in  other  divisions  of  the  official  records,  and  in  other 
of  family  papers,  connected  with  the  service*  of 
rl  Keppcl,  Amherst,  LigiiniiT,  and  Townsbcnd.  Here, 
e  metliod  of  investigation  is  the  same,  the  technical 
Isclions  of  the  ofliiial  records  aru  muliinlicd,  and  the  circle 
iai  eorrespondf^nts  is  considerably  en1arf;e<l. 
Of  course  everything  in  this  list  of  sources  is  supposed  to  be 
ova.  Possibly  alt  of  them  have  been  exatninetl  bv  one 
RadrDt  or  another  for  differont  purposes.  Tito  qur-ation  before 
Hu:  Have  they  all  been  collated  and  weighed  and  used  for 
the  purpose  of  an  historical  estimate  of  the  causes  of  Chatham's 
Kiignatiun  on  the  question  of  the  declaration  of  war  against 
$|nui  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1761  ?  To  this  question  there 
cm  be  onl^  one  answer. 

In  tbe  spring  of  the  year  1761  the  Seven  Years'  VVar,  which 

bid  brgun  with  sucb  illsucccss  for  fCngland,  was  drawing  to  a 

tiiamphant  close.     The    earl)    loss    of    Minorca,   and  tbe  still 

more  disastrous  loss  of  colonial  prestige,  of    financial    credit, 

toil  of  confidence  in  the  honesty  and  ability  of  iiur  rulers,  bad 

ken  wipetl  out  by  a  long  series  of   victories    and    conauestt 

a  erery  quarter  of  the  globe.      In  America  anti    in   India  we 

Ibd  wrestefl  empires  from  tbe  French,  we  liad  swept  their  Heets 

bom  tbe  Atlantic   and   the   Channel,    we  had   threatened   their 

i^y  coasts ;  while  in  Germany  British  regiments  had   fought 

*ilh  distinction  on  the   side  of  the  great    Protestant  hero,  as 

Ca^lishuen  had  fought  before  under  Henry  IV  and  Gustavus 

Adolpbus.     But  the  time  had  come  for  Kngland  to  rest  on  these 

(iard>earned  laurels,  if  peace  might  be  secured  with  honour  and 

advantage  lo  herself  and  to  her  ally. 

It  baa  often  been  stated  that  tbe  main  obstacle  to  peace  lav  in 
^be  superb  self-confidence  of  tbe  English  Minister  and  in  tbe 
^igh  demands  imjmsed  by  him  on  a  vanquished  but  nroud- 
•piriied    foe.     It  is  true  that  Pitt's    rejection    of    the    French 
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termi,  ami  his  prepar»tion»  for  a  further  war  witb  Spaio,  hvm 
been  held  justified  hj  what  followed  ;  but  the  extciuiun  oltbt 
war  maj  have  been  equally  due  to  the  failure  a(  Bute  to  cam 
out  a  conciliainry  policy,  and  in  an^  case  wc  ought  to  diitiaguiit 
between  the  forecoiu  of  Pin  in  his  conduct  of  these  negotiaiiou 
and  his  action  upon  the  facts  that  were  positively  but  tectetli 
known  to  him. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  review  here,  even  in  the  brieleu 
way,  the  ttrms  of  these  negotiations,  which  were  conducted  aitb 
petulance  and  insincerity  on  the  one  side  and  witb  a  lofty 
candnur  on  tlie  other.  The  texts  liave  been  published  witb 
tolerable  completeness  :n  several  well-known  work*  of  refereact, 
and  the  unpublished  treaty  papers  which  should  have  aocom- 
panied  ihem  will  be  found  amongftt  the  State  papers  oftfar 
period,  together  with  those  private  intelligences  which  will  be 
presently  referred  to.  A  pi^rusal  vi  these  evidences  shows  thil 
the  purpose  of  the  negotiations  and  the  circumstances  of  tiie 
times  were  disadvantageous  and  dangerous  to  the  honour  tvl 
interests  of  this  country.  The  subsequent  admission  of  a  secnt 
understanding  between  the  Bourbon  Courts  is  a  sufliclent  pn<of 
of  the  duplicity  of  their  Ministers,  even  if  we  admit  that  ibe 
foreign  view  uf  the  questions  at  issue  did  out  and  could  oot 
receive  a  perfectly  fair  hearing  in  this  country. 

The  initial  stages  of  the  [ireliininarjes  had  been  condoctsd 
with  apparent  cordiality  on  both  sides.  At  the  same  tiw 
Pitt's  position  was  one  of  calm  reserve.  The  overtures  hd 
come  from  the  other  side,  and  he  intended  to  hear  them  aot 
and  give  them  a  decide<l  answer  once  for  all.  He  would 
not  be  drawn  into  a  diplomatic  game  of  move  and  couotei* 
muve  in  the  mere  statement  of  preliminaries,  and  we  caaaai 
doubt  that  he  had  good  reasons  for  pursuing  this  coune. 
One  of  bis  instructions  to  Hans  Stanley  is  that  the  Eoglllk 
agent  shall  be  pwrticulur  in  exacting  the  same  respect  for  bb 
own  missiuu  as  that  which  is  shown  to  the  representativei  of 
any  other  Court,  such  as  that  of  Spain.  Again,  the  Minister  ii 
to  give  a  '  watchful  attention  to  the  conduct  aud  motions  of  At 
Spanish  anihassBdor  there.'  From  these  instructions  it  B^lM 
be  easily  inferred  that  Pitt  bad  some  cause  for  dislrustiag  tk 
attitude  of  Spain,  and  what  this  cause  was  may  be  dcsiit 
gathered  from  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  precetlia| 
twelve  months. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pitt  was  in  earnest  in  his  wtifa  O 
conciliate  the  Court  of  Madrid.  For  two  years  past,  thing*  had  sot 
been  going  well  between  the  twocouatries.  The  old  preteosiuU 
of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  which  bad  been  so  rudely  dispeHc^ 
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bj  English  adventurer!  during  ttro  centuriet,  bad  been  revirecl ; 
uitl  immediate  satisfaction  for  alleged  trespasses  was  demanded 
in  terms  which  implied  that  this  would  be  the  prire  of  her 
cnnlinue<l  neutrality'.  The  situation  in  January  1761  was 
aJieadr.  a*  Bristol  truly  observetl,  *  very  critical.'  Mysterioai 
comnjunications  were  passing  between  the  Rourbnn  powers,  and 
Spain  was  ostenUtiously  arming;.  Rut  Pitt  would  not  be  btufTMl. 
He  knew,  lu  Burgbley  and  Cromwell  had  known  before  him, 
the  real  impntenre  of  the  Spanish  power,  and  he  declined  to 
^i^e  a  satisfaction  that  was  demanded  «ith  veiled  menaces.  At 
tbe  same  time  be  wished  tu  treat  Spain  fairly,  and  even  to 
soothe  her  injured  pride.  Bristol  was  instracted  to  point  out 
tbe  reasons  wblcb  mode  a  written  reply  at  present  inexpedient. 
Heacefal  relations  were  not  likely  to  be  promoted  by  *des 
reponses  trop  ezactes  a  des  propositions  peu  amicales/  or  by 
*  des  refus  abitulus  d'uu  cotd,  it  des  de  in  amies  inatlmissibles  de 
Tauire.'  Instead  of  oSering  the  formal  explanation  demanded, 
the  Minister  was  authorised  to  state  that  tbe  English  King 
desired  only  to  exchange  views  with  his  brother  of  Spain  on  all 
matters  of  international  interest  with  perfect  frankness  and 
cordiality.  Finally,  as  a  prcinf  that  British  p*>licy  was  '  actuated 
by  eanduur  and  magnnniuiity  in  every  priKeed ing,'  Bristol  was 
directeil  to  hand  to  the  Spanish  Minister  his  official  instructions 
from  bis  Government. 

It  is  possible  that  ibis  last  stroke  was  designed  by  Pittas 
a  decisive  test  of  the  peaceful  intentions  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  if  such  was  bis  purpose  it  was  entirely 
successful.  His  proffered  conBdence  was  declined,  and  with  a 
burst  of  passion  the  Spanish  Minister  exclaimed  that  Spain 
bad  been  neutral  too  long,  since  that  neutrality  had  permitted 
successes  'which  had  blinded  the  British  Ministers'  to  all 
seose  of  moderation,  in  tbeir  treatment  of  friendly  powers  and 
vanfjuisbed  enemies  alike.  From  this  moment  I  itt  clearly 
saw  that  Spain  was  preparing  to  interfere  in  the  war  with 
France,  in  order  to  rescue  the  prize  that  was  within  his  grasp, 
and  he  took  his  measures  accordingly. 

There  are  many  indications  in  tbe  unpublished  correspon- 
deace  of  this  period  that  Pitt  had  based  bis  hopes  of  an 
honourable  peace,  not  upon  the  wisdom  of  sovereigns  whose 
petulance  and  vanity  and  whose  dependence  on  worthless 
lavonrites  rendered  them  contemptible  though  not  negligible 
quantities,  but  upon  an  appeal  to  tbe  sound  sense  and 
patriotism  of  their  Foreign  Alinisters.  lo  the  course  of  these 
negotiations  he  seems  to  address  himself  directly  to  Cboiseul 
and  to  Wail,   as  though    be    was    aware    that    their    personal 
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convictions  were  at  Icut  sccrctlj  in  faroar  of  peace.  Intkii 
no  doubt  he  was  guided  bj  the  opinions  of  his  own  ft{(m, 
and  in  tbt«  direction  he  prohabl^r  ventured  tuo  far.  Fiir 
words  do  not  make  fast  treaties,  and  in  any  case  ndlhtr 
Chuiseul  nor  Wall  enjoyed  a  tithe  of  the  freedom  of  actioa 
on  which  the  English  Secretary  himself  could  rely.  Moreom 
sriitim<>nts  of  honour  or  of  pride  prompted  the  foreign  stateaaen 
lu  impose  checks  upon  their  personal  feelings  which  tbe 
British  Ministers  at  NLidrid  and  Versailles  were  inclined  to 
discount  somewhat  too  l're<-Iy.  Vet,  were  it  not  possible  in 
this  waj  to  explain  the  hopes  of  peace  really  entertalurd  in 
ofhcinl  qiinrters,  the  whole  of  the  negotiations  to  that  end  woflU 
aj>pear  ia  the  light  of  a  diplomatic  comedy. 

The  scene  opens  upon  the  secret  council  at  Versailln  b 
which  Choiseul  is  fxjxiunding  ihe  plan  of  the  London  raissioo, 
intended  uuly  to  gain  time  fur  concerting  measures  with  Sp«in 
The  notorious  Bussy  is  chosen  as  an  agent  who,  at  the  outte:, 
will  be  cordially  distrusted  and  disliked.  His  part  «i)l  br 
to  demonstnite  the  injustice  of  these  sentiments,  and,  tHkiD; 
advantage  of  a  conse(|uent  revulsion  of  feeling,  to  foster  tbe 
growing  Conriction  that  France  means  well  but  has  been  unfutU 
treated  by  the  imperious  Minister.  By  his  cheerrulness  *a& 
patience  he  will  even  win  the  toleration  of  the  grim  Secrptm 
himself,  whom  he  has  saved  from  *  spoiling  a  holiday '  devote 
lu  'children  and  hay-making'  by  going  down  tn  see  him  at  bit 
beloved  Haies.  By  a  hundred  little  attentions,  and  by  « 
niiiinpi-achuble  discretion,  he  will  gain  the  confidence  of  I'iltt 
crollesgues  and  rivals  in  the  Cabinet.  'Vie  may  possibly  btte 
the  happy  art  to  make  them  stand  for  figures  in  our  arithmetic, 
though  they  only  sund  fur  cyphers  now.'  He  cannot  becipfCtpJ 
to  *  fathom  that  bottomless  Pitt,  that  has  a  source  sufficieot  to 
deluge  half  the  globe,'  but  he  may  'know  the  depths  of  ibe 
others.'  He  will  fan  their  jealousy  by  expatiating  oo  tli' 
greatness  of  the  Minister  who  can  assume  '  a  dignity  su[)rriorK> 
nobility '  through  the  support  of  'the  mercantile  part  of  ■b' 
nation,  and  he  will  secretly  taunt  them  by  the  assumption  lb>t 
Pitt  is  the  only  Minister  who  is  able  to  carry  on  the  war  m'i^ 
activity  and  success,  the  war  of  which  all  the  credit  and  sU 
the  glory  are  assigned  to  one  man  alone. 

Then  the  scene  changes  to  Madrid,  and  we  see  Genernl  Wsl' 
in  his  office  on  the  Prndo,  closeted  with  the  Earl  of  Briswl : 
regretting  that  hin  duty  towards  bis  adopted  country  c»ropni 
him  to  suppress  his  real  sentiments  tuwanls  England  and  ba 
friend  the  English  envoy.  Office  at  the  Escurtal  is  no!  a  b(u 
of  roses,  and  he  is  sure   that   he   will    not  he  misoixlerttooB 
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wben  be  sp«aki  as  the  Mloistor  of  a  friendly  »nd  neutral 
power  wbo««  rrieadship  and  neutxaliiy  bare  been  sorely  tried 
by  tfae  indefensible  proreedings  of  British  privateers  iind 
MOgfrers'  and  ttKlfikhers,  fur  wbicb  rvdrt^sji  liiu  been  so  oftea 
raialj  deman{led. 

It  U  true  that  when,  from  a  atudj  of  tbe  '  pmpositiftns,* 
*  memoirs,'  *  ultimatums/  nrid  otberdip)i>matiu  document*  whicb 
record  ibe  official  nec^liatjons  between  England  sad  tbe  Bourboa 
confederation,  we  pass  anddeolf  to  thecabaUand  intrigues  of  the 
Eogliah  Cabinet,  to  the  secret  intelligences  from  France,  to  tbe 
■Dlercepted  cvphers  of  tbe  8|>anish  ambassador  at  Versailles  and 
tbe  epitome  i>f  Static  secrets  wbicb  tbe  indefatigable  Mr.  Stanley 
was  able  appareuily  to  abstract  from  the  Due  dc  Choiseul's 
drafts,  an  atmosphere  of  romance  does  seem  to  pervade  the 
wbole  story.  Out  it  would  be  unwise  to  attacb  too  mucb 
iraportaoce  to  these  clande^iiue  evidences,  altbougb  they  are  of 
service  in  enabling  us  to  read  Ix-tween  tbe  lines  nf  tbe  official 
correspondence.  Probably  neither  Pitt  nor  Cboiseul  was  greatly 
moved  by  Spanish  bluster.  The  regeneration  of  Spain  had 
cone  too  late,  and  a  Spanish  alliance  was  not  likely  to  effect  the 
tntoraliuo  of  Quebec  ur  Pond i cherry.  Nevertheless  a  Spanish 
descent  upon  Gibraltar  or  Jamiica  wai  a  diversion  that  might 
nave  off  impending  attacks  up<in  Krencb  seaports  and  colonial 
pnssessiuDS.  TbiTrfore  (irimnldr,  the  Spanish  envoy,  was 
alltjwed  a  free  band  in  arranging  tbe  conditions  of  a  dcRnitire 
treaty.     Tbe  fmaucial  position  of  France  wai  now  desperate. 

*  Le  rr^ilit  public  est  au  plus  bas,'  writes  n  secret  agent,  'et  en 
general  on  trouve  que  le  due  de  Cbuiseul  joue  grand  jeu.* 
Grimaldi's  mission  to  Paris  was  ostensibly  in  tbe  interests  of 
peace,  but  it  wag  viewed  by   shrewd   ubsi-rvers  with   misgivings. 

*  He  pretend*,'  General  Yorke  writes  from  tbe  Hague  to 
Newcastle,  *  that  M.  de  Cboiseul  is  seriously  desirous  of 
peace.'  Yorke's  repartee  is  worth  presi-rving.  '  I  told  bim  that 
if  tbe  Due  de  Cboiseul  was  such  a  friend  of  peace  1  wondered 
bo  took  no  steps  to  forward  it.'  Kven  tbe  phlegmatic  German 
agents  in  MngUnd  saw  that  mischief  was  brewing.  '  On  a  parle 
depuisquelquc  terns  dc  la  paix,'  writes  one.  '  Tuut  cccianiiODce 
pas  la  paix ;  il  ne  faut  pas  sc  fairc  une  illusion  la  dcuus.' 

Meaowbile  Qrimaldi  was  making  tbe  most  of  bis  opportti- 
nitiea.  ^  They  give  up  everything  here,'  he  writes  to  bis 
GuvemmenI ;  '  they  only  continue  firm  in  regard  to  their  allies  ; 
aod  therefore  tbe  system  of  this  ministry  is  to  remain  true  to 
lu,'  At  the  same  time  Spain  did  not  choose  that  France  should 
pose  as  tbe  disinterested  champion  of  tbe  rights  of  a  friendly 
power.  *  1  tbink  it  should  be  our  aim,'  Grimaldi  continues,  *  not 
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to  let  France  make  iware  wtlbout  our  inclution,  but  at  the 
titn(^  vc  ought  to  wish  that,  if  possible^,  it  fthoulil  not  be  laidi 
is  on  our  account  that  peace  Ims  not  bL«en  inacle.* 

This  cjnical  avowal  reacbeil  Fill's  hands  the  week  bet 
his  resignation.  The  time  had  come  to  call  Spain  to  accooat 
in  the  ver^  interests  of  peace.  In  spite  of  some  munnnn 
amongst  his  rolleagucs  and  the  open  indication  of  ik 
Bourbon  Courts,  Pjll'a  policy  of  the  '  mailed  fist '  hod  brougbl 
France  nearer  to  peace  than  the  most  correct  exchange  of 
ultimatums.  The  toss  of  Belleisle,  although  it  roused  Fniin 
to  momentarv  fury,  was  a  real  indocemeol  (o  treat,  in  spite  of 
Cboiseul's  a^ected  indifference.  The  private  correspoadencr 
of  Keppel  with  Pitt,  preserved  in  the  unpublished  Chatfasn 
MSS.,  brings  out  this  feeling  very  strongly.  '  By  the  reductioa 
of  Bellcisle,'  writes  the  [English  Admiral  on  the  spot,  'you  bur 
eflTecLually  roused  France  in  every  part  of  it.*  The  sum 
however  was  soon  spent,  and  a  clearer  view  of  the  exigencies  «f 
peace  presented  itself  to  patriotic  statesmen.  Canada  tnighl 
go,  and  the  German  conquests,  the  Indian  factories  and  lite 
Atlantic  fisberics,  if  only  French  soil  ceased  to  be  deiecnrtwl 
by  an  alien  garrison.  It  was  the  influence  of  Spain  and  tb 
Spanish  engagement  alone  that  prevented  this  desirable  result. 
One  blow  from  that  heavy  hand,  and  Spain  would  have  dropped 
maimed  and  helpless  from  the  side  of  her  ally. 

But,  after  all,  the  alliance,  which  could  not  have  exercised  % 
material  influence  upon  the  fate  of  the  struggle,  had  a  monl 
effect  pre<!icted  all  along  by  close  observers  ol  the  state  of 
political  parties  in  England.  On  the  eve  of  a  success  wluc^ 
might  have  thrown  every  previous  success  into  the  shade  Vvi 
was  driven  from  power  by  a  political  intrigue. 

Who  was  to  blame?  It  might  slill  be  thought,  as  inanT 
then  openly  said,  that  it  was  I'itt  himself.  It  might  be  luil 
tbal  pulilical  suicide  is  not  a  luxury  alluwed  tu  statcsmeD  I* 
whose  keeping  the  destinies  of  a  nation  arc  confided ;  tbit 
Ministers  who  are  tortured  by  the  gout  should  refrain  ftoA 
drafting  despatches  to  be  communicated  word  for  word  t' 
foreign  Courts  which  display  more  punctiliousness  about  formi 
and  ceremonies  I  ban  about  tbe  observance  of  incunvenient 
engagements.  Nothing  is  more  signifirant,  during  tbe  whoU 
course  of  these  negotiations,  than  the  fact  that  not  only  tti£ 
crowned  beads  but  tbe  whole  ministerial  body,  the  entire  cany* 
diplomatiipie  of  polite  Europe,  was  grievously  hurt  by  the  ptsi" 
unvarnished  truths  which  nowed  from  that  busy  pen  or  which 
sprang  from  those  thin  resolute  lips  on  audience  day*  i" 
VvhitehaU.     Pitt's  own  friends,  the  agents  whom  he  had  tlii- 
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covered  and  to  whom  he  hRcl  taught  tbcir  tmdet  sought  in 
Tain  to  give  him  a  hint,  The  ficdatc  favourite,  who  till  neajlj' 
the  close  of  these  Degutiatioiis  was  un  the  worst  of  terms  with 
the  SpaQuh  ambassador  to  London,  was  completelj  sc&ndalisod, 
whUsi  the  jroung  King  was  bonestly  pained,  and  shocked. 
Jealuuaand  mutinous  colteAgucs  jo^red  and  murmured.  Everjr- 
one  felt  uncomfortable  and  annoved  as  tbc  diplomatic  Soggiog 
went  on.  As  for  the  victims  of  this  treaieadous  casligation,  it 
is  ditltcult  to  roprpss  a  smile  at  their  contortions  and  grimaces. 
Wall,  pale  with  anger,  declared  that  he  dare  not  bhow  such 
loessages  to  His  Catholic  Majesty.  Even  Choiseul  was  roused 
from  his  cvnical  indifference,  and  ihe  miserable  Damicns- 
hauDted  Louis  declared  with  tears  that  he  would  give  up  all 
Tsiher  than  the  honour  of  bis  allies  which  they  had  entrusted  to 
tnra. 

Why  this  iadignatioa?  Pitt  used  no  words  which  bad 
aot  been  paraphrased  a  hundred  times  in  diplomatic  jargon. 
Oorert  threats,  insults,  and  veiled  insinuations  were  showered 
upon  bim  by  the  Bourbon  conspirators — but  then  these 
were  couched  in  terms  warranted  by  diplomatic  usage.  la 
defiance  of  all  g<xid  feeling  and  good  fatth  Pitt's  deK|>atches 
to  Versailles  and  Madrid  became  tbc  common  property  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  Ministers,  while  the  memoirs 
signed  by  the  Due  de  Cboiseul  were  notoriously  inspired 
by  the  Marquis  de  Griuialdi.  All  tbts  was  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  game.  But  Pitt  would  not  play  the  game 
»ehn  le*  r^yUs.  He  simply  laid  down  his  hand,  observing 
thai  the  cards  were  marked.  Tben  his  adversaries  appealed 
tu  the  honour  of  the  company,  and  Pitt,  perceiving  that  the 
general  feeling  was  against  bim,  walked  out  of  the  room. 
His  seat  was  taken  by  Bute,  the  game  was  resumed,  and 
'another  Peace  ol  Utrecht'  was  left  '  to  stain  the  annata  of  the 
country,'  Truly  a  new  diplomacy  has  no  bonour  in  its  owa 
Cooru.  And  yet  all  men  who  were  not  blinded  by  faction 
recognised  that  Pitt  was  in  the  right.  Even  those  *  poor  little 
writers'  who  were  hired  to  *  bark'  at  ibe retiring  Minister  made 
the  issue  between  him  and  a  timid  and  jealous  majority  as  <;lear 
as  noon-day  lo  the  politicians  of  the  basie-cour  and  the  coffee- 
house. *  Every  school-boy  '  now  knows  that  Pill's  foresight  was 
justifieil  by  the  event:  that  within  the  space  of  three  months 
this  country  was  at  war  with  both  France  and  Spain.  Bute's 
.pitiful  confession  of  failure  is  best  expressed  in  the  two  letters 
of  his  colleague  Egremont  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admirnlty ;  the 
first,  dated  November  20tb,  1761  (only  six  weeks  after  Pitt's 
■resigaation),  warning  them  to  prepare  for  war^  and  directing 
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tbem  to  protect  English  conimerce  and  to  fubmit  plant  fatj 
descent  on  Csdiz;  the  second  Trritt^non  December  26tb,rrqDiiii 
them,  in  the  time-honoured  phrase, 'forthwith  tocommencei 
sorts  of  hotlilities  against  the  Spaniards,  and  to  annnj  xrA 
distreu  them  in  the  best  manner  tbe^  shall  be  able.'  I'bat  ibe 
war,  once  begun,  had  a  disaslmus  issue  for  the  Spanish  Crown  wu 
due  to  Pitt's  effictent  preparations,  but  it  uiaj  be  interesting  la 
record  the  followine'  prediction,  preseircd  in  an  interceptni 
letter  from  Prinre  fialilzin,  whose  degpatrhw  to  his  own  Coort 
daring  the  whole  of  lhi»  crisis  coniftii)  nianj'  shrewd  reoiaikL 
*  Je  pense  C)ue  sa  rour  (Mndriti),  II  force  dc  (inesser  et  de  jnuer 
BU  plus  fin,  ne  sern  pas  contente  de  ]a  fnqnn  que  let  cwM 
commencent  a  jouer  de  tout  <dtet^  Elle  pourroit  etre  ti 
premiere  aft  proprc  du|M*.* 

Amidst  all  his  ttchnical  engagements  Pitt  found  time  10 
discharge  the  mure  eonveitliunal  duties  uf  a  Secretary  of  Stale 
for  Foreign  Affdirs.  Whenever  he  was  not  disabled  h^  ibe 
gout,  he  regularly  received  the  foreign  envoys  whose  affairs  vitit 
assigned  to  his  own  department.  But  these  ceremonies  were 
little  to  his  taste.  Professions  of  amity  from  ambassadors  whos 
he  knew  to  be  engaged  in  a  great  conspiracy  to  change  tbe 
fortunes  of  the  war  ermld  not  be  beard  with  patience,  certaiDly 
not  without  wasie  of  valuable  time.  So  long  as  HoIderne*»e 
held  the  aeaU  of  the  Northern  Department  Pitt  was  able  lo 
reckon  on  valuable  aSMslance  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
and  hit  hands  were  left  free  for  bis  great  schemes  of  colonial 
expansion  and  inililary  defence.  But  all  this  was  changed 
when  Holdernesse  gave  place  to  Bute,  and  when  tbe  centre  o( 
diplomatic  activity  shifted  to  Pttt'sowo  department  uf  the  South. 
It  would  1k>  a  great  miatalie  to  suppose  thai  the  new  Secretarj 
of  State  was  rtpi-nly  ho^lile  to  bis  cuUenguc-.  At  tbe  same  time 
he  required  to  be  carefully  watched.  Conscious  of  his  ovn 
inexperience,  Bute  had  engnged  the  services  ol  Kdward  Weston, 
tbe  veteran  Under-secretary  of  Stale,  who  had  been  irainid 
under  Timnaliend,  Carteret,  and  Harrington.  Kven  Pitt  miglil 
hare  hesitated  1o  revise  We&ton's  drafts,  but  Pitt  bad  amsll 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  others,  lie  corrected  an  impurtant 
despatch  to  the  King  ol  Prussia  with  the  pen  of  a  schoolmaster. 
Bute  ordered  Weston  to  re-v>rite  the  letter,  but  to  keep  Mr- 
Pitt's  corrections,  adding  drily  :  >  It  will  out  be  diflicult 
you  to  penetrate  my  meaning  in  this.' 

Still  more  disquieting  Ihiin  the  advent  of  Bute  to  power 
the  instability  of  Newcastle.     Tbe  Duke,  who  was  no  statestni 
himself,  could  appreciate  statecraft  in  others.     He  appreciat 
Pitt's  abilities  as  much  as  he  despised  those  of  But^  of  whc 
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llerrcDUon  in  natters  of  patronage  he  wat  childUbljr  jeidoDfl. 
ct  bv  &  natunU  iDstiact  he  wat  preparing  to  iwim  with  the 
I&  iQ  Tiew  of  the  mptun^,  which  his  sigacitj  foresan*,  hue 
rliich  his  «eir-iiiter<>st  deprecated  and  rrtvitted. 

Ail  lbi>,  it  nxAy  he  »aid,  wc  knew  before;  but  it  hat  Dot  yet 
tea  shown  how  helpful  Newcastle'*  hearty  co-operation  might 
are  heen  to  Pitt's  pulicv,  in  an  age  when  the  secret  service  and 
iie  intelligence  department  were  the  eye  and  the  ear  of  a  Foreign 
lioiiter,  NVvcrtbcIess  Piit  was  well  served  in  his  own  foreign 
jeparlment.  The  menns  employed  were  no  doubl  discreditable 
roiD  a  iniKlern  point  nf  rjew,  but  nil  means  were  fair  to  the 
WeigQ  Office*  of  Curope  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
dnutages  gained  by  Pitt  were  merely  due  to  the  superior 
r)[anisalion  which  told  equnlly  in  every  department  of  the  State, 
be  lUipendou)  industry  which  had  furnished  the  Government 
itheiact  details  of  the  politics,  finances,  and  armaments  of  rival 
Ittet  had  mastered  all  the  d<>tails  of  mails,  couriers,  and  secret 
telligence.  _   ,  ^ 

We  need  nut  be  too  curiotu  to  know  by  what  means  a  copy 
,de*patcbes  from  the  French  amhassatlor  in  London  to  the 
)art  of  Versailles,  or  from  the  Court  of  Madrid  to  the  Spanish 
ibaasador  in  this  country,  came  into  the  hands  of  Pitt.  As 
;  bare  said,  he  was  well  served.  It  is  an  unplensing  topic,  but 
has  a  comic  side.  The  courtly  gentlemen  who  made  their 
triplimenta  to  the  Secretary  upon  bis  health,  and  who  answered 
I  bit  questions  with  polite  fictions,  and  then  went  home  and 
■ote  spitefully  about  his  gout  arid  his  temper  and  his  impending 
igrace,  l>oastiog  Ih>w  complftelv  they  bad  hiMMlwinked  the 
iglisb  Cabinet  as  to  the  true  intentions  of  their  Courts,  little 
tew  that  their  most  secret  thoughts  would  be  laid  bare  to  that 
[-aeeiog  eye  In  their  own  haud-writing.  On  one  occasion  the 
pnr  du  Kanderbacb  transmits  to  Prince  Galitzin  a  gooil  jesf  at 
B  expense  of  General  Ynrke,  the  English  represeotative  at  the 
■g-ue,  who  was  dying  of  curiosity  to  know  '  aur  quoi  roulent 
I  d^eches  t^ui  Ini  vicnncnt  dc  tcms  en  terns.'  Ac  length  the 
ngliah  Minister  attempts  the  courier; — 

[f'sjAut  tounie  do  toutM<  Iw  fu^oos  pour  loi  tirer  lea  ven  du  oea; 
nir    ]a  rtip"uao   t^u'il    uu   purtolt  h   yotre    exi-ellence    que    de 
mvallflB  Uttrtt  de  er&ineo  &t  uu  uuureau  chiEEre,  loi  r6piirtit  qa'i) 
Toit  bieu  mioDt,  at  qii'il  uo  Inl  vuidoit  pas  le  fond  de  suq  nao.' 

at  alas  t  the  faithless  courier  had  doubtless  taken  '  precenis ' 
dm  both  sides,  for  the  same  post  that  conveyed  this  *  amusing 
Wcdote  *  to  bis  excellency  Prince  Galitzin  in  London  also 
'  a  copy  of  Kandcrbacb's  despatch  to  Mr.  Secretary  PitL 
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That  Pitt  was  arqoainted    wilb   the  existence  of  the  famoBfl 
*  Family  Compact*  of  1761  within  a  month  of  its  concloaiontfn 
one  of  the  man^  hiitorical  facts  which  have  been  univerulU 
accepted  as  a  natural  inference. 

The  remarkable  atticle    which   was  contnbut4Hl    b^  the  Utc 
Sir  J.  K.  Seek'v  to  the  firat  number  of  the  *  English    Mistoricsl 
Reriew,'  puts  forward  a  new  theor)*  of  the  general  history  of  the 
Family-  Compact,  namely  lh»t  the  three  treaties  of  1733,  1*43, 
and  1761,  in  which  it  was  enunciated,  are  closely  connected  nith 
one  another,  and  contain  the  expression  of  a  fixed  policy  for  the 
ag^andisement  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.     This  statement  ii 
unduublrdly  correct,  but    in  justice   to  Sig;nor  Caniillo,  wboa 
kMirncd  edition  of  the'Tralados  de   Paz  '  concluded    Ly  Spun 
■luring  the  last  century  appeared  so  \uug  ago  as  1443,  it  shoald 
be  mentioned  that  he  expressly  claims  for  tbts*Tcrccr  Pacta  de 
Familia*  of  1761  the  character  of  'an  ampUAcatiun  and 
pigment  *    of  the    two    preceding  'Compacts.*      But    there 
actually  a  still  earlier  authority  for  this  ricw.      In  his  *  Histout 
generale  de  la  diplomatie  franijaise,'  published    in  l6(Vi,  Raxit 
de  Flssian  pointed  out  that  the  '  Family  Compact,*  of  IT43  wbi 
an  expansion  of  the  treaty  of  1733,  which  '  n  avail  pas   pourn^y 
suffisamment  a  lout  ce  qui  pouvait  regarder  I'inleiet  de  lel^H 
majestes,    par   rapport  aux    evenemcns   imprevus   qui   etaieflfl 
arrives  depuis.'     This  iutt-lligvnt  writer  expatiates  on  the  gtest 
importance  of  the  treaty  of  1743  as  the  *  mudele  ties  itaiies  de  ce 
genre,'  and  be  prinu  the  text  i«  fxtftisofot  the  first  time.  Fiuftlly 
be  carefully  points  out  the  neglected  relationship    between  tbe 
earlier  and  later  forms  of  the  'Family  Compact,*  In  almost  ibe 
same  words  a»  those  in  which  this  point  was  noted  bj  Profenor 
Seeley.     'II  est  tnemc  etonnant  que  Ton  ait  regardti   le  nom  de    i 
Pacte  fte  J'aniilli:,  donne  tiu  traite  d'aLlinnce  de    1761,  cumiae 
nne  hcurcusc   nouveautc.      Le  traite   dti  25  octobre    1743  k 
revendique  birn  anlcrieurement.' 

Professor  Seeley,  however,  went  very  much  further  tlian  tlii% 
fbr  be  even  hoped  *  to  show  that  in  this  one  word  is  almost 
summed  up  the  history  of  Western  Europe  in  the  eighteeoth 
ceDlary,'  and  he  undertakes  'to  give  precision  as  well  as  great' 
aess  to  our  conception  of  it.' 

This  undertaking,  we  venture  to  think,  has  been  scarcely 
canie<)  uut.  What  the  article  actually  accomplished  was  to 
preient  us  with  a  new  and  valuable  but  by  no  means  compteto 
account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Family  Caoipscl 
of  1733  was  communicated  to  the  English  Government.  Upon 
this  dts<:overy    wtrc   based    certain    gcneralisatiims,    which  are 
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UNU,  bnt  which  lie  quite  oatsLde  the  given  problem  of  the 
Family  Compact.  Whether  the  high-flown  sentiments  whicti 
ftnrwie  the  preuiibles  of  at  leait  two  of  these  three 
tiatiei  can  be  held  to  have  created  n  serious  menace  to  the 
intrietts  of  the  maritime  or  of  the  Protestant  powers,  or  even 
to  ihe  commercial  interests  of  this  country  in  its  still  later 
iiolatioD,  is  a  question  which  clcarljr  depends  upon  a  number 
o(  rerv  different  political  consideralioos.  Professor  Seeley 
bu  certainly  matnuined  his  own  theory  with  learning'  and 
Btainon,  and  it  is  at  least  entitltnl  to  as  much  respect  as  the 
UBiupported  dictum  of  Macaula^-  that  '  the  Family  Compact 
mi  as  purely  a  political  t»impacl  as  the  league  of  Cambrai  or 
>du  league  of  Piloilz.' 

Tbe  article  in  the  *  English  Historical  Reriew  '  showed  ver^ 

clestly    that    earlier    writers,    inrl tilling    Coze     himself,    were 

pnctically    ignorant  of  the  existence  uf  the  Family  Compacts 

of  1733    BDd    1743,    hut    that    it    would    be    hasty    to    infer 

tnm   this    that    Wal{H>le,    Harrington,    Newcastle,    and    other 

Ubiiters  were  equally  uninformed  upon  tbe  subject.     In  order  to 

fnn  the  fallacy  of  this    supposition    Professor    Seeley   cited 

iMi  telling  effect  the    unpublished    dexpatches  of   Keene  and 

oiber  British   Ministers,    who   were  able    to  communicate    the 

wtistancc  of  the  Compact  of  1733  to  the  English  Governmene 

Vilhin  a  few  weeks  of  its  execution.     At  the  same  time  it  is 

pcHaps  scarcely  worth   while    to   marvel   that  earlier   writers 

tiionld   have    been    silent    on    this    subject,    seeing    that    their 

tnowleilge  of  diplomatic  sources  was  extremely  limited.     No 

pff«'in-day    student   of  the    State    papers  who    is    at^quaintcd 

■lUi  the  diplomatic  correspondence  ol  Benjamin  Keene  could 

'*f  a  moment  suppose  that  this  astute  diplomatist  would  have 

['^'ed  to  discover  what    was  passing  between    tbe    Courts   of 

"«<liid  and  Paris  on  this  subject.      lndee<l  tbe  modern  student 

*^Qld  scarcely  now  content  himself,  so  swiftly  has  tbe  progress 

"*    trsearch    outstripped    tbe    standard    historicAl    literature  of 

J^«t«rday,  with   ttic  ordinary  series  uf  despatches  which  have 

^^b  tarncd  over  by  a  hundred  bands.     He  would  also  consult 

'^^n    more    remote  and   confidential  sources,  in   the  hope  that 

f^^ils  unknown  even  to  the  accredited  ambassadors  might  be 

7**<Mvrrcd  amongst  the  intercepted  letters  and  reports  received 

^<^ni  (he  countless  agents  and  spies  nboie   '  intelligences'  form 

^*     'secret    dostiera'    of  the    foreign    correspondence    of    the 

*'E?ljleemh  century. 

We  will  not,  however,  seek  to  supplement  Professor  Seeley 's 
t«^C<!rcnces  to  the  Slate  papers  in  proof  of  the   fart  that    the 
"«»ce  of  the   Family  Comj>act  of  1733  was  well  known  to 
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the  Eaglish  C&binet,  Tbe  refereDces  are  sufFicieat  for  thii 
purpose,  but  tbcj  do  not  enable  us  to  solve  the  following 
difiicaItT,  wbicli  presenltNl  itself  tu  Profestor  Secle^'*s  romJ  uxi 
iDspired  tbe  fnoclusions  which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  bU 
article  ; — 

'  So  onr  miiUMtr}'  after  all  knew  of  tlio  treaty,  uud  oven  ha]  b  wpf 
of  the  snbeta&ce  of  it !  .  .  .  But  how  many  »f  oar  MiDiatora  ««t» 
admitted  to  a  knon-loilgo  of  tht'au  things,  ai>d  did  oar  Foreign  Oftne 
end  by  admitting  or  by  tcJcctiQg  chu  gMnitoeDefii  of  tbe  werti 
troa^  f  It  if  dil^calt  t  •  na;  ;  ocrlam  it  is  that  they  did  not  take  ihs 
public  into  their  contideace,  and  it  would  almoitt  Boem  that,  wiUrnat 
prouonncing  tho  iufurmation  fulsc,  thuy  dclcrmiofd  to  pity  do  leal 
to  it  and  to  act  as  if  thoy  bad  nevor  rety^ived  it.  lo  the  Rworl 
Office  w«  find  the  Family  Gumpnct  from  173S  onward  occaaiotiallT 
mentioned  as  pnnAihlj  or  pn^l>iihty  ozi«ting,  bat  we  do  uot  Bud  it 
absorbing  the  attention  of  diploamtiKtR.  ...  On  the  oootrary  tha 
reuembruDco  of  it  si^etna  gmdually  lo  die  out,  r<^  that  .  .  .  (q  I7S1 
.  .  .  tbe  Tfry  name  Family  Compact  aeema  tu  take  the  worU 
snrpriiie.*     ('  Eng.  Hiat.  Hev.,*  toL  i,  p.  96.) 


Now  the  true  explanation  of  the  whi>le  toatler  lies  in  tbo 
diplonstic  corresponiimce,  which  was  not  nppareotlv  consult«) 
for  the  purpose  of  this  nrtirle.  This  sefins  alt  tlie  more  straafte 
inasmuch  as  the  rclation&bip  of  tin-  tlirvc  fdinoaa  Compacts  had 
been  defined  with  abaoluic  correctness.  If  the  real  facts 
relating  to  tbo  treaty  of  1733  were  only  to  be  found  in  itie 
contemporary  archives,  these  might  be  expected  to  funiiib 
a  clue  to  tbe  secret  history  of  the  treaties  of  1743  and  1761; 
and  this  proves  tu  be  the  case.  It  is  true  that  tbe  deapatcbei 
of  Anthony  Tlimnpson,  the  British  Minister  at  Paris,  do 
not  contain  tbe  iiifurmation  He  are  seeking  for,  but,  as  *« 
have  seen,  (be  dtphiinalic  correspondence  of  the  eigUteeath 
century  oflen  flowed  through  vt^ry  ilevinut  rhannels. 

That  information  uf  tbe  Tamil)  Compact  of  25th  Octobei. 
1743,  reached  Newcastle  from  Paris  we  might  have  regarded  u 
certain.  Curiously  enough  it  proves  to  have  been  commoni- 
cratcd  by  that  very  same  agent  whose  intc-IUgcnce  rrspeinjng 
the  Famil}^  Compact  of  1733  has  been  referred  to  by  Professoi 
Seeley  himself.  Tbe  intelligences  of  tins  agent,  who  is  konwn 
only  as  '  101,'  are  to  be  found  in  the  Newcastle  curicspondcacv. 
Tbis  mysterious  person  was  really  a  lady,  who  held  no  further 
communication  with  the  British  Minister  in  Paris  than  to  requfit 
the  favour  of  forwarding  a  tetter  lo  a  friend  in  England.  Tlie 
letter  was  a  sealed  paper,  unaddressed,  and  containing  onl|  the 
figures  of  a  private  cypher.  It  was  enclosed  unopened  by 
.Thnmnson  and  tbe    answer  was  delivered    in    tbe  same  way. 
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"lovcriiment  bad  lately  growo  sutpicioas.  Officials 
ismiswd  from  scrrral  departmenta,  and  one  had 
« ihe  Bntlillc.  Mr)r*over  *  101 '  prided  herself  upon 
labilitr/  aud  required  to  be  approacbed- -and  paid 
Lccptlnnnl  manner.  Of  course  a  full  copy  of  the 
III  not  be  traDsmitte<l  by  this  melbiid,  hut  we  find 
i  ns  •  Lo  iraiic  d'slUaiicu  avec  TEspagne  n  6i6  execute.' 
»  rustic  inquires  '(juellrsaulnM  stipulntionB  de  quelque 
II'  '■  il  pcut  y  aroir  dans  le  Trailte  ilc  Faiuitle  qui  vLent 
.  ( !u  enliT  la  Fraacc  et  I'Espagnc?'  And  '101' 
m  nHi  jfttifhly  :  *  L'on  rendra  plus  ample  ration  dcs  Articles 
raitle  de  Famillequand  rargcnt  sera  venu.*  It  is  possible 
ibis  kind  of  dalliance  mi^lit  seem  to  justify  Professor 
y's  theory  (hat  the  Ministers  of  George  II  trouhled  them- 
very  little  about  these  Family  Compacts,  if  a  deeper 
of  the  documents  did  not  point  to  a  dirertly  opposite 
The  fact  is  that  Newcastle  had  an  almost  exact 
tbe  treaty  in  his  hands  within  a  week  or  two  of  its 
cation.  The  information  which  he  wished  to  obtain 
b  his  French  agent  was  of  seoTnida.ry  though  far  more 
■ate  importance:  it  was  nothing  Less  than  the  *  project' 
tbe  French  and  Spanish  Ministers  hnd  formed  for  the 
of  carrying  out  their  designs  against  linglaod  by  means 
0(1  Jacobite  rebellion.  This  important  information  he  obtained 
■>  in  enormous  cost,  and  in  all  probability  a  far  more  serious 
<lu>^r  tlmn  tbe  iH-lntcd  rising  of  174o  was  thus  averted  ;  and 
J*t  Professor  Secloy  was  surprised  ihat  'rumours  of  a  con* 
VifMy  of  the  boUK  of  Bourbon  cause  Englisb  politicians  to 
uunk  immcttiatelj  of  the  Pretender,*  although  'in  the  Family 
Conpacls  themselves  the  Pretender  is  not  mentioned/  Surely 
■louuld  be  as  reasonable  to  assume  that  because  in  the  Family 
CoBpact  of  17B1  Kngiand  is  nowhere  rcfemil  to,  this  most 
Bu^ous  of  nil  tlie  Bifurbon  conspiracies  might  have  been 
■offered  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Our  diplomatic  corresjmndence,  however,  makes  this  point 
tvar,  ami  it  also  proves  beyond  dispute  that  the  Englisb, 
Uuiisters  by  no  means  ignored  or  neglected  tbe  more  general 
''ugrts  tbrealened  by  the  treaties  of  1733  and  1743.  Tbe 
"•ller  was  really  tUc  reply  of  France  and  Spain  lo  the  alliaucu 
■"rtween  Maria  Theresa  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  which  had  been 
'weird  by  the  agency  of  England,  and  which,  in  the  words  of 
**»  Eagtish  agent  at  Naplea,  bad  caused  a  '  very  diiagrceahle 
**^ti»e  and  apprcbnnsion  of  the  consequences' to  *  tbe  HouM 
VBmtrbon  in  every  branch  and  in  ail  purls*  Soon  after  the 
™*leDce  of  this  Family  Compact  became  known  in  England 
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we  find  the  following  insiructiona  sent  to  the  Britlsb  Miauier 
Hi  Turin : — 

'  Thftukg  to  tbo  Ktug  of  B«r<liui«  for  tlie  commauioaliuQ  Utalj 
made  by  M.  Ossunu  ^f  the  Secrut  Family  Tr«»tjr  oonolude*!  bet«««ii 
Traaoi)  aui)  Spatii,  Ihv  close  uuioii  eiitereil  iulo  hj  tfau«e  Powers  mhi 
tbcir  permoiouB  viens,  wtiioh  appear  so  plkiuly  by  that  Treaty,  make 
it  the  more  ueceesikry  for  Uig  MnjeHtj  and  hix  allie*  to  anite  in  tb« 
•trongeat  mauiier  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  aucIi  au  alltauce.* 

And  agnin  we  read  in  a  later  despatch  to  (he  lame 
MinUter : — 

'In  all  pi-ububility  Italy  and  the  Sluditertant^au  will  beoom* 
scenes  of  greut  uetioii.  Tlio  eugii.t^'Ji'^t'iit-^  taken  by  the  Family 
Treaty  bettveuu  France  uud  Bpaiu,  and  tliti  viracity  of  M.  3foati([D 
io  proHfciug  thu  oxcculiuu  uf  tlicm,  will  oblige  Fnuce  to  make  then 
utmobt  olibrts  iu  iiU{i{>orL  of  tlio  Queen  of  Spain  aud  Uor  PaoiiJy,  aod 
therefore  tho  King  uf  tsurdiuia  and  Priaco  Lobkowitz  ahoald 
ouDBider  in  what  mauucr  tbo  whole  unitud  force  which  they  have  or 
may  hare  both  by  sea  and  land  may  bo  best  employed  ia  onler  to 
disappoint  the  joint  vieRB  of  France  and  Spain,  and  it  is  Hif 
Hajeety's  pleasure  that  you  should  presa  this  ooosideimtion  to  tkem 
both  in  the  stroogeiit  manner.' 

After  tliis  it  Irciitities  iinly  a  matter  of  curiottty  to  rerify  the 
receipt  of  a  ropy  of  the  treaty  of  1743  by  the  RngUsh  ministry. 
As  this  was  cummunicated  by  the  Sardinian  Minister  in  London 
it  should  have  been  preserved  in  the  Foreign  Correspondenoe 
of  '  Savoy  and  Kardirvia,'  but  it  is  not  found  there.  It  is  found, 
however,  in  a  miscellaneous  bundle  of  Spanish  documents  of 
v.-trious  dates  (where  it  seems  to  have  been  placed  by  a  State 
Piipcr  Office  rlcrk,  who  may  have  thought  Ostorio  a  S|>antsb* 
sounding  nauje),  and  it  bears  the  following  endorsemeat: 
'  Copy  of  a  Family  Treaty  between  France  and  Spain  concluded 
the  26  October  1743.  Comtnunicated  by  Mo^  Ossorio  No». 
1743.' 

We  do  not,  as  we  have  already  said,  propose  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  wider  question  raised  by  Professor  S««ley's  article. 
That  atatesiuvn  and  diplumatLSts  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteeath 
oeatury  regarded  the  *  Family  Compact*  as  a  purely  political 
alliance  can  be  proved  from  the  whole  tone  of  the  official  cor- 
respondence of  the  period.  This  was  after  all  their  uwu  affair, 
even  though — nhich  we  are  far  from  admitting  to  be  the  case— 
their  view  may  not  seetn  to  be  justified  by  the  subsequent 
course  of  events.  The  question  which  immediately  concerns  as 
is  the  view  taken  by  Pitt  and  his  fellow  Ministers  of  the  third 
Family  Compact  of  1761.  Here  vre  are  compelled  to  differ  ODce 
■nore   from  Professor  Seeley's  conclusions.     He  inferred  that, 
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becMwe  the  treatjr  nf  1761  '  could  not  be  hid,'  tlic  ignorance  anti 
n^fflect  of  the  previous  treaties  is  all  the  more  astonishing. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  treaty  of  1761  was  hid  to  soch 
purpose  that  a  secret  knowledge  of  its  existence  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  perverse  disbelief  in  its  existence  on  the  other,  actaally 
led  to  the  tninisterial  crisis  of  that  Tear. 

We  are  not  aware  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  documentary 
evidence  in  support  of  this  connlusinn  has  ever  been  nclvFtnretl, 
and  it  does  not  even  appear  that  the  si^tlicance  of  the  fact 
itself  has  been  fully  brought  out.  And  yet  the  rircumstaaces 
of  tbe  case  are  of  exceptional  interest.  No  more  dramatic 
sitoation  could  be  found  in  the  annals  of  ministerial  discorda 
than  (hat  which  was  creatnl  by  the  division  of  the  first  ministry 
of  George  111  on  the  question  of  war  with  Spain.  In  reality  the 
divergence  amounted  to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  not  in  tbe 
action  of  the  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Depart- 
mcntf  but  in  the  imperial  policy  of  the  masterful  fVirae  Minister 
of  the  Crown.  H  itherto  Pitt  bad  carried  on  the  war,  so  to  speak, 
•io?le-bandetI,  backed  by  the  moral  support  nf  the  old  King  and 
the  nation,  aj;ain6t  a  Whig  aiistocraoy  jualous  of  any  royal  or 
individual  influence.  Every  move  that  he  laid  down,  every 
expedition  that  be  planned,  had  been  opposed  and  criticised  by 
a  ^ang  of  aelfiBb  and  short-sighted  politicians  and  profesaional 
advisers,  who  resented  his  personal  intervention  in  their  depart- 
mental control.  But  now  that  an  extraordinary  crisis  bad 
arrived  in  the  fortunes  of  the  natiun,  when  it  was  nu  longer  a 
qaestion  nf  an  expedition  against  this  or  that  island,  or  a  few 
more  thousands  for  tbe  King  of  Prussia,  but  of  embarking  on 
a  war  of  which  do  man  but  himself  could  predif;t  the  result^ 
Pitt  was  determioed  to  sec  his  way  clear.  He  was  weary  of 
bearing  this  war  spoken  of  by  trimming  colleagues  as  Ai« 
war,  of  knowing  that  the  whole  responsibility  was  thrown 
u]>on  himself,  of  seeing  them  reap  where  they  had  not  sown. 
At  last  be  satisfied  himself  not  only  that  France  and  Spain  had 
signed  a  secret  treaty  hostile  to  British  interests  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  but  also  that  their  diplomacy  was  matched 
against  bis  in  the  very  Council  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  before  that 
Council  tbe  plain  iuue  of  a  just  war  or  a  dlsbooourable  peace 
most  be  tried. 

With  the  positive  knowledge  which  be  poMsned  of  the 
existence  of  a  Family  Compact,  Pitt  came  down  to  that  famous 
Council  meeting  with  the  game  in  his  hands.  H«  was  able 
to  turn  the  tables  upon  the  Opposition  by  throwing  the  whole 
responsibility  upon  them.  If  it  were  indeed  true  that  the 
treaty  bad  been  signed,  there  was  not  »  man  in  England  who 
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woald  IiBve  dared  firr  very  sbame  lo  talk  of  peace.  Soootr 
or  later  ihc  truth  must  out.  Fiti  might  be  voted  down,  bat 
bis  preicience  would  be  vindicated  by  tbe  judgment  of  p<M- 
teritj.  He  bad  saved  bis  Rimiitr}'  once;  he  nroald  tare  ber 
ajjain,  if  he  were  allowed.  If  not,  to  others  tbe  sbame — lo 
bimself  the  repcise  fur  which  he  had  yearned  so  long. 

Tbe  issue  between  Pitt  and  his  rullcagues  was,  then,  a  verr 
•imple  one.  Their  arj^uments  against  the  war  cannut  now  bv 
taken  seriuu»lv.  and  can  scarcely  then  have  been  intended  to  he 
so  taken.  Llgonter  ohjertcd  ibat  these  islands  would  be  in  danger 
of  invasion  h^  a  Spanish  arm^,  whilst  Anson  declared  that  tbe 
English  fleet  was  a^tt  in  a  condition  to  cope  with  that  of  Spain. 
Others  pointed  tn  the  bencRts  whirh  this  rountrj  derived  from  the 
S|)anish  trade,  whilst  preparing  in  the  same  breath  to  release 
Spain  from  her  treaty  obligations  as  the  price  of  her  nentralitf. 
Hut  all  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  no  actual  offence  had  been 
given  b^'  Spain  lo  warrant  such  a  step.  *  cither  iu  justice  or 
expediencv,'  and  that  there  was  no  cause  to  doubt  the  peaceful 
professions  which  the  Court  of  Mwrlrid  continued  to  assert 
On  the  other  side  we  have  Pitt's  manifesto  to  llic  King,  con- 
taining the  proof  of  that  most  unfriendly  act  which  Spain,  after 
full  warning,  had  persisieil  in  committing;  and  we  have  aUu 
his  statement  at  tbe  Council  meeting  tbal  in  virtue  of  tbeir 
secret  agreement  wc  were  already  'actually  at  war  with  tbe 
whole  house  of  Bourbon.' 

This,  then,  was  the  real  'question'  put  by  tbe  President  lo 
the  Council,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  lyth  of  Sepienibrr,  176J, 
and  the  majority  was  'against'  Pitt's  solemn  assereratioa  of 
the  existence  of  the  Family  Compact.  Tbe  truth  is  that,  apait 
from  jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  great  Minister,  Pitt's  calleagdcs 
were  honestly  convinced  that  the  intentions  of  the  SpaBisfa 
Court  had  been  miiijud^ed.  Tbey  were,  indeed,  tbe  dupes  of 
ron<pirators  who  ha<i  di-ceivtrd  more  experi«-nccd  dijdumatists. 
Frtim  every  foreign  Court  the  report  was  received  in  official 
despatches,  and  was  repealed  in  news-letters  from  onofficial 
sources,  'Spain  means  well.*  The  same  story  was  told  bv  tbe 
continental  agents  at  Paris,  Versailles,  Fontainebleau,  Brest, 
Toulon,  Liege,  Ostend,  the  Hague,  and  other  convenient  ^^entres. 
These,  for  the  most  part,  commuiiicaled  with  llie  GoVfrnment 
through  the  notorious  Kichard  Wolters  at  Rotterdam.  Wotters 
in  turn  corresponded  with  the  Ouke  of  Newcastle,  and  he  was 
faithful  to  tbe  hand  that  paid  bim.  It  is  singular  bow  closely  such 
intelligence  accorded  with  the  known  views  and  wishes  of  the 
Minister.  At  this  very  lime,  too,  VVollers  was  anxious  to  retire 
en  a  pension,  and  the  Duke  was  effusive  in  bis  ren<gnitioD  of 
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m  dear  friead^s  claims.  Tlic  Duke  was  aUo  anx'iuus  tu  trim  lii« 
lails  accurding  to  the  Intest  weather-reports  from  the  Cuatineot, 
and  tlies«  reports,  not  unnaturally*,  wi-rc  completely  reassuring;. 
'Les  brutu  d'uoe  declaration  de  t'Ksna^ne  en  ootre  faveur  aa 
OS  que  lea  Anglais  De  sojeot  pas  traiubles  nc  se  sootirnneni 
pM,'  was  the  special  report  received  hy  Newcastle  from  Paris 
a  few  da}rs  before  the  decisive  meeting  of  the  Cabinet. 

And  jet  Xewcastlc  might  have  read  Ijotwecn  the  lines  of  his 
priijte  correspondence  with  lians  Stanley  and  General  Yorke, 
jst:  as  Bute  should  not  have  ignored  certain  matters  (bat  came 
•ithin  his  own  official  departmenL  But  it  would  have  been 
tuu  mach  to  expect  Pitt's  colleagoei  to  rivet  their  alteatiua  on 
erm  move  of  the  great  game  which  he  was  playing,  with 
fbe  boQour  of  the  English  Ciown  at  slake.  Uu  the  same  date 
u  that  of  the  famous  ultimatum  to  ibe  Court  of  Vursaillcs, 
Xcwcastle  writes  cliariningljf  to  Stanley  about  'champaign' 
tmt  pine-apples,  whilst  Bute  is  full  of  Joy  that  the  young  King's 
ineules  have  come  out  in  a  beautiful  eruption.  Yet  both  were 
pnfrcil)  ready  to  criticise  Pitt's  handiwork  behind  his  back — 
Newcastle  to  remark  of  his  famous  despatch  that  il  was  a 
(kfiQiand  times  more  (ifTi-nsive  than  the  French  pretensions 
«Wb  bad  given  rise  to  it;  liute  to  insinuate  to  foreign 
«|«its  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  preparing  a  retreat  from  an  impoaiibte 
situation  by  invoking  a  war  which  he  knew  oo  man  would 
CMiutenance.  Kven  when  the  die  was  cast,  when  Pitt  bad 
deliiered  his  vain  protest  and  had  given  way  to  Bute,  and 
■bm  the  rumours  of  a  secret  treaty  could  ui>  longer  be  ignored, 
■Qiuiries  were  made  and  reassuring  explanations  were  received 
MU  rredited.  Sir  James  Gray  wrote  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  in 
Nftvember  17fil,  from  iVaplus  :— 

'la  my  last  I  acquainted  yon  of  the  anstver  givun  me  here  that 
niiCstboUc  Uajet^ty  uoithur  bad  nor  wa«  diapoeod  to  enter  into  any 
"^BOare  oogageiuent  against  Englaud.  This  has  again  biien  oon- 
fi^ntJ  to  me  here  by  anlLority  accompanied  )iy  ntnicablc  reproaebQE 
^  I  shonld  give  Lhu  least  attention  to  tboee  romoarK' 

™)  Itte  as  Oecember  16th  the  agent  at  Rome,  after  repeatedly 
*'Biijing  the  truth  of  these  reports,  fell  back  upon  a  position  of 
I*>*)nal  incredulity.  'Je  ne  croirai  le  traite  entre  I'Fispagne 
**'»  France,  si  non  lorsque  je  I'aurat  sous  les  yeux  authentiqurf.' 
Tlie  explajialion  of  ibis  grievous  misinformation  is  partly  to 
^  founil  in  the  division  of  deparlmentat  patronage.  If  Pitt 
P'J'lepended  upon  the  incompetent  courtiers  who  were  thrust 
iniA  itigii  commands  through  other  interests,  the  work  of  Prince 
"'  of  AmUersr,  Wolfe,  and  Kcppel  would  have  remained 
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I  the  matter  of  diplnmacjr,  his  official  ageals  ««* 
for  the  most  part  unequal  to  their  mistinnt.  Sir  Horace  Minn 
at  Florence,  and  Sir  Jnnies  Gra^'  at  Naples,  were  at  clav  id 
the  hands  of  latter-da^  Machiavels.  Even  Elristol,  at  Madrid, 
was  completely  outmatched  ;  though  his  predecexior,  Ke«ne,had 
given  Pitt  an  itiipressive  warning  which  he,  at  least,  did  not 
lorget.  '  In  a  word,  Sir/  he  writes  in  September  1757, '  I  beliere 
Spain  will  endeavour  to  do  herself  what,  she  calls  justice,  if  she 
thinks  we  will  not ;  lor  such  I  lake  the  meaning  of  Monsieur 
Wall  to  have  been.'  I'urtunalely,  Pill  was  not  wholljf  depeadnit 
upon  these  orthodox  Ministers.  In  Hans  Stanley,  the  English 
plenip)teuliary  at  Paris,  we  recognise  one  of  the  chosen  instru- 
menla  of  a  master  of  men.  liul  the  secret  of  ihe  Family  Compact 
was  not  to  be  iL-arnt  at  Paris,  as  is  slir>wn  by  the  fact  that 
Newcastle  was  not  in  the  secret.  Nur  was  it  learnt  fnim  the 
French  or  Spanish  Ministers  in  London,  although  Temple 
boldly  suggested  tu  Pllt  that  he  should  resoUe  all  doubts  by 
buying  the  discreet  Dussy,  'who  is  nut,  tht^y  say,  as  chaste  as 
Penelope.'  Possihly  this  may  be  the  origin  of  the  later  story 
that  Pitt  paid  ten  thnusand  pounds  as  the  price  of  this  secrrt. 
The  secret  of  the  Family  Compact  was  probably  tlirulgeil  u> 
Pitt  from  a  wholly  unexpected  qunrler,  and  the  story  of  it* 
revelation,  which  has  not  been  told  before,  is  one  of  the  maoy 
romantic  episodes  of  an  eventful  ministry. 

It  is  often  forgotten  that  besides  France  and  Spain  there  was 
a  third  party  to  the  new  Family  Compact.  VVhen,  ia  1759, 
Don  Carlos  resigned  the  thnme  of  Naples  and  Sicilv  to  bii 
son,  the  child  Ferdinand,  in  order  to  become  King  of  Spain  ai 
Charles  111,  he  retaineil  a  dominant  influence  over  his  former 
kingdom.  The  thini  Bourbon  power  was  thus  knit  closer  to 
the  other  two:  the  Neapolitan  Court  in  fact  became  a  mere 
anaeje  oi  the  Lscu rial,  and  was  included  in  the  otTensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  France  which  hod  been  preparing 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years*  War.  The  'reign  oi 
darkness'  was  to  be  dissipated  by  the  dawn  of  a  new  day 
fraught   with    mighty  issues    for    the    fate    of    lilurope.     These 

y reparations  were,  as  we  have  seen,  wholly  lost  upon  Sir 
ames  Gray,  the  English  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Naples. 
This  sagacious  diplomatist  was  able  to  allege  as  a  decisive 
proof  of  tlie  friendly  intentions  of  Spain  towards  his  Govern- 
ment the  following  convincing  evidence — that  be  hail  been 
positively  assured  by  the  Marquis  Tanucci,  the  Neapolitan 
Foreign  Minister,  that  there  could  he  no  truth  in  the  disqairtiog 
rumour  of  a  Family  Compact,  because  '  the  King  of  S|Min,  who 
writes  constaDtlv   to   him    with   bis   own   hand   in   the   moal 
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<onruliMitiiil  minner  upon  nil  his  nlftirs,  hnd  nev^r  drnppf^d  the 
Irast  hint  nl'  luch  a  incniare  in  mv  of  liis  letters.'  The  whole 
ttory,  ihe  Mnrquis  assured  him,  was  but  another  iast&nce  of 
those  *nrtifires*  of  the  Hrench  Goverjmcnt  of  which  poor 
Forei^  Ministers  had  already'  such  a  p«inful  eipenonce. 

Now  all  the  time  TAoucci  was  in  secret  correspuadeiice  with 
Cararcioli,  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  King  of  Saroy  nnd 
Sardtaia.  The  Court  «>f  Turin  had  been  for  miny  jears  pas* 
the  centre  of  political  iiitri^ae  in  SoDlhern  Europe.  On  ihe 
one  aide  the  infliiencc  of  England  was  inToke<l  against  Austrian 
eocroachinents,  and  on  tite  other  side  the  iaflueoce  of  Austria's 
Bourbon  allies  was  relied  upon  to  guarantee  the  rested  interests 
of  the  heirs  of  Kmmanacl  Philihert.  It  was  from  this  Court 
that  nristol  had  been  translL-rred  tu  Madrid  in  1758,  his  place 
beioe  filled  by  Sir  James  Stewart  Mackenzie,  the  brother  of  the 
Karl  of  Bute.  With  him  there  went  in  the  humble  capacity  of 
Secretary  the  man  who  probably  discovered  the  secret  of  the 
Family  Compart. 

Lnui*  Dutrns  was  one  of  those  familiar  spirits  which  seem 
to  bare  hetrn  invoked  by  Pitt  at  every  crisis  of  liis  fortunes.  He 
Kppenrefl  snddenly  in  the  summer  of  1758  with  an  introduction 
from  Pitt's  sister,  to  whom  be  had  been  of  service  at  Tours. 
On  the  strength  of  a  good  education  and  a  knowlcilge  of  seven 
or  eight  languages,  he  asked  for  a  recommendation  for  the  poit 
of  asfistant  librarian  in  the  Brttisb  Maseum.  lie  was  also  a 
particular  friend  of  Robert  Wood,  the  U nder-secretnry  of  State 
for  Pitt's  own  department.  The  upshot  of  the  tkpplication  w.is 
that  Dutens  found  himself  installed  as  the  secretary  of  the 
new  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Turin.  Here  he  seems  at  once  lo 
have  justified  bis  appointment  by  detecting  and  unravelling  the 
secret  correspondence  between  Tanucci  and  Carracioli.  This 
at  first  was  concerned  mainly  with  Italian  politics,  but  as  time 
went  on  the  scent  grew  warmer.  At  length,  in  Julv  17lJl, 
Mackenzie  was  recalled  to  Kngland,  ostensibly  for  promotion, 
and  Dotens  was  left  with  a  free  linnd.  He  tells  us  himself  in 
a  tetter  dated  December  1761,  that  he  discovered  'the  inlentioo 
of  the  Court  of  Spain  in  respect  to  the  present  juactarc' — in 
other  words,  the  secret  of  the  Family  Compact — and  that  he 
'wrote  innny  months  ago  to  Whitehall  what  Is  now  happening.' 

Then.>  can  be  little  doubt,  from  documents  that  have  survived, 
(bat  Duiens  informed  Pitt  secretly,  through  his  friend,  Robert 
Wtxxl,  of  the  nature  of  the  correspondence  which  Tanucci  had 
carried  on  with  Madrid  under  the  nose  of  Sir  James  Gray. 
There  can  be  still  less  doubt  that  this  intelligence  was  among*t 
the    papers    which    Pitt    brought    down    'id    bis    bag'   to    the 
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Council  Board  on  that  meinorftbl(>  October  daj  when  he  openly 
(Jcnounct'd  lli«  secret  engagruents  of  tbc  *  wbule  boose  iif 
Dourbon/  the  prunfs  af  which  bis  pride  forbade  bim  lo  disclow 
to  an  incredulous  audience.  We  maj  go  eren  furtber  and 
surest  that  Pitt  bad  Id  bis  possession  a  copy  of  the  lecm 
treatj*  of  l^th  Aug;uEt,  ITfil.  Thia  is  onlj  a  conjecture^  but  it  is 
supported  b}'  circumstantial  evidence  uf  a  remarkable  rbaracter. 
tt  is  quite  clear  that,  apart  from  dusullory  intelligence,  the 
actual  texts  of  the  secret  treaties  of  1 733  and  1 7-13  were 
communicated  to  tbc  English  Secretary  of  State  bv  tbe  Court 
of  Sardinia.  We  can  also  make  a  sbrewd  guess  that  ibe  latlei 
obtained  its  inteliigenrc  from  an  informer  at  Xnplef,  since 
we  learn  that  even  before  the  jear  1743  the  Secretary  uf  the 
Neapolitan  Foreign  Minister  was  in  the  pay  of  tbc  maritinie 
powers.  VV'e  hnve  sefn  that  ihe  secret  treatv  of  1743  was  com- 
municated to  the  Lnglish  Government  hy  Osiorio,  and  Ossorio 
was  now  the  all-powerful  Minister  of  the  Court  of  Tnrin.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  actnnl  text  of  the  Famt|}r  Compact  of 
1761  was  also  communicated  by  bim  to  tbe  same  friendly 
power.  It  is  true  that  Dutens^who  bad  not  seen  tbe  actual  text, 
although  he  probably  conveved  tbe  first  intelligence  of  its 
substance,  did  not  believe  Ibat  tbe  Saidinian  Foreign  Office 
knew  more  than  himself.  In  this,  however,  he  may  have  easiU 
been  mistaken.  In  any  case  a  copy  of  tbe  treaty  bad  been 
communicated  by  somebody  to  someone,  for  it  exists  amongst 
the  miscellaneous  papers  of  1761  in  tbe  Newcastle  collection. 

This  discovery  raises  the  furtber  question  whether  in  ibil 
instance  Newcastle  had  been  deceiving  himself  as  well  ns  otben. 
We  think,  however,  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Newcastle  wsi 
plainly  eager  lo  know  tbe  truth  of  tbe  matter.  He  eren 
hoped  (if  we  may  credit  tbe  date  assigned  to  tbc  paper)  ta 
extract  information  from  an  old  acquaintance,  for  we  find  tbe 
fidlowing  note  amongst  these  papers  of  ITljl  : — 

*  101  cBt  pri^  do  fairo  eavoir  t\  pon  annien  ami  s'il  Mobaite  de 
r>  nonveler  la  auTsBpuudance  oomnKi  ci-f1erant.  Jusqu'i^i  le  poricnr 
do  oelle-oi  n'un  aait  rieii.' 

It  would  be  interesting  lo  find  that  '101*  was  '  io  at  the 
death*  of  the  Family  Compact,  after  a  pursuit  of  thirty  ye»n, 
but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  Newcastle  received  this 
copy  of  the  Treaty  from  Pitt  himself,  Tbe  writing,  tbe  paper, 
and  especially  tbc  watermark,  clearly  indicate  that  it  came 
from  Pitt's  office  in  Cleveland  Row,  with  many  other  copies  of 
despatches  which  passed  between  the  Minister  and  tbe  Boarboo 
Courts,  the  drafts  of   which    are    still    preserved  amongst  the 
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Chatham  MSS.  It  ii  probahle  that  Pitt  communicated  thU 
dorument  to  Ni-wcistle  after  bis  rt'signattoo  bad  Ix-vn  acct'ptfd, 
ami  that  Newcastle  kc|it  the  ltnnwlr<lge  of  it  to  htm&clf. 

It  woutrl  be  quite  bevond  our  purpose  to  insist  that  even 
the  newtrst  and  most  curious  details  of  his  characteristic  poHc^' 
would  enabjp  us  to  portray  the  *rpal  Lnnl  Chatham.*  We 
are  probably  in  a  fur  Wtter  position  for  forming  a  true 
•stiiDat«  of  the  great  Minister's  character  than  were  aay  of  his 
contetnpornrics,  whether  fricri'Is  or  foes  to  his  policy,  and  ntithing 
that  is  likely  to  be  discovered  will  materially  affect  that  estimate. 
But  the  estimate  of  an  imperial  policy  is  something  more  than 
a  personal  tribute  to  its  framer. 

The  Due  de  Brngtie  has  (iiwly  remarked  that  'Tout  est 
change,  et  le  present  qui  passe  sous  nos  yeux  ressemble  blen 
pen  aa  passe  que  nous  cludions.  Pourtant  cc  qui  change  le 
mollis  ce  sont  les  lut^icts  ct  Ics  passions  que  ces  luteiets  fottt 
naitre.'  This  remark  was  made  a  few  years  since  in  the  course 
of  the  Due  de  Broglie's  inaugural  address  to  the  Dewly- 
foonded  *Soct^tc  d'bistoire  diplomatique,'  and  it  has  a 
peculiar  interest  at  the  present  moment.  If  the  continuity 
•if  national  policies  were  more  correctly  ascerlained  and 
more  clearly  iiidtcnied,  so  as  to  fall  within  the  common  know- 
ledee  of  the  statesmen  of  every  nation,  the  task  of  the  modern 
diplomatist  would  be  greatly  simplified.  Something  of  this 
sent  was  suggested  in  the  congress  of  European  students  of 
diplomatic  history  lately  held  at  the  Hague,  and  it  was  tht-rc 
stated  that  tbe  Foreign  Offices  of  the  several  States  wouM  be 
invited  to  faciiitate  the  publication  <if  diplomatic  texts.  If 
ibis  attempt  should  meet  with  the  auctress  which  it  deserves, 
the  Socie'te  d'Histoire  Diplomatique  will  hare  accomplished 
for  modem  Europe  what  the  important  ^Missions  litturaires' 
of  the  French  Government,  which  aimed  at  laying  bare  the 
recesses  of  the  diplomatic  archives  in  every  country  prior  to 
the  eighteenth  century,  have  already  begun  for  France.  VVhcn 
tbe  public  min<l  is  more  fullv  informe<l  aliout  these  matters,  th« 
itroug  mao  will  more  easily  keep  bis  boase  in  peace. 
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ERAS  of  movement  and  material  proffresa  rcadilj  gain 
name    of    transitional.     As    we    look    back    we    dis< 


the 
iiscern 

ihe  ^al  of  tendencies.  Time  has  sbutlled  the  cards  ;  anolliet 
rubber  is  soon  played,  and  we  f^Iibly  score  the  points  of  tbe 
game. 

Tbe  reign  of  Queen  Anne  was  in  this  sense  eminentlj 
'  transitional.'  Philosophy  bad  become  the  handmaid  of  science^ 
religion  of  politics,  literature  of  common  sense.  Dutch  William 
bad  Hollandised  finance.  Tbe  new  men  were  fast  usurping  the 
old  acres.  There  was  a  rush  of  peers  after  commerr-ial  heiresses. 
Traders  enjoyed  influence  and  respect :  even  aristocrats  em- 
barked  in  merchandise:  Mammon  triumphed.  '1  perceive,' 
wrote  William  himself  two  years  after  bis  accession,  and  with 
some  significance,  on  tbe  marriage  of  tbe  future  George  1  lo 
Sophia  of  Zcll,  'that  money  in  oar  age  surpasses  every  other 
consideration.'  Tbe  whole  Whig  policy  of  tbe  Ixst  seven  vean  of 
Anne  was  based  on  tbe  IJank.  The  Old  Whigs  became  the  New 
Tories,  and  tbe  New  Whigs  were  a  military  and  moneyed 
faction.  Writers  were  wanterl  on  each  side ;  men  of  letters 
were  preferred  to  posts  of  State,  and  statesmen  wielded  tbe 
party  pen,  Coflee-houses  proved  the  parents  of  journaliam. 
Never  was  career  more  open  to  talent.  By  consequence  letten 
f;aiued  in  case  wfant  tbcy  lost  in  dignity:  the  muses  quitted 
Helicon  and  sauntered  along  the  high-roads:  prose  and  verse 
alike  were  in  nfyliyt.  Then  first  appeared  what  we  now 
recognise  as  the  modern  flavour. 

On  the  momiog  of  February  2tst,  1711,  a  pair  of  ttrange 
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companions  might  he  ilesTrip^l  talking  and  walking  raptdlr 
UtgFther  round  St  James's  Park.  The  one  was  of  middle  height, 
inclioed  to  be  stoat,  darklj  sanguine  in  complexion,  with  e^es 
of  a  piercing  blue.  The  other  was  tall  and  thin,  lanttm-jawrd 
and  Cavernous.  His  risage  aeeme<l  carved  out  of  wood,  and  he 
coughed  mach  as  be  went.  The  one  was  Swift,  the  greatest 
fighter  who  ever  wrote;  the  other  Prior,  the  most  versatile  and 
ibe  oftenest  <litappointe«l  of  all  hi*  brilliant  contemporaries. 
Harley  the  *  Dragon '  was  in,  Oodolphin  out:  St.  John's  star 
was  in  the  ascendant,  the  grasping  Duchess's  well-nigh  set: 
Atari  borough's  knell  was  already'  sounding:  his  Junto  were  al 
bay.  Despite  borne  dictation  and  Dutch  interference  the  Queen 
was  free  again.  Who  knew  what  prizes  fate  was  reserving 
in  the  lottery  of  life  for  the  two  friends? 

Tbeir  frieadsbip  was  recent  but  real,  and  it  had  been  cemented 
bj  the  present  of  a  Plautus  from  the  elder  to  the  vounger.  Prior 
was  senior  to  Swift,  not  only  by  the  throe  vcara  dividing  their 
ages,  but  also  bv  conversance  with  affairs,  to  which  he  atTerted 
tv»  think  bis  '  louse  scribble  '  was  a  mere  bje-plaj.  He  had  done 
more  than  Swift,  and  yet  even  then  be  bad  not  achiore«l  so  much. 
Though,  since  the  previous  autumn,  thcj  had  been  in  constant 
Kood-fellowsbip  round  the  tables  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the  voung 
Secretary  of  State,  and  romantic,  bombastic  Lf>nl  Peterborough, 
they  were,  in  truth,  of  opposed  temprmments.  Prior  was  vain, 
Swift  pmud  ;  Prior  arcommotlating,  Swift  uncompromising  ; 
Prior  fanciful,  Swift  imaginative.  Swift  was  the  same  electric 
force,  whether  business  or  pleasure  engaged  him  ;  Prior  was 
•olemn  (*  Dutch,*  De  Torcy  afterwards  termed  him)  in  routine, 
madcap — indeed  reckless — over  his  cups.  Swift  was  a  Stoic 
ftflam«;  Prior  an  KpicureAii  with  ambitions.  In  Swift's  heart 
of  hearts  hid  Stella,  and  already  lurked  Viinessa  ;  io  Prior's, 
Mrs,  Anne  Denham,  and  the  marionettes  of  vulgar  intrigue 
whom  be  celebrated  as  Cloes,  Pang*  Uirlured  the  one,  while 
the  other  sighed  sentiment.  Both  cried  '  Vive  la  bagatelle,'* 
bat  Prior's  'bagatelle'  was  a  bubble,  Swift's  a  bullet.  In 
three  things,  however,  the  friends  were  united — in  devotion  to 
the  Church  interest,  in  detestation  of  democratic  clamour,  and 
in  the  gift  of  a  signal  style.  Yet  even  here  differences  were 
manifest.  On  the  preceding  \'cw  Year's  Eve,  Harley  bad  made 
Swift  read  aloud  a  copy  of  Prior's  latest  verses.  *  1  reati  them/ 
he  says  in  thai  immortal  journal ;  *  I  reail  them  plain  without 
Boy  fine  manner.  Prior  swore  I  should  never  read  any  of 
his  again  but  he  would  be  revenged  and  read  some  of  mine  as 

*  C£  SwtfTs  trtter  tn  ArelMAop  King.  SeptrmbcT  S8tb,  I7S1. 
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bad.'  To  wblcb  Swift  r«joine<l  Lbat  be  wu  f»iDout  for  recitiag 
vcrsCG,  ihu  worst  in  llie  world,  wbicU  were  usuallj  sDitched 
away  by  bis  fricadi.  Let  lu  lake  a  brief  retrospect  of  tlus 
jingular  Career. 

Mattliew  Prior  was  bom  on  July  2lsl,  16G1,  prubably  at 
Wiinbnrnc,  in  Dorset,*  where  bis  father  was  a  joiner.  It  has 
been  presumetl  that  bis  family  were  originally  NuucuuforuiisK. 
I'he  gossip  that  in  cbiUlhood  he  fell  asleep  in  St.  Cutbberga't 
library  and  burnt  Raleigh's '  History  of  the  World  '  it.  luifoaodett 
but  characteristic.  His  father  brought  him  to  London  and  poL 
him  to  school  under  Dr.  Busby,  in  the  nci>;hln>urbood  of 
Channel  Row,  where  dwelt  both  the  viiilnei-uncle  Samacl  aail 
ibe  titled  father  of  the  two  Montagues.  Hut  the  father's  dcatb 
and  the  widow's  iiiahilily  to  pay  the  fees  eompeIle<i  the  lad  bi 
seek  the  sbeUer  of  bis  uncle's  roof.f  where  he  kept  accooatt 
behind  the  bar.  Here  his  aptness  and  scbidarsbin  attncicd 
thf  notice  of  Fleetwood  Stieppnrd  and  the  Earl  of  Uorset — the 
steward  of  Nell  Gwynn,  and  her  first  protector,  respectively. 
He  returned  to  his  studies,  the  Karl  providing  books,  and  thr 
uncle  clothes.  $bepj>ard  it  was  who  seems  to  have  decidol 
his  career. 

'  My  Qucle,  rest  bis  soul,  when  living, 
Might  Lave  uuntrivi'd  me  ways  of  thriving. 

•  •  •  • 

AU  this  you  modu  mo  quit  to  follow 
Tito  BncakiDg,  whcy-fuoed  god  Apollo. 

•  •  ■  • 

To  add  no  myte  invtclives  Ui  it, 

Yon  spoilud  the  yonth  to  make  a  poot* 

He  resumed  his  studies  and  became  '  King's  Scholar*  in  16H3. 
The  two  Montagues  (James,  the  futureChief  Raron,  and  Charles, 
the  famous  Lord  Halifax)  had  been  school -associates.  Charles 
was  himself 'King's  Scholar'  in  1682,  and  was  forthwith  admitted 
fellow-coniumner  of  Trinity  College,  Caiiibiid^c.  A  year  later 
Prior,  determined  to  follow  bis  great  friend  James,  and  fearing 
that  Dorset  would  despatch  him  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  dis- 


*  H«  Is  deaorllwd  as  nf '  MlddlMei  and  Diirsct'  It  it  carioas  that  Ms  patron 
Wti«  Earl  or  MMilli^dfx  aud  Dorset. 

t  I*«iiii<-1  I'rwr  nppcnre  bI-c  ty  hiiT«  kept  "Tlw  Rumniftra'  Tbti-fh'  jo  Charily 
Cruu.  Ptt'ur  iMiulil  uut  Lulu  adwitiAin^  ibu  '  Rlwiiisb  bouse '  iu  bla  flnt  saM^, 
*T)iu  St^ry  of  the  Country  Uonen  and  th^  City  Mnuee' : — 

*  What  Wrotdi  mmld  aibllv  ou  a  Haaglos  sLiU? 

•  •  •  • 

Or  to  the  house  iifcliiuily  BlittDish  go. 
Or  bluit  at  Ctiarinic  Crim  ur  that  iu  Ctianael  Row.* 
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obliged  bis  patron  and  accepted  one  of  the  new  tcholarthips 
founded  bj  the  Duchess  of  S«tner»rt  at  Sl  John's,  lo  1686  be 
took  bis  Bachelur's  degree ;  fur  his  Mastership  of  Arts  he  had 
fa)  wait  till  17(X).  It  is  in  the  irear  1687  that  he  first  emerges. 
Ou  October  tiith  Charlvs  and  be  puljlivUnl  *  The  Hind  and 
tbc  Paaiber  traosvcrs'd  To  the  Slur^  ut'  the  Country  Muusc  and 
the  City  Nfoase,'  of  which  Peterborough  observed,  long  after- 
wards, that  in  the  cuojuoclioa  Montague's  part  had  been  *  Just  as 
if  1  was  ia  the  chaise  witb  Mr.  CUesvIdcn  here,  drawn  by  his  fine 
b«trse,  and  should  sav,  "Lord,  buw  finely  ire  draw  thi«  chaise.*"* 
Tbe  skit  was  a  *  No  Pupcrj  '  pariKly  of  the  great  Drydcn's  latest 
poem  aod  attendant  conver.ioii.  Ii  fultowed  the  manner  uf 
Buckingham's  '  Kebearsal,'  which  bad  appeared  fift^n  vears 
before,  and  it  alimc-,  of  tbe  many  librls  which  bombardcil  <  Tbe 
Hind  and  the  Panther,*  hat  managed  to  survive.  Few  read  it 
oow ;  Jet  it  is  worth  reading,  not  only  on  account  of  the  side- 
lights it  ihcds  nn  Church  party  extravagance,  but  also  for  some 
strokes  of  inherent  wit  in  its  '  twinkling  argument '  Bayrs,  the 
prototype  of  Puff,  plays  the  chief  part.  '  I'll  tell  you  another 
thing,'  he  ejaculates.  'Tis  not  everyone  that  reads  a  poem 
tbmngb,  and  therefore  f  fill  the  first  part  witb  flowers,  figures, 
fine  language,  and  all  that;  and  then,  i'gad,  sink  by  degrees 
till  at  last  I  write  but  little  better  than  other  people.'  P<i|ie 
mast  have  had  this  in  lnin<I  nhen  he  compiled  'The  Art  of 
Sinking'  for  the  Scriblerus  Club.  Montague,  in  the  preface, 
deprecates  any  personal  attack,  and  ridicules  tlie  abiurdilies  of 
the  theological  fable.  Rut,  although  for  the  times  its  tone  is 
Dioderate,  it  was  surety  a  bard  thing  for  a  yoang  patrician  to 
attack  the  old  Laureate  whose  friend  be  was  proud  tn  be,  and 
for  a  young  plebeian  who  was  acquainted  with  the  Countess  of 
fJzeter,  and  afterwards  tutor  lo  ber  son,  to  assail  an  honoured 
inmate  of  Burleigh.  IVrsonalilies,  however,  arc  often  the  first 
rungs  on  the  ladder  of  fame,  and  Prior  owed  some  of  bis  success 
to  this  fashionable  extravaganza.  Pope,  sparing  and  gratlging 
in  bis  recognition,!  bas  classed  Prior,  by  consequence  of  this 
performance,  as  one  of  the  nine  masters  of  English  burlesque. 
At  this  period  Prior  bad  not  hit  upon  bis  peculiar  bent.  He 
oscillated  between  Butler  and   Cowley,  between    tbe  jingling 

*  Cf.  thp  work  ilaclf.  'finy*:  Mr.  Johown,  bonr  d'yv  liko  that  bcjs  f  .  .  . 
*T«aB  girea  auihy  »  pvrsnu  ut  boaoiu  for  luvking  ov«r  a  paper  of  vonwa^  aod 
in  !««d  1  put  In  sU  the  Udm  that  wwa  wortli  any  thing  In  the  vhcie  pacm.' 

t  Pup«  jiut  Dtmtiana  him  with  OlDgivva  ani  Swift, '  Uunciwl.*  u,  1^1, 138. 
To  fof9  ftior  w«  more  goDCTOOs,  in  '  Alma.'     Of  .\fiplnnl— 

*  Oui  Popt!  .  .  .  hitf  wu4TvJ 
A  silken  veli ;  a:td  ai-'cr  ahall  fadu 
Ik  oolourft.* 
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tnusc  of  tot'ietj  bdJ  the  statelier  miue  of  piet^.     Hit 
epitUr,  tu  Slieppard,  bappiH  ioiiance*  tbe  one: — 

*  I  argue  ihns,  tlia  wnrld  Bgrooe — 

Tbot  he  whtes  well  who  nrilea  with  n 
«  •  •  • 

Verse  cooioti  bvm  bcartm  Uko  iuw&td  light, 
ITore  hnnuui  puus  cau  uu'er  ouiue  hj'u' 

His  college  exercise  on  the  Dritj  aoliappily  «xeinplif 
other.  Rut  there  is  a  trur  religious  ring  in  hia  " 
Dr.  Sherlock,  Master  of  the  Temple  : — 

*  O  live :  and  let  th^  norks  mgo  uur  bcliuf ; 
Live  to  explain  thy  doctrine  hj  thy  life,' 

Dorset  aoil  the  *  Mice '  had  secured  for  the  poet  a  dij^i 
pi.»i.  It  was,  as  Thackeray  baa  noticed,  tbe  temper  of  the  tin 
nben  Apolln  carried  ibe  letter  of  introductiim  to  Aler 
The  )ear  1690  saw  him  Secretary  to  Lord  Duraley,  enro; 
the  Congress  at  the  Hague — the  overture  to  the  ill-st 
Peace  of  Kwnick.  He  is  a  personage  already.  He 
letter  in  Lnlin,  elegant  and  exact,  on  Study,  to  the 
Charles  Ui-ikele^,  whom  he  had  also  been  tutoring.  But, 
stilt,  he  displays  before  the  King — himself  a  man  nf  aclic 
that  singular  tapncity  for  commcrciat  nrgolialiun  which  dii 
guished  and  advanced  him.  Id  this  be  differs  from  the  oil 
p*ict-ofiiciais  of  bis  day.  Addison  was  a  poor  aecretarr,  Sm 
noiably  incumpcleut  and  iiicornrct.  Tickell  and  Gaj  wC 
laughing-slocks  in  affairs.  The  nitty  Secretary  lor  Jami 
and  the  tiresome  versifier  *ho  was  made  under- secrelarj 
a  Secretary  of  Slate  evinced  no  practical  ability.  '  Pastanl 
Philips  may  be  acquitted,  but  ihca  be  was  merely  a  H 
reKi't^rBr  in  Ireland,  as  indeed  in  Arcadia.  Poor  little  Hair'' 
dii^d  too  young  even  lor  bis  salary  to  have  been  paid.  Per 
George  Siepnev  was  the  sole  pucl-dipUiinalist,  exrept  Pri«t, 
who  excelled  in  his  inclier  a»  well  as  in  his  metres.  Swift— « 
mean  judge — has  noted  these  qualities  of  his  friend  ia  llf 
*  Last  Pour  Years  of  the  Queen,'  as  well  as  bis  social  rirta«  u> 
his  *  Inquiry.*  His  verdict  is  very  different  from  Pope's  con- 
temptuous '  Nothing  out  of  rerse*  and  Burnet's  insolent 'Oar 
Prior/  But  then  Pope  was  afiliclfd  with  moral  curvature  ol 
the  spine,  and  Burnet  is  the  most  crooked  partisan  who  ei«t 
posed  as  historian.  It  was  expressly  on  the  ground  of  experienwl 
aptitude  that  St.  John  recommended  IVior  to  the  Queen  foi  hif 
mission  to  Prance.  The  Hugue  Congress,  like  so  many  odi''^ 
ended  in  smoke,  but  it  was  a  step  for  Prior.  He  was  appotaml 
Gentleman    of  the    Bedchamber  and    Princi]MU    Secrctaiy  f<" 
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Ireland;  in  1696  he  waa  maile  Secretary  to  the  emimaij  at 
Rjswick.  If  gralituile  be  m.  lirctj  sente  of  favours  to  come,  bit 
previous  sad  mott  original  burlesque  oi  Goileau  on  ibe  taking 
o(  Namur  (which  he  celebrated  in  a  vert-de-aociftf  manner,  far 
remored  from  the  crew  nf  Court  aspiranit,  including  Confrere) 
and  bis  triter  otie  to  the  King  on  bis  arrival,  after  the  Queen*s 
death,  may  \>e  called  gratitude.  His  nest  tribute  was  after 
William's  own  death  had  been  so  barely  averle<l  in  1691.).  He  was 
aboQl  the  Coort.  His  colleagues  had  been  Pembroke,  Villiers, 
Lexington,  and  Williamson.  His  purse  was  being  lined.  No 
wonder  that  he  trifled  a«  well  at  toiled  at  Rvswick.  .Mr.  Howard 
was  in  Pembroke's  relinue,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
Datch  Cloe  with  whom  both  he  and  Howard  philandered  in 
iact  and  verse. 

*  Tbns  t}io  noro  1)caah'0DB  Cloo  eat  to  theo, 
Good  Howard,  cmatona  of  ths  Grecian  art. 
^^^K  Bat  bsppy  thou,  from  Cnpid'fi  srrow  frco, 

^^^P  And  DsmiSB  that  picrc«d  thy  pretlccoBsor's  heart.* 

W   Pfo  one  was 

I  *  3o  blest  as  the  Eagliahen  Heer  Becretaris.' 

^^^^^  *  In  a  little  Duteh  cbaJBC  on  a  SuturJay  night, 
^^^^^L        Ou  my  left  Laud  a  Uuraco,  a  uyiujih  uu  uiy  right, 
^^^^^m        Vo  ujaoiro  (o  cotupuiH.-,  aud  uu  putt-hoy  to  muve 
^^^^^H        That  on  Sunday  luay  binder  lh«  eoftuees  of  love. 

^^^^^1  '  For  bi>r,  neither  visitR  nor  parties  at  tea, 
^^^^^K         Nur  the  luDg-niniled  cant  of  a  dull  refugee. 
^^^^^^         Tliis  night  and  the  next  ahall  be  hers,  aball  bo  mine ; 
^^^P  To  good  or  ill  fortune  the  third  vre  n^Jgu.'  * 

France  for  tbe  nonce  restored  her  conqnesta  to  Spain,  and 
recognised  Witliam^s  title.  Tbe  treaty  was  signeil  and  ratified 
between  the  beginning  ol  Septrmber  and  the  end  of  October 
16'J6.  Prior  received  two  huntlted  guineas  for  bringing  the 
articles  over.  Itnmedialeiy  alterwarUs  began  the  secret  negi»- 
tiations  for  the  first  Partition  Treaty.  The  Earl  of  Portland 
was  nominated  Ambassador  Hxtraordinary  to  France,  with  Prior 
for  Secretary.  Dr.  Martin  Lister  has  left  a  curious  account  of 
Paris  as  this  embassage  saw  it.  I'wo  months  afterwards  VilHets 
was  crrcated  Rarl  of  Jersey,  and  replaced  the  King's  tavourile. 
In  lltUlJ  the  Earl  of  Manchester  was  transferred  from  Venice  to 
Paris,  and  Prior,  with  Jersey  (whose  'creature'  he  has  l»cen 
styled),  returned  home  to  a  post  in  the  ICarl's  secretarial  office, 
cooferred  on  him  in  plaire  of  the  disgusted  Shrewsbury,     but 

*  Thu  pDQU, '  llw  Secretary.'  m  well  n  '  Pbaoton  *  sad  '  A  Child  of  Qsality,* 
mtm  pestbuiuMulr  pnbluiwd.    Potm  said ;  *  Prior  kept  flverylbing  by  bim.* 
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sborti}'  befure  this.  Prior  bad  atmnded  od  the  King  ai  Loo  to 
infurm  him  of  thfr  yrand  monarqfu's  maltrpatDieiic  of  the  Pt»- 
t«»tants.  Even  after  bis  rfturn  iif.  wiu  in  Irt^ueut  cummuaita- 
tion  with  Manchester,  who  kepi  a  keen  eye  on  St.  Gcnnains. 
VVe  hear  much  of  one  '  Father  Cosmo,'  *  lung-vi>agrd,  with  t 
high  Roman  note  and  fresU  coinpleiiun  * — a  Scotch  priest  irko 
had  abscondL-d  to  Leaden  wttU  fifty  thousand  livrea  to  be 
disbursed  in  Ireland.  Prior  seems  nov  to  have  been  converuat 
with  the  whole  thrvad  u[  intrigue.  There  was  a  certatii 
*  persoQDc  donl  il  s'agit'  whom  be  tracked,  and  who  was  oflercd 
a  pardon  and  pension  if  *hc  was  really  dispoM^d  to  do  the 
thing.'  Spies  grew  on  every  busb,  and  the  bushea  wm 
prickly  and  dirty  ennugli.  Then  suddenly  (K;€Urred  the  tleailt 
of  the  Prince  of  Bavaria,  which  turned  the  6rst  treaty  into 
waste  paper,  and  precipitated  the  SMiund.  Sumers  connired 
with  reluctance.  It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  whea  the 
enfeebled  Cbarles  of  Spain  should  expire,  Louis  would  muk 
the  moment  and  again  plunge  Kurope  in  war.  .Moreover  tbe 
English  nation,  weighed  down  by  taxes,  and  rent  by  eccte> 
siaslicnl  dissensions,  had  grown  lethargic.  The  crafty  monarch 
of  Frnnce  fell  certain  of  success. 

The  Whig  reproach  against  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  fifteen 
years  afterwards  was,  first,  the  privacy  of  the  preliminaries,  aod 
secondly,  the  securing  of  British  advantages  in  advance.  It  is 
hard  for  the  student  to  understand  why  mixlt'm  bisluriam 
should  have  perpetuated  this  party  cry  when  one  considers  the 
invariable  practice  of  the  day.  Prior  long  afterwards  insisted 
that  '  If  at  the  outset  the  enemy  offers  any  advantage  to  England 
when  the  treaty  is  finally  (.concluded,  shall  the  miuisiry  be 
accused  for  hearing?  If  so,  no  trumpet  or  hostage  can  be  sent 
without  the  consent  of  all  the  allies.  It  was  habitual  to  open 
the  tangle  by  secret  understandings.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of 
the  first  Partition  Treaty,  between  CatlJeies  and  V'iltiers,*  It 
had  previously  been  so  at  Nimeguen.  Even  while  the  War  of 
Succession  was  raging,  the  Austrians  mantcuvrcd  a  separate 
and  secret  accommodalion  with  France;  and  the  Dutch  on 
at  least  three  occasions  endeavoured  tu  negotiate  apart  with 
De  Torcy.  It  was  this  attitude  of  theirs  which  forced  the 
English  hand.  And  in  the  abortive  conferences  of  1709,  it  was 
notorious  that  the  Dutch  and  French  excluded  the  Austrians 
anti  Enelish.      If  we  glance  further  ahead,  we  sec  th< 
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between  George  I    and    the    Regent    (manage<l    by   Dubois  at 
Haoorer  in  1716),  which  cattsed  Walpole's  exclasion  from  officer 
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procarrd  by  the  tecrrt  inlrigacs  of  Stanhope  anil  Sunderland ; 
■liile  Waljwle's  own  guarantee  uf  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  in 
1(30  was  reseated  b/  Flcucy  as  *  secret  artitlKs  dcrifjfatory  to 
ttwjuxt  interests  of  FrantT.'  *  Prior  disapproved  these  Partition 
Treaties,  'nor  much  approved  that  mystic  leagae.* 

'That  stroke,  for  all  Kin;;  William's  care, 
Begat  another  tedious  war. 

Attached  as  he  was  to  Somers  and  Halifax,  he  voted  against 
Lnnls  arul  for  the  Comtnons  on  the  Partition  Impeach- 
31) ;  or,  to  put  it  another  way',  for  the  Kiii^  and  against 
hit  advisers.  We  was  member  for  Kast  Grinstead  from 
Febraory  to  June  llOl.f  Hp  joined  Jersey,  Marley,  and 
St  John,  and  was  accused  of  *  ratting/  % 

Ami  here  another  digression  becomes  necessary.  Prior  bad 
bcni  the  ally  of  Montague,  and  a  Whi^.  He  was  now  twitted 
at  a  renegade.  What  is  the  meaning,  with  all  allowance  for 
tnUTPSt,  pique,  and  faction*  of  the  labels  '  Whig' and  *  Tory  * 
jott  before  Queen  Anne  ascended  the  throne?  We  will  con- 
ilaiw  a  large  subject.  The  old  division  had  been  '  Court  *  and 
'Cooatry.'  The  bigotries  of  James  II  introduced  another 
clwvage.  The  Tories  became  the  Churt^h  party,  and  neither 
ibcy  Dor  the  Church  could  ever  forget  their  inslruinetitality  iu 
tlcSclilcinent  of  the  Revolution.  Monlaunt  had  been  among 
tilt  first  who  personally  solicited  VViHiam's  presence.  Churchill 
ant  Xottingham  paved  the  wav  for  the  invitation.  Of  its 
ti^atoriea  at  least  three  were  Tories.  When  the  Prince  of 
Oiinge  demanded  at  Lxeter  a  written  subtcriptiun,  Kivers  had 
♦latcd  liis  utmost  influence.  Shrewsbury,  who,  though  then 
•  iDoderate  Whig,  afterwards  (in  Swill's  parlance)  'brought  In 
we  Tories,'  had  been  a  prime  mover  throughout.  Nor  must 
■«  fi»rget  that  political  creed  was  constantly  divorced  from 
u^dividual  conviction,  Godolphiu,  though  trusted  by  William, 
wu  for  a  Regency.  Somers  himself,  the  supposed  author  of 
W  amended  Conslilulian — the  Nestor  of  the  Whigs — entered 
icti)  a  plut  with  Montague  to  erect  a  Common  weal  th,  with  a 
Council  of  five  Lords  and  ten  Commoners.§  Lord  Haversham, 
uijv,litic  inclined  lo  be  Republican,  iu  religion,  like  Harley, 
R  IjiNenler,  may  terrs  as  a  Vury  type.     He  cuniinually  acted 


*  Con..'.  -  WalpnK'  Hi,  IW 

^  1)11-  ParliameDlary  K<:'tmtiB  publisliixl  in  1S7S  omit  bU  oama  eniiroly,  irnd 
**"'*«  tHo  cth^n  M  r«pr<n(-nliiig  Liv«l  Grin^Uiwl,      Hut  thr  '  Historj-  of  his 
^'^Tlae'eiitfi-wly  dtuttn  llml  l»i-  ml  fur  lliu  cou-tilmn'-y  in  titf  yvnc  1701. 
^tTilLoid  ILiIiAix  in  1711  8ttt.iup(t4  9.  raptiroeticvteiit  witli  Uariey.    See 
'•"*  MSP.  CominiMion,  Ifttli  K-jKirt,  App.  Part  iv.  p.  674. 
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for  the  High  Church  part/:  he  had  voted  for  Exclatioa: 
ht*  roted  fur  the  Parlition  impeacboients,  and  ia  favour  ei 
Sacheverell.  But  when  the  New  Wliigs  assailed  the  land  ii 
well  as  the  Church,  and  bnlilered  the  moneyed  cnrporatiooat 
when  Marlboriiu^b  contrived  a  Junto  for  bis  and  Godolphio'i 
dictatorship,  the  expression  'Lord  Treasurer's  Whigs*  c*Mt 
into  vogue.  Sunderland,  a  violent  Republican,  was  perpetuallj 
inutin^'inff  against  ibe  novel  party  which  be  aided. 

•  The  New  Whigs,'  observed  Swift,  *  were  a  fa<-tion  raittd 
and  strengthened  by  incidenla  amt  intrigues.'  '  Some  were  for 
a  King  under  the  limitaiions  of  a  Duke  of  Venice ;  other*  fori 
Dutch  Kepublir;  a  third  party  for  an  aristocracy  ;  and  moti  uf 
all  for  some  fabric  of  their  own  contriving.'  These  facts  lc<l  bim 
to  asseverate  in  No.  43  of  the  '  Examiner ' :  '  I  am  not  sensible 
of  any  material  difference  br-tween  those  who  call  themselves  the 
Old  Whigs  and  a  great  majority  of  the  present  Tories.*  The 
position  became  analogous  to  that  of  the  fibers!  UnioniiU 
of  our  day.  The  Tories  thcmst-lves  were  divided.  There 
were  the  New  Tories  who  were  being  *  educated '  by  St.  John : 
there  were  the  trimming  Tories  whose  manipnlator  wai 
Harley  :  there  were  a  few  Jacfihiies  and  \on- jurors,  whn 
atlerwards  looked  to  the  October  Club;  ami  there  was  a  son 
of  Old  Tory  Junto,  controlled  by  Kocrbe&ter,  Buckingbain, 
and  HaviTsbnm.  But  this  was  in  1711.  In  1699  the  matn 
distinctions  were  as  follows.  The  Old  VVhigs  approved  the 
Kevolulion  and  the  Hanoverian  succession,  held  the  monarchy 
to  be  limited  by  laws  with  which  the  executive  could  not 
dispense,  and  alloweil  indulgence  to  scrupulous  consciences. 
The  Old  Tory  asserted  hereditary  right,  held  the  persons  of 
princes  sacred  and  lawful  authority  irresiitibte,  considered 
breaches  of  Buctcssion  dangerous  and  schism  an  evil  both  per  w 
and  in  effect,  and  believed  the  ruin  of  the  Church  to  involve 
that  of  the  State.  High  and  L"w  Church — a  distinction  intro- 
duce] by  the  Dissenters,  to  break  tbo  Church  party — ran: 
further  complications.     To  quote  Swift  once  more: — 

*  To  be  against  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  was  all  Hif^ 
f'htirch,  Tu^,  and  Tautivy ;  to  differ  from  a  majority  of  hiahoi'S,  was 
the  eamo.  Tu  taiso  tbo  prorogfttivo  above  law  fur  Berving  a  torn 
was  Low  Chtirch  iiud  Wliig.  Tho  opinion  of  the  majority  in  the 
Uousu  of  ComniDDs,  capcoially  of  tho  country  party  or  landed 
inttrost,  was  high-flying  and  rank  Tory.  To  ciuJt  the  King's 
gnpromaoy  beyond  all  precedent  was  Low  Chnrch,  Whiggiab,  and 
Hodorstc.  To  make  tho  least  dotibt  of  tho  pretended  prince's  being 
snppomtitious  and  a  tylcr's  sou  was,  in  their  phraae,  top  and  topgallant 
&na  perfect  Jocohiiiam.     To  resume  tbe  moat  cxurbltoBt  grants  that 
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ror«  drer  given  to  a  sot  of  profligate  fft7oarite«  and  apply  tliom  to 
Lbo  poblic  WM  the  Torjr  qaiato&soQco  »f  TuryiKm.' 

We  coaltl  not  cite  a  liettcr  insUnre  of  tmtr  (he  Junto  anr)  the 
moneyed  intereit  within  t«n  ye&T*  contrived  to  trAnsform  and 
confoand  the  cant  nicknames,  nor  &  better  justiBc&iioo  for 
Botinghroke'c  endeavour  to  rcrnnstmrt  a  niitionat  party. 

One  other  consideration  thoald  be  remembered.  The  country 
clergy  were  the  proridera  and  retailers  of  public  opinion.  Ill- 
paid  and  socially  inferior,  they  yet  wielded  a  great  power.  True, 
the  pre-BS  had  multiplied.  On  the  VVhig  side  were  the  *  Daily 
Couranl,' the  *  Observntor,' the  'British  Heview,'  and  'Flying 
Post':  on  the  Tory,  the*  Examiner'  and  the  'Rehearsa!.'  liut  us 
tbey  filtered  through  the  counties  it  was  the  parson  who  dissemi- 
nated and  espoonded  them.'  In  this  fact  lay  the  significance 
of  Sacbevcreirs  sermon.      The  pulpit  agitated  the  provinces. 

Prior  then,  like  so  many,  was  an  Old  Whig  with  High 
Church  sympathies.  He  became  a  New  Ti>rr.  He  was  for 
The  Kinp  and  Mtxleration.'  'Sure  never  was  !«)  much  work,* 
lie  writes  to  Mancliester  during  the  elections  of  1700,  '  for  secur- 
IJbig  parties  and  bribing  elections.'  He  deplores  '  the  madness  of 
{ftilber  factioD.*  He  was  '  rather  for  supporting  the  Crown  than 
jobliging  cither  party.'  Events  marched  apace.  Louis  declared 
'first  for  the  will  and  then  for  the  Pretender:  the  countf^llors  of 
.partition  were  impcachwl  :  the  Lords  were  pitted  against  the 
Commons:  the  Grand  Alliance  was  formed.  Then  James  11 
tdicd,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  little  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
iThe  Settlement  had  to  be  reconsidered,  and  the  Tories  under 
iGodolphin  were  foremost  in  safeguarding  iL  Tliey  championed 
ithc  Church  in  the  first  Bill  for  Occasional  Conforintty.  Prior 
i«ecared  a  fat  appointment  as  one  of  the  Commiisioocrs  of 
jiTnuIe,  in  the  ro<im  of  Locke,  who  had  resigned.  Philosophy 
IIW  well  as  poetry  then  received  State  recognition. 
K  Meanwhile  Prior's  muse  was  not  idle.  He  had  hit  on  a  stylei 
iDot  great  indee<),  but  uniting  a  pliable  playfulness  with  touches 
>of  pathos,  anti  even  with  a  certain  dignity  and  reserve.  His  metres 
Lvaried  as  be  roved  fn>m  mood  to  mood.  About  1700  be  had 
Hiucribed  on  the  litle-page  "f  Mezeray's  '  History  of  France';  — 

'  Yet  for  tho  fame  of  all  tlie«e  doods, 
What  bMTgar  in  the  Invalides, 

Witb  lamoness  broke,  with  Uindutws  Bmitteii, 
Wished  ever  decently  to  die, 
To  have  been  either  Mezeray, 

Or  any  monarch  he  ha«  wntt«D  f 


'«  or.  a  TvimrkaUo  iiwla»»  in Uie  Portlat^  Papefs(HiiiL  M83. Ogmm.X  p.  SIO. 
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It's  btriing*,  doftT  ftiitbnr,  yet  it  troe  in, 
Thfit,  down  from  PhAramond  to  Louis, 

All  covet  life,  yet  eall  it  pain  ; 
All  foci  tLo  ill,  y«t  Bhun  tlio  cure. 
Can  BCDFc  this  paradoz  ondnm? 

Rc«olvo  mo,  Cambrfty  nr  Fontnins. 
The  niiin  in  graver  tragic  laiowi), 
(Thoagh  his  best  part  loog  since  was  donfr), 

Still  on  the  stage  desires  Co  tury; 
And  lio  wbo  jilayed  iho  Hnileqain 
After  the  jest  f.till  lomls  tlie  scene, 

UnmUing  to  retire,  though  weary.* 

Prior's  'Carmen  Seculare,*  ja  »et  eulogy  uf  King  W'illitm, 
contraiti  ill  with  such  lyrics.     Lines  like 

'Kuuiiil  Onuuud'a  kuou  tbou  tieat  the  mystic  titriug 
'i'Uut  mukoK  tliu  Kuiglit  companion  tu  tbu  King ' 

recall  that  terrible  apotheosis  with  wbich  Young  some  eighteea 
years  later  l>cslubljcru<l  Walpole.  But  the  ratnout  Tenet 
adilreued  lo  Montague,  from  which  Thackeray  has  qaoted, 
■tiuw  bit  truer  accents  : — 

*  Fancies  and  notionB  he  purfioeo, 

Wliich  ne'er  had  being  bnt  in  thought : 
Each,  tike  the  Grooi&n  artist,  woos 
The  image  be  himself  baa  wrought.* 

The  ode  in  memory  of  Colonel  Villien,  drowned  in  the'river 
Piava,  whose  perorntion  suggested  to  Pope  the  chise  of  *■  Eloisa 
to  Abelard/  deserves  to  be  classical. 

'  Cleanse  the  pale  corjise  with  a  religious  hand 
From  the  poUntitig  wwd  and  common  sand  ; 
the  doad  horo  graceful  iu  a  grave 

Sc  only  lioDonr  he  can  now  rec«i're), 
fragrant  would  upon  his  body  throw, 
And  plant  thu  warni>r  laurul  on  his  brow. 
Light  lie  the  i^artli,  uud  flourisb  gzMD  the  bough.  . 
And  wht'U  tlie  infernal  judge's  dicinal  power 
To  tlie  daik  urn  shnll  Uirow  Ihy  di^sUa'd  hour; 
'Wlitiii,  yielding  to  the  sentence,  breathless  thoa 
And  pale  slialt  lie,  as  what  thou  bnriest  now. 
May  aome  kind  friend  the  piteous  object  see 
And  equal  rit«s  perform  to  that  which  once  was  thieA.' 

Xor    has    the    ranity    of    human    wishes   ever    foDod    terser 
eoforcemeol  than  in  the  moral  to  the  *  Ladle.' 

'  Against  our  pence  we  arm  oar  will : 
Amidst  oar  plenty  something  etill 
For  horses,  houses,  pictures,  planting, 
To  tbee,  lo  me,  to  him  is  wanting. 
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Tkftt  cnitil  •omething  nnpomcMeJ 

Corrodes  and  leaTetw  all  ibe  rrat ; 

That  UMOiethiDg,  if  we  could  ohtain. 

Would  sooD  cr«ato  a  future  pain ; 

And  to  the  ooffiu  from  the  cndle, 

'Tis  all  a  wuib  and  all  a  tadle.' 

*  Proprle  commaDia  tlicere*  was  bis  knack.  The  right  word 
in  the  right  place  and  spare — what  the  Frpnch  rail  *  netteie/ 
aod  the  Latins  'concinnilai.*  It  is  i>n  surh  nice  taste  that  he 
coinptimeDts  Jersey  in  the  prologue  to  *  J'urganti  * ;  nod  in  the 
same  sense  he  eltewhore  sings — 

'  That  thbT  with  ardour  strove  to  raise 
At  OUDO  iheip  Art's  and  Conntry's  praise  ; 
And  in  their  working  book  great  core 
That  all  was  full  and  round  and  fair.' 

display'    the    diphimatic    wit,    the 
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witty 


pigramt    si 
diplomatisL 

One  cannot  help  fceliog  that  Pope  would  never  have 
attained  such  mastery  of  phrase  bad  Prior  never  written.  How 
few  who  tritely  ejaculate,  *  Virtue  is  her  own  rewanl/  remember 
the  preceding  line,  '  On  its  own  worth  true  majesty  is  reared,'  • 
How  few  who  misquote,  *  Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind/  recall 
what  goes  before  : — 

*  Send  h«r  abroad  ;  and  let  her  we 

That  all  this  mingled  mass  which  she, 

Being  forbidden,  longs  to  know. 

Is  a  dall  farce,  an  emjity  shoe, 

Powder  and  pocket -gUse  and  beau  ; 

A  staple  of  romaucu  aud  lies, 

Falst!  tears,  and  r«al  |>erjurit.>8.' 

His  themes  were  not  always  savoury.     '  Hans  Carvel  *  and 
*  The  Dove  '  are  offenders,  and  Johnson  has  been  derided  for 
cmlling  him  the  author  of  '  a  lady's  book.'     Vet  for  bis  time  be 
was.     In  his  own  words,  *  Let  wit  be  that  which  heaven  and 
ahe  may  hear.'     If  he  is  sometimes  nasty,  he  is  seldom  prurient 
— an  honour  even  in  the  nge  of  Addison,  whose  *  white  page'  is 
equally  soiled  on  occasion.     And  in  one  particular  Prior  stands 
brightly  apart,  .  At  no  time  have  more  charming  verses  been 
addressed  to  children  than  his:  he  is  a  child-lover  bom.     Take 
his  verses  to  one  of  Ihe  Dorset  children  in  1704  :~^ 
'  For,  while  she  makes  her  silkworms  bi'ds 
With  all  tbb  tL'odcr  thingu  1  Hweor; 
Whilnt  all  the  liuattc  my  p«>t8ion  resdEi 
In  papers  round  her  baby's  hajr ; 

•  •  Ode  ia  ImHatka  oT  Hoiaoe,'  lU,  S,  wiittco  in  leW. 
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Sh«  m»,y  roeoiTo  and  own  my  6sroe, 

For  though  thti  strictest  pra<3aa  ^bould  know  it, 
She'll  paBB  lor  a  most  rirtuoita  diknio 

And  I  fur  nn  unbappy  poet, 
Tlinn,  too,  alas !  whcD  slie  ehall  toftr 

Tho  lines  sonte  ;ont)g«r  riTMl  sends. 
She'll  give  mo  l«*7(i  to  write,  I  fear. 

And  we  Bhall  still  continno  friends; 
For  OS  oup  different  ages  move, 

'Tis  BO  ordained  (wonid  File  bnt  mend  it!) 
That  I  flhalt  bo  past  mabing  love. 

When  eha  bofpns  to  comprohond  it.' 

Take,  to  trnvel  a  Iiltlu  uut  of  our  date,  the  more  familiar  liart 
peoned  fur  Harle_v's  graodclaugbtef  : — 

'  My  noblo  lovoljr  littlo  Foggy, 
Lot  this,  my  first  opiatlo,  beg  ye. 
At  dawn  of  mora  and  closo  of  gtqd. 
To  lift  your  heart  and  haads  to  boaToa. 
In  double  beaaty  sav  yoor  prayer, 
"  Oar  Father  "  lirBt.'  then  '■  iJo'tro  P6ro."  ' 

Here,  we  are  ia  cbildlioiod*B  Eden.  Nr>  wonder  that  tbia  tame 
Peggy,  when  Ouchega  of  Portland,  loM  Lady  Mary  Moala|:ti 
many  years  afterwards  that  Prior  *  made  himself  belored  br 
crery  living  thing  in  the  bouse.'  It  is  in  such  elusions,  nol  io 
his  love  songs  (which  have  been  eclipsed  by  Cimgrcrc's)  thai 
we  find  his  fame.  Thackeray,  with  these  in  mind,  hot 
compared  him  to  Moore,  bat  could  Little  ever  have  tuned  hii 
pipe  to  such  a  strain  for  the  lispers  of  (be  nursery  ? 

In  the  'State  Poems,'  published  in  1704,  Prior  has  at  least 
two  early  sets  of  verses,  satire*  oa  'Translators'  and  *  Poets.' 
Wc  fancy  there  is  a  third,  and  conjecture  it  to  be  the  epigr.im 
ending  with — 

'Nunur  was  Uibun  iu  bis  sight 
And  Mods  within  hia  hoariug.' 

Hut  that  curious  collection  contains  more  interesting  mentioo 
of  Prior.  In  a  'congratulatory  poem,'  satirically  aimed  at  Sir 
E.  Seymour,  Prior  seems  to  be  pointed  at 


'  A  minor  poot  of  the  inferior  class 
Who,  not  like  Horace,  raised  ixm  mouament  of  brass*; 

rhile  the  envy  of  literary  promotions  burnts  out  In — 

'  Thifl  vast  aaocusa  of  verae  our  poets  bad. 
Statesmen  at  homo,  and  envoys  all  abroad.* 
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In  a  burlesque  '  Catalogue  of  Books  to  be  sold  b^  Aaction,* 
*A  Pindarick  Ode  In  praise  uf  darkness,  clean  straw,  and* 
water  grUKlf  written  fur  tbc  use  of  tlic  Huuso  nf  Commons 
at  the  desire  of  a  noble  peer,'  is  aicribcd  to  Prior.  This 
majr  refer  to  Prior's  rote  on  tbe  Partition  impeachments ; 
and  one  more  skit  on  the  last  House  of  Commons  of  the 
King's  reign  attests  the  calumny  which  success  entails  in  partjr 
warfare : — 

'The  times  are  likely  eare  to  m«ad 
When  Pr— r  rules  tbe  8t«t«  ; 
Pr^r  tbe  noble  Dursut's  frieud 
(For  whom  the  learned  world  coatend) 
Jnstly  daaerres  bis  hale.' 

Marlborough's  victories  astounded  Europe,  and  Prior  cele- 
brated them  in  due  form,  bantering  Boiieau  Again  over  Blenheim, 
and  sheilding  Spenseriftn  stanzas  on  RnmillJes.  But  these  very 
triumphs  of  the  campaign  preluded  the  new  party  iiiaDagcment. 
The  great  Duke  forsook  his  old  friends,  after  bis  manner, 
and  prompted  by  his  wife's  ambitions  ent<-ro<l  on  a  ropproche^ 
ment  with  the  VVbigs,  who  fait  became  a  mere  syndicate  for 
keeping  Marlborough  in  command  and  themselves  in  power. 
The  change  began  to  operate  already  in  1707,  and  Prior  was 
called  upon  to  lay  down  bis  employment,  lie  was  consoled, 
however,  as  we  learn  from  Luttrell's  'Diary'*  (a  fact  which 
has  escaiwd  biographers)  by  a  secretaryship  to  tbe  Bishop 
of  Winchester.  In  1708  Harlcy  and  St.  John  retired  in 
dudgeon.  *  We  were  blessed  with  succes*,'  Prior  writes, 
*  during  this  administration,  but  surely  never  was  such  an  ill 
use  maile  of  victories.'  In  170B  he  was  at  Bath  recruiting 
his  health  and  commissioning  Sir  Thoxnas  Hanmer  to  dis- 
cover a  grey  mare  with  points  and  a  Welsh  widow  with 
fortune.  In  1710  Sunderland  was  dismisse<l  and  the  path 
paved  for  Mrs.  Masham  and  the  Tories,  Prior  was  in 
London  with  Dick  Sbelton,  Freind,  and  the  old  Westminster 
set.  In  1711  we  have  found  lum  taking  his  morning  walk 
with  Swift. 

He  was  soon  destined  for  stirring  service.  A  year  before  he 
entered  the  House  of  Crnnmons,  there  had  been  returned  for 
Wootton  Basiett  a  geniui  nmong  the  most  original  that  have 
ever  dominated  England.  This  is  not  tbe  time  or  the  place 
to  vindicate  the  career  of  Henry  St.  John.  We  are  only  now 
concerned  with  bis  relations  to  Prior.     St.  John  cultivated  his 
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society,  as  he  did  that  of  evcr^'  wit  on  both  sides.*  Speskiaj 
nn{)  writing  Frrnrti  better  thnn  many  Frenchmen,  ue  bom 
marked  Prior's  proficiency  in  languages — then  a  rare  accon- 
ptishtnent  in  t^nglnnd.  Himsf-ll*  conversant  with  accnutiis, it 
Secretary  at  War,  he  was  aware  of  Prior'a  ezcelteore  in  itn 
department  also.  Allliough  fourteen  ^ears  scpnrated  their  sgn, 
St.  John  was  ntreadj  regarded  ns  the  rising  sun.  It  was  at  thii 
time  bts  fancv  to  pUv  Ati-ihiiKlea,  a  man  of  pleasure  ptouillt 
unbending  to  his  friends.  IVinr  soon  took  a  promineni  pUn 
in  his  cirrle  and  Harlej's.  hi  171(1,  St.  John.  Swift,  Frfimi, 
and  Oldsworth  started  the  *  Examiner*  as  tlietr  organ. 
Kxasperated  li)'  his  expulsion  from  the  Kitcat  Club,  Prior  cpd- 
Iributed  a  biting  criticism  on  Garth's  *  Ode  t"  Oc»dolpbirj,' to 
which  Addison  replied.  The  Kitcat  Club  was  soon  replnct-l 
hy  the  association  of  scvenlcen  '  Brother*,'  in  which  nuns  wen; 
the  diversion  and  politics  the  staple.  The  leading  loty  viU 
antl  magnificoes  were  n-preseiitcd.  Swift  and  Prior  wereamoDg 
the  former. 

St.  John  himsplfhad  struck  the  kevnote  of  the  crisis. 

'  Britain  may  expect  to  remaiu  ezhan8t<;d  of  iren  and  monej,  b 
see  her  trade  divided  anionKi<t  her  neighhonrs,  her  roTeauea  anttoi- 
paled  even  to  future  generations,  and  to  have  thia  onlTglory  leAbtf 
thiit  abe  baa  proved  a  {arm  to  the  Dank,  a  proTiuoe  to  Uolland,  nd  a 
jest  to  the  whole  world.' 

Peare  had  been  resolred  on — the  peace  to  wantonly  declined 
hi  Marlborough  in  1707,  in  1709,  and  in  1710.  In  the  lathu 
year  Sacheverell's  sermon  bad  inflamed  the  kingdom.  The 
Junto  used  every  artifice  to  divide  tbeir  enemiec  and  to 
rt  habilitate  their  own  flickering  forces.  Scotland,  Holland,  so^ 
Hanover  were  all  pressed  into  the  plot,  but  in  rain.  The 
'J'oriea  came  in.  In  March  1711,  Harlev's  {K)piiUrit|  «u 
ensured  by  Gulsrard's  dastardly  attempt  at  assassin atiuo,  celr- 
brnlcd  hy  Prior  in  verses  touched  with  emotion  :— 
'  Great  as  thou  art,  thou  can«t  demand  no  more, 

I  0  brenet  buwailcfl  by  earth,  preserved  by  heaven! 

I  No  higher  can  iLBpiriug  virtue  soar ; 

I  Enough  to  thoc  of  grief  and  fame  ts  given/ 

-  A.Misoii  dimd  willi  Liiui  Ujo  dr. j-  the  Poftce  «a*  aigucd.  For  \iis  tMoeU»^ 
vktli  rrioT.  ttL-v  the  Chauctriaa  poem  <if 'Krle  Kobcrt^  Woo '  (Ptior  n(aBa4 
ttCictx  tsloc  for  fat>Ir). 

'  A«  gaimta  sat  JovtaJ  at  tlic  board 
Forth  leaped  oar  ulee :  eithna*  the  Lord 
I  Of  Boling.  whilooM  John  the  Siint, 

Who  mrtRetli  iifl  prtniiM  full  i|i)r-i)it, 
LnuijtjH'tl  jocwod,  nnd  aloud  lip  cik-d 
'Jo  MiitiliL'w  scatid  <m  'tctli'  eidt. 
"  To  th«p,  leaii  bard." '  fte. 
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lo  Fcbrairj-  tlio  E<ap''rt»r  Ji>5«pS  1  h  id  espired  — an  even* 
vhtcb  presageL)  the  unitin  of  Spiiri  and  Austria  under  a  H  ips- 
biirK,  a  conjuartloa  nt'irly  ag  o  nioima  to  iha  bilan<%  of  p')nr«r 
a<  tbe  coDsolidatioa  nf  Fraice  an  I  SfUin  under  a  B-iarbo3.  In 
April,  murcnrer,  thr>  Ojuphin  and  two  a(  his  family  (IimI.  It 
w»a  time  to  biffin  taking  mcaturek  in  earned.  Swift,  at  Windii^r 
io  Aagost,  notes  tbat  Prior  b^d  been  biding  aTiy  fir  tome  two 
tn^inths,  and  that  the  Serr.-^tiiry  profrsird  ibfni>rxnce.  In  fac^, 
propotiltans  had  betrn  framod  fur  Louis  to  c>insiil<?r,  and  Piiof 
had  been  sept  across  the  witer  under  the  (^u -en's  authority. 
H<>  wai  lo  cnnnniinicatc  Knpland's  prelitninary  demands.  On 
A-Jgust  3rd  he  reiurnet)  with  Abbe  Gaultier — a  French  spy  of 
standing,  who  had  been  chaplain  tn  I'^lltnl — ind  M.  Mctaager. 
viraiml  with  full  powers  to  treat.  Tbey  were  detained  by  mistake 
at  Canterbury,  but  soon  TKleated.  Swifi  int-t  ih'-in  at  Windsor, 
and  <»[ls  them  '^oil  rntionat  men.'  ECreryone  rem^mbi^rs  his 
j«4i  tfetprit  on  the  joarncy,  which  incen^eii  Prior,  and  mad^^ 
Swift  tease  bim  about  the  libiirty  of  the  press.  Oa  the 
emissaries'  return  to  London  at  the  end  of  the  month  freqaeni 
conf>>rences  UwV  place,  authorised  by  the  Q'lecn  and  th**  '  Lords 
of  a  Committee  of  the  Cabinet.'  They  Wiire  notoriously  public. 
Tne  first  recorded  was  on  Septemb.'r  20th,  and  met  at  Hfi<ir*« 
bouse.  S/tfciftl  preliminaries  wtrrc  signed,  brtween  Great 
Britain  and  France,  cbit-fly  rclatia!;  to  coloninl  and  commrr- 
(ial  benefits.  These  were  only  to  become  cfftctual  oa  cnndi- 
tion  of  a  peace  satisfactory  to  all  the  allies  being  secured 
through  the  Qiieen's  mediation.  At  the  same  time  iff}iera{ 
pre Hmtnartes  were  signed,  and,  after  some  alterations,  '  to  be 
p'd.ttable  ahrond,'  dt-spatrhi-d  and  notilicMl  to  H  >lland.  Tbts 
eiprdient  of  private  and  public  prt.'limtnanes  followe<l  the  Whig 
precedent  of  1710  ;  but  the  States  were  alarmed  and  suspicious. 
BuTs  was  commissitmed  to  remonstrate  and  oegotiat:*.  Mean- 
whilf-  Prior  accompanied  the  onroys  tu  Part»,  St.  John  gave 
tb<>  Dutch  clearly  to  understand  tbat  the  Queen  would  concert 
no  plan  for  tbe  farther  prosecution  of  the  war,  unless  they 
Wfinld  drop  artifice  and  delay  and  agrei^  to  open  the  Cong^rets 
on  \ew  Year's  Day.  Prior  soon  came  back  with  the  Ring's 
answer  to  Gaultier  s  memorial  extolling  the  *  firmness  of  the 
Queen.' 

St.  John  had  wishe«l  Prior  to  be  one  of  the  plenijiotentiaries 
*t  Utrecht,  but  Lord  Strafford,  'proud  as  Hell,'  was  as  uowilliug 
*s  Shrewsbury  was  afterward*  lo  serve  with  one  of  bis  'moan 
Pxtrtction.'  The  dii»tuinatic  horizon  seemed  overcast.  Marl- 
"Oroagh  was  vowing  vengeance,  and  Bugene  was  omcoctinj;  a 
*^>DfpirBcy  with  the  Junto,  which  was  to  be  matured  during  his 
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viiit  in  1712.  There  were  Whig  rioti  in  November.  Prior  *m 
(leipondent  about  hit  uivu  ami  the  aatiun's  pruspects.  He '  ^vc 
all  for  gone,'  but  tried  tu  put '  a  good  face  im  it.*  The  Cabioet 
resolved  on  a  coup.  By  the  end  of  the  year  Marlborough  in* 
deprived  of  his  cummaiidenhip  and  einolumcDts,  and  a  batch  of 
new  pfcrs  was  created  to  compel  a  majority  in  the  Lords.  The 
plonipolentiarica  a»&embk'd  at  Utrecht  on  January  I5lh,  1712» 
and,  imtnediatFly  afterwards,  Prior  was  made  a  Cummissioner  of 
Cubtums.  He  was  discontented,  '  bt'cause  it  s|>oils  his  wit.  He 
says  he  dreams  of  nothing  but  cockets  and  dockeu  and  draw- 
backs, and  other  jargoa.'  It  had  been  his  cumplaiot,  when 
first  made  Commissioner  of  Trade — 


.  .  .  The  hiub}1  guuius  trhich  \aj  jouth  coald  boost 
lu  prose  and  liaHinees  livs  extinct  and  lost.' 


^ 


In  February,  too,  Stratfortl,  thr  banker,  failml  owing  to  specula 
tion;  and  Prior,  who  could  ill  alTixd  it,  lotit  money.  Mean* 
while  a  significant  bedchamber  intrigue  had  been  proceeding. 
Abigail  Masham  was  herself  ttircatenvd  by  the  Duchess  of 
Souieiset,  whose  rvd  tfwks  Lad  been  associated  with  Thyone's 
murder.  The  Tories  could  not  oust  her.  The  Doke  sulked, 
but  eventually  retired  from  bisoflices,  leaving  his  spouse  t«  pU^ 
the  Whig  game  in  the  little  sitting-roum  of  Kcnsiuffton  Palace 
Anne  had  been  widowed  in  1708 — an  event  commemorated  by 
Prior  in  '  The  Turtle  and  ibe  Sparrow  ' — and  she  depended  more 
and  more  on  satellites,  by  turns  caressed  and  sus|>e(:tfxl.  Thr 
Duchess  was  Mistress  of  the  Kobes,  and  redoubled  ber  eflbrtc 
against  Harley  and  St.  John. 

It  was  nut  a  promising  outlook.  Everything  hinged  on  the 
speedy  success  of  the  Peace,  which  the  deaths  of  the  Duke  of 
liurgundy,  in  February,  and  the  Duke  of  Itrillany,  in  March, 
again  complicated.  Philip  of  Anjou  was  left,  wilh  only  one 
(rail  life  between  him  and  tbe  throne  of  bis  grandlMtber.  Faie 
was  fighting  for  the  French  on  this  problem  of  succession. 

Prior  found  solace  in  his  muse.  To  this  period  must  belong 
'The  Simile,'  which  so  aptly  figures  his  daibed  ambitions; — 

*  There,  Tbomoa,  didot  thou  never  eee — • 
Tis  but  by  way  of  simile — 
A  equirrul  spand  his  little  rage 
In  jumping  mnnd  a  mwling  cage; 
Tbu  uago,  aa  either  side  turnorl  up, 
Striking  a  ring  of  IhIIk  atop  "i 
Mov'd  in  thu  urh,  pUii»'d  with  the  ohimcs, 
The  fooUfeii  cruutiiru  ihiukH  ho  climbs. 
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So  tATts  it  with  tboRC  toerry  lilwW 
Tlint  fn\k  it  under  Piudue*  sbftdes. 

■  •  •  • 

Brought  back,  how  fnat  eoo'cr  they  go, 
Always  aspiring,  nlwa^B  low.' 

iuthe  wasstill  in  goTHl  placeatid  fctlnwship,     *Tho  Brother** 
we«L.lv.   And    he    rhymed    an    impromptu   'invilaljon'    to 
lulcT  fur  a  Tbursdnv  when  ibev  gathered 

t'  At  IJatthow'tt  paluw  in  Duko  Blroet, 
To  try  fur  ouco  if  they  can  diua 
Ou  bacou-hWm  uid  luultuu-tliiuo.' 
trtft  and  be  were  inspparable.  Oxfcird  showed  him  a  lon^ 
lean  from  the  domineering  piilicj -monger,  and  Swift  lamented 
llttt  Malihew  could  not  be  got  to  return  iL  At  the  beginning 
4tf  Aogust  Prior  was  again  summoned  into  action,  St,  John  bad 
indignantly  ticcn  kicktMl  upstairs.  Alrcailv  the  feud  between 
bin  and  Oxford  was  beginning  to  ferment.  Oxford  dreaded 
hii  impetuous  and  overbearing  rival  ;  and,  instead  of  reviving 
the  family  rarldom,  condemned  bis  phenomenal  eloquence  to 
Agbt  the  Tory  battle  in  the  recalcitrant  House  of  Lords.  Doling* 
brake  decidtnl  in  spur  the  flagging  negolmtions  by  a.  personal 
Tiiil,  uid  be  look  bis  *6dus  Achates*  with  him.  We  must  n.it 
attempt  details,  however  interesting  or  misunderstood.  The 
Cuim  was  charmed  with  'courtly  iJiilingbriikc.*  He  attended 
the  opera,  where  he  saw  the  Pretender.  Louis  gave  bim  a 
^wmund  ring.  He  stayed  little  mure  than  a  fortnight,  but 
<flected  wonders.  Prior  was  'pitched  upon  to  be  left  there*; 
wd  there  be  remained  as  noting  ambassador,  but  in  no  public 
<fcaricter,  until  Shrewsbury  was  recalled  in  1713.  At  the  end 
«  October  Prior  revisited  Kngland,  to  arrange  the  French  claims 
«  behalf  of  their  pet  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The  City  had 
<^n^d  its  attitude^  stocks  rose  at  his  coming.  He  stayed 
bvt  a  fortnight,  and  returned  to  onerous  but  ill-paid  grandeur. 
"*  had  been  scolded  for  '  his  uncouth  way  of  expressing  Ibe 
(jocen's  sense,'  and  he  had  been  seriously  unwell. 

'^Apucel  of  letters  ncat-ty  left,*  writes  'Matt*  t«  'H-irry'  in 
S^iteinber, '  stand  on  this  eido  for  ever.  Indeed,  they  had  like  to 
"'c  done  80.  ...  I  WM  of  opinion  ibat  I  wa*  going  "  su\  ratamedcm, 
U  Clyiiflt,ni,  Hd  lieroas."  I  have  changed  thin  opiuiou  theftCi  twelve 
r^^^  past,  and  I  hope  to  live  with  Loril  Trt'aaurer  ai>J  Lord  Boling- 
'"'ke,  nho  are  e'en  as  good  compauy.' 

Wciglity     affairs     were    hampering     progress.      There     was 
^d  Lexington's  mission  to  Spain  about  Philip's  renunciation. 


yfaUTete 
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Tbric  wnstlie  msirer  of  NVwfnunilli  diI,  to  drai  to  Eolioglivle'i 
Inpetialism.  At  home  ihi  re  wrrc  rnation*  nmi  hitches  in- 
numerable :  at  XJtn-tlit  ihcre  were  htawls  Bntl  intrigue*.  'Foi 
God's  inkr^ttcar  Mat'/srniTvU  Bulingl'roke,  *  hide  tbe  nakcdr.^ 
of  ihj  countrj  am)  gi*c  llic  best  lurn  iIjj  fertile  braio  will  fumiib 
Ihce  wilh  to  tbe  blunder^  of  tby  couutr^incn,  who  are  not  Druib 
bvticr  piililic'ians  tban  tbe  Frcncb  arc  poet*.'  These  men  ut 
jaunty  enough  in  ihrir  correspondence.  Amid  grave  i>tW» 
lb(j  trifle  about  Hnrbnilos  water,  and  Iruflles,  and  ChroiHiflt 
tcandahwe.  Rut  ibere  is  a  raliant  uni>nsinc»  beneath.  The; 
rarrv  their  lives  in  tlu'ir  handa,  and  mutt  tiuk  or  swim :  ibn 
are  pta^ying  for  bigb  itakes, 

*Tfac  QueeD,"  nriti'E  Bilisgl  ruke  nt  tbie  time,  'can  never  do  aif- 
tb'ng  wkicb  Bliall  lonk  like  a  direct  rcslraiul  dd  b«T  allies  inm 
icn'aQdiiig  what  tlicy  judge  uccf&Barv.  l!iit  ue  Iot>g  ae  Uiej  tct  'be 
part  i^bivb  they  now  dii,  iht^  can  vitv  justly  1m-  pa»6ive  and  ueahm 
to  tboir  iutcrUBiD:  [in<),  if  her  |>eac-u  bu  mudo  before  thoirs,  »btd 
eho  will  uot  doloy  for  tbeui,  idiD  can  frith  tbe  eniue  jnstico  Ictn 
tlc-Di  to  uiako  ibeir  owu  Imrgaiu.' 

Tbis  is  a  rer^  difTetent  note  rtotn  Oxfoitl's  tricporiaiDg  ihlftl- 
nres.     It  arcentuatrd  the  gulf  between  ihrm. 

It  has  been  persistently  urgtd  by  historians  that  Prior  and 
Bcdinpbroke  were  nt  this  period  nrt'omplires  fur  tbe  Pretender; 
that  Queen  Anne  drsired  brr  balf-brotbrr  to  sucreed,  and  errn 
meditated  abdication.  Tbese  were  the  insinuations  of  Carteret 
and  the  inreetivpsnl  Wnlpole,  The  rant  has  been  gravely  ecbucd 
liy  successiTe  f'bronic-ters :  the  dogs  have  had  bad  names  givfO 
them  and  have  been  Lung  accuidingly.  There  is  certainly  some 
Colour  for  the  assertion,  but  each  presumption  <if  probability  is 
rebutted  by  overt  farts  Loid  Jersey  and  his  fjitnily  werr  persisii-nt 
Jarobites  ;  and  tl^rou^b  the  Hiebes  Jersey  Tvas  connected  wiib 
Holingbroke,  who  nas  in  •  lose  intiniaey  with  Prior.  Bat  *brnf 
a  \<AX  or  so  later,  tbe  widowed  Lady  Jersey  abducted  her  »on  to 
Paris  to  be  brought  up  In  the  Konian  faith,  her  parting  inter* 
view  with  the  Quern,  in. mediately  surmised  to  lie  treason<»us> 
did  not  deter  Btdin^broke  from  doing  his  utmost — arid  sucteu* 
fully — to  thwart  her,  nor  Prior  from  (ur«irg  the  hour  when  she 
came  to  bore  and  to  eabal.  Again,  Uolingboke  was  personally 
devoted  to  Marlborough,  who  was  constantly  prppariug  some 
stroke  for  St.  Getmains  wbiib  would  perhaps  eventoally  coii> 
sttliire  him  Dictator;  hLt  tbis  did  not  preclude  8i.  John  from 
Conrorring  in  Marlborough's  disgrace.  Prior's  genuine  attach- 
ment to  tlie  Church  interest  is  another  argument  in  bis  favour; 
and  if  Aiterbury  be  brought  into  court  against  him,  we  maj 
j-pjilj  that  Atterbury's  behaviour  was  exceptional. 


Immense  cnpital  bat  been  made  of  tbe  few  letters  dttcoreml 

by  Sir  JamrsMacliitiUMb  in  tbc' Archives  tin  anaireieimngeret.* 

Tbote  written  on  Ciaullier's  mere  motion  were  muiuractuml  for 

Fi^nchctjnsumptiun,  and  are  nu  mure  to  be  trusted  or  beliert-tl  tban 

the    v»p*>urin)f  brngpadocio  uf  tbo  Jacobites  in  the  MacpherMin 

papers,  whtr*-,  on  tbe  ollic-r  hand,  Botlimar'a  own  list  of  Jagubite 

peers  iloej  not  int-lude  Bolingbruke.    There  is  one  letter  in  v.  bicb 

Gaultier    prnfesscB    to    intimate    Butinghruke't  desire  to  ier\-e 

'Montguulin.'    It  is  signiRcaot,  however,  that  be  'presses  to  know 

wboar«  ibose  among  tbe  Wbigs  wbo,  about  eighteen  months  a^», 

ofTeret]  MontgnuMn  to  du  him  s^-Tvice.'     This  quite  tallies  with 

Btilingbroke's  lettertoSwiftof  Au([iitt3rd,17H,»fler  thcQueen'» 

demise :  '  The  VVbigs  arc  a  pack  of  Jacobites,  that  shall  be  tbe  crj 

in  »  month,  if  you   pleas*.-.'     The  fact  is  that,  from  Godolpbia 

onwards  and  downwards,  tbe  leadini^  Ministers  hati,  from  time  lo 

time,  dipped  in  these  intrigues  for  party  purposes,  but  not  one 

of  tbem,  leait  of  all  Bolingbroke,  ever  meditated  the  proclamatioo 

of  the  Pretender.    Tbe  very  day  before  the  Queen's  death  lloling- 

broke    was    preparing  to  send   John   Drummond  lo  Hanover.* 

If   be  coquetttd  with  Si.  Germains,  it  was  partly  to  spy  on  the 

Whigs,  and  partly  to  humour  the  extreme  Jacobite  wing  and  tbe 

October  Club,  whose  support  was  reqaiaitc  for  a  united  national 

party  od  the  accession  of  George.     This  was  bis  grand  scheme.t 

and    it    explains    ambiguity  after  ambiguity   in   Swill's    corre- 

fpondenre.     As  for  the  (^ueen,  she  declared   lo  her  own  cinisin. 

Jack    Mulgravp,    Duke  of   Huck*,  who   was  a    warmer  Jacobite 

even  than  tbe  Klectress  of  llanuvi^r,  that  she  could  do  nothing- 

for  James,  as  his  eondoct  had  been  so  *  disobliging.'     He  would 

not  turn  Protestant  for  alt  the  Leslies  in  the  world  ;  and  there 

was  an  end.      Nor  would  tbe  triumph  of  James  III  have  been 

any  tbe  more  acceptable  to  Louis  of  France,  who  bad  driip|>cd 

the  Prelender^bis  instrument  for  fomenting   linglish  divisions 

— in  order  to  establish  King  Philip  and  secure  a  peace  witboat 

which  bis  distressed  kingdom  would  have  been  ruined. 

It  was  a  sorry  plight  for  a  poet-politician.  '  We  stand  nn  tbe 
brink  of  a  precipice,' writes  B<dingbroketo  Prior  on  January  lyth, 
1713.  Newfoundland  and  the  clauses  of  commerce  languished. 
Countless  hitches  occurred  ;  but  on  one  point  Prior  stoo<i  firm. 
Louis  was  not  lo  protect  the  Pretender.     It  was  '  the  collective 


I^pvis,  Tol.  li,  n  S30. 

Hist0n<tfth«  W1ni«Hlaff.'  17 U,  p.  25.  -Tlioy  toM  Mm  Uiaf 
IHIu  DOiii«,  at  il  leoa  atlted,  at  IIm!  whole  finlty;  to  give  ths 
Whin  the  Msp  dc  griot.'  Un  p.  it  b«  MpUxles  'Tfate  jiluaunie  of  lb» 
jMxiUtM.'  Both  lltsw  puMgfl*  ara  ainiflcant,  ss  ooniDg  fron  Uis  dehnder  of 
Orfvrd.    lit«  also  p.  37,  and  part  n,  p.  9S,  sod  espraallf  pp.  9&  and  47. 
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sense  of  the  nation,'  intittecl  Bolingbroke  to  him  on  NoTemh« 
6tti.  Prior  was  tlisquicted,  too,  as  to  his  own  position.  He 
received  neither  tbi;  rt?wnr(i  nor  the  respect  of  an  ainhftssadot. 
It  was  rumoured  that  he  was  to  be  replaced  b_v  General  Kom; 
^et  be  still  kept  heart.  On  one  occasion,  when  at  the  opera,  bs 
surprised  n  gentleman,  who  disturbed  the  perfurmance  with 
Tociftrrous  admiration,  by  ohjectinj];'  to  the  principal  singer,  anil 
alleging  as  bis  reason  :  ^  II  chante  si  haut  que  je  nv  si^auroii 
vous  entendre.' 

'  Adiea,  mj  dear  Lf>r<1,'  he  ^i  rites;  '  if  at  my  return  I  may  help  jot 
any  way  in  your  drudgery,  tlie  youngest  clerk  yon  hare  is  not 
mora  at  your  command :  aad  if,  at  the  old  hour  of  midnight  aft«t 
your  drudgery,  a  odd  l)Iade-l>one  of  mutton  in  Buke  Btreot  will  go 
down  alcttt  olim,  it  with  all  that  belongs  to  the  master  of  the  bonss 
{eiceptiog  Nanny')  is  entirely  youru.  .  .  .  Adieu  1  May  God  Wall 
you,  men  respect  you,  and  women  love  you  I ' 

There  is  a  apice  of  the  future  Sterne  in  Prior.  He  could  not 
keep  frona  his  sentimental  journeys  through  Alsatia: — 

*If  I  have  the  honour  of  a  lino  fwm  you,'  writes  Bolingbroke  to 
Hanmer,  '  pniy  give  tno  Gomc  account  of  Malt's  private  life.  Once  I 
was  in  the  gentleman's  eocrot,  hut  his  last  dcBpaUih  ouDtainis  io 
ftlmoat  a  ream  of  paper,  uotidng    but  solento    oocHJunta    of    bue- 

nese We  hoar  much  of  a  oorlain  eloped  uon  who  has  sap- 

plantod  the  nut-brown  maid.' 

This  was  *  Nannctte,*  the  '  Keligieuse  defroquee '  who  Bgores 
in  one  of  bis  songs.  The  Peace  was  at  length  signed  in  April 
1713,  but  the  clauses  of  commerce  dragged  on  unnd{a8tc<l.  The 
eventful  yt-ar  1714  upcus  on  Prior  still  complaining.  The 
quarrels  *  betwwn  his  masters  at  W'bitcbnil,'  loitering  Harlfj 
and  imperious  Si.  John,  grew  worse  ;  so  did  the  Queen's  heallh. 
On  Janu-.ry  ItSth  Prior  writes  of  the  situation  : 

*  Wbftt  sort  or  set  nf  nton  are  to  be  onr  toskmosters  7  and  wbat 
■InieeB  ore  we  provided  with  to  oave  Great  Britain  from  being 
overflowed  ?  .  .  .  The  thought,  I  gmnt  you,  is  very  mean,  what 
would  become  of  meV     llut  humaoity  is  £rail  and  quvrulunis.* 

In  July  Oxford,  who  was  Prior*s  real  hero,  was  dismiued. 
The  thunderbolt  burst  on  August  1st,  1714.  The  Queen*!  last 
act  was  to  place,  at  Bolingbroke's  insligatinn,  the  white  staO'in 
the  hands  of  Shrewsbury.  On  the  proclamation  of  the  new  king, 
Marlborough,  who  had  rushed  post-baste  from  the  Contineal,  was 
hissed  :  so  was  Oxford.     But  Ormond  and  Bolingbroke — 'The 

'  Urs.  Durbaiu.  It  ua;  be  m(.titioiuMl  thiit  Ro«r«  ii  oon*tactly  shiglng  h» 
pntlK*  In  m&udliii  lyrica.  ^H 
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Ciplain  *— were  cheered."     Such  was  the  public  temper  of  the 
BODieat. 

Prior  heard  the  news  with  dismay.  He  had  lost  his  official 
platr,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  an  ode  to  ihi>  Qu(H*n  implorine 
the  ftifi  "f  her  portrait,  when  the  news  reached  him.  *  Am  I 
10  )(ti  to  Fonlaioebitau  y  Am  I  to  rome  here?  Am  I  to  be 
looked  opon?     Am  I  tr>  hang  mjaetf?' 

*  Fierce  robbors  there  are  that  infect  tbe  highway, 
So  Hat  may  be  kilted,  and  his  b<>ue«  nevor  futmd ; 
Pialse  witness  at  Cuurt  and  fierce  tertipests  at  sia, 
80  Mat  may  yet  chonoe  to  be  haogod  or  be  drowned.' 

Tfae  peace  bad  been  called  '  Matt's  peace.'  A  broadside  of 
ibe  lime  rnns — 

'  O  the  wretched  peaotiinakera — 
Bob,  Harry,  ArtJinr,  AUtt, 
Who've  lost  our  trade, 
Onr  friends  botr»j'd. 
And  all  to  scrre  a  chatabomuid.'  t 

Bot,  aosiuus  and  in  susjwnsc,  he  yet  pimlded  on  with  one  of 
tliemUD  objects  of  'the  d — d  Peace  of  Utrecht' — the  demo- 
liUon  of  Dunkirk.  His  firars  were  realised.  Lord  Stair  arrived 
u<  Paris  and  impouiidrd  his  juipcrs.  He  was  recalled,  trembling, 
toEoglaud.  The  same  March  1715  which  witnessed  Boling- 
^kt'f  flight  witnessed  Prior's  arrest  and  impeachment.  He 
v«t  reproached  with  oBering  to  turn  King's  evidence  ;  but,  apart 
fran  his  character,  this  is  dispnived  bv  the  event.  The  Secret 
Cotnmittee,  under  VValpnIe's  presidency,  which  tried  him,  failed 
lo  elicit  a  compromisino;  word.  The  trial  reminds  us  mori.'  of 
w  Drevfus  court-martini  than  an  English  tribunal :  it  was  an 
loqnisitiun.  Prior  termed  it  'a  wild  inquiry.'  He  was  not 
*^reD  allowed  10  aee  the  liends  of  IndictniLMit ;  the  Committee 
tbenuelres  were  anacquainted  with  the  points  reqiiired. 
loniiiggby  raved,  stormeil,  and  swore:  VValpule  and  Stanhope 
*Qllied.  Nothing  incriminating  could  be  extracted;  and,  after 
*ntnc  two  years  of  detention — during  which  he  composed 
'Alma  '—he  wos  liberated,  althongh  he  was  excepted  out  of  the 
Act  of  Grace  in  1717. 

It  was  ''a  new  world.'  Tories  unimpeached  and  nneziled 
**W  ytl  outlaws  from  public  emplovment.  Through  Lord 
Oxford's  graleiul  kindness  Prior  was  presented  with  the  purchase 
"I'^ey,  four  thousand  pounds,  of  a  small  estate,  Down  Hall  in 

*  I.cttcr  frraa  Churlea  Fonl  to  Swift,  AugOttt  5U),  1711 
t  *  Uarl.  Misc.;  iii,  2tM  («!.  1715). 
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Kmcx.  Hii  jiiurncj  lliichcr  was  commemorated  by  a  ballU. 
Four  tbouaand  pounds  more  were  in  time  secured  hy  tbe  ^ilfcB 
lie  iiLxe  uf  his  poems,  unJor  the  auspices  of  Lonl  Bathurtt.*  \\t 
eventually  recovered  hii  long-withheld  arrears  of  salarj'. 

He  aow  lived  in  retirement  among  the  friends  of  the  Oxl'ui^ 
familjr,  and  with  Lewis,  Ford,  Shelion,  and  ArbuiUnoi.  Id 
the  quarrels  between  llarlejr  and  St,  John,  Prior  had  ceruinlj 
espoused  the  former's  cause.  Not  a  trace  remains  of  uj 
cnmmunicalinn  addresseil  by  him  to  Rolingbroke.  The  hoidi- 
pKtch  of  loose  papers  which  forms  his  so-called  '  History  n( 
his  Own  Time  is  not,  as  some  hare  suppoaetl,  apocrjplul 
The  internal  evidence  is  strongly  in  iu  favour.  The  iba 
jneimirts  of  Mesnager  are  of  an  opposite  and  seir-reftttiDg  ordn. 
But  nowhere  does  Prior  break  silence.  Bolingbroke  biui^ 
only  broke  it  after  Prior's  death.  On  January  Isl,  1722,  be  rhn 
delivers  himself  to  Swift : — 

*  .  , .  It  is  therflforo  niucb  bettor  to  bold  one's  tooguo.  I  sm  f^ 
that  ....  oar  old  acquaiutaaco  Matt  lived  so  pu>r  as  you  n^ 
BODt  bioL  I  thought  that  a  ctirtuiu  l^rd,  whose  uuuriage  to  s  oeri^ 
boiieee  was  the  uitiuiate  end  of  b  certain  admiaistrBtion,  bad  pot  bin 
above  wsut.' 

Indeed  Prior  was  very  improvident.  On  January  12th,  ITl'. 
Lewis  wriU's  Ut  Swift : — 

*Our  rrieud,  uot  hsviitg  hud  the  viciseitudv  of  humnn  lbiiiK«btf>t» 
his  eyes,  is  liki.-Iy  to  eud  his  ilsys  iu  as  forloru  a  statv  sfl  luy 
otbot  ]>ovt  bs8  dou«  bi.'fur«  bim,  if  bis  friends  do  uut  take  uontvK 
of  bim  tbau  ho  did  of  binisolf.  .  .  .  H«.  Arbuthout,  Puije,  aodGi? 
are  now  with  me  and  remember  you.  It  iti  our  joint  roquestl^ 
you  will  endeavoar  to  procure  soia6  subscriptions.' 

The  Irish  money,  however,  for  the  new  edition  was  a  !<*■$ 
lime  on  the  roml.  Two  years  after  Prior's  death  Swift  wriUi 
to  Cupv:  'U  is  ahouiinuble  that  vou  will  gel  tue  noos  o' 
Prior's  guineas.'  The  Knglisb  money  was  largely  and  fashios* 
ably  subscribed. 

Of  *SitIumun,'  and  indeed  of  all  Prior's  longer  piMCIi 
little  nerd  be  snid.  His  talent  was  for  moml,  and  he  failnl  IB 
sustained  eflort,  'Solomon  '  was  popular  in  its  day,  like'  Aim* 
(whose  authorship  Pope  pretended  to  covet),  like  '  Henrjr  "C^ 
Kmma.'  It  was  translated  into  Latin.  It  was  a  moriilisstiom 
and  therefore  Cowper  praises  it  as  Prior's  best.!     But  tedifo*' 

*  Corll  haJ  [lubliilKMl  uii  unautUorl^ed  edltimi  b)  1T07,  wUtA  ecnp^ 
Priur  tA  bcnffs  tr-gi'thcr  bo  iiicompLi  ti'  one  in  1700. 

t  Letter  to  UairiB,  Junuary  ftth.  l7lJ2. 
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'nest,  as  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  it  indeed  the  most  fatal  of  all 
faults  ;  and  Piior  knew  tliat  the  poem  was  dull  : — 

*In<loo<l  poor  Solomon  in  rhyme 
Whs  mttcb  bw  grurc  to  bd  sublime.' 

The  passaftr,  however,  on    thi;  miseries   of   old    age,  'Herself 
liie  forest  ill,'  posst^sscs  a  personal  patLos. 

His  *  Atma  was  n  hnpjiiur  fligtii.  Though  long,  it  ramhlcs 
in  imitatiun  uf  BuiKr, — 

'Whose  noble  neglieencee  taaoh 
What  others'  toUa  dwpair  to  roach.' 

One  «>pitode,  wbioh   hnrps  nn   the  poet's  own   fatalism,  khoutd 
be  rescued  from  oblivion.      He  compares  men  to  cards  : — 

'  Poor  men  I  |>oor  papers !  wo  and  thef 
Do  iome  impulsive  force  obey,  .  .  . 
But  Sjinc^  STi'l  Mntt«r  w«  «h»ii1i:l  hlume ; 
Tht'jr  jtulruc'tl  tiif)  trick,  tb»t  K^t  ttte  g&me.' 

A  student  of  Chaucer,  as  well  as  of  Spenser,  he  revived  the 
*  Nut-brown  Maid/  and  spnlcd  it  in  the  modernisation,  although 
the  Latin  el(j{|UL-nce  of  '  Henr^  and  Emma**  suited  the 
pomposity'  of  the  age  and  rendered  it  his  greatest  ephemeral 
success.  A  student  of  Funtenelle,  as  well  a<  of  Fontaine,  he 
left  among  his  unpublished  papers  some  heads  for  *  Dialogues 
of  the  Dead,'  and  was  thus  among  the  precursors  of  Landorj 

His  remaining  dnvs  were  few  and  evil.  He  topes  in  town 
with  Ford  and  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Cox  :  he  makes  one  Inst  r-lTurt 
to  represent  his  University'  in  1721:  he  murmurs  at  cvi-n 
Lord  Oxford's  neglect.)  But  be  also  plants  and  improves  bis 
nrden  and  endears  himself  to  Lord  Oxford's  grandchildren. 
Dr.  Johnson  quotes  from  Swift's  letters  the  scene  where  he 
treats  their  mother  at  Cambridge  and  speaks  'verses  to  her  in 
a  govn  and  cap.'  But  Dr.  Johnson  omits  his  quarrel  with 
Atterbury.  Doubtless  Attcrbur_y'«  cont«mpl  fur  Oxford  in  the 
breach  with  Bolingbroke  had  caused  some  coolness  wbile  the 
Qnreo  live<].  But  the  split  came  when  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
buried  the  in5del  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  1721. §  Prior  retorted 
bv  a  virulent  epigram  and  a  srurriluus  epitaph.      The  prelate  was 

*  His.  DorhaiD  was  its  tupimtiai) : — 

'  BHicIit  t'lo«-.  object  or  BIT  coDsbat  row, 
Wtlt  thuu  uwltiJo  uiiWud  thy  sericKU  Iffow  7*  Ao. 

1(00  is  the  'NawTy'  oriiU  Ivric, '  Aa  Nnocy  nt  bvi  tuiltit  sat.' 

t  For  other  po«-m«  owrilxJ  to  I'rigr,  bic  Mitfor*i'*  'Life,'  AMInR  Edttloo 
(1S35X  P-  isxiii 
1  Hwirt  to  Lord  rtxfwd,  Ool-.-ber  llih.  1722. 
{  That  tLta  was  tbo  reil  cnoso  sppOkTs  hota  Atlcrbarjr's  '  Lottors,'  rot,  i,  p.  79. 
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an  unscrupuluus  sacerdutalist  whose  haughty  ambitions  pricked 
him  to  bo  constanll}'  dabbliii|;  with  tbc  Pretrml«i.  He  oiibU 
no  more  abstain  from  treason  than  a  dipsomaniac  {torn  drinl 
At  this  date  Prior  writes  to  Swift:  'It  is  ail  wilder  than  St. 
Anthony's  itrcam.  .  .  .  Qur  old  friend  Oxford  is  not  well  and 
continues  in  HerefonI shire.  John  of  Rucks  din)  last  ni^bt,  und 
last  oigbt  Coningsby  was  sent  to  the  Tower.'  His  last  letter  ii 
dated  April  2.')[h,  1721:  '  Koffen  ii  more  than  taspected  to 
have  ffiven  up  bts  party,  as  Sancho  did  his  tubjecla,  for  so 
much  a  head.  This  refers  not  to  the  Jacobite  plot,  in  whicb 
the  Bishop  was  now  implicated,  but  to  Oxford's  ondyiiig 
machinations  even  Chen  to  reinstate  the  Tories, 

Prior  died  of  a  *  fever,' on  September  18tb,  1721,  while  no 
a  visit  at  Wimple,  Lord  Oxford's  seat.  His  will  ia  digai6ed 
in  expression.  He  left  books  to  Cambridge;  tnemcntoea  iff 
friends;  a  bequest  to  bis  old  Swiss  servant ;  substantial  legnrin 
to  his  faithful  secretary,  Adrian  Drift,  soil  Mrs.  Durham  ;  and  be 
made  Drift  and  Mrs.  Cox  residuary  Icfiatccs.  He  bc<]ueathrd 
five  hundred  pounds  for  his  lumb,  surmounted  by  the  boil 
which  Louis  XIV  bad  commissioner!  Coysevox  to  execute — 
'  This  last  piece  of  human  vanity.'  He  was  burin)  at  the  fivt 
of  Spenser,  as  he  desired,  and  Frcind  composed  a  loo 
voluminous  epitaph.     The  will  (bus  concludes: — 

'  Wiehing  h'Salth,  honour,  ntiil  linppincss  to  dear  Lord  Harlej  uivl 
Hb  family  aud  tu  all  mjr  frietidH  in  general ;  peooo  on  earth  sod 
good  will  townrdn  meo,  I  rcconinjoiid  my  boqI  and  body  to  ibo 
ettTHfil  iind  evurlasting  God  who  gave  me  my  being.  "  Duos  ech 
inBtoum  iiliwma  tuum,'" 

In  the  tradition  of  French  drollery,  in  the  faatasie*  of 
W'atlenu,  stands  the  figure  of  Pierrot.  Long  and  lean,  prodipU 
and  iuipuUive,  pale  anil  jMtbetic,  be  joins  gaminerie  wjib 
re|>eDtance,  the  carelesiuess  of  a  child  wiib  the  cares  of  a  man, 
a  light  with  a  heavy  henrt.  Prior  is  the  Pierrot  of  English 
literature.  He  trifles  in  earnest :  be  sports  with  industry.  He 
stra^'sand  regrets:  he  regrets  and  straps.  He  is  always  liirable. 
even  when  least  respectable.  His  trinkets  were  the  ofieriogs  of 
a  true  patriot  to  the  country  which  be  was  most  consistent  In 
adoring.     To  cttc  his  own  quotation  : — 

*  Non  eaut  contomaendu  quasi  parva  sine  quibus  magna  conslan 
con  possnut.' 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Leonardo  da  Vinci:  Artist,  Thinker,  and  Man  of 
Science.  From  the  French  n{  Eugene  Miiotz.  Lontlon : 
Helnemnnn,  1691*. 

8.  Hicercfie  iniamo  a  l^oiiardo  da  Vinci.  Serie  prima.  D» 
Gustavo  Uiielli.     Turin  :  Lop»cher,  1896. 

3.  L4vnard  de  Vinci :  L' Artiste  ei  l«  Savant.  Esiai  itc 
biographic  ps;choU>|;ique.  Par  Gabriel  Seaillca.  Paris : 
Pen-in,  1892. 

4.  jf7w  Literary  fVorhs  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Compiled  aotl 
editefl  fmm  ihp-  nri^inal  manuscripts  by  Jean  Paul  Ricbter, 
Ph.Dr.  London:  Sampson  Low  and  Marston,  1883. 

ri^HC  place  which  Leonardo  d«  Vinci  holds  in  the  history-  of 
I  art  must  always  be  unique.  He  stutids  ah>ne  among  the 
painters  of  the  Renaissance,  by  reason  not  only  of  the  rare 
perfection  and  bifih  inlelleciunl  qualities  of  bis  art,  bat  of  the 
eztraordinarr  influeoce  which  he  exerted  upon  his  contem- 
poraries, and  the  universal  character  of  his  genius.  \cver 
before  or  sintre  in  the  annnjs  of  the  humnn  race  has  the  same 
passionate  desire  fur  knuivlcdy^  been  combined  with  the  same 
ardent  lore  of  beauty,  never  hare  artistic  and  scientific  power* 
been  united  in  the  same  degree  as  in  this  wonderful  man. 
PaiDtinfT,  as  we  all  know,  was  only  one  of  the  varied  forms  in 
which  his  activity  was  displayml,  and  occupied  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  bis  time  and  thl)u^bts.  As  sculptor,  architect, 
and  engineer  Leonardo  was  alike  illustrious  in  his  dav  ;  as  a 
philosopher  and  man  of  science  be  has  been  justly  hailed  as  the 
precarsor  of  Galileo,  of  Bacon  and  Descartes.  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  proclaimeil  him  to  be  the  greatest  physicist  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  one  man  of  his  ajje  who  '  united  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  mathematics  with  the  most  admirable 
intuition  of  nature  ' ;  and  scholars  of  our  own  day  have  recog- 
nised in  him — to  use  the  wonl*  of  llallHin — a  Ibinkcr  who 
aoticipated  the  grander  discoveries  of  modern  science,  and  a 
roaster  of  literary  style  who  knew  how  to  clothe  his  lofty 
thoughts  in  noble  anil  eloquent  Unguiige. 

It  is  only  during  the  last  twenty  years  that  the  writings  of 
Leonardo  have  been  fully  made  known  to  the  world.  Although 
it  was  his  practice,  during  more  than  thirty  years,  to  write  down 
his  tboDghts  and  observations  daily,  he  never  published  a  single 
line  during  his  lifetime.  After  the  master's  death  in  F-Vance 
his  manuscripts,  consisting  of  thirty  libretti^  containing  as  many 
as  five  thousand  sheets,  were  brought  hack  t»  Italy  by  his 
favourite  scholar,  Francesco  Meizi,  who  kept  them  as  a  sacred 
treasure  until   his  own  death  about  157U.     His  heirs  proved 
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unwortliv  of  the  trott  reposed  in  thcra,  and  the  preciuu 
writing*  were  gradunll^  dispersed  and  scalttred  abroad.  Loott 
paf^ps  were  often  detached,  and  were  cither  given  away  u 
relics  of  the  great  master  ur  slulca  hv  ODscrupuluos  bandi. 
Thus,  for  instance,  one  page  of  the  treatise?  on  Motion  it  u 
Venice,  others  are  in  Puris  and  London,  whil<>  tUi^  rciD«in'mg 
portion  is  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan.  The 
two  volumes  furiucrl^v  in  the  Asbburnh.-ini  Collection  coDsitlei 
entirely  of  separate  sheets  which  bad  been  torn  out  nf 
manuscripts  in  the  Iiistitut  de  France,  but  which  have  now  bnn 
restored  u>  their  origiual  pla<!C3,  In  »pit«,  bowerer,  of  tbf 
great  value  attached  to  Le<inaril(i'a  oianutcripts  and  tbe  bl(li 
prices  which  thej  commandefl  in  the  sixteenth  and  leventefiitli 
centuries,  no  attempt  nas  made  to  put)lisb  anv  of  bis  wri(inj;s 
exiTpt  the  trentise  on  Piiinting,  for  more  than  three  haodiri 
years  after  bis  death.  This  viiiM  no  doubt  chiefly  owing  \a 
the  great  difficulty  of  deciphering  the  painter's  baDdwrilinf. 
Leonardo,  as  is  well  known,  was  left-handed,  and  always  wrtiie 
in  oriental  fashion  frotn  right  to  lefl.  *  He  wrote  backwards,* 
sajit  V'asari,  '  in  rude  charat-lers  with  the  left  band,  to  that  bit 
writings  are  very  difficult  to  uudcrsUind.'  Besides  this, 
Leonardo's  orthography  is  peculiar  to  himself:  he  abbreristcs 
some  words  and  joins  others  together,  and  employs  neitber 
stops  nor  accents.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  the  contents  of  bis  manuscripts  remainra 
prarticalty  unknonn  to  successive  generations,  and  that  tbeit 
publication  was  n-servcd  to  scholnrs  of  our  own  age.  Botb  in 
France  and  Italy  the  work  has  of  late  years  bevn  carried  Ol 
with  praiseworthy  zeal  and  perseverance.  The  wh<i[e  of  the 
twelve  codii-es  tii  the  library  of  the  Instilut  de  France  have  aow 
been  published  by  M.  Charles  Ravaisson-Mollien,  who  bai 
devnted  ten  years  to  this  Inlmrious  work,  which  be  finallr 
completed  in  1891.  The  Cudei  Atlanticus,  which,  togetber 
with  these  maauGcripts,  had  been  brought  to  Paris  by  Mapoleoa 
in  ITilB,  but  was  restrired  to  the  Ambrosian  Library  in  1815, 
hat  also  been  published  during  the  last  tew  years  by  tbe 
Acadeniin  dei  Lincci.  The  Codex  Trirulzianua  waii  edited  by 
Si((nor  Hellrami  in  1891,  and  the  treatise  on  the  Flight  of  Birli, 
pretented  by  its  owner,  M.  Theiniore  Sabacbnikotf,  t-t  the  Kiuf 
of  tialy,  was  published  in  1693.  Tlic  complete  publiealivD 
i»f  \\w  MSS.  preserved  in  KngUnd  still  remains  to  be  effertrd. 
Chio'f  among  these  are  the  three  volumes  bought  by  Lonl 
Aruodfl  in  Spain  in  the  seventeenth  century,  now  preserredst 
^X  tiuisor  an<l  in  the  British  Museum  ;  the  treatise  on  Hydratltio 
i*  L«kkI  Leicmtrr's  library  at  Holkbam  ;  and  the  MS.  panrhMd 
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i_^v  Lord  Litton  in  Vienna,  and  presented  to  the  South  Keoainglon 
ilaKum  in  1876  by  Mr.  Forster.  Considerable  extracts  from 
bete  wrilinpa  were  publislieil  sixteen  year*  ago,  b_v  Dr.  J.  P. 
Itcbter,  in  Lis  valuable  collection —*  The  Lilvraxy  Works  of 
..roDnrdo  da  Vinci.* 

Mrsnwbile  Professor  Uzielli's  indefuti^able  researcbes  bave 
irong-ht  several  new  documents  to  light  and  sntlled  manv 
ii»pated  points  in  the  hiktory  of  the  painter's  life  ;  and  the 
brilliant  ps^'chutogical  stud^  of  M.  Gabriel  Seailtus  has  for  the 
first  time  given  us  an  ailetjuatc  idea  of  the  elevation  and  the 
•iilt;  range  of  Leonardi/s  genius.  The  result  of  these  refarcbes 
kit  been,  fur  the  most  imrt,  vmbudied  in  the  stimpluous 
nrtftograph  recently  puhltshed  by  M.  Rugl'ne  Miintz,  the 
dittinguishecl  French  critic,  whose  works  on  the  Renaissance 
attained  a  world- wi<te  celebrity.  His  biography  of 
rdo,  however,  it  must  be  owned,  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Till  treatment  of  the  subject  is  in  many  respects  superficial  and 
inwmpletc.  He  fails  lo  grapple  with  tnnny  nf  the  chief 
lemi  in  Leonardo's  life,  and  makes  little  or  no  attempt  to 
iminate  between  the  works  of  the  master  and  his  scholars, 
orbftween  the  productions  of  the  different  artists  on  whom  the 
ITMt  teacher's  mantle  fell.  Fortunately,  M.  ^[iitltz's  deficiencies 
at*  critic  and  connoisseur  have  been  partially  remnlied  by  the 
mrrhing  criticism  which  has  been  of  late  years  aj>plied  to 
Uonardo's  works  by  Morelli  and  his  followers.  Many  second- 
t«te  paintings  which  were  formerly  ascribed  to  the  master  are 
now  assigned  to  bis  various  imitators ;  and  we  await  the 
publication  of  an  important  work  by  M.  Berenson.  in  which 
'be  irbnle  subject  of  Leonardo's  drawings  will,  for  the  Drsl  time, 
w  Iborougbly  investigated,  The  great  artist's  f.tme  cjrn  only 
fain  from  ibis  severe  scrutiny,  while  it  has  already  become 
powible  to  form  some  distinct  idea  of  the  style  of  his  different 
Pupils  and  to  distinguish  between  the  works  of  Beltraffio, 
^^'are  da  Sesto,  (lianpietrino,  Luini,  SiiUrio,  anil  the  other 
uiiiibards  who  carried  on  the  great  mabter's  traditions  and 
Uiiuted  bis  manner. 

^ignor  Uzielli's  rtrsearches  bave  thrown  considerable  light 
•*"  ibe  pedigree  of  Leonarilo  and  on  the  history  of  Vioci,  the 
"■ttified  borffo  on  the  western  slopes  of  Muntc  Albano,  Iinlf- 
■■J  between  Florence  and  Pisa,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year 
'^52.  A  peasant  who  Iwre  the  name  of  Tommaso  Vinci  was 
"'li  living  in  this  mountainous  district  in  IStiH,  and  had 
Papers  in  his  possession  that  proved  his  descent  from  the 
pftlDter's  half-brother  Domenico,  Leonardo  was  tbe  natural 
•**  of  Scr  Piero,  a  young  notary  of  Vinci,  where  bis  ancestors 
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bad    followed    tbe   ume   profeuion   during   four   geoeratioiK, 
without  ever  pmerging  from   obscurity,     1  he  |»ijater't  filher, 
however,    was  a  man  of  rrm«rk»ble  vigour  and   pntrgy.     He 
»oon  acquired  a  coDiiexitiii  in  Florence,  where  be  held  jmporluil 
oflices,  and  occupied  a  bouse  on  the  Piazza  San  Firenze.     All 
we  know  of  tbe  {>ainter**  mother  i«  tliat  her  name  mu  Caterttu 
and  that  after  giving  birtb  tu  Tiero's  son  she  married  n  peuam 
of  Vinci.     But  the  Anouimo  who  wrote  Leonardo's  biograpb/ 
earlj'  in  the  sixttienth  cenlur;)',  ■^.n^\  wliote  statements  as  n  rul« 
appear  to  be  siugulorl}'  correct,  tells  us  that  she  was  a  girl  of 
good  family.     Ir*  the  same  yeAr,  1452,  Piero,  who  was  tii<iHj- 
5ve  at  the   time    of   his    son's    hLrlb,  look    a    certain    Albim. 
Amatori  to  wife,  after  whose  death  he  married  three  other  vim, 
and  had  a  family  of  ten  sons  and  two  daughters.     Neither  of 
his  first  two  wives  however  bore  him  any  children,  and  Lconinlu 
lived  in  his  father's  house  in  Florence  until  he  was  twenti-futir 
years  nf  age.      As  he  grew  up  he  attracteil  attention  not  unlv  Ij 
his  pcrsunal  Iwauty  and  great  strength,  but  also  by  his  pastiM 
for  learning.     Music  and  mAliicmaiics  were  among  bis  farouritf 
studies,  but   be   was  still    fonder  of  drawing  and    modellire: 
'even  at  tliis  early  age,'  V'asnri  tells  us,  '  he  l>egan  many  thijigt 
and  then  abamlonetl  tlitrtn.'     At  fifteen  he  entered  tbe  studio  of 
Andrea  V'erocchio,  who,  as  the  reprefccnlative  of  ihc  scientific 
school  of  Florentine  artists,  was  well  filled  to  devclopc  LcommJn't 
peculiar  genius.       Here    the    brilliant    youth    IxKxme   a  ^n»i 
favourite   both    with   his  master  and  comrades,  among  wkna 
were    Perugino    and    Lorenzo    di    Crcdi.      Tbe  charm    of  bit 
conversation  and  the  gentleness  of  bis  nature  made  him  popul&r 
with  all.      In  1472  his  name  was  inscriljcd  on  the  roll  ni  tbe 
Painters'  Guild,   and  soon  afterwanls  be  was  invited   to  sudr 
the  antique  in  the  gardens  of  San  Marco  and  received  a  pension 
from  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.     Through  this  influential  palruoke 
obtained  a  commission  in  147U  (rem  the  Signory  lo  paint  ui 
altarpiece  for  tbe  chapel  of  llie  Palazzo  Veocbio,  and  in  1480 
be  signed  a  contract  by  which  he  agreed  to  complete  another  for 
tbe  monks  of  San  Donato,  in  tbe  space  of  two  yean  and  a  htli 
Neither  of  these  pictures  was   ever  executed,  but    the  cartooo 
of  the 'Adoration  of  tho  Magi' which  still  hangs  in  tbe  Ufoi 
was  probably  a  desigti  for  uue  i»f  the  two.     This  striking  rikI 
animated  work  is  as  remarkable  lor  tbe  originality  of  tbe  cmh 
ception  and  lUe  beauty  of  the  couiposition  as  for  ibc  chamM 
and  variety  of  the  heads  and  llit-   wealth  of  detail.     Almdyi 
it  is  clear,  he  had  made  it  his  aim,  as  he  afterwards  wrote, 'Bt 
paint  two  things,  man  and  tbe  thoughts  of  man's  heart;  aod  tt 
express  the  moveirents  nf  the  soul  through  tbe  gestures  of  tbs 
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Uinbs.*  I'be  mltentiod  wbicfa  be  devoted  to  the  architecture 
and  the  horses  in  this  picture  was  equally  rharaclerislic  of  his 
g«ntus.  Ill  this  carl4KiQ  he  reveals  himself  as  an  ealiretj 
independent  and  origiQal  master,  and  observes  the  rul<>,  which 
he  laid  down  as  of  supreme  importance  for  young  artists,  of 
gnin)(  straiglit  to  Nature. 

I'be  unfinished  study  of  'St.  Jerome*  on  his  kneei,  with  bis 
linn  at  his  side  and  the  cburrh  of  Santa  Mnria  Novella  in  the 
background,  iio'v  in  the  Vitican,  and  the  charininjr  little 
'Annunciation  '  in  the  Louvre,  are  the  onlj^  other  works  of  this 

Eeriod  that  are  left  us.  A  lovelf  study  of  the  youthful  Virgin's 
ead  in  this  picture  may  still  be  seen  in  the  UfSzi,  and  may 
iperhaps  be  one  of  the  Madonnas  to  which  Leonardo  alludes  in 
a  MS.  note  of  Octidier  1478:  'I  beffHO  two  Virgin  Maries/ 
A  ttill  earlier  s|M:cimen  of  his  handwriting,  in  the  oriental 
fashion  which  be  had  already  adopted,  may  be  seen  on  a 
drawing,  also  in  the  Lltlixi,  representing  a  mountain-scene  in 
the  Apennines,  and  bearing  the  inscription,  'On  the  day  of 
St.  Mary  of  the  Snows,  2nd  of  August,  1473.'  AH  the  other 
early  works  which  Vasari  describt-a — the  '  Rololla '  with  the 
monster  heads,  chc  '  MeduBn,'  in  which  he  indulged  his  taste 
fur  fantastic  horrors,  ami  the  *  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,'  with  each  Hower  and  leaf  lovingly  and  accurately  studied 
— bare  vanished,  while  the  genuineness  of  the  aogcl  which, 
according  to  Vasikri,  he  painted  in  Veroccbio's  *  Baptism,*  is 
now  generally  rejected. 

In  July  148L  Leunardr>  was  living  in  his  own  boose  in 
Florence.  He  received  cerlnln  payments  in  advance  from  the 
'  monks  of  San  Dooatn,  as  well  as  a  load  of  logs  and  faggots 
and  the  sum  of  one  lira  six  utitii,  for  painting  their  clock,  Aftar 
that  his  name  disappears  frnm  contemporary  records,  and  it  is 
Dot  until  1487  that  we  6nd  any  mention  of  him  again.  By 
,tbat  time  be  was  a  painter  and  architect  of  great  renown,  and 
was  living  in  Milan,  in  the  service  of  Lodnvico  Sforxa,  Duke  uf 
Bnri,  and  Kegent  for  bis  nephew,  the  young  l>uke  Giaogaleaxzo. 
The  silence  of  docaments  has  given  rise  to  all  manner  of  strange 
tbeorie*  accounting  for  Leonardo's  occupations  during  thesa 
five  or  six  years.  Dr.  Kichler  ventured  on  the  bold  conjecture 
that  the  painter  visited  the  East,  entered  the  service  of  the 
Sultan  of  Cairo  as  engineer,  and  even  embraced  the  M'lbometan 
religion.  The  chief  argument  upm  which  this  theory  rested 
was  the  existence,  among  Leonardo's  manuscripts,  oi  a  letter, 
addressed  to  the  (Jovernor  ot  Syria,  ia  which  the  writer  describes 
an  earthquake  which  actually  took  place  at  Aleppo  in  1483,  and 
illustrates  his  account  wilb  mapi  and  drawings  of  Armenia. 
VoL  lyO, -iVo.  JtfO.  2  0 
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Tbii  Ingenious  theory,  however,  hat  been  refuted  by  the  as- 
vincingarguux-'Dts  of  Professor  Gov!  and  Mr.  Douglai  FrevbfieU, 
who  point  out  thnt  lhes4^  notes  on  Mouni  Taurus  one]  otbir 
part*  of  Asia  Minor  were  evidenllv  borrowed  from  ibe  account 
n{  some  contemporary  traTcller ;  tbm  the  names  employed  id 
the  letter  and  maps  are  not  mediipval  bat  classical  terms;  sod 
that  the  desciiptiun  of  the  Caucasus  Is  taken  from  Arittode, 
The  silence  of  all  contemporary  writers  on  the  subject,  and  du 
absence  of  all  drawings  of  oriental  scenes  and  subjects  froa 
Leonardo's  note-books,  may  be  taken  as  still  more  »»ncliuirt- 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Leonardo  was  passionately  food 
"^  Rf^<'^phj>  '^^'■^  collected  topographical  facts  about  all  puti 
of  tlie  world  ;  and  also  thai  almost  onc-tbird  of  bis  mauuicripti 
consists  of  compilations  from  other  writers,  both  ancient  vi<l 
modern.  7'lie  line  sonnet  formerly  ascribed  to  him,  as  Pmfeuor 
Uzielli  was  the  first  to  prove,  is  the  work  of  Antonio  di  Meglio. 
while  among  the  passages  given  by  Dr.  Kichter  as  originst 
prose  we  find  verses  of  Petrarch  and  Dante. 

In  the  absence  of  other  documents,  we  return  to  the  narratini 
of  our  friend  the  Anontmo  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Wliea 
Leonardo  was  thirty  years  old,  he  tells  as,  he  was  seat  hv 
Lorenzo  de'  Meilici,  with  the  musician  Atalante  Miglioroili,  u 
bear  a  silver  lute  to  bis  friend  Lodovico  Sfurza  at  Milan.  Tlui 
would  fix  the  date  of  Leonardo's  arrival  at  the  Milanese  Coort 
in  1482,  or  early  in  the  following  year,  and  agrees  with  the 
statement  of  another  contemporary,  Sabbit  da  Castiglione,  «^ 
says  that  Lconarilo  spent  sixteen  years  of  his  life  in  modellioK 
his  great  equestrian  statue,  which  was  destroyed  aflc'r  he  \m 
Milan  in  L4»l(.  Both  Signor  Uztelli  and  M.  MiinU  adopt  149$ 
as  the  probable  date  of  Leonardo's  arrival  in  Milan. 

Lcxlovico  Sfurza,  from  tbe  mnraenl  of  his  accession  to  powcc 
ui  1480,  had  determined  to  raise  a  colossal  statae  in  memoij 
of  his  father,  the  famous  comloitiere,  Duke  Francesco,  aiMl  lie 
naturally  applied  to  his  friend,  Lorenzo  tbe  Magaificenl,  for* 
sculptor  who  could  execute  tbe  work.  It  was  then,  no  doabl, 
that  Leonardo  wrote  tbe  famous  letter  in  which  be  offered  bti 
services  to  tbe  Duke,  and  proudly  enumerated  his  diffetvoi 
talents  and  capabilities.  After  dwelling  at  length  on  tiit 
capacity  as  military  engineer  and  his  ability  to  conittuct 
cannons  and  scaling-ladders,  mortars  and  engines  of  beaolifnl 
and  useful  shape,  he  concludes  with  the  following  words: — 

*  Id  time  of  peace,  I  hulievo  I  can  ctqiial  anyone  in  orcbiteetuK,  is 
ooustruutiug  public  and  private  buildings,  and  in  oonduutiog  wsl« 
frota  one  place  to  snuthor.  I  can  execute  sculptnro,  whether  is 
marble,  broime,  or  terro-cotta  ;  and  in  jMinting  I  can  do  as  tutKb  u 
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mMkj  other,  b«  be  who  ho  mtj.  Farther  I  could  engage  to  oxeoato 
IIm  brOBM  hOTM  in  ct«rniU  memory  of  your  fnthor  *»<)  the  illofttrioDS 
booM  of  Sforxa.  And  if  4117  of  thn  ebove-moubiuiiud  things  should 
•ppeu*  to  joa  impossiblo  or  impractictible,  I  am  ready  to  make  trial 
01  them  in  your  park  or  in  soy  other  pUoti  that  nuy  plouo  your 
Gxoenenoy,  to  vhom  I  commend  myself  in  profoond  hnniility.' 

Lodariro's  quick  eye  anon  rerngni&ed  the  r«re  genius  of  the 
youn^  Florentine  master,  and  manifold  were  the  lines  in  which 
LeoDardo't  talents  were  employed  during  the  sixteen  years  which 
-he  spent  in  the  Moro's  serrice.  But  the  equestrian  statue  was 
probably  the  6rst  important  commission  which  he  received. 

Eudtess  were  the  preparations  which  Leonardo  made  for  bis 
^reat  task.  He  applied  himself  to  an  elaborate  study  of  the 
structure  and  anatomy  of  the  horse,  and  wrote  a  whole  treatise 
otl  the  subject,  which  is  preserved  at  Windsor,  containing  no 
less  than  forty  sheets  of  studies.  UnfoTtunat4.*Iy  he  could  not 
satisfy  htu)»clf,  and  tried  oae  design  after  another,  without 
deciding  upon  any  of  them,  until  even  the  Uuke  began  to  lose 
patience,  and  to  wonder  if  the  work  would  evt-r  I>c  completed. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  1490,  we  5nd  the  following  entry  in 
Leonardo's  note-book  : — '  To-day  1  began  this  book  and  a  new 
model  of  the  horse.'  Three  years  and  a  half  later,  at  the 
wedding  of  Loduvicu'a  niece,  Bianca  Sforza,  and  Maximilian, 
King  of  the  Romans,  Leonardo's  model  was  sufficiently  advanced 
to  be  placed  on  the  Piazza  of  the  Castctio,  under  a  triumphal 
arch.  Poets  and  chroniclers  hailed  the  great  statue  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  age.  They  compared  Leonardo  to  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles,  and  Lodorico  to  Pericles  and  Aagaitus.  Luca 
P&cioli,  the  famous  mathematician,  tells  us  that  the  monument 
was  twenty-six  feet  high,  and  when  cast  in  bronze  was 
expected  to  weigh  200,000  Lb.  In  a  manuscript  note  Leonardo 
Calculates  that  1(>0,(X)(>  lb.  of  metal  will  he  required,  and  thai 
five  fomaces  wilt  have  to  be  employed.  Unfortunately,  by  this 
time,  Lodorico's  dominions  were  already  threatened  by  foreign 
invaders,  and  financial  difficulties  put  an  end  to  his  most 
cherished  schemes,  *  I  say  nothing  of  the  horse,'  writes  Leonardo 
in  a  letter  to  the  Duke,  '  for  1  know  the  times.'  The  equestrian 
statue  was  never  cast,  and  after  the  fall  of  Lodovico  and  the 
occupation  of  Milan  by  the  French,  Leonardo's  model  was 
at  towed  to  perish. 

*  This  is  certain,'  writes  Sahh^  d»  Castiglioue, '  that  through  the 
igDOiaooe  and  carelc8«ue«s  of  certaiu  persons  . . .  this  work  Los  been 
given  over  ignomiuiutisly  to  rain.  And  I  would  reminil  yon,  not 
without  sorrow  and  iudigtiation,  that  this  noble  and  ingenious 
tDS8terpi«oe  served  tlie  Gascoo  archers  for  a  target' 
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The  pquestrian  Blatuc  was  tlie  chiefs  but  hy  no  means  tbr  oiil^. 
work  to  which  Lpnnardn*s  tiint?  and  labours  werederoled  dariv 
the  first  ten  ^esrs  of  bis  resilience  at  Milan.      Whether  id  ibr 
capacity  of  architect  or  engineer,  of  painter  or  tlecorator,  tkff 
Florentine    maeler's  t^rvices  were  in  contina&l  request  at  iW 
Mura'd  court.      In  l^tjT"^  be  made  a  inoilet  for  the  cupola  of  MiUa 
Cathedral,  and  three  years  Inter  received  payment  for  anaihtr. 
which  he  never  execuU^d. .    In  MW,  he  was  auinmoned  to  I'avtt, 
to  y^ive  his  opinion   on  ibe  new  Uuomo  in  that  i-itv,  bat  ms 
hastily  recalled  to  superintend  the  decorations  of  tbc  batl-Toma 
in  the  Costellu  on  the  occasion  of  Lodovico's  marriage,    la  laUr 
^ears  be  is  repeatedly  nieniiunc-d   as  ciiga|;i^   in  painting  ihr 
newly'buili  camerini  in  this  palace,  which  under  Loduvico't  nile 
Iwcame  one  of  the  finest  iu  lialy.     After  centuries  of  neglectud 
ruin,  this  once  splendid  borne  of  tbc  Sforzas  is  now,  we  rejnicr 
to  think,  in  course  of  restoration.     Already  a  fresco  of  '  Mercury 
and  Argus,'  by  the  hand  of  Rramante,  has  been  discaremi  ift 
one  of  the  very  rooms  once  occupied  by  the  Moro,  and  if  noneaf 
Leonardo's  own  work  has  yet  been  brought  to  light,  we  rei:opBiar 
bis  invention  in  the  beautiful  interlaced  ornament  which  adnru 
a  Vaulted  ceiling  of  another  hall.     This  same  favourite  derlcs, 
io  which  s  i3elgian  professor,  M.  Lrrera,  detects  a  plav  upM 
the  painter's  name — tn'nci,    links    or  chains — appears   on  tb* 
mysterious  circular  engravings  bearing  the  inscription  Aeadma 
Ijtotutrdi  KiMci,  which  have  excited  so  much  curiosity  and  bceo 
the  subject  of  BO  many  discussions.     Some  writers  have  suppoHil 
that  these  prints   were  entrance  tickets   to   the  courses  nl  in 
Academy  presided  over  hy  Leonardo.     Others  think  thai  the; 
were    osed    as    book-plates    in    the    library    belonging    tu  tku 
Academy,   while    the    Marchese    d'Adda    suggests    with    noie 
pmbability  that  they  were  models  of  linear  ornament  for  the  t»r 
of  students.     We  confess   that   we  are  inclined  to  agree  nitli 
Signor  Uzielli  in  doubting  the  existem^  of  anv  formal  biMly  or 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  M  ilan.    The  word  was  probably 
applied  tu  those  gatherings  of  scbulars  and  artista  wbich  were 
common  at  the  different  Courts  of  Italy,  and   to  one  of  which 
Luca  Pacioli  alludes  as  *■  the  laudable  and  scieiiti5c  duel  '  htlii 
in  the  Caatello  of  Milan  un  the  IJth  of  February,  li^H,  when 
the  Duke  himself,  with  Leonardo  and  many  other  di>tingui»bed 
personages,  was  present.     In  later  years  he  was  appoiriical  dnol 
engineer,  and,  if  he  did  not  actually  have  a  share  in  tbc  famuQt 
Martesana  canal,  he  was  no  doubt  consulted  by  the  Duke  in  ibr 
construction  of  the  vast  scheme  of  irrigation  by  wbich  LiKloiico 
fertilised  the  LomellJna,  where  be  established  bia  modt'l  fam. 
I'l^draulics   became  one  of  Leonardo's   favourite   studies,  asil 
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iciLfefol  notes  oa  tbe  moats  anrl  fiirttfications  of  the  Caatella 
lof    Milan    and    tb«    caaala    of   Loinbardy  are  to  be  foand    io 
Wh.1%  world, 
I      These  varied  (iccupatidns  Icfi  l^onanlu  little  time  for  painting. 

■  Yet,  during  the  ycax*  wbit^U  be  apcDt  io  Lodorico's  service, 
■•evfi-ral    of   bis    most    important    worki  uf  art    were  oxecuttKl^ 

wbite  bis  famous  trealisn  on  Paintinj^  was  wrilteo,  Lomazz» 
Celts   us,   at   tbe    Duke'a  caracst   rt-tjuest.      Both   tbe  'Nativity' 

(which  he  executed  fur  the  Emperor  Maximiliaa  and  his  pur- 
traiis  of  the  Duke's  mistreises,  Ce<;tlia  (>nllerani  and  LuL-rezia 
^rirelli,  bare  vanished  ;  while  little  remains  nf  Lodovico's  own 
piTtrait  and  that  of  his  wife  ItRatiice  d'Este,  which  tbe  great 
artist  pftinted  in  oils  in  the  refectory  nf  Santa  M^ria  delle  Crazie. 

I  The  one  ({enuine  easel  picture  i^f  the  Milanese  period  that  remains 
is  the' Vierjfc  auz  Ritchers'  in  tbe  L()urrp,a  composition  of  the 
liif;h»t  uriginality  ami,  in  spite  nf  its  blarkened  colour  and  re- 
painted condition,  of  great  beauty.  Tbe  controversy  which  has 
lun^  raged  round  this  picture  nnd  its  replica  in  ihe  National 
<«allery  will  be  fresh  in  our  read*-rs*  recollections.  There  can, 
however,  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  Louvre  '  Virgin '  we  bave 
the  original  altar-piece  nbich  Leonardo  executed  about  149U,  or 
«ven  earlier,  f«»r  the  Chap*;!  ai  the  Conception  in  S«in  Francesco 

■  of  Milan,  and  which  he  asked  the  Duke's  leave  to  retain,  seeing 
I  chat  another  patron  bad  ofTered  to  give  one  hundred  Horins  for 
Ftbe  picture,  while  the   friars   refuiied    to  pay  more  than    twenty* 

6ve.  The  painter's  re(|uest,  we  can  well  believe,  was  readily 
granted,  and  bis  picture  became  the  propi-riy  of  some  muni5cent 

I  patron,  from  whom  it  parsed  into  the  cullection  of  Francis  I 
^t  Fonlainebleau.  The  ref/itai  in  the  National  Gallery  was 
probably  painted  by  Ambrngto  de  Ptedis — who  had  already 
agreed  to  execute  the  angels  on  the  wings  of  the  altar-piece — 
«ad  was  substituutl  for  the  inaster's  original  work.  It  hung 
■over  the  altar  of  the  Francifcan  church  until  the  year  1777, 
wbea  it  was  bought  by  Gavin  Hamilton  for  thirty  ducats,  and 
brought  Io  England.  Tlio  smallnrss  of  the  sum  is  the  best 
proof  that  tbe  picture  was  not  regarded  as  a  genuine  Leonardo, 
«inc«  the  great  master's  works  were  held  in  the  highest  estitna- 
4ion  at  Milan,  and  Charles  I  barl  vainly  ofTered  three  hundred 
idacats  for  any  one  of  his  manuscripti  in  that  city.  A  serici  of 
origioal  drawings  at  Windsor  and  Paris,  inclmling  the  heads 
>0f  tbe  children,  and  the  angrl  with  the  outstretched  finger,  bear 
witness  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Louvre  picture,  and  the  finer 
Jind  more  delicate  quality  of  the  painting  reveals  the  master's 
(land  ;  while  the  slight  alterations  and  iinprnvements  in  the 
ii^mpuftition  of  the  National  Gallery  group  anord  a  lurther  proof 
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that  it  was  a  later  work,  probably  executed  ooder  Leounlo'l 
own  eje. 

Max  if  EngUnd  must  ^ive  ap  her  claim  to  a  genuine  oil- 
painting  from  the  bond  of  this  rare  master,  wc  posseai  i 
priceleaa  treasore  in  the  abiolutelj  authentic  and  perfiKtl; 
beautiful  cartoon  of  the  *  Virgin  and  St,  Anne,'  which  it  tklr 
property  of  the  Koyal  Academy.  In  this  study,  which  Leooanlv 
evidently  designed  towards  the  end  of  his  Milsnese  period,  vb 
have  that  most  inlerifsting  of  all  things,  the  first  thought  of  ■ 
great  picture.  Afterwards,  wu  know,  be  modified  the  oompo* 
titioQ  and  produced  the  oil-painting  of  the  Louvre,  but  be  nera 
surpassed  the  charm  of  the  original  design  or  the  exquiiite 
purity  and  loveliness  of  this  Virgin  face.  We  may  feel  tbat 
for  once  even  Leonardo  mu&t  have  been  satisfied. 

Finatly,  in  tlie  last  years  of  Lfnlovico's  rule,  between  IW 
and  1497,  Leonardo  painted  the  masterpiece  of  his  life;,  tke 
*  Last  Supper,'  in  the  refectory  of  the  Dominican  friars  of  Ssota 
Maria  delle  Grazie.  This  church  and  convent  enjoyed  tbr 
special  protection  of  the  Duke,  who  employ  p<l  firamaiite  w 
build  the  cupola  and  the  portico,  and  lavished  costly  gifts  >« 
the  altars  ol  ihe  chapel  where  his  daughter  Uianra  and  bu 
wife  Beatrice  were  buried,  and  which  be  bail  chosen  for  hii 
last  resting- place.  When  Leonardo  rcceivefl  the  order  he  fell 
that  the  great  opportunity  of  bis  life  bad  arrived,  and  he  applied 
himself  with  passionate  ardour  to  this  work,  in  which  all  tbe 
resources  of  his  art,  all  the  long  eiperience  of  his  Mitaooe 
years,  were  gathered  up.  Very  few  of  his  preliminary  studici, 
however,  remaiu.  The  red-chalk  drawing  in  the  Academiasi 
Veniccj  with  the  names  of  the  Apostles  written  under  the  figsn^ 
is  one  of  the  earliest;  while  studies  of  single  heads,  many  of 
them  of  great  beauty  and  feeling,  may  be  seen  in  the  Windsor 
library,  and  some  curious  descriptive  notes  are  preserved  in  » 
manuscript  at  iSouth  Kensington  Museum.  Here  the  allitadf 
of  each  Apostle  is  indicated  in  Leonardo's  own  handwriting: — 

'  One,  iu  the  act  of  drinking,  puU  down  bis  glass,  and  tnmtUl 
bead  to  the  speaker.  Another,  twisting  his  EngoTB  toguther,  IW 
to  bis  compiuiioii,  knitting  bis  eyebrows.  Another,  uptjoing  lu> 
bauds  and  tumiug  the  paliuB  towards  the  spcotator,  ehnigi)  hit 
shotil<]i3rB,  biu  month  exprewing  the  livcliost  surpnKO.  Aoutto 
n^hisp«r8  in  tbe  ear  of  a  crimpanion,  who  turns  to  listen,  buldingts 
one  baud  a  knift.*,  and  iu  tbe  olbor  the  loaf  whiob  he  has  eat  ii  tint- 
Anuther,  turuiug  vritb  a  knife  iu  bis  hand,  Bpeets  a  glan  npon  Um 
table;  atiulbtT  rests  bia  hands  upon  tbe  table  and  looks;  aoollisr 
gasps  in  tunantiutuut.  Anuther  leaus  forw-ard  to  look  at  tha  sposkff, 
sbailiug  his  eyes  with  his  band  ;  aootber,  dnwing  back  behind  A* 
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one  vho  \tma*  forward,  looks  into  Uie  HpMM  betweeu  tli«  wall  hmI 
the  itooping  disciple.' 

Thin  first  realittic  conception,  with  its  varied  motives,  was 
gT»duaIljr  tr»nsronncd  hy  tbe  (iae  action  of  Leonardo's 
iinaginalinn  into  the  noble  and  harmonious  scene  with  which 
we  are  all  i>f  us  familiar.  We  know  the  stor^ — liow  the  painter 
pondered  and  hesitated,  and  forgot  to  eat  and  drink  in  his 
ardour  to  paint;  how  the  yniin^  Dumintran  novice,  Matten 
Bandello,  watche<l  him  standing  hefore  the  picture  for  hours  at 
a  time  without  ever  taking  up  n  brush ;  bow  be  lingered  over 
ibe  face  of  the  Christ,  unable  to  satisfy  bis  idea;  how  the 
simple  Prior  chafed  at  his  long  <lelajrs  and  complained  to  the 
Duke  ;  and  how  Leonardo  suggested  that  the  good  Father  should 
himself  sit  for  the  Agure  of  Judns,  and  both  prince  and  painter 
enjoyed  a  hearty-  laugh  at  the  Prior's  expense.  We  know, 
too,  bow  Leonardo  insisted  on  painting  in  oils  instead  of  fresco, 
since  this  method  enabled  bim  to  work  more  slowly  and 
delibcralel}',  and  bow  deplorable  was  the  result.  But  still 
lo-dav,  as  we  gaze  upon  the  ruined  masterpiece,  we  are 
conacioos  of  a  power  and  charm  that  no  copies  can  ever  gii^e. 
There  is  a  sincerity  and  rigour  in  the  heads,  a  sense  of  common 
action  and  sympathy  running  through  the  group,  above  all  a 
teodemess  and  intensity  of  expression,  which  are  absent  from 
all  the  thousand  rcpnxluctions  of  the  well  known  subject,  and 
belong  lo  the  original  alone. 

After  the  fall  of  Duke  Lodovico  in  149y,  Leonardo  left 
Milan,  and  the  next  sixteen  years  of  his  life  were  s|)cnl  in 
canstaot  joumcyings  up  and  down  Italy.  During  fifteen 
months  he  remained  in  Florence,  working  at  a  cartoon  for  the 
Servi  brothers,  who  commissioned  him  to  paint  an  altar-piece 
for  their  Church  of  the  Annnnziata,  and  received  bim  and  his 
pupils  into  their  own  house. 

'For  a  long  timo,'  saya  Vasari,  'he  kopt  thora  waiting  and  did 
nothing  at  all.  At  last  be  producoil  a  carloon  with  the  Mndunna, 
Bl.  Amie,  and  the  Christ,  a  work  whi^^b  not  only  filled  all  tho 
artists  «ilb  admirntion,  but  bruiight  a  coatinnoas  proccesion  of  aua 
and  women,  old  and  yonng,  to  the  ball  in  tho  convent,  whore  it  wm 
exhibited  for  tw<>  wfaulc  days.  The  whole  town  wan  stirred,  aud  yoo 
might  bare  fancied  it  was  a  proce(>sion  on  some  solemn  feast-day.' 

It  was  long  8up]M>sed  that  this  work,  which  matte  all  Florence 
wonder,  was  the  beautiful  cartoon  now  at  Burlington  House. 
But  a  letter  discovered  in  the  Mantuan  archives  by  M.  Armand 
Bascbet,  and  aildrcssed  by  Fra  Pietro  da  Nuvnlaria,  Vice- 
General   of   the    Carmelites,  to  the  Marchesa    Isabella  d*Esl«, 
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bft*  thrown  fresh  light  on  the  subject.  This  accomfditVil 
lad^  had  known  Leonardo  in  Milan,  where  she  frequeatlj  {nil 
visits  to  hrr  sister,  Duchess  Kentrire,  nnri  speaks  of  him  in  ka 
letters  as  '  our  friend,'  nontro  amico.  VVben  the  artist  niilfd 
Miintua  on  his  way  to  Venice,  in  January  1500,  he  made  aa 
admirable  charcoal  sketch  of  Isabella,  naw  preserved  in  \\a 
Louvre,  and  promised  to  pnint  her  jM>rtrait  in  coluurs.  Tht 
Morchesn,  who  was  the  most  passionate  lover  of  art  snJ 
the  most  untiring  of  correspondents,  lost  no  opponunitr  of 
reuiiodiiig  Luonardo  of  his  promise  and  urging  biui  to  psiul, 
if  not  this  portrait,  at  aoj  rale  some  little  sacred  subject  (ut 
her  studio.  *  Vou  might  at  least,'  she  wrote  to  Fra  Pietta  si 
Flurence,  iu  March   1501,  *  persuade  him  to  paiut  tu  a  lit(>e 

fiicture  of  the  Madonna,  as  sweet  and  holy  as  his  nature  tritold 
fad  him  to  conceive.'  In  reply,  the  Carmelite  wrote  tbst  be 
would  obey  her  Excellency's  orders,  but  that  Leonardo,  from  «U 
be  heard,  bad  grown  tired  of  painting  and  devoted  all  bis  tii 
to  the  study  of  geometry  : — 

'Ho  lias  only  dune  one  cartoon  aiBce  he  has  been  in  Flti 
lliQ  cimpciiitiun  iu  au  infant  Christ,  hardly  a  year  old, 
from  Tlis  Mother'^  arma  to  oatoh  hold  of  a  latnb  and  embraee  it 
The  Virgin,  rising  almoet  out  of  the  lap  of  St.  Ai\De,  tries  to  put 
the  babe  from  tlie  lamb  and  St.  Anne  sterna  ai>ont  to  make  uim 
tnovcmitit  to  hold  her  danghter  hack.  .  ,  ,  The  fignrea  are  life-ciM 
and  yet  the  conipoBilion  in  a  small  one.  The  sketdi  is  not  jtl 
cotuplcted.     He  ban  douo  nothing  clae.' 

This  description  haves  do  doubt  thai  the  cartoon  desigtwd 
for  the  Servi  brothers  was  the  cooiposilion  which  Leonsnlo 
afterwards  repealed  in  oils  for  King  Francis  I,  and  which  ii 
now  in  the  Louvre.  But  the  monks  never  obtained  tbeir 
altar-piece  and  Isabella  d'Ksle's  Madonna  was  never  painted. 

In  March  1502  Leonardo  was  still  in  Florence.  Foot 
months  later  we  find  him  at  Utbino,  sketching  portions  of  (Ji« 
famous  palace  of  the  MnnteleUro  Dukes,  and  inspecting  ibc 
fortifications  for  Co'sar  Borgia,  who  bad  taken  him  intn  bii 
tervtce  as  military  engineer  and  architect.  He  travelled  throu|b 
Romagna — 'the  realm  of  all  stupiditT,'  as  he  calls  it  la  poe. 
DMsage — visiting  Pe«aro,  Rimini,  Ccsena,  Forti,  tketc. 
lurtieues  and  drawing  plans,  and  noting  down  any  curio»ii 
which  he  saw  on  his  journej.  But  early  in  1503  he  was 
in  Florence,  once  more  absorbed  in  the  study  of  niKlhcmsti 
In  July  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  camp  before  Pisa,  and  nade 
elaborate  plans  for  a  canal  between  that  city  ai.d  Florence, 
the  fallowing  January  be  was  present  at  the  consultatino 
,WBs  held    between    the    leading  artists  of  the  day,   tu  d« 
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opon  the  lite  of  Mirhelnn^i-lo'i  '  O^vid.'  By  ibU  tinriP,  botb 
LiBOllBrdo  anil  Miclielangdo  had  been  coiumisaioneU  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  decoration  of  the  Council  Hall  in  the 
Palazza  V^ecchio.  The  tohject  assigned  to  Leonardo  was  the 
batlle  between  tbe  Florentine*  and  the  Milanese  at  An^hiarj, 
oear  Arezxo,  In  1440,  and  the  8ignon'  agreed  to  pay  bitn  fifteen 
florins  a  month  from  April  20th,  IS04,  on  mnttitinn  that  his 
caritMin  was  completed  by  the  end  <»f  the  following  February. 

When  the  painter  (iril  returned  lo  his  native  city,  be  had 
spent  six  months  in  the  house  of  his  friend  Rustici  and  bad 
s/terwanls  lodged  with  tbe  Servi  brothers.  Now  be  tof>k  ap 
fais  abode  in  rooms  near  the  Pope's  Chamber  at  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  where  he  worked  at  his  cartoon  during  the  neit  eight 
or  ten  months  with  unfla^giug  energy.  Mit  account-buuks 
bear  witness  to  the  simplicity  of  bis  habits  and  tbe  frugality  of 
bis  daily  life.  After  all  the  splendour  and  luxury  of  the 
Milanese  court,  we  find  the  great  master  content  to  lire  to  tba 
simplest  manner,  doing  his  own  housekeeping  and  tending  out 
bis  favourite  pupil  Salai,  in  the  morning,  with  a  florin  to  buy 
provisions  fur  the  day.  After  pacing  tbe  shoemaker  and  the 
barber,  laying  in  a  store  of  bread,  wine,  grapes,  mushrooms,  and 
bran,  Salai  brought  his  master  hack  three  tohti.  This  wc  note 
was  on  a  Friday  ;  on  other  days  the  bill  uf  fare  included  meat, 
eggs,  salad,  butter,  milk,  and  melons.  The  hire  of  borses,  and 
tbe  purchase  of  kitchen  utensils,  plates,  dishes,  and  candle- 
sticks are  also  inriudf^l  in  these  mtKlest  housekeeping  expanses, 
which  only  amount  to  a  few  florins  a  week.  But  with  bis 
asual  generosity  we  Bnd  Leonardo  giving  Salai  three  florins 
for  a  pair  of  rose-coloured  stockings,  or  fur  silver  clotb  and 
green  velvet  to  make  himself  a  new  mantle.  Another  time  be 
advanced  thirteen  florins  to  make  up  tbe  dowry  of  Salai's  sister* 
and  lent  Allavnnte,  the  miniature  painter,  four  gold  ducata. 
For  a  gaji  and  splendid  life  he  ha<l  never  care<l.  Tbe  painter, 
be  tells  us,  should  live  alone  and  avoid  society  if  he  is  to 
•tuia  perfection.  If  he  must  needs  have  companions,  let  them 
be  workers  who  share  his  studio.  His  joys  were  those  of  the 
inlellecl.  Of  riches  and  pleasures,  of  honours  and  rewards,  he 
was  singularly  independent.  '  O  poverty  of  man,*  he  eiclaimt, 
'of  how  mail)  things  do  you  become  tbe  slave  for  money?' 
Elsewhere  be  writes:  '  VVlio  can  call  wealth  that  which  }'oa 
may  lose  at  any  mnmeni?'  All  he  asked  the  world  to  give 
bim  was  freedom  from  care,  and  a  quiet  borne  in  which  he 
ouuld  work  and  study  at  his  leisure.  *Tbou,  O  God,'  he 
writes,  *dost  sell  ns  all  good  things  at  the  price  of  labour.' 
Tbroughout  that  autumn  and  winter  Leonardo  worked  with 
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unremitting  ai<lour  at  hi«  cartoon,  and  by  February  1505  the 
great  work  was  completed.  'J'he  subject  appealed  to  him  in 
an  especial  manner,  and  the  sense  of  rivalry  wiiii  Michel- 
angelo impelled  him  to  put  fonh  all  his  powers.  Unrof- 
tunalely  be  bad  rend  in  bis  iavnurite  PHny  of  n  recipe  for  > 
stucco  ground  employed  by  Roman  painters,  which  be  detn- 
mined  to  try.  But  after  devoting  enilleat  time  and  labour  to 
the  preparation  of  the  wall  in  the  Council  Hall,  aod  aftn 
painting  the  central  group  of  horsemen  fighting  round  tlx 
standard,  Leonardo  found  that  the  substance  wh%  too  soft  sail 
that  his  coltmr  began  to  run.  This  unhappy  result  filled  kin 
with  disgust,  and  before  long  he  gave  up  bis  (ask  »aH 
abandoned  the  work  in  despair.  Leonardo's  failure  ta  thli 
case  is  the  more  grievous  and  lamentable  because  of  tkc 
UDanimous  lestiinnny  borne  by  his  contemporaries  to  tht 
magnificence  of  bis  design.  All  alike  dwell  with  cnthnnain 
on  the  heroic  beauty  of  the  armed  warriors  and  the  noble  form 
of  the  horses  in  the  central  group  that  for  some  time  adonrn) 
the  Council  Hall.  'Surely,'  exclaims  V'asari,  *  no  master  ercr 
represented  horses  with  such  perfection  as  Leonardo.'  la  1513 
the  Signory  ordereil  a  balustrade  to  be  place*)  in  the  CouDclI 
Hall,  '  for  the  protection  of  the  figures  painted  by  Leonardo  ili 
Vinci  on  the  wall,'  After  that  we  bear  no  more  of  the  |niatio;, 
which  wa^  probably  allowed  to  |>er)sb  entirely.  Leonar<in't 
cartoon  was  placed  in  the  Pope's  Hall,  and  that  of  Mirbrl- 
angelo  was  bung  in  the  Medici  Palace,  where  Benveouto  Cdliai 
saw  them  in  1559  ;  be  dcacrilx's  ihem  as  the  school  of  the  wbo^ 
world.       In    the    course    of    the    next    century    both    of  these 

Ertceless  works  vanished.  To-day,  nothing  remains  to  us  of 
eonanlo's  masterpiece  but  a  few  studies  of  separate  groapi  sad 
6gures  in  different  collections,  and  Raphael's  sketch  of  tlu 
central  grnup  in  the  University  Ciallerics  at  Oxford.  Frnm 
these  scattered  fragments  we  turn  to  the  vivid  and  dramatic 
picture  of  a  battle  which  Leonardo  has  given  us  in  liis 
treatise  on  Painting.  We  n>ad  liis  graphic  descTiptinn  of  (he 
smoke  of  the  artillery  and  the  clouds  of  dust  that  envelope  the 
combatants,  and  rei^all  the  eloquent  words  in  which  he  painti 
the  confused  tnfl^  of  dead  and  living,  of  stamping  aod  reaiiog 
horses,  and  the  different  passions  depicted  on  the  faces  of  victmi 
and  Tanquisbeil.  Then  we  begin  to  realise  bow  wonderful 
was  the  representation  of  warfare  in  its  awful  arinaliiy  whidl 
he  gave  the  world  in  the  Battle  of  Angbiari.  But  paintinf 
and  cartoon  have  both  perished,  and  a  whole  side  of  Le<>D 
genius  is  lost  to  us  for  ever. 

A  better  fortune  has    attended    the   other  great  creatioo 


tbtte  lut  ^ears  of  the  painter's  r»i<3«nce  in  hU  native  cit^. 
Tbti  was  the  purtrait  of  Sluna  Lisa,  tbc  fair  Neapulitaa  wife  of 
Fmncesco  del  Giucimda,  magistrate  and  Prior  i>f  Florence. 
After  working  at  the  picture  for  more  tban  four  >-cart,  Leonardo 
look  it  wilb  tiim  to  France,  where  jt  was  boug^ht  by  Fraocis  I 
for  four  thousand  gold  crowns:  it  remained  in  the  Palace  of 
Fnntainebleau  down  to  the  time  of  Louis  XIV*.  V'aiari's  well 
known  description  records  the  impression  which  this  incom* 
parable  work  made  upon  I^onanlo's  cron temporaries,  an<l  liis 
words  are  confirmed  by  a  compnrativelj  modern  documeni  lately 
brooKht  to  light  by  M.  Durand  Greville.  From  this  we  learn 
that  before  varnish  ami  rcpaintm^^  destroyed  the  surface  of  the 
pftinting,  the  »ky  was  of  a  delicate  blue,  the  lad^  's  complexion  of 
daiiling  fairness,  and  her  eyes  of  liquid  and  brilliant  lustre. 

'The  sutallest  det&ils  ojo  rondored  with  extromo  osre,  the  eyw 
bavQ  all  the  liquid  sparklo  of  nature,  the  lashes  flinging  them  ar« 
pkiutod  with  rare  dvlicacy,  the  curve  of  the  eyebrows,  the  vennilion 
of  tbe  lips  are  all  r«pn>duoud  exactly.  This  is  not  painting,  it  10 
real  Besh  I  You  can  almost  see  the  pulse  beating  in  the  throat,  and 
tbe  eDchanting  smile  is  more  divine  than  life  itself.' 

Tbe  crimson  of  the  tips  haa  faded,  and  the  lustre  of  the  eye* 
is  dim,  but  that  wonderful  face  with  the  haunting  smile  and 
the  everlasting  rocks  behind  has  not  yet  lost  its  cbarm.  For 
us,  in  her  rnvstic  boautv,  she  remains  the  symbol  of  the  divine 
idea  which  Lconwrdo  was  ever  seeking,  the  secret  which  lie* 
hidden  at  the  heart  of  Naiure.  *  Das  Ewigweibliche  zieht  una 
hinan.' 

The  bitter  d)iap|M>intment  which  Le^tnardo  felt  at  the  failure 
of  bis  painting  in  the  Palazzo  Fuhblico  was  increased  by 
a  vciatioui  lawsuit  into  which  he  was  drawn,  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  his  half-brothers  to  allow  him  his  share  in  his  father 
and  uncle's  inheritance.  Scr  Piero  died  in  1504,  possctsed  of 
a  considerable  fortune  in  lands  and  bouses,  hut  the  lawsuit 
dragged  on  for  years,  and  in  1507  Leonardo  appealed  to  an  old 
friendf  Canlinal  Ippolito  d'Rste,  the  brother -in-law  of  Lodorico 
Sforza,  to  give  him  the  help  of  his  powtrrful  influence  with  tbe 
Signory  of  Florence.  Just  at  this  time,  when  worries  and 
relations  weigbeil  heavily  upon  his  mind,  the  painter  received 
a  fresh  invitation  to  enter  the  service  of  the  French  king, 
Louis  XII.  In  May  1506  he  went  to  Milan,  having  obtained 
three  months*  leare  of  absence  from  the  Gonfaloniere  of  Florence, 
Piero  Soderini,  and  was  once  more  employed  on  architectural 
and  engineering  works  in  Lombardy.  But  when  (he  Viceroy, 
Charles  d'Amboise,   begged    for   an   ezteasion   of  tbe   artist** 
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leave,  Soderini  refased  tternly.  'Leonardo,*  b«  Hrnile,  'ku 
o(it  treat«7(l  the  Republic  Wf>ll.  He  rFCoircJ  a  largr  luiii  of 
money,  but  hns  only  mitile  a  begioning  of  the  work  wUich  vu 
entrusted  to  him.  He  has,  in  fact,  acted  like  a  traihu*.'  Tba 
painter,  to  do  bion  justice,  ufTered  to  return  the  mim^ v  vluefc 
he  had  receired  for  ibe  cartoon  in  the  Palazx«>  PubbUco,  biH 
Soderini  refused  tu  lake  it  buck  ;  and  when  iu  Jaoaary  IJOi 
Lnuis  XII  himself  addressed  a  pressing  letter  to  tbe  Sigamy, 
begging  that  Leunardo  might  atratt  bt»  arrival  in  Milan,  kii 
reqoeat  was  graotetl. 

la  1512  an  uneipecred  change  of  fortune  restured  ike 
Moro's  ton,  Maximilian  SforKa,  once  more  to  the  throne  of  hit 
fathers.  Tbe  French  were  driven  out,  but  Leonardo — whf^a 
M.  Sollies  remarks,  looked  on  political  revolutions,  wilb 
Spinoxa,  *sub  specie  cterni,'  'from  tbe  point  of  view  of  the 
eternal,'  and  may  have  been  well  pleased  to  see  the  realontioo 
of  his  old  patruu*a  son — remained  in  Milan  until  the  falluwiag 
sumtner.  Then  the  disturbed  stale  of  affatrs  scot  hitn  back  to 
Florence,  and  in  the  follnwing  autumn  be  accompanied  Giulitoo 
dc'  Medici  to  Rome,  to  attend  the  coronalion  ol'  his  brother,  tbt 
new  Pope,  Leo  X.  There  Leonardo  received  a  cordial  welwaw 
irom  Pope  I.eo,  who  gave  him  rooms  in  the  Vnucan,  wben 
Michael  Angeloand  Kapbael  were  both  employed,  and  where  bb 
old  Milanese  friend,  Bramante  of  Urbtnn,  was  chief  architect  of 
the  new  bitsitica  of  St.  Peter.  But  this  sojourn  iu  the  Eteriui 
Cit^  proved  neither  pleasant  nor  productive.  Leonardo  speal 
bis  time  in  anatomical  studies,  in  vain  attempts  to  realise  kit 
old  dream  of  a  flying  machine,  and  in  wriiing  a  diiteitatioa  <« 
the  IVpal  coinage.  In  fact  be  did  everything  except  wotk  st 
his  art.  'Alasl'  exclaimed  Pope  Leo,  wheu  he  Joond  tkc 
pointer  distilling  herbs  to  make  a  new  varnish,  <  this  naD 
will  do  nothing,  for  be  thinks  about  5uishing  liis  picture 
before  lie  begins  it.'  Ho  did,  however,  succeed  in  painting  Aae 
•tnall  Madonna  lor  the  Papal  olliciid,  Ualdassare  Turini,  whicb, 
according  to  Vasarit  contained  a  Child-Chrisi 'of  encbantinf 
grace  and  beauty.'  Unfortunately  ibis  picture  has  disappesml, 
and  the  fresco  at  St.  Onul'rio,  which  was  furinerly  ascribed  to 
Lei>nardo,  is  now  generally  rccngniftcd  as  the  work  of  bis  pupil 
BeliratTio.  'On  the  yib  of  January,  1515,'  Le«>narda  records 
in  bis  note-book,  'Giulianu  de'  Medici  lufl  Uoinc  at  daybreak, 
to  Cake  a  wife  in  Sivoy.  And  on  tbe  same  day  came  news  of 
the  King  of  France's  death.'  Tbe  artist,  tt  is  evident,  was  liivd 
of  Home,  and  bii  thoughts  were  turning  back  to  bis  old  French 
patrons.  Louis  Xll  was  dead,  but  be  still  had  friends  in 
Milan,  who  told  him  that  the  new  King,  FVancts  I,  w&s  alntAf 
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well  tlispotcd  in  bis  favour.  Now  thai  bis  protector  Giuliano 
b*i]  left  Home  tbf-TC  was  nothing  tu  keep  him  at  ihe  VattCAn  ; 
and  when,  oa  Au)£u»t  15(b,  Fraacit  I  viiterixl  Ital^-,  Leonardu 
hastened  to  mwl  him  at  Pdvia.  He  risx^iveil  a  warm  welcome 
from  the  new  monarch,  who  gave  him  a  pension  of  seven 
bunttreil  cn>wns,  and  treated  him  with  the  greatest  honour. 
'King  Francis,'  writes  Btmrenato  Cellint,  'was  passionately 
enamoured  uf  the  great  master's  talents,  anil  tuld  me  Utmsetf 
that  never  any  man  bad  come  into  the  world  who  knew  as 
much  as  l^onanlo,'  Leonanlo  not  only  accompanied  his  new 
patron  to  Milan,  but  followed  him  to  France  in  151t>,  and 
settled  at  the  Hotel  de  Cloux,  a  maaor-buDse  between  tbe  niyal 
palace  and  lawn  of  Amboise.  Salal  refased  to  leave  Milan, 
but  Francesco  .Vfelzi  accompanied  Leiinardo,  tog;ether  with  his 
servaot  Battista,  and  watched  tenderly  over  the  great  man's 
derlining  years.  His  bealih  was  beginning  to  fail,  and  before 
loag  bis  right  arm  became  paralysed,  but  bia  powers  of  mind 
vere  still  as  active  as  ever.  He  sketched  out  plans  for  a  new 
palace  at  Ambuise,  with  vast  courts  and  ball-rooms,  gardens, 
and  lakes,  and  devoted  bis  attention  to  the  construction  of  a 
canal  near  Kumorantin,  which  should  connect  'I'ouraine  and 
the  Lyunnais.  A  jminttng  of  Lt-da,  which  was  long  preserved 
at  Funtaincbleau,  and  another  of  Pomona,  which  was  also 
painted  in  France,  have  liotb  perished.  But  one  picture  of 
this  period  remains  —  the  'Maidonna  and  Child  in  the  lap 
of  St.  Anne,'  which  still  adorns  the  Louvre,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Aatoiiiu  de  Beatis,  secretary  to  the  Cardinal  of  Aragon, 
io  the  account  which  he  bas  left  us  of  bis  master's  visit  to 
Clou.  We  give  the  text  of  this  precious  document,  which 
was  discovered  in  the  archives  of  Naples,  and  fir»l  published 
by  Signor  Uzielli : — 

On  the  10th  of  October,  161B,  n-e  went  from  Tonre  to  Amt>oise. 
In  ono  town  we  accom]iaDi«d  the  Cardinal  on  a  vinit  1 1  MMser 
LooDardo  Vjuui,  the  Florentine,  an  old  muQ,  over  seretily  yearn  of 
age,  and  thn  muet  oxc^llont  painter  of  our  age.  He  sbowod  Uis 
Excellency  throe  pictures.  One  was  a  portrait  of  a  Floroutiuo  lady, 
taken  from  life  at  the  request  uf  tbe  late  JIugaifioo  Criuliaao  du' 
Uedici,  the  ut)i«r  was  a  young  St.  John  the  Uaptiat,  aud  tho  third  a 
Uadouna  aud  Child  sitting  in  tbe  lap  of  St.  Ann«,  all  must  ]x;rfuotly 
painted,  although  no  more  goid  work  can  be  expecte-l  from  him  now, 
M  bis  right  hand  i«  paralysed.  But  he  ba4  a  MilaDew  pupil  ^>'ho 
works  very  well,  and  altfaungh  the  tiaid  Mwsor  Leonardo  can  no 
longer  paint  with  bin  old  Buavity  and  cham,  he  can  stiU  make 
drawings  and  teach  others.  This  geutleinau  baa  written  a  treatise 
on  anatomy  with  csjiQciul  regard  to  pHiuttDg  aud  ha«  deeoribed  the 
lirnhmiiBiolM,  nerves,  voiua,  and  all  that  U>loug8  to  tbu  bodies  ut 
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mwx  and  womou  bettor  than  aajone  eln  before  bim  hu  done.  Wi 
h&ro  scon  tbo  wurk  witb  our  own  eyes  aad  he  told  o8  tlMtbeW 
diBBcctcd  Luoro  Uiuo  tbirty  bodice  of  meti  and  wameo  of  all  tf», 
Ue  lias  also  written  on  the  nature  of  water,  and  bas  filled  n 
infinite  number  uf  TolameB  witli  treatises  on  macbinev  aad  ote 
subjects,  all  written  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  which,  when  publubei 
irill  be  of  the  greetoBt  profit  and  duligbl.' 

The  Neapolitan  ii>cretary  gives  ut  the  last  glimpse  of  ikt 
great  master.  After  this  date,  his  strength  gratlually  gave  mj. 
He  could  DO  longer  paint,  and  snnn  gave  ap  writing.  The  lul 
entry  in  LU  note<books  benrs  tbe  date  of  Juae  St4th,  1518, 
n  di  di  San  Giovanni,  Amboite,  nel  palazzo  del  CofU.  It 
was  the  Feast  of  St.  John,  a  day  dear  to  every  citizen  of 
Florence.  But  be  wrote  no  more,  and  there  tbe  record  eodt 
He  lingered  on  through  the  next  antumn  and  winter,  natii  en 
Easter-Eve,  April  23id,  feeling  his  t-nd  la  be  drawing  near,  l>e 
sent  for  a  notary  of  Atnboise  and  dictated  bis  last  will.  Ue 
left  all  bis  books,  instruments,  and  drawings  to  Francesco 
Meizi,  and  divided  bis  vineyard  in  Milan  between  SaUd,  wba 
had  already  built  himself  a  house  there,  and  bis  raithfal 
servant  Battista.  His  French  maid-servant  Malhurine  wsst« 
receive  a  gown  of  good  black  cloth  lined  with  fur,  a  clotb 
mantle,  and  two  ducats,  in  gratitude  for  her  faithful  serricet 
Even  his  quarrelsome  brothers  were  remetnbered,  and  tbe  WD 
oi  four  hundred  crowns,  which  be  had  deposited  at  Saab 
Maria  Novella  in  Florence,  was  to  be  dividt-d  between  then. 
Ten  days  aftcrwurds,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1519,  l^onardo  dted. 

Melsi's  account  of  the  painter's  last  momenls  recalls  Leonardo'i 
own  words:  *As  a  well  spent  day  givesjoy  insteep,  soa  wellipeot 
life  brings  joy  in  dying'  (da  lieto  mortn).  The  great  maiter'l 
remains  were  buried  in  tbe  royal  chapel  of  Saint  FInrentin,  il 
Auibuise,  where,  in  obedience  to  his  last  wishes,  sixty  poet 
persons  bearing  lighted  tapers  followed  bim  to  tbe  grave,  and 
thirty  masses  were  said  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  The  dale  of 
tbe  final  burial  is  fixed  by  the  following  document :  *  Fut  inbutae 
-dans  le  cloistre  dc  celte  eglise,  Meseire  Ltonardi  de  Vincy,  notble 
mitlanais,  premier  peinctre  ct  ing6nieur  et  architecte  du  Roy; 
meschasnischien  d'estat  et  anchien  directeur  de  pcincturo  da 
Due  de  Millan.     Ce  fut  faict  le  dnut*  jour  d'aoust,  1519.* 

All  I.conardo's  biographers  dwell  on  his  beauty,  and  tbe 
charm  of  his  presence.  '  The  radiance  of  his  coualenance,' 
SB)s  Vasari,  'rejoiced  the  saddest  heart'  Even  dumb  animals 
felt  the  fascination  of  tbe  man.  He  could  tame  tbe  most  fieir 
horses,  and  would  never  allow  any  living  creature  to  be  hart  or 
ill-treated.     Often,  we  are  told,  he  would  buy  tbe  birds  ibat 
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wpr*  Bold  in  the  strv^ts  of  Florence,  and,  opening  the  doors  of 
itieir  cages,  set  tboin  fr<.>c  wilh  bis  own  bands.  Tbe  same 
iimlliaeu  appears  io  bis  dL>aliiigs  wilb  bU  pupils  and  apprco- 
ticn,  for  whose  failing^s  be  sbowcnl  a  patience  and  gentleness 
«b)cb  tbej  did  not  alwavs  deserve. 
Cnlike  Goethe,  who  in  many  respects  bears  a  marked 
cmblance  to  the  great  Florentine,  Leonardo  was  one  of  the 
men  of  genius  upon  whom  the  love  of  woman  seems  to 
!»  iiiaito  nu  impression.  In  all  the  five  thousand  sheets  of 
iDKript  which  he  covered,  there  is  hardlj  a  single  mention 
woman's  name.  In  spite  of  tiis  ardent  j>assion  for  beauty 
ltd  a  singularly  detached  life,  freo  from  disturbing  influ- 
and  wholly  devoted  to  intellectual  parsuits.  On  the 
band,  friendship  played  an  important  pari  in  his  daily 
ilCf  And  in  his  <lei-ltnin^  years  be  was  fortunate  in  findings 
uili/ul  and  attached  companion  in  Francesco  Melzi. 
Leonardo's  writings  afford  the  best  explanation  of  hia  life, 
ud  supply  the  key  to  many  of  the  problems  that  meet  us  jn  hi* 
VOfks,  From  these  scattered  sayings,  written  down  in  odd 
Ooments  at  all  stages  of  his  career,  on  loose  sheets  and  scrapi 
'OfpaperTun  tbe  hacks  of  dtnwingt,  or  in  the  corners  of  plans,  we 
no  reconstruct  a  whole  philosophy  of  life.  In  his  treatise  on 
Psinting,  he  writes:  — 

'When  a  work  Batisfiea  a  luaa'a  juilgment,  it  is  a  bad  Hign,  aod 
irlitD  a  work  eorpasses  hi£  expectation,  and  he  wondere  that  be  boM 
wUered  bo  much,  it  is  worse.  But  when  an  artist'c  aim  gOM 
bej'ond  his  work,  tbut  in  a  good  mgn,  and  if  tho  man  in  yuuug,  he 
wUl  DO  doubt  hecvuio  an  vxcvUuut  urtist.  liu  will  oompoeu  bat  fuw 
works,  but  they  will  bu  such  that  men  will  gazo  in  wondtn-  at  their 
perfection.' 

There  we  hare  the  secret  of  Leonardo's  long  ponderings  and 
delays,  of  the  doubts  and  hesitation  which  vexed  the  soul  of  his 
empiojers  and  excited  the  scorn  of  smaller  minds.  *  When  be 
sat  down  to  paini,'  says  Loma/zo,  '  he  seemed  overcome  with 
fear.  And  t^  coald  finish  nothing  that  he  began,  because  his 
soul  was  so  full  of  the  sublimity  of  art,  and  he  only  saw  faults 
in  works  which  others  hailed  as  miraculous  creations.* 

One  golden  thread  runs  lltroiigh  all  the  volumes  that  be  bas 
left  us,  and  recurs  at  almost  every  page  in  one  form  or  another. 
Knowledge  is  tbe  supreme  good,  tbe  only  possession  that 
endures,  the  true  rewaitl  of  its  owner,  for  it  can  never  bo  lost. 
As  for  earthly  riches,  let  a  man  hold  them  with  trembling,  for 
tbey  often  depart  and  leave  us  to  the  scorn  of  men.  Again, 
knowledge  of  past  times  and  of  this  earth  is  at  onc<^  the 
ornament  and  the  fiKxl  of  the  human  mind.      Tbe  acquisition 
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of  kiiuwli-ilg'c  IB  alwAVB  of  use  tu  the  iatellect,  wbicb  loimto 
rrjcct  what  is  useless  and  tu  kcrp  nbat  ia  goud.  Tiine,  «1utk 
destru^s  all  thing*,  rnpecls  limugliU  Sensual  plrasum,  be 
tells  us,  degrade  itie  dignity  of  man,  wbilu  sentiineul,  oa  tie 
other  band,  Is  a  fruitful  cause  of  suflering.  'Where  ihcic  U 
mucb  feeling,  there  will  be  great  msrtjrdum.'  VVurk,  io  hit 
ey€Bf  in  the  one  source  ui  bappiae&a,  the  one  enduring  tatts- 
faction.  >  1  am  never  weary  when  1  am  useful,'  ts  uue  oi 
Leonardu's  favourite  mottoes.  'In  serving  others  1  caaDotili} 
enough.'  Fortune,  he  says  elsewhere,  is  of  no  avail  lo  the  ibis 
who  wilt  not  toil.  So  Dante  writes:  'The  master  says:  hio{ 
down  on  feathers  or  under  the  quilu  will  never  bring  thee  u 
fame:  without  which,  he  who  lets  bis  life  burn  to  wattt, 
leaves  no  luore  tiack  uf  bis  name  on  earth  ihaa  the  wtnd-Uoto 
smoke  or  the  foam  upon  the  sea ' ; — 

'  Cisce  i  Maoetro,  ebi,  Kggeiido  in  pitijua. 
Id  fama  doq  ai  vien,  nS  sotto  ooUr« ; 

Setizft  la  qual,  chi  sua  vila  coosatuii, 
Cotal  Ytatigio  in  tenw  di  e^  lascia. 

Qual  fumo  in  aerf,  od  in  acqna  1«  wbiumn.' 

In  Leonardo's  eyes,  the  noblest  lot  of  all  is  to  work  (ui  ibl 
good  of  humanity,  to  bring  beauty  and  Joy  into  the  lives  of  men, 
to  water  the  desert  places  and  make  the  wilderness  ryjuiie  sml 
blossom  as  the  rose.     LeonardOf  it  must  be  remembered,  *st 
not  a  scholar.     His  education  bad  been  desultory  and  IrrrguIsC 
He    ba<l,    as    Vasari    tells    us,  begun    many    things    and  tken 
abandoned  them.     *1  know,'  he  says  himself,  'that  1  am  not 
a  man  of  letters;  an  impi-rlinenl  person   mi^bt  errn  call  ne 
illiterate.'     He   never  learnt  Latin    in    his  youth,  althongfa  lA 
middle  life  be  worked  bard  to  remedy  this  defect,  and  in  tptte 
of  hit   lore  of  history  and  geography,  he   is   often  gutliT  of 
curious  blunders  and  anachronisms.     In  one  place,  for  inkUnce, 
he  talks  ol  the  part  playt>d    by  Archimedes  of  Syracuse  ia  the 
wars  betwevu  the  linglisb   aud  the  Spaniards,  and  ia  snuihrr 
he  confuses  Cato  with  Cicero, 

Hut  bis  genius  broke  through  all  trammels,  and  bis  verv  W»M 
of  education  stood  him  in  good  stead.  It  is  juat  because  be  wu 
not  encumbered  with  the  learning  of  the  schools  and  did  not 
strive  after  rhetorical  effetts  that  his  language  is  so  natural  sfld 
forcible.  He  sets  down  bis  i<lras  in  the  biuiplcsl  words,  sod 
here  and  there  rines  to  unconscious  eloquence.  His  dfscripiiiHii 
of  a  temjK-st,  of  the  deluge,  for  instance,  are  full  ol  grandeur  nod 
p<H!try,  white  nnibing  can  surpo&s  the  cbarm  of  such  a  phrsM  ai 
this — '  Cosa  bella    mortal    juutsa  e  non  arte/     *  Mortal   beaot; 
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Mtn  *Mm.y,  but  not  art.'  His  love  of  knowtedse  led  him  to 
im  a  imall  but  choice  library,  in  which  the  Bible  and  the 
'•alinK,th«  work*  of  Albertui  Maftnut  and  Martilio  Ficino,  Plinj 
ad  Ovid,  iE«op  and  Livj,  Pulci  and  Filelfu,  John  of  Mande< 
ille'i  trarela,  and  Petrarch's  sonnets,  were  included.  In  bis 
tulr  ret-ords  he  notes  down  where  a  Dante  or  a  V'itrurius  can 
borrowed,  and  where  he  can  obtain  the  loan  of  a  Frencb 
Nlition  of  Roger  Bacon's  work*,  a  volume  r)f  Kticiid,  the  work* 
nrAvioniDa,  or  a  map  of  Indift.  But,  as  M.  MunU  bas  ]>ointed 
DDt,  it  is  worth/  of  note  that,  while  he  quotes  Aristotle 
Cooitantljr,  (here  ts  only  one  mention  of  Plato  in  the  whole  of 
tbe  twelve  volumes  published  by  M.  KavaiMoo^Mtilliea.  In 
hit  eAfE<^rnes9  for  information,  Leooa.rdo  fretjaently  jots  down 
Mcli  notes  as  the  foUnwing  : — 

*  Speak  to  Pietro  Monti  of  these  inethodn  of  throwing  apearfl. 

'Learn  the  miilti|)ltcation  of  roots  from  Hesser  Laoa. 
'  'Kmbbt  GiaUsQO  Marliann  han  a  due  borbol.     He  livea  opiKieite 
As  carpenter. 

'Ask  the  wife  of  Biagio  Orivolli  huw  the  oapon  faatohee  tha  eggs 

oftbo  ben. 
'Got  the  lesolier  of  arithmetio  to  show  jou  how  to  aqnaro  a  .  .  .  . 
'Ask  BMicdctto  P.-rtinari  how  men  mn  on  ice  in  Flanders. 
*Ask  Giuvano^no  tho  gnn-fonnder  why  .  .  .' 

This  boundless  curiosity  lies  >t  the  root  of  all  his  specula- 
Unns.  Beaoty  in  hts  eyes  was  a  divine  thing,  both  that  natural 
liveliness  which  leads  men  lo  forsake  the  city  where  their 
nirnds  dwell  to  roam  amon^  lonely  mountains  and  valleys,  and 
iist  beauty  of  the  human  form  which  Leonardo  valued  even  more 
igbly;  and  it  la  the  painter's  privilege  not  unly  to  enjoy,  but 
D  create  and  multiply  loveliness  in  all  its  varied  forms.  But 
irt  alone  could  not  satisfy  this  miifhty  intellect.  Nature  must 
ield  up  her  s<>cTcts  to  him,  and  Leonardo  early  took  her  fur 
lis  teacher  and  j^uide. 

What  strikes  us  most,  when  we  turn  to  Leonarlo's  scienti6c 
iritin^  is  the  infinite  VAriety  of  subjects  which  excited  his 
itereet.  All  forms  of  life  attracted  him  ;  every  kind  of  science 
irited  his  attention.  Certain  fields  of  study,  it  is  true,  be  put 
riibecslely  aside.  '  I  leave  alone  the  sarred  writinfts,'  he  says, 
hw  ibey  are  the  lupreme  truth' — nomma  verita.  Neither  will 
m  attempt  to  dcGne  the  existence  of  God  or  the  nature  of  the 
1.  Tbeie  leem  lo  him  rose  Iwi7rtn:^i7i,  things  unfathomable, 
nremtng  which  it  is  idle  lo  speculate.  Rather  will  he 
nfine  himself  to  facts  which  can  be  proved  hr  bamaa 
perience.  Dreamer  as  Leonardo  was,  he  showeij  himself 
some  respects  the  most  practical  of  men.  Avoid  alt  labour 
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that  U  useless  and  unprofitable,  nerer  attempt  the  impotnUc, 
are  among  bis  favourite  axioms.  Mecbanics,  be  (leclani,  U 
the  paradise  of  matbematicians :  consequentlv,  all  fonns  of 
■cientiftc  industry  appealed  to  him  witb  peculiar  altnctioo. 
He  studied  tbe  fligbt  of  birds  during  fire-aod- twenty'  veats  ti 
ibe  hope  of  learning  bow  to  construct  a  flying  marbinc.  Is 
the  different  departments  of  hydrBulies,  astronomj,  and  geolofj, 
he  went  furtber  tban  any  thinker  of  bis  age,  and  in  more  tbsn 
one  instance  anticipated  the  triumphs  of  mfKlern  science.  Hr 
discovered  the  motix'c  force  of  water,  and  tried  to  move  a  boai 
hy  steam.  He  was  already  conscious  of  tbe  circulation  of  tbe 
blood,  and  long  before  Copernicus  he  proclaimed  that  tbttos 
does  not  move.  Again,  be  was  tbe  first  to  recognise  tbe  povs 
of  water  on  the  formation  of  tbe  earth,  and  boldlj  declared  thii 
mountains  were  made  and  destroyed  by  tbe  currents  oi  nnn. 
In  his  botanical  researches  the  artist  and  the  man  of  scleace  in 
never  separated,  and  his  drawings  of  brambles  and  flowers  iff 
both  accumte  studies  of  pUnt  life  and  beautiful  works  of  sri. 
As  for  anatomy,  it  was  the  continual  object  of  bis  thoughts  sal 
labours,  from  the  day  when  he  wrote  bis  first  treatise  on  lif 
subject,  in  1489,  to  that  when  he  finished  tbe  last,  io  1515. 

In   conclusion,  we   must  point   out   two   common    falladis 
regarding  Leonardo's  beliefs  and  practice  which  still  Qcvd  ^ 
be    refuted.       One    is    the    accusation    of  dabbling    in    occoll 
science,   whicli    has    lieen  brought  forwanl   hy  more  than  <w 
writer,  and  has  lately  been  revived  by  the  clever  Italian  noveliil, 
Gabriele  d'Annunsio.     That  tbe  grotesque  and  fantastic  bad* 
strong  attraction  for  I^eonardo  from  his  boyhood,  and  thai  be 
occasionally  found  amusement  in  painting  hideous  and  unnaton) 
6gares,    may    be  true.       Kut    that    he   was    such    a    would-br 
magician  ns  some  writers  would   hare  us  believe,  is  a  DOlioa 
as  absurd  as  it   is  groundless.     Leonardo's  intellect   was  too 
lucid,  bis  mind  too  sane,  to  be  led  astray  by  the  deceits  or  self- 
delusions  of  magic.     We  have  only  to  look  at  the  passages  is 
which  he  dunouoccs  alchemists  and  necromancers,  and  'tbosr 
other  quacks  and  charlatans  who  grow  rich  at  the  expense  ti 
credulous   aiul    ignorant    men/   to    see   that    this    accusalioQ  il 
utterly   without  louudatioD.     It  is  perfectly  true,  as  M.  Mnau 
remarks,  that  astrology  flourished  at  the  Court  of  Milan,  sod 
that  Lodovioo  Sl'orza  trusted  implicitly  in  the  prognostication 
of  his  favourite  sccr,  Ambnigio  da    Kosate.      But  tbe  Dake'i 
astrologer  was  the  very  man  on  whose  false  and  venal  scieoM 
Leonardo  poured  contempt,  and  whose  name  we  find  held  ap' 
to  scorn  in  one  of  his  epigrams  al  Windsor. 

There  is  hardly  more  foundation  for  the  lieretical  notions  vhick 
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Vasari  imputed  to  tbe  great  master,  and  for  the  supposed  recanta- 
tion of  tlie.»e  errors  on  blstli^atb-bed.  Tbis  accusation,  it  is  worlb^ 
of  note,  wasomitte<l  in  ihe  second  edition  of  \'asari*s  works  which 
he  published  before  his  death.  X^onardo  lired  and  died 
a  good  Christian,  and  conformed  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic 
Cburcb  both  in  life  and  death.  But,  like  inanv  other  Renniiutnoe 
scholars,  he  bandied  sacred  subjects  witU  a  freedom  displeasing 
to  tbeologians,  and  wax  fearless  in  his  condemnation  of  super- 
atitious  abuses.  He  shows  no  mcrc^'  to  bod  priests  or  ]Axy  friarc ; 
be  derides  tlic  traffic  of  indulgences,  and  pities  sili^  womeo 
who  pour  out  the  talc  of  their  frailties  in  the  ear  of  a  confessor. 
The  spirit  of  Luther,  we  fuel,  is  already  in  the  air :  but,  in  the 
words  of  M.  Seaillcs,  'Where  Luther  tliundcrs,  Leonardo  only 
smites,'  Along  with  the  rein  of  subdc  ironj  wbicb  rani 
through  bis  remarks  on  these  matters,  we  trace  a  current  of 
deeper  tlioughl.  *  Many  bold  the  faith  of  the  Son,'  be  observes 
io  one  place,  '  but  only  build  temples  to  the  Mother.'  True 
religion,  in  his  eyes,  consists  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
Got),  Great  tore  is  born  of  great  knowledge,  and  Ihe  best  way 
to  know  God  is  to  study  the  universe  which  lie  has  made,  tn 
speaking  of  those  lootish  persons  wbo  find  fault  with  n  pninter 
for  working  on  holy  days,  he  says  :  Let  them  bold  their  tongues, 
for  this  is  the  true  way  to  know  the  Workman  who  has  made 
lach  admirable  things,  and,  by  knowing,  to  learn  to  lore  the 
great  Inventor.'  Deep  at  tbe  root  of  all  bis  beliefs  lay  a  pmfound 
reverence  for  the  grrat  First  Cause,  that  Infinite  unfatboiiiable 
God  whose  nature  is  beyond  tbe  range  of  all  human  thought — 
a  rererence  which  finds  frequent  expression  in  bis  writings, 
and  occasionally  breaks  forth  in  such  passages  as  this:  *0 
ntirabile  giantitia  di  t^!'  'O  how  admirable  is  Thy  justice, 
O  great  First  Cause  I  Tbou  bast  not  allowed  any  force  to  be 
lacking  in  the  order  and  qanlity  necessary  to  produce  tbe  e/Tccti 
that  are  desired.' 

So  the  master's  scientilic  knowledge  and  bis  artistic  sense  of 
the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  human  frame  lead  him  on  to  tbe 
love  of  humanity,  and  lift  bis  thoughts  from  earth  to  heaven. 
Both  in  his  life  and  in  bis  works  we  6nd  him  loftier  than  the 
world  su>[>ects.  The  last  word  has  not  yet  Ix-en  said  :  we  still 
await  the  coming  of  the  bioj^mpher  who  will  sIhiw  us  the  figure 
of  Leonardo  in  all  bis  majesty  and  completeness.  Meanwhile 
we  may  welcome  each  fresb  discovery  that  throws  light  upon 
the  character  and  personality  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  a 
great  age, 
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IIHE  views  and  writings  of  Darwin  have  induencnl  Id  u 
unexpected  way  the  nature  of  the  work  carried  an  bf 
biological  investigators  during  the  latter  end  of  this  fast  drins 
century.  To  a  great  extent,  whilst  geoerally  holding  thr 
do>otririos  be  held,  they  have  forsaken  his  methods  ofoafiDiry. 

If  animals  and  plnnt*  hare  arrived  nt  their  present  state  b^ 
dcsccat  with  modificatioa  from  simpler  forinsT  tt  nnght  to  be 
possible  by  careful  searching  to  trace  the  line  of  ancestry ;  aad 
it  is  this  fascinating  but  frequently  futile  pursuit  which  bil 
dominated  the  minds  of  many  of  our  ablest  xoologttts  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  pedigree-huotiag 
been  carried  that  there  is  scarcely  a  group  of  invertebrates  from 
which  the  vertebrates  have  not  been  theoretically  derived  ;  ami 
to-day  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  physiologists  is  using  his  gfcal 
powers  in  the  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  backboned 
animali  from  a  spider-like  creature,  and  is  ezerctstng  hit 
ingenuity  in  a  plausible  but  unconvincing  effort  to  equate  ibt 
organs  of  a  king-crab  with  those  of  a  lamprey.  This  appeal 
to  compn,ralive  anatomy  and  the  consequent  neglect  o(  liviof 
animals  and  their  habits  are  no  doubt  partly  due  tu  the  inBuencr 
of  Huxley,  Darwin's  most  brilliant  follower  and  expoi>eat. 
He  had  the  engineer's  way  of  looking  at  the  world,  and  lii* 
influence  was  paramount  in  many  schools.  The  trend  which 
btnlogy  hns  takm  since  Darwin's  time  is  also  partly  duetiis 
fervent  belief  in  the  recapitulation  theory,  according  tu  which 
an  animal  in  developing  from  the  egg  passes  through  phaiM 
which  resemble  certain  stages  in  the  past  history  of  the  ancestor! 
of  the  animal.  F'or  example,  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  hinl> 
and  mnminals  are  descendeil  from  some  fish-like  animal  that 
lived  in  the  water  and  breathed  by  gills  borne  on  alits  in  the 
gullet,  and  every  bird  and  mammal  passes  through  a  stage  is 
which  these  gill-sties  are  present,  though  their  function  is  liMl 
and  they  soon  close  up  and  disappear.  In  the  hope,  which  has 
been  bat  partially  realised^  that  a  knowledge  uf  the  stagM 
through  which  an  animal  passes  on  ils  path  from  the  ovum  Do 
the  arlult  would  throw  Hgbt  on  the  origin  uf  tbe  race,  the 
attention  of  znologisls  has  been  largely  concentrated  on  detail* 
of  embryology,  acid  a  mass  of  facta  has  already  been  accumo* 
lated  which  threatens  to  overwhelm  tbe  worker. 
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Tbe  two  rhief  CicUm  vlucfa  play  ■  put  io  ibr  origio  of 
specir*  sre  bnmlitr  maA  r&ruiioa,  utd  Bolil  we  kooir  more 
•boat  lb«  Uwf  wbicfa  gorcra  tbrtr  factor*,  w«  cuioot  bope  to 
■rriTe  at  uij  aatiiJartncy  criteria  bj  wbicb  we  can  cstiiaate  tbe 
importanoe  of  tbe  data  accamBlatcd  for  ns  br  coonpAratiTe 
anatutniits  aod  enibiyol«»g[i«ta.  Sigm  afv  iMt  wanting  that  ibis 
Tiew  is  bepinoiag  to  be  apprrcialcd.  Tbe  publicaiioo  of 
'Material*  for  tbe  Stodjr  of  \ariatioa'  by  Mr.  Bate«on  a  few 
jearc  ago  sbowa  tbat  there  exists  a  smatl  bat  active  scboul  of 
workers  in  this  field  ;  and  tbe  recent  congress  on  bvbridisatiua 
h^d  io  London  noder  tbe  aiupices  of  the  Roval  HorticoUural 
Society  it  evidence  that  in  America,  on  the  Continent,  and  in 
Great  Briuin  noe  nf  the  most  impartani  sides  nf  heredity  is 
being  minutely  and  exteotirely  explored.  Professor  Cossar 
F^wart's  experiment^  which  we  shall  attempt  lo  sommarise,  deal 
with  heredity  and  cognate  matters,  and  alibougb  they  are  so  far 
from  complete  that  tbe  results  hitherto  obtained  cannot  be 
regarded  as  final,  they  mark  an  important  stage  in  the  history 
of  the  subject. 

Fire  years  ago  ProfeMor  Ewart  began  to  collect  material  for 
tbe  study  of  the  embryology  of  the  horse,  abool  which,  owing 
to  the  costliness  of  tbe  neceuary  investigations,  vrry  little  is  at 
present  known.  At  the  same  time  he  determined  to  enquire 
into  certain  iheori^s  of  heredity  which  have  for  centuries 
tnfluenrrd  the  brcvdrrs  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  tbe  belief  in 
which  has  played  a  large  part  in  the  production  uf  our  more 
highly  bred  domestic  animals.  Foremost  amongst  these  is  the 
view  widely  held  amongst  bree«1ers  that  a  sire  influences  all  tbe 
later  progeny  of  a  dam  which  has  once  prmlucetl  a  foal  to  him. 
This  belief  in  the  'infection  of  the  germ,'  or  '  throwing-hack ' 
to  a  previous  sire,  is  probably  an  old  one,  possibly  as  old  as 
the  similar  faith  in  maternal  impressions  which  I(h1  J.icob  to 
place  peeled  wands  before  the  cuttle  and  slieep  uf  his  falhei-in- 
faw  Laban.  Tbe  phenomenon  has  recently  been  endowed  with 
a  new  name — Telegony.  Since  the  publication  of  Lord  Morion's 
letter  to  Dr.  W.  H.  VV'ullaaton,  President  of  the  R-^al  Society, 
in  1820,  it  has  altracu*d  the  attention  not  only  of  practimil 
breeders  but  of  tbeorrticnl  men  of  science.  The  supportprs  of 
telfgony,  when  presM-d  by  opponents,  baring  almost  always 
fallen  back  on  Lord  Morion's  mare,  it  will  be  well  to  recall  the 
chief  incidents  in  the  history  of  this  classic  aninml. 

It  appears  that  early  in  this  century  Lord  Morton  was 
desirous  of  dnmesticaling  the  ((UAgt^a.  He  surree<)pd  in  obtain- 
ing a  male,  hut,  failing  lo  procure  a  female,  he  put  him  Io  a 
joang  chestnut  mare  of  seven-eighths  Arab  bhxjd   which   had 
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never  bcTD  bred  from  before.  The  result  was  the  prodactiotKift 
fcmnle  hybrid  npparenily  intermediate  in  chsncter  be-tween  the 
•ire  and  the  dam.  A  sbort  time  afterwardi  Lord  Morton  laid 
bis  marc  tu  Sir  Gore  Ouscley,  who  bred  from  her  br  a  Gut 
black  Arabiao  horse.  The  offspring  of  thi«  union,  which  wcie 
examinetl  b|  Lord  Morton,  were  a  two-^'ear-old  fill^  ud  t 
jear-old  colt.     He  describes  tbcm  as  having — 

'  tho  character  of  the  AiabioD  br&cd  u  docidedlr  ta  ou  be  expMM 
wborc  fiftt-tD-sixteenthB  of  the  UikkI  arc  Arabian,  and  they  on  int 
apcciiueiiB  nf  that  breed  ;  Lut  both  in  thoir  colour  and  in  ths  bur  of 
their  maoeB  ibey  have  a  strikiog  rcaembtmice  to  the  qDoggm.* 

The  description  of  the  stripes  visible  on  their  coats  U  esrdal 
and  circumstantial,  but  tbe  evidence  of  the  nature  of  die  maoe 
is  less  convincing;  :  — 

*Bothth«ir  mnnes  ar«  black;  that  of  tbe  fiUjr  is  short,  Htiff,  sad 
stands  upright,  and  Sir  Uore  OuBele/x  stud  groom  alleged  that  it 
iidv«r  wtu  otlierwise,  TLat  uf  the  colt  is  loug,  bnt  so  stiff  as  to  Bifk 
npwanls  and  to  hung  cUar  uf  th«  sides  uf  tbe  neck,  in  wbid 
circamstanoe  it  resftmblvn  that  of  tbe  hybrid.' 

This  is  the  classical,  we  might  almost  sa;  tbe  test,  cose  of 
telrgonjr :  the  offspring  resomblctl  not  so  much  ibe  sire  ai  sS 
earlier  mate  of  tbe  dam.  Tbe  facts  related  tended  to  coofinn 
the  popular  view;  and  that  view  ii  widel^r  spread.  Arab 
breeders  act  on  the  belief,  and  it  is  so  stronglji'  implanted  ia 
tbe  minds  of  certain  Engti&b  breeders  that  tbe^  make  a  point 
of  mating  their  mares  lirst  with  stallions  baring  a  good  pedigrH, 
so  that  ilieir  subi4>quent  progeny  muy  benefit  by  bis  inDueocit, 
even  though  poorly -bred  sires  are  subsequently  resorted  to, 

Tbe  evidence  of  Lord  Morton's  mare  convinced  Darwia  of 
tbe  existence  of  telegony  ;  after  a  careful  review  of  tbe  case  he 
says  *  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  qua^a  affected  the 
character  of  the  offspring  subsequently  got  by  tbe  black  Arabiss 
horse.'  Darwin,  Luwuver,  latterly  came  to  tbe  conclusion  thai 
telegony  only  occurred  rarely,  and  some  years  before  his  detdi 
exprcssi.-d  the  opinion  that  it  was  'a  very  occasional  phenomenoo.* 
Agassiz  bclicvcit  in  telegony.     He  was  strongly  of  opinion — 

'  that  tbe  act  of  feoaudatiun  is  not  an  act  which  is  limited  in  iti 
flflleot,  but  that  it  is  an  aot  which  affects  the  whole  syeteiu,  tbs 
BQKnalsyBteiD  especially;  aud  iu  the  boxqsI  Kystcm  tho  ovary  to  bt 
intpragtiatcd  hereafter  is  so  modiflod  by  the  fir^t  aot  that  Utar 
impregnatioits  do  not  efface  tbat  first  impreasiou.* 

Romanes  also  believed  that  teI.egony  occasionally  occurred.  He 
paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  tbe  matter,  commenced  expofr 
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its  in  tbe  hope  of  settliof;  the  question,  and  corretponded  mt 
len^h  OD  tbls  subject  with  jirofessional  and  atnaU^ur  breeders 
and  fanciers.  Tbc  result  of  bis  investigatiuns  led  liim  to  the 
coQclasion  'that  ihc  phenomenon  is  uf  much  less  frequent 
'occarreoce  than  is  generally  supposed,  [ndecd,  it  is  so  rare 
^lat  I  doubt  whether  it  takes  place  in  more  ihaa  one  or  two  per 
ceoL  of  cases.'  He  adds  thnt  his  prnfessional  correspondeoU 
regard  this  as  an  absurdly  loir  estimate.  Tegetmeier  and 
Sntherland  believe  that  telegony  etUts  in  do^s  and  other 
animals;  and  Captain  [la^es,  whose  opinion  probably  coin- 
ades  with  that  of  tbe  majority  of  veterinary  surgeons,  takes  for 
piuited  that  it  occurs  in  bones.  A  recent  controvemy  in  the 
•  Conleinporury  Review  '  shows  us  that  .Mr.  Herbert  Spcnc*r  is 
a  firm  upholder  uf  It-Icgonv,  and  that  he  has  a  theory  of  his  own 
W  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  brought  about. 

The  explanations  put  forward  by  the  supporters  of  telegony 
as  lo  ibe  mechanism  by  which  it  ts  cflfectetl  differ  widely,  ft 
will  be  well  lo  discuss  them  here,  Tbe  view  that  telegony  is 
due  to  the  mental  impression  of  tbe  dam,  held  by  Sir  Lverard 
Home  and  many  others  since  bis  day,  has  nothing  to  support 
it;  but  tbe  other  two  views,  wbtcb  may  he  termed  (i)  the 
infection  bi^pothesis,  and  (it)  the  saturation  hypothesis,  demand 
more  detailed  treatment. 

The  Infection  hypothesis  supposes  that  the  reproductive  organs 
of  the  mother  are  specifically  altered  or  infected  by  bearing 
offspring  to  a  previous  sire.  The  method  by  which  this  is  effected 
is  naw  most  commonly  thought  to  be  by  a  fusion  or  blending  of 
some  of  the  unused  germ-cells  of  the  first  sire  with  tbe  unripe 
ova  in  the  ovary  of  the  dam.  Physiologists,  however,  regard 
this  as  very  unlikely.  Although  at  the  time  that  the  ovum  of  a 
cnarc  is  fertilised  there  are  usually  other  ova  almost  mature, 
or  approaching  maturitv,  these  disapiMrar  during  gestation. 
Subsc{|ucnt  offspring  arise  fniia  succeasive  crops  of  ova,  into 
whose  composition  it  is  most  improbable  that  the  earlier 
spermatozoa  could  enter.  Further,  it  is  known  that  in  tbe 
Cqaidn  the  male  germinal  cells  do  not  live  long  within  the 
body  of  tbe  female  ;  they  are  already  disintegrating  eight  days 
after  insemination,  and  they  probably  lose  their  fertilising 
power  after  three  or  four  days,  if  not  sooner  ;  hence  it  is  not 
possible  for  them  to  remain  in  the  body  during  the  whole  of  a 
period  of  gestation  and  to  fertilise  the  next  succeetling  ova. 

Tbe  second  theory  which  attempts  to  account  for  the  pheno- 
menon of  telegony  is  termed  the  Saturation  hypothesis,  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Hiuce  Lowe,  who  has  formulated  the  theory,  we 
may  say  that,  '  briefly  put,  it  means  that  with  each  mating  and 
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bearing  the  dam  absorbs  some  of  the  nature  or  actaal  circnluioa 
of  ihe  yd  tiiiburn  foal,  uDtil  she  evcntUiillv  bi-comes  nlunki) 
with  the  sire's  oaturo  or  bluu<],  as  the  case  m^y  be.*  AlthoQcb 
not  Terj  well  exprested,  it  is  obvious  what  the  aotbor  ineaiu: 
aad  if  this  saturatiou  realljr  takes  place,  it  accouots  fur  a  ^nnd 
deal  more  than  telegony.  It  would  affect  the  wbole  bodr 
and  nature  of  the  dam,  and  not  only  the  reproductive  or^>inv 
which,  ac<x)nling  tu  Romsnes  and  others,  arc  bIodc  iDBuc-ncr^l 
There  is  no  doubt  that  matter  can  and  does  pass  froin  ihr 
blood  of  the  embryo  into  that  of  the  muther — in  certain  cIsMM 
of  mammalia,  at  any  rate.  The  recenttr  published.  Rcpon 
of  the  Fourth  International  Congress  of  Zoolngv,  which  mM 
last  year  at  Cambridge,  contains  a  paper  bv  Professor  Mubrtctit 
of  Utrecht,  in  whirh  he  describes  certain  blood  corpuscles 
formed  in  the  embryf>  which  undoubtedly  make  their  way  into 
the  materniLl  blood-vessels  atid  lake  part  tu  her  circulatioa 
That  matter  can  pass  from  the  btood-vcssels  uf  the  embryo  la 
those  of  the  mother  is  further  <lemonstrated  by  the  experioteats 
uf  M.  Cburrin,  who  sliiiwud  that  diphtheritic  tuxins  iajecicd 
into  the  embryos  of  a  rabbit  caused  the  death  of  the  molbiT 
within  five  days,  and  further  that  a  rabbit  can  be  rmdffed 
immune  by  injectin);  antt-diphtberitic  toxins  into  the  emhryoi. 

Thert^  is  mtthing  in  these  experiments  to  show  that  the  nalinv 
of  the  dam  is  radically  aliered  ;  and  in  the  liquidie,  in  which 
as  we  have  seen  the  classical  case  of  telegooy  ocx^urred,  then  i* 
a  strong  presumption  against  any  such  transference  of  bloiJ 
corpuscles  from  the  ombryn  to  the  mother.  Still,  taking  sU 
the  facts  into  ronsideratinn,  it  appears  that,  if  tele^ny  exisli* 
it  is  more  likely  to  be  brought  about  by  saturation  than  by  ibe 
direct  infection  of  the  ovar^  ;  though,  if  the  former  meibod  br 
accepted,  telegony  must  be  confined  to  the  mammals  and  the 
comparatively  few  other  animals  whose  y\mn^  Bjiond  some  time 
in  the  body  of  the  mother  and  are  not  hatched  out  from  egfs 
which  have  lost  their  connexion  with  the  bo<ly  of  the  mother  si 
an  early  6ta|[u. 

Before  passing  on  to  consider  the  views  of  those  who  boM 
that  telegony  does  not  eiitt  and  to  see  what  light  the  Penycoik 
experiments  throw  on  the  subject,  a  word  or  two  may  be  said 
about  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  theory  of  the  mode  in  wbicb 
telegnny.  in  which  he  Brmly  belleres,  is  brought  about.  He 
suggests  that  some  'germ-plaim'  passes  from  the  embryo  into 
ibe  mother  and  becomes  a  {>ermanent  part  u(  her  bodv,  aiMl  that 
this  is  diffused  throughout  her  whole  structure  until  it  afftNis^ 
amongst  other  organs,  the  reproductive  glands.  This  view, 
which  in  some  respects  recalls  the  pangenesis  uf   Darwin,  is 
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itprmrfliate  between   the    saluration   and    ibe  infection  bypo- 
thf»^«.      Profetwir  Bwart  reU-rs  to  il  «•  irtdtreti  infection. 

Weiamann,  u>  nliom  «c  owe  the  term  iclrgoiiv,  came  to 
conkider  the  facts  for  and  ajcainst  its  ciittenrc  in  connciion 
with  bis  well-known  enquiry  into  the  inheritance  of  arqaired 
characters.  If  telc^m;  be  true,  there  is  no  necil  to  look  further 
for  a  clear  case  of  the  inheritance  of  a  chfiiaclor  which  has  been 
acquirvd  during  the  lifelioie  of  the  parent.  The  quaggn-ness 
— if  one  mav  be  permitted  to  use  such  nn  cipn>»sion~of  Lunl 
Morton's  mare  was  acquired  when  she  was  put  to  the  qnagga  or 
sbortlj  afterwards,  and  was  transmitted  to  her  foul*.  A  clearer 
rase  of  a  character  acquired  during  lifetime  and  transmitted  to 
ufTspringcoutil  not  be  imagined.  Wrisniann  does  not  ahsolutelv 
dear  the  possibilitj  of  the  existence  of  uriegonv,  but  he  would 
like  more  evidenre.      In  the  '  Contemporary  Review'  be  writes: 

*  I  most  sa^'  that  to  this  daj',  and  iu  spite  ol  the  additional  cases 
broDght  forward  by  Spencer  and  Romanes,  1  do  not  consider 
thai  lelegonjr  baa  been  proved.*     And  further:  '  I  should  accept 

•  cue  like  that  uf  Lord  Morton's  mare  as  satisfactorj  evidence 
if  it  were  quite  certainly  beyond  doubt.  But  that  is  by  no 
means  the  case,  as  Settrgast  has  abundantly  proved.'  He 
would  in  fact  refer  the  case  to  revcrRion,  and  quotes  Sitttrgast  to 
the  effect  that  erery  horse  breeder  is  well  aware  that  the  cases 
are  not  rare  when  colts  are  horn  with  stripes  which  recall  the 
markings  of  a  quagga  or  zebra.  We  ahall  return  to  this  point 
later. 

A  considerable  number  of  Gertnan  breeden  support  the 
contention  of  Weismann  that  telegony  is  as  vet  unpruvcn,  and 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  Germany,  on  the  whole,  breeders 
bare  had  a  more  scientific  education  than  in  Plngland,  and  that 
in  that  country  science  is  regarded  with  less  aversion  or 
contempt  than  is  usually  the  case  among  so-called  practical 
men  in  England.  Settrgaat  has  been  quoted  above;  neither  he 
nor  Naihasius,  a  leading  authority  on  d^uneslic  cattle,  has  ever 
met  with  a  case  uf  telrguny,  and  the  same  ii  true  of  Hmfessor 
Kdbn,  the  late  Director  of  the  Prussian  Agricultural  Station  at 
Halle.  We  may  mention  one  more  case  of  an  experienced 
breeder  who  was  equally  scpptical — the  late  Sir  Everett  Millnii, 
who  was,  as  is  well  known,  nn  autlmrity  of  great  wright  in 
the  matter  of  d<>g-breeding.  He  writes  as  follows,  la  a  lecture 
entitled  'Two  Problems  of  Reproduction  ': — 

*  I  may  further  aiMuco  the  fuot  that  in  a  breeding  oxpoTionca  nf 
Dou-ly  thirty  year*'  Klauding.  daring  which  I  liavo  made  all  sorts  of 
eiparimoDts  Mith  pure  bred  dams  and  wild  ftre-s,  ami  n-turniid  them 
aAertnrdt  lo  pure  siroA  of  their  own  broeds,  X  have  uovor  socu  a  oaa« 
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of  telegoDj,  ma  \\a&  tny  jieediug  atock  Kuflbrod.  I  nttj  finths 
a«I(ItuH)  tho  fact  tbat  I  Luvu  um<]ti  uvvr  Ufty  vxjMiriiuoutii  for  FmfcMii 
Koinautib  tu  iiiducti  a  ciuw  uf  tulcgour  iu  u  varioty  of  BniiaaU — do^ 
duciu.  buiii>,  pigLHiuti,  !iv. — but  I  liavo  liopolesely  Ctiled,  H  M 
«very  siu^u  oxifuriuoutur  wlu  hoe  Lriud  to  piudaoo  the  phoDDmenoiii' 

It  is  thus  (;vi<It?rtt  that  tKcre  Is  n  conkiclemlilf^  bodf  itf 
opinion,  botb  [iractical  and  tbeiirL>tic&],  fur  and  ngainil  telegooj*; 
and  that  a  rc-invcittgation  of  the  subject  is  urgently  nerdnL 
Such  a  re- invest! gat iua  has  been  begun  bjr  Pruf'essur  Ewart  st 
Penjcuik.  Since  iho  clearest  and  most  definite  evidence  of 
this  throwin((  back  to  a  prcrioas  sire  is  derived  from  tbe 
crossing  of  diiVcrent  species  of  the  Equtda*,  it  was  desirable  to 
repeat  the  rx|Kriment  of  Lord  Morton.  Tliis  is  oow  on* 
fortunately  iiiiputsibU>,  because  tbe  quagga  is  extinct,  llie 
zebra  is  however  ktill  with  us,  and  the  maling'  of  a  zebrt 
stallion  with  every  variety  of  horse,  pony,  and  ass,  and  sub- 
sequently putting  the  dam  to  pure-bred  sires,  bas  been  (he 
more  important  part  of  the  numerous  experiments  carried  on  in 
the  Midlothian  villHg«  some  ten  miles  south-west  of  F'dinburgh. 

Before  considering  in  detail  the  result  of  the  experiments  it 
will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  c|ue8tion  of  tbe 
various  species  of  /.ehrn ;  and  since,  like  VVeisinann,  Professor 
Ewart  explains  certain  of  the  phenomena  attributed  to  telegosT 
by  reversion,  il  will  be  as  well  to  enquire  how  far  rerersioa  il 
known  amongst  the  Equids,  and  what  evidence  we  bare  tint 
llic  ancestor  of  the  horse  was  striped, 

Matopo,  the  zebra  stallion  from  which  Professor  Ewart  hu 
up  to  this  midsummer  bred  eleven  zebra-hybrids  from  mares  of 
various  breeds  and  sizes,  belongs  to  the  widely  distributed 
group  of  Burchell's  zebras.  Many  sub-species  or  varieties  an 
included  in  this  group,  which,  as  regards  tbe  pattern  of  tb* 
strii>e«,  passes — in  certain  varieties  found  in  Nyassaland — inw 
the  kecond  species,  the  mountain  *ebr«,  once  common  in  South 
Africa.  The  third  species  is  the  Grery's  zebra  of  Sboa  and 
Somaliland  ;  it  is  probably  this  S|>ecies  which  attracted  so 
much  attention  ia  the  Komaa  auiphitbeatres  during  the  tbiid 
century  of  our  era.  A  pair  of  Somali  zebras  has  recentl,r 
been  presented  to  llie  Queen  by  the  Emperor  Menelik  and  is 
now  lodged  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's  Park.  The 
species  measures  about  fifteen  hands  high,  is  profusely  striped, 
and  stands  well  apart  from  tbe  other  two  groups.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  in  Professor  Ewart's  opinion  it  is  the 
most  primitive  of  all  the  existing  striped  horses. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  the  ancestors  of  horses  were 
striped.     Certain  observers  think  that  some  of  tbe  scratches  aa 
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the  lite-like  etchinga  on  bone,  left  ds  by  our  pulfeolithic  cave- 
dwelling  anc«ttors,  jndic&Ce  such  stripea  ;  but  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  tbif.  On  the  other  hand  there  ii  much  indirect 
evidf^ce.  Everyone  who  has  nn  eye  for  a  horse,  and  who 
bat  travelled  in  Norway,  is  sure  to  have  noticed  the  slriping^s, 
oTten  quite  conspicuous,  on  the  dun-colnured  Norwegian 
ponies.  Colonel  Poole  assured  Darwin  that  the  Kattiawar 
horses  had  frequently  'stripes  on  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the 
nose.'  Breeders  are  well  aware  that  foals  are  often  bora 
with  stripes,  usually  on  the  shoulders  or  legs,  less  frequently 
on  the  face.  Such  stripes  as  a  rule  disappear  as  the  colt  grows 
up,  but  can  often  be  detected  in  later  life  for  a  short  titne  after 
the  coat  has  been  shed  ;  they  are  sometimes  only  visible  in 
certain  lights,  and  then  produce  somewhat  the  same  impression 
as  a  watered  silk.  Prom  the  facts  that  more  or  less  striped 
horses  sre  found  all  over  the  Old  World  ;  that  in  Meiico  and 
other  parts  of  America  the  descendants  of  horses  which  were 
introduced  by  the  Spaniants  and  which  aftPtwards  ran  wild  arc 
frequently  dun>coloured  and  show  stripes  ;  that  finals  aro 
frequently  striped  ;  and  that  mules  not  uncitmmonly  have  leg 
and  shoulder  stripes,  the  inference  is  largely  justified  that  the 
ancestors  of  all  out  horses  were  striped. 

The  hypothesis  of  reversion  has  recently  been  called  in 
question,  and  no  doubt  the  term  hns  been  much  abused. 
Animals  and  plants  have  been  said  to  revert  to  some  remote 
ancestor  when  they  have  varied  in  some  particular,  and  this 
rariation  has  then  been  described  as  a  primitive  character 
possessed  by  the  ancestor  :  thus  there  bas  been  much  arguing  in 
and  about  a  vicious  circle.  But  the  fact  that  a  term  has  been 
illogically  applied  does  nut  destroy  the  existence  of  that  which 
the  term  signifies,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  reversion 
exists.  That  it  exists  in  the  Equid»  is  shown  by  the  following 
proofs.  (1)  The  ancestors  of  the  horse  bad  four  premolar  teeth 
in  ibe  upper  jaw;  the  modern  horse  has  lost,  or  is  losing,  the 
first  of  these,  and  as  a  rule  has  only  three.  When  the  first  it 
present — the  so-called  wolf-tooth — it  is  small  and  soon  dis- 
appears. Zebras  usually  retain  the  ancestral  numticr.  A  few 
years  ago  Professor  Kwart  h»d  «  Shetland  pony  in  which  the 
first  premolar  was  relatively  nearly  as  large  as  it  is  in  bip« 
parion,  one  of  the  supposed  ancestors  of  the  horse.  (2)  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  horse  is  descended  through  three-toc<l 
ancestors  from  five-toed  ancestors.  All  trace  of  the  latter 
condition  is  now  lost  in  development,  but  an  embryo  horse  six 
weeks  old  has  three  toes  as  completely  formed  us  those  of  a 
rhinoceros.     Tbe  outer  toes  then   begin   to  dwindle   and   the 
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newly  born  foal  supports  itself  on  its  central  digit  slone,  b«i 
horses  are  oc'casiuoallv  born  with  two  tligiu,  rach  encased  m  t 
honr,  and  at  very  rare  intervals  frith   threp.     Casar's  fanmile 
horse  was  polvdact^toas,  nnd    so  wns  Al<>innder*s  Bucvphslu. 
Mnjor  Waddvll,   in    his    book   on    the   Hitnala^as,   refers  tn  * 
creaniT  fatvn-culourcd  ponv,  which  *  bad  a   black  stripe  down 
the  spine,  .  .  .  broad   black  stripes  otrer  the  shoulders,  flnnki, 
and   legs,  and  dappled   sputs  over  the  bauticbes.'     Mao^  pibcr 
instances  mif^ht  be  quoted,  bat  enough  has  been  said  to  sbo« 
that  reversion  is  found  in  the  E(|uirTBe,  as  in  other  familie*  of 
•niinaU. 

We  now  pasa  to  the  experiments  made  at  Peojcuik  tn 
crossing  the  zebra  Matnpo  with  various  mares  of  difleient 
breeds,  (i)  Matopo  was  finl  mated  with  Muistto,  ooc  nt 
Lord  Arthur  Cecils  black  West  Highland  ponies.  The  retull 
was  the  hybrid  Romulus,  which  on  the  whole,  both  in  menul 
disposition  and  bodil}'  form,  takes  more  after  his  father  tbaa 
bis  mother.  His  striping  is  even  more  marked  than  thsl 
of  bis  sire,  lie  has  a  semi-erect  mane  which  has  been  sbed 
annually.  The  pattern  of  the  marktngi,  oo  both  body  and  rao, 
resembles  the  stripes  on  a  Somali  zebra — which,  at  we  bare  sarOt 
is  regarded  by  Profrss4ir  Ewart  as  ibc  most  primitive  lypv~* 
more  than  tbcy  resemble  that  of  any  nf  Burcbrlt't  sebnu. 
The  profuse  striping  is  a  point  of  diHerencc  betwe«a  thil 
hybrid  and  Lord  Morton's.  The  qnagga-hybrid  was  lesi 
stripe<l  than  many  dun-coloured  horses  (see  illustrationV 

The  mother  Mulatto  was  next  malptl  with  a  highly  br^ 
gray  Arab  horse,  RenaHrek.  The  offspring  agrees  in  all 
respects  with  ordinary  foals;  it  had  however  a  certain  nutobrr 
of  indistinct  stripes  which  could  only  he  detected  in  certain 
lights.  The  stripes  were  not  nearly  so  clear  as  in  a  foal  btid 
by  Mr.  Darwin  from  a  cross-bred  bay  marc  and  a  ihoroDgbbnd 
horse,  and  they  disappeared  entirely  in  about  five  months 

Recently  Mulatto  has  pnxlucwl  a  third  foal  to  Ln»-li 
Corrie,  a  sire  belonging  tu  the  Isle  of  Rum  group  of  Weal 
Highland  ponies,  and  closely  resembling  its  male.  Thb 
foal  was  about  as  much  striped  as  its  immediate  predecnior. 
In  both  cHses  the  pattern  uf  the  stripe  ditTered  not  ooly  fmn 
that  of  Matnpo,  the  previous  aire,  but  from  that  of  tUo  hybrid 
Romulus.  These  two  foals  seem  to  lend  some  support  to 
telegonv  ;  but  the  evidence  which  might  be  drawn  from  titf 
second  of  them  is  destroyed  by  the  fact  that  the  sire  tuA 
Corrie  has  produced  foala  from  two  West  Highland  maiMi 
one  brown  and  one  black,  and  each  of  theie  foals  has  as  niaay 
and  as  well  marked  stripes  as  the  foal  of  Mulatto. 
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(ii)  Four  attempts  were  made  to  cro»  the  zebra  with  SbetUnd 
poniet:  only  one  succeeded.  The  hybrid  was  a  sinnller  edition 
oi  Romulu*.  The  dam  Nora  had  been  bred  from  before,  and 
bad  prodaeed  b^  a  black  Shetland  pony  a  foal  of  a  duo  colour 
which  was  murkfsjljr  siri|>ed.  After  the  birth  of  the  hybrid 
■he  was  put  to  a  bay  VVeUh  pony;  the  re«ullui|ir  foal  hud  only 
the  faintest  indication  of  stripos,  which  soon  disappeared.  It 
it  a  remarkable  fact  that  Nora's  foals  were  more  striped  before 
she  bad  been  mated  with  the  sebra  than  afterwards. 

(iii)  Five  It^eiand  poaies  were  mated  with  Matopo,  of  whom 
4»oe  produced,  in  1897,  a  dark-coloured  hybrid.  The  dam. 
Tundra,  was  a  mellow  and  wiiite  skt^vrbald  which  had  previously 
pM<liiced  a  light  bay  Ami  to  n  stallion  of  its  own  breed.  Her 
third  foal  (1898)  was  fathered  by  a  bay  Shetland  pony,  and  in 
colouration  closely  resemhled  its  dam.  There  waa  no  bint  of 
iufection  iu  this  case.  This  year  Professor  Ewart  has  bred  Trom 
this  raare,  by  Matopo,  a  zehra-b^brid  of  a  creamy  fawn  colour, 
•od  so  primitive  in  its  markings  that  he  believes  it  to  stand  in 
ronrh  the  same  relation  to  horses,  zebras,  and  asses  as  the  blue> 
rock  does  to  the  various  breeds  of  pigeons  (see  illustration), 

(it)  Two  Irish  marci,  both  bays,  produced  hybrids  bjr 
Matopo,  and  suh«e<|Ufntly  bore  pure-bred  foals.  One  of  the 
latter  was  by  a  thoroughbred  horse,  the  other  by  a  hackney 
p'>iiy.  The  foals  were  without  strlf>es,  and  showed  no  kind  of 
iadlcation  that  their  mother  had  ever  been  mated  with  a  zebra. 

(v)  Although  Professor  Kwart  experimented  with  seren 
Caglish  thoroughbred  mares  and  an  Arab,  he  only  succeeded 
in  one  case.  Tbe  mare  produced  twin  hybrids,  one  of  which 
anfuriunately  died  immeiliately  after  birth.  This  summer  (he 
same  marc  has  produced  a  foal  to  a  thoroughbred  chestnut; 
*  neither  in  make,  colour,  nor  action  '  does  it  in  any  way  resemble 
a  sebra  or  a  zebra-hybrid. 

(vi)  A  bay  mare  which  had  been  in  foal  to  Matopo  for 
some  months  miscarrietl.  Here — if  there  is  anything  in  tbe 
direct  infection  theory — the  unused  germ-cells  of  the  zebra  had 
a  better  chance  than  uiual  of  reaching  the  ova  from  which 
future  offspring  are  to  arise,  yet  neither  of  the  two  foals  which 
this  mare  subsequently  priMluced  to  a  thoroughbred  horse  *in 
■aywBy  suggests  a  zebra.' 

Jtie  above  is  the  record  of  the  successful  experiments  which 
have  been  tried  at  Penycuik,  with  a  view  of  throwing  light  on 
the  existence  of  lelr<fony  in  the  Equidie.  Es[ieriinents  have 
also  been  made  with  other  animals,  such  as  rabbits,  dogs, 
pigeons,  fowl*,  and  ducks.  Space  allows  us  to  quote  but  one. 
Sis    white    doe    rabbits,   all    of   which    had    borne   pure   white 
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offspring  to  white  bucks,  were  croiied  with  wild  brnwn  tabbiit. 
The  result  was  Tortv-two  ^oung  rttbbits,  all  of  a  bloish-blAck 
coluur,  which  in  a  rvry  short  time  turned  to  a  brown.  These, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  were  almut  half  grown,  nnd  Prufewir 
Ewart  tells  us  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  tbem 
from  a  full-blooded  wild  rabbit  Kept  in  the  same  eDcIosure. 
The  balf-brccds,  however,  were  tamer  and  slightlj  lighlrrui 
colour.  Tbe  mother  dues  next  bred  with  while  bucks  agsio, 
and  in  every  i?aBe  bred  true.  The  pure  while  >'oung  showfd 
no  trace  of  throwing  back  to  a  previous  sire. 

A  phenomenon  somewhat  similar  to  telegony,  and  one  whick 
seems  at  present  qutte  unexplained,  is  that  a  ben  which  bil 
been  crossed  willi  a  cock  of  another  breed  often  lays  eggs  whose 
shf^ll  is  no  lunger  likn  ibnt  of  its  own  hr<^£il,  but  in  colour,  sod 
frequently  in  texture,  resembles  that  of  the  breed  with  whirii 
it  has  been  crossed.  Mr.  Bulman  has  recently  recorded  a  cut 
of  this  in  the  pages  of  '  Natural  Science.'  Some  Orpingtoo 
fowls  which  laid  eggs  of  a  buflT  tint  were  allowed  to  run  loose  ii 
a  large  yard  with  fowls  of  various  breeds;  after  a  few  moDtb 
they  were  confined  in  separate  pens  again,  and  for  several  weeks 
afterwards  they  continued  to  lay  white  eggs.  There  seems  to 
he  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  this  curious  pbenomenoa;  it 
is  mentioned  by  Gadow  in  bis  volume  on  *  Birds,*  in  Brono'i 
'  Thierreich ' ;  by  Nathusius  in  the  'Journal  fur  Omilhologte*; 
and  in  Newton  s  '  Dictionary  of  Birds.'  VVLeo  one  calls  to 
mind  that  the  shell  is  deposited  by  a  special  shell-gUod  wbicb 
Is  in  ao  way  connected  with  the  ovary,  but  is  a  part  of  the 
quite  distinct  oviduct,  and  that  the  change  in  the  colour  of  tbe 
egg-shell  must  be  caused  by  some  cbanfce  brought  about  ia  ttttt 
gland  by  cross-fertilisation,  we  begin  to  recognise  how  mysterioai 
and  inexplicable  are  many  of  the  problems  which  affect  breedii^. 

Throughout  his  account  of  bis  experiments  Professor  Ewut 
is  extremely  cautious  in  claiming  to  prove  anything,  but  ve 
think  he  has  justified  his  claim  to  have  shown  that  toU-guai 
by  no  means  always  occurs,  as  many  breeders  believe.  Hit  ex- 
periments so  far  support  the  view  of  Continental  mnle-brcedeT^ 
that  telegony,  if  it  takes  place,  occurs  very  seldom.  But  the 
experiments  are  not  complete,  and  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  ths: 
they  may  he  continued.  If  it  should  subsequentiv  appesi 
that  out  of  fifty  pure-bred  foals  from  dams  which  bs(t 
been  previously  muted  with  the  zebra  no  single  instann*  of 
telegony  be  found,  the  doctrine  may  sorely  be  neglected  bj 
breeders ;  and  if  in  the  experiments  which  are  now  hein^ 
carried  out  with  various  other  mammals  and  birds  telcgnoj 
does    not  occur,  the   doctrine    may   be   relegated  to   what  tbf 
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AuiericaDS  woold  term  the  'dumping-ground'  of  old  suncr- 
stitioni.  The  present  stale  of  the  mntier  maj  be  aummed  ijp 
in  the  ProfetMir  s  own  words  :  <  The  experiments,  as  far  as  the^- 
have  gone,  afford  no  evidence  in  support  of  ibe  tclej^my 
hypothesis.'  Nothing  bus  occurred  which  is  not  expIicAble  oa 
the  theory  of  reversion. 

Partly  owing  to  a  certain  doubt  or  distrust  which  has  recently 
been  expressed  as  to  the  existence  of  reversion,  and  no  doubt 
psrtlv  because  it  is  reasonable  to  bold  that  the  phenomena 
of  lelegonv  maj  all  be  referred  to  reversion,  Professor  Ewart 
has  made  some  direct  experiments  on  this  subject.  Darwin, 
TegvtmeJer,  and  many  others  have  made  numerous  breeding 
experiments  on  pigeons,  with  the  result  that  we  may  say  that 
the  crossing  of  eztrcms  forms  usually  tends  to  reversion  in  the 
nfTipring,  The  ancestor  of  the  domestic  pigeon  is  known  with 
tolerable  certainty  to  have  been  the  blue-rock  pigeon,  Colttmba 
livia.  By  crossing  a  male  barb-fant'iil  and  a  femnle  biirb-spot 
Dnrwin  priMluced  a  bird  '  which  was  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  wild  Shetland  species'  of  blue-rock.  In  hia  descrip- 
tion of  this  experiment,  Darwin,  as  Weismann  points  out, 
confines  himself  chiefly  to  the  colouration  ;  he  doea  not  enquire 
how  far  reversion  also  appears  in  the  structure  of  the  bird. 
This  question  has  been  answered  by  one  of  Professor  Ewart's 
many  experiments  with  pigeons.  He  crossed  a  white  fantail 
cock  with  the  offspring  of  an  owl  and  an  archangel.  The 
fuitail  was  pure  while,  with  thirty  feathers  in  its  tail,  and  was 
lo  prepotent  as  to  produce  white  offspring  when  mated  with 
blue  pouters.  The  owl-archangel  was  more  of  an  owl  than  an 
archangel.  One  of  the  young  of  this  complex  pair  had  the 
colooration  of  the  Shetland  rock  pigenn,  which  has  a  white 
croup  and  the  wings  in  front  of  the  bars  a  uniform  blue;  the 
other  resembled  the  Indian  rock  pigeon  in  having  a  blue  croup 
and  the  front  part  of  the  wings  chequered.  In  this  second  bird 
there  was  complete  reversion  as  to  colour,  and  in  the  first, 
wherever  measurements  were  possible,  there  was  practically 
complete  reversion  also  as  to  form.  '  In  its  measurements  it  is 
relatively  almost  identical  with  a  typical  Shetland  blue-rock.' 
The  tail  feathers  are  twelve  in  number,  and  show  but  the 
faintest  indications  of  any  colour-inheritAnce  from  their  imme- 
diate parents.  An  additional  point  of  interest  is  that  in  dis- 
position this  bird  seems  wilder  and  more  iby  than  the  domesti- 
cated breeds  usually  are.  It  is  vigorous  and  hardy,  and  is  much 
sdtniriKl  by  the  fanciers. 

Another   bird    whose  wild  ancestor  is  known   with  a  high 
degree  of  certainty  is  the  barn-door  fowl.     It  has  sprung  from 
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the  juD^le  fowl,  Galltu  hanAioa,  and  less  remotelj  from  tlieguM 
fowl.  Hence,  if  fowU  of  different  breeds  are  crossed,  tbe 
offspring,  sbould  rerersion  occur,  uu^bt  lo  resemble  eitber  tbe 
junglo  fowl  or  their  lcs»  remote  anrestors,  the  game  fowl.  K 
dark  red-breasted  baatam  was  crossed  with  an  latliaa  g»me 
Dorking;  of  the  ntnc  cliirkens  which  resulted,  six  resembled 
Durkingi,  and  three  in  both  form  and  colour  resemblnd  game 
birds.  Two  of  the  three  are  now  grown  op,  and  the  0017 
visible  trace  of  their  parentage  is  a  double  cotnh  inherited  fran 
their  cross-bred  father.  Here  again  the  reversion  does  not  stop 
at  the  colour  and  form,  hut  extends  to  disposition :  the  birdi 
are  ver^-  shy  and  fly  about  like  wild  birds.  The  abore  are  bat 
two  instances  out  of  many  which  might  be  quoted  from  Uk 
Penycuik  experiments;  they  are,  however,  unusually  clear 
cases,  and  should  do  something  to  restore  cooBdence  aniongtl 
recent  doubters  of  reversion. 

An  animal  is  said  lo  be  prepotent  when  it  strongly  impressH 
its  own  peculiiirittes  of  fnrin,  ctdonr,  temperament,  &.c.  on  iu 
offspring.  In  the  ahuve-uicutioned  eaperimont  with  pigeon^ 
the  owl  bad  been  prepotent  over  the  archangel  in  the  mother  sf 
the  offspring  which  showed  such  marked  reversion.  There  i» 
no  factor  in  breeding  of  more  importance  than  prepotency,  ud 
none  which  it  is  more  diHicult  to  e»t)iiinte.  The  term  is  aeet^ 
sarily  a  relative  one,  and,  further,  it  may  affect  some  charaeten 
and  not  others.  Often  it  must  go  undetected,  as  in  the  cast 
of  the  leader  of  a  herd  of  wild  cattle,  who  may  be  bigfalf 
prepotent,  but  whose  prepotencv,  unless  be  is  mated  wilb 
members  of  another  herd  displaying  different  characters,  om/ 
pass  unnoti(-ed.  Breeders  claim  to  be  able  to  pnxloce  cattle 
so  prepotent  that  they  will  produce  their  like  however  mated. 
A  w^li-known  dealer  in  highly  bred  ponies  used  to  l>i>ast  tbil 
be  had  a  611y  so  pre|>otent  that,  though  she  were  B«nt  to  tkt 
t>est  Clydesdale  stallion  in  Scotland,  she  would  throw  a  colt 
showing  no  cart-horse  bluud.  Pr^^potenry  is  usually  obtaiwd 
by  inbreeding,  which  up  to  a  certain  jxtint  fiztrs  the  cbmracOr 
of  a  race,  and  in  all  cases  tends  to  check  variation  aad 
reversion — the  Jews,  for  instance,  as  a  race  are  strooglj 
prepotent — but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may  also  arise  m  k 
sport,  and  this  is  probably  its  more  usual  origin  in  a  atate  of 
nature.  Professor  Ewart,  however,  believes  that  inbreeding  M 
much  commoner  among  wild  animals  than  has  asoally  bwa 
c<>nc«de<l,  and  he  buhls  the  opinion  that  the  prepotency  10 
induced  has  playetl  a  considerable  prirt  in  the  origin  of  tpecici 
This,  if  true,  would  to  some  extent  take  the  place  of  KotnanM** 
*  physiological  selection  ' ;  for  Romanes  also  thought  that,  tbougk 
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d  f^retLt  importance,  vArtation  and  natural  selection  were  insaffi- 
cient  tQ  account  fnr  tlie  origin  of  species  without  tome  factor 
which  would  hrlp  to  miligate  the  swamping;  effect  of  lator- 
crutsing — some  such  agency  m  the  fences  of  modern  farms  and 
ckllle  ranches — without  which  the  famous  cattle  breeds  of  the 
world  would  soon  disappear  in  a  gcneml  'regression  towards 
metiiocrity.' 

In  inbreeding  the  great  difficulty  of  the  breeder  is  to  know 
when  to  stop.  Carried  too  far  it  undiiubtetll;  leads  to 
ilegeneracy.  In  the  'Domesticated  Animnls  of  Great  Rritain/ 
Low  records  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  inbred  foxhounds  to 
sDcb  an  extent  that  *tbe  race  actually  became  monstrous  and 
perisbed/  Hogs,  if  too  closely  inbred,  grow  hair  instead  of 
bristtei ;  their  legs  become  short  and  unable  to  support  the 
b(K]y ;  and  not  only  is  their  fertility  diminished,  but  the 
mothers  cannot  nourish  tlie  young.  That  infertility  is  induced 
by  inbreeding  is  farther  shown  by  some  experiments  of 
Ritzema  Bos  with  rats.  From  seven  rnta  of  one  family  and 
so  unrelated  male  be  continued  inbreeding  for  a  period  of  some 
six  years,  and  bred  about  thirty  generations.  1  be  average  of 
the  numbers  in  each  litter  fell  from  1\  in  1887  to  4/",^  in 
1891  and  3^-  in  1892.  Further,  the  olfspring  of  inhred  parent* 
are  usually  weak.  Sir  Everett  Millais  estimated  Ibal  CO  to 
70  per  cent,  of  inbred  dogs  attacked  by  distemper  were 
carried  off. 

On  the  other  band,  inbreeding  often  succeeds  even  when 
carried  to  what  the  ordinary  man  would  consider  excess.  The 
*  Herd-book  '  contains  the  following  case  in  point.  The 
bull  Boliogbroke  and  the  cow  PbcenJz  were  more  closely 
related  to  one  another  than  half-brother  is  to  baK-sister.  Tbey 
were  mated,  and  produce*!  the  bull  Favorite.  Favorite 
was  then  coupled  with  his  dam  and  produced  the  cow  Voung* 
Pboenix ;  he  was  then  coupled  with  bis  daugbier  A  oung 
Pbcraix,  and  the  world-famed  Comet  wa*  the  result.  Pro- 
fessor tlwart  tells  os  that  if  there  was  little  crossing  in  the 
production  of  Comet,  there  was  still  less  in  that  of  Clarissa, 
tbe  mother  of  the  celebrated  Restless.  An  instance  of  tbe 
faith  in  close  inbreeding  which  exists  in  the  minils  of  breeders 
occurs  in  a  letter  whiuli  the  *  Field  '  published  U»t  year,  in 
which  the  writer  states  he  has  heard  '  Mr.  Joseph  Osborne,  tbe 
ablest  authority  living  on  English  thoroughbreds,  declare  that 
f  ou  cannot  now  g«t  too  much  of  llirdcatcber.' 

So  far  as  is  known,  no  direct  investigations  hare  been  miule 
to  test  how  far  inbreeding  may  be  carried  in  tbe  Equidir;  but 
OD  tbe  other  hand  the  breeding  of  race-horses  may  perhaps  be 
Vol.  190.— TVo.  S80.  2  E 
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looked  upon  ns  a  gtpitiitic  cxiirrimi^nt  in  this  (linrctinn.  Our 
Kiiglisti  tlinrnufihbrcda  can  he  irarorl  hack  In  a  few  iropomil 
tirW"-tbe  Brerlv  Turk  importetl  in  IfiSS,  the  D»rl«v 
Arabian  in  17](>,  nnd  the  (joiiolpliin  Arabian  in  173l).  Sinn 
then,  bv  careful  brtroding  and  nntrilion,  their  \\titt^  incn>Asc^  oa 
an  average  tome  eight  or  nine  inche*  in  height.  There  i^ 
however,  a  widelj--»pread  impression  ibftt  nt  present  there  li 
B  marked  dete-iorslion  in  the  staving  power  and  in  the  geaetil 
*  Atneu  '  of  the  rarer.  The  fulling  ofT  is  further  shown  b^a  fact 
commented  on  bj  Sir  Waller  Gilber,  viz.  '  the  smallness  of  ibe 
percentage  of  ;vpn  tolerably  successful  horses  out  of  a  pr<>- 
digii>UB  number  bred  at  an  enormouB  ooilar.*  In  support  'i( 
this  he  quotes  a  sentence  froDi  the  *  Times  *  (27th  Uef.,  Ibl^i), 
referring'  to  a  sale  in  which  thirtv-lwo  jearltngs  bad  been  lolil 
for  51,250  guineas. 

'These  thirty-lwo  yearlingi' Ciuiil  the 'Tiroes') 'are  rtpreaeolai 
by  two  wiDDerK  of  Gve  rH(;««,  Florio  Hubsttino  and  La  Itein*,  vhe 
have  contributed  abont  2000^  to  the  ti>ta)  co«l ;  and  tb*>ro  is  not,  n 
far  as  cmn  bo  known,  a  single  ono  of  the  thirty  others  will)  Uf 
prospect  of  making  a  race-horse.' 

If  then  it  is  true  that  the  HnijUsh  race-horse  is  on  the  ilovo 
grade,  what  steps  should    he   tttkru  t<r  arrest  this  descent?     Sir 
Everett  Millais  restored  a  pack  of  basset  hounds  bj  crossitif 
-them  with  a  bloodhound,   the   original    forefather  nf   basseli. 
The  resulting  pups  were  bassets  in  form,  but  not  quite  bassHi 
in  c<dour  ;    when,  however,  the»e  cmss-breeds   were   mated  with 
hasstUs  the  majority*  of  the  pups  turned  out  to  be  perfect  basstU 
both  in  shape  and  colouration.     I'his  indicates  ibnt  <Hie  wav  in 
rejuvenate   the   race-horse  would    l>e  to   have   recourse  to  a  ar« 
importation  of  the  best  Arab  mares  that  the  plains  uf  Arabia 
can  pmduce.      Krreders  hesitnte  to  adopt  this  course,  befanic 
their  present    breed    is    not  only    larger  but,    over    very  shoti 
distances,    Oeeter    iban     its    forefathers.      The    shortening  of 
tbe  course   in  recent  years  la  probably  a  further  sign  of  the 
degeneracy  of  our  present  racers.     Were  nt-w  bloml  introduced 
and  more  three-  or  four-mile  races  institntni,  we  should  doubt- 
less soon  have  a  return  to  the  champion  form  of  bygone  days- 
Another  method   would    be   to   import  si>inc  of  the  racers  of 
Australia    or    \ew  Zealand,  an4l   cross  them   with    the    home 
product.       DifTerenl    surroundings,    food,    &c.    soon    inSuenc? 
the  constitution,  and  ihis  being  bo,  It  would  be  advisable   (» 
•elect  those  horses  of  pure  descent  which    have    been   longest 
subjected    to    these    altered    conditions,     Thus    the   chance  of 
reversion  occurring  would  be  increased. 
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ll  haft  bcpn  nr>timl   more  llian  tince  tn  the  prec^diog-  pig** 

tb»t  a  ynong  animal  sbowtng  rev«rrsioa  is  strung  and  vif^omus. 

ll  is    llip    belief  of  dr>g-brec<lers    lliat   those   membprs   of  an 

labrod   litter  which  show-  reversion  nre  the  stron^trat  and    beat. 

SiaiiUrlv,  eiperience  shows  that  tf  an   inbnrd  sire  nntl  dam 

jvitdDce  a  dun-culoured  striped  foal   it  almost  alvays  turns  out 

•elL     Reversion  is  arcurnpanied   bv  a  rejuvenesceDce :  it  is  as 

tboD^h  the  youn^  antinnl  hail  apfM'Drcd  at  an  earlier  periml  in 

ibe  lifc^hittnrjr  of  the  race,  before  the  race  had  under^ne  those 

t'han^s  in  tbe  way  of  deterioration  which  so  often  noconipany 

ubreeding. 

Wild  animals  are  frequently  thought  to  be  prepotent  -ovef 
lame  ones,  but  uf  the  eleven  zebra-hybrids  bretJ  at  Pcnvcuik 
only  two  look  markedly  after  their  sire,  the  zebra  Matopo.*! 
There  are  other  experiments  recounted  which  tell  the  other 
way,  nnd  at  present  this  matter  remains  in  a  stale  of  consider- 
able nnreriainty.  Further  experiment  may  probably  show  that 
thoug-b  in  most  cases  the  oldest  tyi>c  is  likely  to  prcrail.  the 
ufTspring  may  take  after  the  most  inbred  of  its  parents.  TbCt 
matter  is  not  alt/>getber  as  simple  as  the  nbove  statements 
would  imply.  For  instance,  a  sjioit  is  often  atningly  prepotent. 
Standfus&'s  experiments  in  hybridising  butterlKes  tend  to  show 
this,  and  Mr.  Galton  even  looks  upon  pn-iwtency  as  a  sport 
or  an  aberrant  variation.  These  butterfly  experiments  also 
indioate  ibat  the  male  is  uiaally prepot(>nc  over  the  female;  bat 
so  many  questions  of  nutrition,  the  mnturity  of  the  germ-cells, 
Ac,  enter  into  these  intticnte  problems,  that  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  disentangle  the  several  fnclors  which  play  a  part  in 
(be  (»Dstitution  of  every  living  being. 

Some  years  ago  it  used  to  be  taught  that  species -are  infertile 
iw/er  a»i  nowadays  it  almost  seems  that  we  arc  giving  up  the 
idea  of  species  altogether.  No  two  naturalists  take  preiiisely 
the  same  view  of  what  constitutes  a  species,  and  no  one  has 
sQcceedeil  in  defining  shortly  and  clearly  what  a  speciei  is. 
Tbe  intenlerility  test  has  broken  down:  the  common  ^oose 
and  the  Chinese-  goose,  the  common  duck  and  tbe  pintail 
dack,  various  species  of  pheasant,  the  ox  of  Europe  nnd  the 
Ameriean  bison  or  the  Indian  zebu,  not  only  breed  together, 
but  yield  hybrids  which  are  themselves  fertile  ;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  many  plants.  VVhy  the  hybrids  of  Equida*  should 
prove  sterile  is  not  clear. 
Thi*  article  tnait  not  clow  without  a  word  or  two  mof«  about 


*  Tbi-  illaalntiaa  sbows  (ba  4Uiri>n>ae«)  bi-twi>an  tiM    fMtwl  fukilia  of  tb« 
zabnt  nnd  iHow  :«r.  th«  hfbrid.    11i<i  l*ttar,  in  tliii  rvxtinct,  bmin  lauuh  Iba 
I  rc'UtiuB  to  tbe  former  a*  k  blno-rock  plgwa  ifXM  Ut  u  foac}'  type*. 
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the  Kcbn-b^'briils.  Ic  is  mcntioDcd  above  that  od)j  two  out  of 
the  eleven  which  have  already  been  born  look  strong:Iy  after  their 
fatber,  I'bta  is  no  proof  tbal  the  wiUIer  animal  it  n»t  pn- 
potent.  Recent  experiments  in  bjrbridising  echinoderms,  ttaN 
fiab,  lea-urcbins,  &c.,  ihoir  that  the  hybrid  tenda  to  rewmhfe 
that  species  whose  germ-celU  are  most  nearly  ApproncbiBf 
maturity  ;  and  thus  the  nulrittnn  of  the  f^rm-cel)  Is  bat  another 
thread  in  that  complex  tangle  of  heredity  wbirb  mast  not 
be  overlooked  in  attemptiog  to  estimate  the  part  played  \if 
prepotency  and  reversion. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  young  hybrids  pUying  about  {ft 
the  fields  at  Penycuik  must  agree  tbat  tbey  are  tbe  mnst 
charming  and  compartly  built  little  an  1  mats  posubte.  Of 
Komulus,  tbe  eldest  of  the  berd,  Professor  Ewart  says: — 

'  When  a  few  days  old  [he]  wae  the  most  atlractivo  litUv  croatnnl 
havo  ever  sicu.  Ho  seorucl  to  comltiue  all  the  grace  and  b  autyofiD 
antulupu  aud  a  well-bred  Ariib  foal.  .  .  .  Wliat  bae  struck  uie  froBt  tk 
fir&t  bae  been  bis  alertaeas  and  the  exi)editioQ  with  which  ho  eaesptt 
from  ansfiictouB  or  aiifamilinr  objecta.  ^Vhen  quite  young,  if  cao^ 
Dapping  in  the  padduok,  thx  fitoility  with  which  he,  as  it  wore,  roUtd 
on  to  hiB  feet  and  darted  off  was  wonderfoL' 

The  writer  can  fully  confirm  all  the  praise  Professor  Evsrt 
lavishes  on  his  pets;  in  truth  Romulus  has  been  well  described 
as  a  '  bonnie  colt  witb  rare  quality  of  bone  .  ,  .  and  with  tbr 
dainty  step  and  dignity  of  the  zrbra.*  Remus,  tbt*  offcpriii^tt 
tbe  Irish  mare,  has  been  from  the  first  more  friendly  than  ki* 
half-brother  ;  he  objected  less  to  tbe  process  of  weaning,  and  if 
he  survives,  promises  to  be  the  handsomest  and  Beelest  of  iW 
existing  hybrids. 

On  the  whole  tbe  hybrids  are  unusually  hardy;  only  tvo 
have  been  lost — one,  a  twin,  which  died  almost  as  sixin  as  h 
wa«  born,  and  another  which  lived  some  three  months  and  tbM 
succumbed.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  tbat  tbe  dam  of  the  latter, 
who  was  only  three  years  old  when  tbe  hybrid  was  bom,  hail 
been  much  weakened  by  attacks  of  the  sirongylus  ttonni  aftd 
that  she  was  the  victim  of  chtse  inbrt-rding.  Both  the  wfans 
aud  the  hybrids  which  have  been  under  observation  it 
Henycuik  show  a  remarkable  capacity  for  recovering  from 
wounds.  Accidental  injuries  heal  with  great  ra]>idity.  Oo 
one  occasion  the  surviving  twin  was  discovered  with  a  flsp  uf 
skin  some  five  inches  long  hanging  down  over  the  front  of  tbe 
left  fetlock.  Tbe  skiti  was  stitcbed  ioto  its  place  again,  durici| 
which  operation  ibc  little  hybrid  fought  desperately  and 
piteously  ;  but  h  soon  recovered,  the  wonn'* 
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elj  a  icar  remains.  Thrre  nos  no  Umeneu  and  no 
swelling  either  at  tb«  fclluck  ur  above  the  knee.  About  a  year 
«^  four  hybrid  c-ulls  and  Lhreo  ordinary  funis  were  attacked  by 
<hat  scourge  uf  the  stable,  the  strongjius  worm.  One  of  the 
l»tt«r  diet!  and  another  was  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton :  the 
hybrids,  though  obviuu&ly  afTcuied,  sulTered  much  less  than 
the  others  and  soon  recovered.  It  is  furtlier  noticeable  that  tbe 
hybrids  sulTer  less  from  colds  and  other  slight  ailoieats  than 
the  mares  and  horses  amongst  which  they  live.  Thus  it  seems 
tb&t  Cotonel  Lugard's  ho]>e  has  to  some  extent  proved  true. 
Some  years  ago,  when  administering  Uritish  East  Africn,  be 
strongly  recommended  the  breeding  of  zebra  mules  fnim  b<ith 
(he  horse  and  the  donkey,  believing  that  they  would  prove 
«xceptionall)'  hardy  and  possibly  impervious  to  the  tsetse  fly. 
So  far  as  Professor  Kwarts  experimenis  go,  the  first  part  of  ihe 
forecast  has  proved  correct.  Uufortunately  the  biter  haU  has 
aot  been  justified. 

The  much  dreaded  tsetse  fly,  which  bas  Interfered  so 
•eriously  with  the  colonisation  of  whole  tracts  of  South  Africa, 
is  now  known  not  to  be  the  direct  caose  of  the  disease  which 
follows  its  puncture,  but  to  be  the  means  by  which  the 
organism  which  causes  the  disease  is  introduced  into  the  body, 
in  this  respect  the  tsetse  fly  resembles  the  malarial  mosquito. 
It  \m  not  known  whether  the  organism — a  hvmatozoon — passes 
through  any  uf  tlie  stages  uf  its  life^hislorv  within  the  body  of 
the  fly,  or  whether  the  proboscis  uf  that  Insect  merely  acts 
like  an  inoculating  needle.  The  allied  parasite  which  causes 
malaria  undoubtedly  goes  through  certain  changes  in  the  body 
of  the  mosquito,  so  that  tbe  inference  is  that  the  ttetse-tly 
organism  does  tbe  same ;  but  whether  this  be  the  cue  or  not  has 
DO  bearing  on  the  important  question,  Are  zebra-hjbrids  fly- 
proof  or  not  ?  Professor  Ewarl  generously  allowed  an  experiment 
to  be  tried  on  two  of  his  hybrids,  which  were  inoculated  with 
the  hvmatozoon,  supplied  from  the  Pathological  Laboratory  at 
Cambridge.  The  result  was  unfortunate,  for,  although  tbe 
hybrids  resislctl  the  disease  far  longer  than  a  marc  which  was 
also  inoculated  as  a  control  experimeat,  both  oltimately 
succumbed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it   is  a    comparalircly  easy    matter 

to   breed  these  hybrids,  and  that  tbey  are  not  only  extremely 

attractive  animals  In  the  eye,  but  hardy  and  vigorous,  possessed 

of  great  staying  powers,  and  promising  to  be  capable  of  severe 

'.     It  is    lecognised    that    one   of   the    gravest    difficulties 

Indian    Army    Corps   has  to    contend    with    is    the 

I,  both  lor  transjwrl  and  mount ain* battery  work  ; 
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'and  In  vivw  of  the  political  unrest  in  Soaih  Africa,  a  Cok- 
miMion  has  been  negotiating  for  the  parcbase  of  muUs  both 
in  Italy  and  in  Texas,  anU  elsewhere.  Sboald  these  htbridi 
turn  cut  as  well  as  thry  at  present  promise,  they  mar  li!l 
a  want  which  is  acutely  felt  by  those  responsible  fur  tbt 
coadact  of  our  frequent  'small  wars,'  and,  if  bred  largclv  id 
East  Africa,  may,  ns  Colonel  Lugartl  suggests,  prore  a  soarer 
of  wealth  and  revenue  in  the  future. 

We  have  hitherto  said  little  or  nothing  about  the  btmk  il«l/ 
with  which  we  have  been  <lpaling.  The  larger  part  coosistioi 
three  arlieles  repriuted  from  the  '  \'eterinariBn '  and  one  fmm 
the  '  Zuologist ' ;  hut  the  more  recent  and  more  important  Inlf 
is  the  General  Introduction,  covering  a  hundred!  pages,  in  wtiicb 
Prufesaor  Ewart  sums  up  the  results  of  his  czperimentt.  Tb; 
form  of  the  work  necessarily  inrolvcj  a  good  deal  of  rep<*tiii.)a, 
but  in  so  coinplei  a  subject  this  is  on  the  whole  intbcr  la 
advantage  than  otherwise.  Professor  Ewart's  style  is  clfsf, 
and  his  pages  abound  in  apposite  illustrations.  The  book 
f^nnot  fail  to  attract  both  the  man  of  science  and  the  practio) 
breeder. 

From  what  we  have  said  it  is  evident  that  tbe  PenyeB& 
experiments  are  of  the  highest  interest  both  practiral  lad 
throrelical,  and  the  public  spirit  and  self-devotion  shown  bT 
the  Edinburgh  Professor  in  carrying  them  out  cannot  be  (in 
widely  recognised.  The  expense  of  feeding  and  homing  sow 
thirty  to  forty  horses,  asses,  and  lebras  is  very  great,  and  the 
initial  expenditure  in  erecting  stables,  buying  land  and  fraris; 
it,  is  also  cunsidernblc.  It  is,  |K:rhiips,  not  inn  mnch  to  hope 
that  some  public  body  may  be  willing  to  undertake  at  Irott  s 
part  of  the  burden.  The  Zoological  Society  of  London  piMetin 
not  only  the  necessary  establishment  renoired,  inrlodisf  a 
welUtrained  staflf,  but  it  also  has  facilities  for  ubtaining  lU 
kinds  of  animals  which  arc  far  greater  than  those  of  anv  privtie 
individual.  We  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  nlm 
experiments  of  this  kind  will  be  systematically  earned  os 
under  tlie  direction  of  the  authorities  who  control  the  Gardrm 
in  Regent's  Park.  Probably  such  experiments  woald  bare 
better  prospects  of  success  at  a  farm  in  the  ctiuntrv  than  tl 
London,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  such  an  ext'irrimeotsl 
farm  under  the  management  of  a  body  tike  the  Xuolo^irsl 
Society.  Apart  from  the  more  strictly  scientific  use  to  irliicb 
it  might  be  pur,  it  would  serve  as  a  convenient  sanatoriuoi 
for  those  animals  which  cannul  stand  the  fogs  and  damp  o) 
London. 


Art.    Vtt. — L«    Roman    Hiitorufue    a  TEjwjue    Romantiqut, 

tSssai  sur  TiaflueDce  de  Walter  ScoU.  I'ar  LouU  Maigrun, 

Docteur  Ci  lellrps,  Charge  de  Cours  h  la  Faculte  lies  Lettres 
de  Lvon.     Paris,  Hachetlc,  1898. 

"TTTHEN  Scott  was  in  Paris  with  the  Atlictl  armies  in  1814, 
W  he  bad  no  more  ardent  admirer  thaa  the  tietmaa 
PlalofT.  Tbc  Ci>ssark  chief  insi&Ce<l  on  mounting  him  fur 
Kviews,  and  furntahed  the  p>et  ni  the  mottlmnpin^  Bordt^ren 
with  escorts  of  bis  own  verv  irregular  horse.  Both  wereempha- 
timlty  men,  ret  it  woald  seem  that  they  had  tittle  in  common. 
The  Coumcb  was  not  wh»t  Cnptiiin  Costtgan  calls  a  literary 
character;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  bad  ever  read  n  line 
of  •  The  Lav,' and  his  archEP<>Iogical  tastes,  like  ^lerman  ihe^J- 
logical  criticism,  were  destructive  rather  than  sentimental. 
VVhalerersTinpathies  may  bare  attracted  the  Heiman  to  the  poet, 
he  was  paling  honour  to  a  conqueror  destined  to  win  triumphs 
io  fields  of  bis  own  as  ^rcat  as  those  of  the  Cutossua  whom  the 
Allies  had  overthrown.  Kut  hia  instinctive  appreciation  was  in 
great  measure  prophetic.  Napoleon's  career  came  to  a  close  at 
that  of  ibe  novelist  was  beginning,  lu  1^14  the  great  soldier 
woo  his  last  victory  :  the  same  year  launched  Scott  in  romance, 
aod  saw  the  publication  of  *  VVaverley.'  It  was  the  beginning  ol 
a  scries  of  triumphs  not  less  hrillianl,  and  in  some  ways  more 
rarprisinjr,  than  those  which  had  brought  Europe  to  the  feet  of 
France.  Conquering  heroes  whose  genius  has  controlled  and 
directed  brute  force  have  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  in  the 
world's  history ;  but  fur  a  man  of  modest  pretentions  and 
ttnpromising  antecedents  to  work  a  sudden  and  cosmopolitan 
rerolation  in  the  realms  of  letters  and  taste  is  a  rare  and 
perhaps  an  unparalleled  phenomenon.  The  immortals  live  in 
their  woiks;  but  Homer  and  Horace,  Dante  and  Sbakespe«re, 
made  no  such  immediate  impression  on  their  con  tern  pormrw*. 
For  that  there  may  have  been  other  and  obvious  reasons : 
oevenhelesfl,  Scou  seems  to  stand  by  himself. 
•  To  ttMMe  who  only  knew  Scott  superficially  in  early  maa- 
faoud,  his  triumph  must  have  seemed  the  very  irony  of  destiny. 
Tbcy  saw  a  man  who  confeitscd  himself  a  failure  in  the  Parlia- 
ment House  to  which  local  ambitions  were  ctjnfined.  Me  had 
a  Bomewiiat  stolid  aspect,  an  ungainly  limp,  and,  though  the 
fiarehead  was  high  and  the  eye  could  sparkle  on  occasion,  he 
•bowed  no  animation  over  the  Pandects  or  the  instituteg. 
Moreover  he  had  abandoned  himself  fo  all  manner  of  inrotcheta. 
He  had  turned  bookworm,  and  buried  himself  in  musty  tomes 
which  bad  no  modem  value ;  he  was  said  to  be  as  keen  after 
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old  knickknacks  lu  ibe  (jrosc  of  Barns  ;  he  went  roamtng  ftlwui 
ihe  country-  whrn  be  thould  Lave  been  poring  orer  precedeflti, 
anil  wax  as  pleaded  ivltb  the  capiure  of  some  fag-end  of  a  md; 
as  bU  freebooling  ancestors  whcD  tbcy  lifted  cattle  from  Cumber- 
land. Hii  fritrnds  opcoed  tbeir  ejei  wben  bis  poetrjr  fetcbcd  a 
price,  but  pmpUesied  that  he  bad  come  to  bbipwreck  with  the 
popularity  of  '  Tbe  Lay.'  Nor  did  Scott  overrate  himself  or  Y.'u 
Jiterarv  pioept-cts,  He  was  content  to  accrpt  tbe  uiust  iniit!i>i- 
ficont  of  sberitrsbips,  and  to  turn  hermit  for  balf  tbe  }ear  in  i 
lonely  manor-house  on  Tweedside. 

It  was  a  memorable  morning  for  Eurnnean  Ittcratare  wliru 
be  bethought  him  of  s^archinf;  for  the  fishing  tackle  he  luii 
miaUid.  Fcr  in  tbe  unfinished  manuscript  which  he  lit  upon, 
he  found  a  very  tnaglcinn's  wand.  As  with  other  cucbauten 
the  wand  broke  in  his  hand,  and  while  he  was  rearing  tlie 
edifice  of  his  fortunes  he  was  underniioing  it.  HLs  loss  «» 
the  gain  of  the  world,  for  he  left  an  example  of  oosbaku 
heroism,  like  bis  own  Mugo  de  Lacy.  But  eren  wben  psin- 
fully  dru<lging  iu  bis  den  in  St.  David  Street — where,  looit 
touching  ol  dt-cails,  the  hospitable  roaster  of  Abbotsfurd  indulfjtd 
himself  for  once  with  a  morsel  of  gniy^e — tbe  victim  of  Lit 
indiscretions  must  have  had  bis  consolations.  Ruined  bimietj, 
he  was  enriching  his  countrymen.  He  liad  awakened  a  dornutt 
admiration  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  and  had  c-oloared  witb 
tbe  glow  of  bis  romantic  genius  even  the  glmim  of  Glcncoe  tad 
tbe  mists  of  the  Shctlan<ls.  Tbe  Scottish  tour  became  fashion- 
able, not  only  with  Knglisb  folk,  but  witb  cultivated  foreignen. 
and  Scotland  began  to  awake  tbe  interest  which  in  tbe  previutt 
century  Italy  alone  bad  aroused.  Never  was  there  a  ma 
unprecedented  triumph  of  the  pen. 

Alt  that,  amazing  as  it  was,  is  comparatively  easy  H 
understand.  What  Is  infinitely  more  startling — w bat  gives  ol 
more  impressively  tbe  measure  of  a  genius  as  transcendent  u 
it  was  unobtrusive — is  the  authority  it  almost  simultaneoiulf 
assetted  over  the  thought  and  methods  of  tbe  foreign  schouil 
of  romance.  VVc  know  bow  deeply  each  shoot  of  a  nalioail 
literature  ittrikes  its  roots  iti  ilt  native  koiI.  \V*e  know  hnv 
strongly  the  patriotic  gentiment  entrenches  itself  in  the  ctfutK 
of  generations,  behind  local  prepossessions  and  iu1ernalii>iul 
jealousies.  Moreover,  tbe  confusion  of  tongues  tends  to  b»r 
the  doors.  In  1^14,  in  Germany  and  the  Ncibvrtands,  there 
were  few  who  could  easily  read  an  English  book  ;  in  Franff 
tbe  ignorance  of  our  language  was  even  more  universal  aw) 
absolute  than  now.  And  though  Scott  used  the  nwrt 
dialect  wllh  a  discretion  which  bis  latter-day  successors  hsre 


fftiled  to  imitate,  nevertbelett  mucb  of  tbe  ch»rm  of  those 
«arly  booki  of  bis  ii  in  tbe  homely  talk  of  the  Mucklebackiis 
And  tbe  Dinmonts.  Vet  be  had  only  to  come  to  conquer. 
Tbe  influence  be  wai  ulciin<ttely  to  exert  bas  long  been 
a  matter  of  commoD  knowledge.  We  knew  of  tbe  tributes 
paid  him  bj  Goethe  and  Chateaubriand^  bj  Hugo  when  a 
promising  adules4^'fril,  and  ity  a  host  of  minor  celobrities.  We 
knew  that  bis  inllucnce  bad  extundcd  far  be^uud  tbe  field  u! 
fiction — that,  for  (.-xample,  Itankc  had  avowed  that  it  was  the 
l..uuis  uf  *  Queoliu  Durward  '  which  had  made  htm  an  bisturian, 
and  that  (be  Due  d' Auinale  bad  cunfusscd  that  ihu  samu  inimitable 
{Mecc  of  portraiture  bad  induced  bitn  to  write  tbe  '  Annals  of  tbe 
Cvndes.'  But  we  confess  that  tbe  account  which  M,  Maigron 
gires  of  Scott's  immediate  popularity  in  France  is  a  revelation 
Co  as.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  each  new  novel  was 
selling  like  wildfire  in  Paternoster  Row,  and  being  devoured 
by  alulractcd  pedestrians  in  Fleet  Strt^et^  as  fast  ai  the  con- 
•igoments  were  landed  from  Leitb  ;  but,  allowing  for  delays  of 
translation  and  dramatising,  tbe^  seem  to  have  been  circulated 
almost  as  fast  and  as  freely  in  Paris,  anil  itiey  were  promptly 
dramatised  fur  the  i'aritian  stage.  M.  Malgron  multiplies 
ondeniable  proofs  which  we  need  not  quote.  If  Scott  was  the 
rage  in  England,  be  was  a  passion  !u  France;  it  was  a  case  of 
Jove  at  first  sight,  which  affected  readers  and  authors  alike. 
In  French  historical  romance  81-ott  wrouglit  an  immediate  and 
subrcrsive  rvvnlinion.  To  that  M.  Maigrun  sjiecially  devotes 
liimself,  and  he  demunstratcs  couclusivel  v  from  internal  evidence 
4h*t  the  moat  brilliant  French  n>mancers  of  the  rising  generation 
were  more  or  less  submissive  imitators.  It  is  a  striking  testi- 
mony  from  a  French  man  of  letters  who  has  exhaustively  studied 
bis  sabjpct. 

M.  Maigron  is  somewhat  modest  in  styling  bis  solid  work 
an  essay.  Conciseness  and  precision  are  not  its  characteristics. 
It  is  an  elaborate  treatise  on  French  historical  Bction,  past  and 
present,  with  pessimistic  forebodings  as  to  the  future.  There 
is  no  disputing  the  author's  knowledge:  his  studies  have  been 
«qiially  comprehensive  and  minute ;  but  we  question  his 
critical  acuteness,  and  sbould  be  sorr;  implicitly  to  accept  bis 
judgments.  As  an  example — and  it  is  a  notable  one — we  may 
remark  that,  for  some  reason  which  he  imperfectly  explains,  he 
excludes  Dumas  from  the  writers  whom  he  reviews.  Vet  be 
expresses  atlmiration  almost  equal  to  our  own  for  the  facile 
and  exuberant /euillttot-ittg,  who  in  all  hi«  most  striking  cbarac. 
lerisllcs,  as  in  his  sudden  and  startling  successes,  approached 
most  nearly  to  bisScottisb  prototype.     SI.  Maigron's  admiration 
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for  Scott  is  unbounded — we  might  altoost  ta^y  unieasooable, 
bt^cBU&c  it  can  hanll^  be  given  U>  any  ioTc'\^cT  to  penetrate 
the  secret  charm  or  to  understand  the  manifold  asiociatiooi 
■o  familiar  and  endearing  to  bis  sympathetic  countnnKa 
Apart  frnm  Scott's  genius,  the  appreciative  Lynns  Professor  duei 
ample  justice  to  his  special  (lualiheiitinns  and  exeeptiuDul 
training.  An  enthusiastic  Bntii|uitTy,  Scott  was  saturatiN]  iii 
medispval  lor^.  Zealous  as  any  Dryasdust  in  the  study  ul  ilir 
chronicles,  he  had  a  memorr  that  silled  Ih«  grain  frotu  ihecbaff, 
tenacioDsly  preserving  alt  thnt  uil^ht  serve  his  romantic  purpmr. 
Hit  ferrid  fancv  realised  the  scones  of  the  past,  and,  a  hnm 
drauialiiit,  a  niabter  nf  staga  efTeut,  he  grou|)od  Ins  jirnoniffM 
with  in^tinctirc  skill  in  a  swift  succession  of  striking  sitnaiicnf, 
All  that  is  scrupulously  noted.  VVhat  the  French  whnim 
misses,  and  irould  hanlly  fail  tu  miss,  is  the  simpler  and  morr 
natural  side  of  the  novelist.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  tlw 
catholicity  of  his  tastes,  the  Shalt espearean  comprehensivenw 
of  his  [>er<.-ep linns  nnd  sympathies,  whieh  raises  him  above  ibr 
ablest  of  bis  foreign  iiniCators;  on  the  other,  it  is  bis  rusiicitr, 
his  open-air  peas  ant  bood,  which  equally  separates  him  fruni 
them.  M.  Majgron  docs  indeed  allude  to  *  burder  balhuli' 
ringing  in  the  brain.  But  be  says  nothing  of  the  spirit  of 
frolicsome  adventure  in  which  the  fragments  of  the  ballaiJi 
were  gathered:  of  the  carouses  with  Liddesdaje  farmers  irh«n 
the  novelist  '  was  making  himself:  of  courses  with  the  grf*' 
bounds,  and  fox-hunts  in  the  pastoral  glens:  of  *  burning' tbr 
water  and  spearing  the  salmon  :  of  the  familiarity  of  the  furrsttr 
with  the  Laidlaws  and  the  Purdies :  and  of  the  sportsmao  m'lA 
his  favourite  riogs,  which  inspired  one  of  the  finest  passsgmis 
the  introductions  to  the  cantos  of  ''I'lie  Lay.'  The  French  Vf 
mancer  may  he  a  man  of  genius,  a  man  of  letters,  an  arcfaseologict, 
an  historian,  a  man  of  society,  a  botlauti  of  the  Houlevanii. 
ijut  he  has  his  limits  and  generally  bis  hobby  :  even  Bslx»: 
is  nothing  if  nut  analytical.  .\s  for  Scott,  be  is  everythiiiji 
by  turns,  though  more  at  home  with  the  peasant  than  the  peer, 
and  be  paints  everything  with  equal  care  and  power,  from  iIf 
monarch  of  a  Velazquez  to  'The  Challenge'  of  a  Landieerai 
the  humourous  '  Penny  Wedding*  of  a  Wilkie, 

In  that  respect,  as  in  another,  be  is  most  nearly  approacbeil 
by  Dumas,  although  Dumas  was  essentially  Parisian  *vA 
Bohemian.  It  says  the  more  fur  the  genius  of  the  Krracb 
frttUIetimistf.  and  improvisatore  thnt  he  could  evolve  brigb 
and  pliiuiible  studies  from  liis  vivaeinus  fancy  where  S< 
described  from  intimate  knowletlge.  Dumas  is  the  only  Krcl 
romancer  who  ii  verltahlv  a  raconteur.     From  start  to  lit' 
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liAriag  seised  the  atbrntion,  be  liolda  it,  while  the  stor^-  6i>w» 
imootbl)'  and  brightly,  la  bis  morbid  hurrnr  uf  being  dull  be 
bill  tbe  best  of  aafegunrds.  V'erv  charnct«ri»ttc  is  his  ■pobtg}'. 
on  tbr  second  page  ol  *  La  Talipe  Nuire,"  fur  a  short  preliminary 
explanation.  For  once,  he  hail  lei't  la  beUe  France  for 
Holland  ;  and  the  history  of  the  \jovf  Countries  was  as 
unfamiliar  to  Frenchmen  as  the  polders,  tbe  windmills,  and  the 
tulip  gardens.  So  be  buttonbolps  tbe  lecieur,  *ce  vieil  ami,' 
lad  persnasirely  entreats  him  to  have  patience,  promising  n 
rich  reward.  '  If  tbe  hislorv  of  tlie  time  and  tbe  year  were  not 
inseparably  connected  with  the  scenes  we  have  mpntioned,  these 
few  lines  of  explanation  that  we  are  going  to  give  might  seem 
superfluous  ;  but  we  warn  our  old  friend — to  whom  we  alwa/ft 
promise  pleasure  on  the  first  pige,  and  with  whom  wc  try  our 
best  to  keep  faitb  in  the  ]>ag(*8  that  follow— we  warn  him,  wc 
say,  that  the  explanation  is  indispensable  to  the  understanding 
nf  our  tlory.'  We  iraiislutt-  Irt-clv  :  vrv  simply  note  that  Uiimaft 
finds  it  needful  to  apologise  lur  a  tew  lines  of  indispensable 
dultness.  Like  the  inifjroBisafore  who  drew  the  Laz/aront  of 
the  Cbiaia,  or  like  the  Soittish  novelist,  be  felt  that  any 
explanation,  however  indispensable,  was  a  defect  in  arL  Scott 
paid  n  certain  tfibutf  t(i  dullness  in  the  introductions  of 
Gandercleogh — in  trod  unions  out  of  dale  ia  our  fost-Hving  age 
— and  baring  once  shaken  himself  free  of  the  u*lf-iniip(>sed 
incubus  be  went  lightly  through  tbe  three  volumes.  Dumas, 
wbo  was  nothing  if  not  unciinventionul,  and  who,  like  Balitac,  was 
always  rhased  by  importunate  creditors,  plunges  headlong  into 
the  Jetiil/efon  and  never  p*u«eii  to  breathe  till  he  has  tossed  the 
last  proofs  lo  the  printers.  Mis  was  tbe  reckless  sublimity  of  the 
inspireii  j>enny>a-liner.  Msrwllous  were  those  iniillipUed  tour* 
tie  force;  tbey  were  bis  method,  and  the  method  suited  him  to 
perfection. 

Dumas  had  a  style  as  characteristically  his  own  as  h» 
habit  of  entertaining  in  bis  stalely  chateau  in  bis  sbirtsleeTes. 
He  was  a  prtifcssnr  of  the  free-and-easy  school,  and  his  work 
would  have  lost  inBuitelv  by  polishing.  Vet  though  his  stile 
is  as  careless  as  that  of  Scott,  like  SctKt's  it  has  nothing  slipshod 
about  it ;  and  the  manner  of  writing  was  like  the  st^lc.  He  ran  bia 
uovels  of  tbe  *  Three  Musketeers'  and  'Monte  Cbristo'  simul- 
lAneoosly  in  two  of  tbe  leading  journals.  Once,  indeed,  he  bad 
undertaken  lo  drive  seven  roiii.tnce«  abteasi,  when  be  provoked 
the  seveolold  lawsuit  on  the  occasion  of  bis  sudden  exodus  to 
Algeria.  All  tbe  time  he  wus  breakfasting  at  Tortoni's,  supping 
■t    tbe  Caftf  de   Paris,  and    danci/*~  -nee  in  foyers  and 

pren-runins  lo  inhale  the  incena*  He  scribbled 
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bis  pagei  of  manuscript  a*  he  coald — in  the  mnrnia^,  wbrn 
any  otbi'r  head  wouM  have  been  splitting  after  the  carouw  uf 
the  prcvinui  nigbt ;  in  the  afternoon,  uver  the  cigar  and  ibt 
abaintbe  in  the  cafL  Huw  Scott,  ieeniingly  alirayt  at  leisuiv, 
accomplished  his  Herculean  tasks  was  a  standing  subjert  uf 
astoniabment  tu  bis  guests,  flis  biographer  explains  it  in  i 
measure  bj  early  rising  and  regular  habits ;  be  said  himself 
that  bis  subjects  were  alwavs  simmering  in  his  brain,  wbea 
thinning  his  woods  or  galloping  sfler  bis  greyhounds.  Dunu 
was  irregularity  personified-,  and  could  never  spare  time  to 
think.  As  be  seldom  wrote  niib  a  bookshelf  within  reach,  b« 
could  seldom  consult  an  autburily  or  verify  a  reference.  Indeed 
be  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  '  Mes  Betes '  ibat  he  made  a  poiu 
of  never  doing  so,  but  invariably  trusted  to  a  phenomrnil 
memory.  He  was  not  infallible,  fur  in  the  opening  pages  '■* 
that  very  book  bis  memory  thrice  plays  him  false ;  but  whit 
matter?  the  results  were  delightful.  Strong  in  the  subtcriptioai 
of  innumerable  admirers  and  in  the  ever-increasing  sale  ul  the 
journals  to  which  he  hired  himself,  he  bid  dc6ance  to  llw 
critics.  But  indeed  the  most  pedantic  of  his  reviewers  oem 
took  him  to  task  on  such  a  count;  the  pyrotechnist  of  blazing 
fiction  was  above  or  beneath  their  appreciation,  and  tbey  «rae 
content  to  look  on  opcomouibed  at  feau  which  laroured  o^ 
literary  legerdemain. 

Four  uf  the  most  notable   French  historical  romancer*  of  ilv 
century  are  singled  out  by  M.  Maigrun  as  obviously  iaapireJ  ^j 
Scolt.     As  bis  imitators,  three  out  of  the  four  were  conspicanihlj 
wanting   in    some   of   tbe   rarer  gifts    by    which   the  author  li 
'  Wavcrley  *    bewitched    the    world.     Balzuc    was    the    solittf] 
exception,  and  'The  Chouans'   make  us  almost  regret  that  be 
drifted    in   a   different  direction.      VVe   regret   and    yel  we  •« 
not  inclined  to  com|iUin,    for  the   author   of  the   bitter-tasting 
'  CoDiedie  llumaine'  is  unapproachable  in  bis  own  genre,     ^o 
one  was  a  more  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Scott  than  Victor  Hap»; 
as  a  youth  of  eighteen  he  had  been  lavish  of  praise,  though,  wilii 
all  the  vainglorious  confidence  of  a  gifted   young  genius,  bil 
praise  was  tempered  with  lUpercilinus  criticism.    The  apprentice 
resolved  to  show  the  maiter  how  the  thing  should   be  done,  aiwl 
decided  to  give  the  world  a  great  historical  novel,    tie  reooiOLtO 
the  austere   principles  of   the  classical   school,  and   recogniiol 
that  vivid  local  colour  and  lively  realism  are  indispensable.    A 
Jiterarj  democrat  and  revolutionist,  he  condtncended  to  coocetn 
himself  with  the  lower  bouryfoisif^  and   even  the  very  dregs  «f 
tbe  populace ;  be  is  free  to  an  artistic  fault  In  depicting  d>eif 
rude  manners  and  the  gross  licence  of  their  familiar  talk.    H« 
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U  brutally  outip/iken  where  S<v>tt  ii  Urtfullj  sug-jfestive.  Like 
Scott,  be  tiiul  mnrvetloufl  dramHlic  skill ;  and  same  of  the  scone* 
in  '  Notre-Diime'  are  as  powerful  as  any  in  *  Marion  Delorme,'  or 
*  Le  Roi  s'amDse.'  Bu(  Hugo  had  nnthing  nf  the  raconteur  ;  he 
is  for  ever  indulging  in  erudite  digression,  and  is  intolerably 
tiresome  when  he  mounts  his  hobbies.  Deginniog  with  the 
bufToonery  of  the  mock  papal  election,  he  drugs  not  the  episode 
to  inortlinate  lengtii.  Contrast  this  with  the  opening  of*  Quentio 
Durward,*  where  the  raw  Scottish  lad,  the  ancestor  of  all  the 
David  Balfonrs  of  later  days,  carries  us  at  once,  with  bis  light- 
bearled  prattle,  into  the  middle  of  (he  subject,  and  towards  the 
I  ionermoai  intimacy  of  the  gecr«-tive  personage  who  is  to  play 
'  the  principal  part.  Hugo  is  always  thinking  of  himself  first 
and   of  his  story  afterwards.      Unfortunately  for  bis  success,  be 

^  could  not  temper  his  learning  with  discretion,  and  he  had  a 
passion  for  archsology  and  Gothic  architecture,  as  well  as  tbe 
ambition  to  rival  Scott,  Brimful  of  accumulated  hook  lore, 
which  doubtless  does  bis  indirstry  great  credit,  he  inflicts  it 
Dpon    his   unfortunate    readers  in   relation    (o   everything  and 

I  nothing. 
Hngo  could  hardly  hare  hit  upon  a  more  fftscinating  mitf  em 
$cine  than  tbe  Paris  of  Lnuit  XI,  b»d  he  been  content  to  inbro* 
duce  its  pirturrsquenest  incidentally  ;  hut  he  has  used  it  to  give 
Qs  a  handbook  rather  than  a  romance.  We  have  heard  hint 
describe    the    decorations    of    the    ball    where    tbe    authorities 

^ received  the  I'lemish  envoys;  we  have  learned  much  about  the 
constitution  of  the  University  ;  and,  like  the  impatient  crowd,  we 
long  for  the  business  (o  go  Jorward.  VVben  the  story  once  gets 
started,  it  is  interesting ;  but  we  soon  discover  to  oar  sorrow  that 
tbe  prelude  is  but  the  first  of  endless  divagntlons.  We  are 
lectured  on  the  architecture  of  Nutre-Dame,  on  the  topography 
of  •  tbe  City,'  on  the  contenti  of  a  carefully-kept  commonplace 

I  book  :  even  Kavailhic,  the  assntsiti  of  a  diitant  future,  is 
dragged  in  by  the  bead  and  shoulders  as  text  for  a  commentary 
of  several  pages.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive  episode  is 
that  where  the  sujHTstitious  king,  with  tbe  physician  who 
dominated  him  through  tbe  terror  of  death,  pays  his  nactumat 
visit  to  tbe  Archdeacon  of  sinister  repute.  Vet  on  reflection 
we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  strong  impression  to  our 
recollections  of  the  Louis  of  *Quentin  Durwarij.*  Scott  in  his 
careless  study,  with  bis  unerring  iniigbt,  has  anticipated  in 
every  esseoliat  feature  the  picturesijue  and  elaborate  analysis 
of  Micbelet.  VVe  see  self-revealed  the  consummate  master  of 
statecraft,  the  man  of  the  future,  who  made  ruthless  war  on  the 
past,   and  consolidated  a  tottering  kingdom    on  tbe  shattered 
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wreck*  of  the  rpuiifility.  Wr  see  him  in  nil  liis  slrxne^' 
<rs{lirtions- — ftu  pert  tit  inns  an^I  sacrilegioui ;  tricking  tbe  V'i 
with  snphisirirs  ami  reservations,  while  mogt  voluble  ia  pnjff 
and  moHt  lavish  in  rows;  never  letting  dignity  or  araiia 
ioterfere  wilb  ttalecraft,  yei  never  IbrBetting  the  lAJurT 
insult,  which  wns  to  he  repaid  sooner  or  later  with  accamulai 
interest.  \V"e  Kre  the  tvriinl  »ho  surrounded  himself  nith 
tnnntraps  at  ['Icssis,  and  who  gloated  over  the  anguish  of  kis 

()risoniT3  in  the  infernal  CAges  of  Loches,  pla^iog  the  |tn>^- 
lumoured  host  to  the  hungry  Scottish  wanderer,  and  curinoito 
bear  his  rrutle  opinions  on  international  polities.  But  H^<t 
leaves  his  Louis  in  shadow.  The  King  come*  to  risil  tbc 
Archdeacon  anon}  mouslv,  and  even  after  we  have  asustrij  nt 
tlie  interview,  we  find  on  consideration  that  he  has  scaiwlv 
revealed  or  l)pti;aved  himself  tn  as.  We  se«  onlj  the  l«u 
sccondar}'  characteristics    that    obviously  dominated   him — tbc 

5;reed  of  the  gold   he  squanilered   for  political  objecla.  and  ilw 
car  of  death  with  future  retribution. 

In  ISiffi,  when  Scott  visited    Paria  o  second   time^  anotherof 
his  Hevfs  was  presented  to  him,»nd  Alfred  dc  Vign^'  came  wilh 
a  tribute  in  his  hand.     It  was  that  clever  piece  of  ulminiilt 
imitation  which  ran  rapidly  through  successive  editions  and  nt; 
•till  be  read  with  pleasure.      De  Vigny  had  the  poetic  tempers* 
menl,  hut  neither  the  patsionatc  fire  nor  the  learned  pre-oocnfw- 
tiong  of  Hugo.     He  set  himself  simply  to  write  a  romantic  ston, 
and  he  did  it  well.    The  fault  of '  Cinq-Mars  '  is  that  lUeimn^ini- 
tion  is  on  the  curb  throughout,  and  that  the  hook  Is  U*n  Aiw\\ 
copied  from  the  chronicles  of  the  [>eriod.      I'here  ts  little  ol  ttif 
purely  imaginary  by-play  which  gives  a  double  and  dompstir 
interest  to  such  novels  as  'Quenlin  Ourwanl '  nrwl  *01d  Nfortalitt.' 
In   'Cinq-Mars'   there    are    three    historical    perstmalitiefl — tb» 
King,  the  Cardinal,  and   M.  le  Grand — who  crush  nut  all  iht 
others.      The  favourite  is  as  feeble  of  will,  at  vacillating  in 
action,  as  the  master  who  sacrificed  hiui ;  and  everylbing  ceDiRS 
in  the  great  minister.     Vet  if  wc  compare  dc  Vigny's  elaltoraifd 
Cardinal    with    the     Richelieu    of    Dumas,    only    incidentally 
introduced,  it  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former.      Wc  do  not 
profess  to  say  which  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  truth,  hot 
the  miniater  of  Dumas  is  the  more  probable,  ac  he  is   iufiuitdT 
the    more    impressive.     Dumas   dashes    in,    Velazquez-Iike,  a 
Bismarck  of  the  day,  whose  ambitioni  were  aa  suiKrb  as  fail 
methods  were  remorseless.      There  is  nothing  petty  about  him: 
he  is   magnificent  even    in  his  atale  crimes.      De   V'igny  has 
towered  him  to  the  level  of  Duma*'  Maxarin,  an  intriguer  wtio 
turns  sycophant  and  liar  to  conciliate  the  maater  he 
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in  ptaoe  of  winning  bis  inbtruments  iiy   ^pnemsitv  anil  cun- 

iniUiiifr  th<^m  hy  bis  impcrinus  ^(^nius,  he  makes  bioisclf  their 

MCOmpIice    and    nut    infreqaendv    their    tool.       \'et    there    are 

■oenei  not  unworthy  nf  Scott — scenes  uf  no  <ir<linarv  power  and 

ofpuhos  tempered  bjr^rim  humour-~-as  when  the  King,un'lerthc 

nioitter's  iron  band,  consents  to  sacrifice  bis  dearest  friend  and 

tn  break   bis  most  solemn  pledges.     Conspiring  himself  against 

Llksl  inloleritble  supreinar}',  Louis   surpntMo  the   fiiithlessness  of 

lies  1  to  SlrafTord,  although  at  th«  very  moment  be  suffers 

pnupectively  the  pangs  of  undjing  remorse.     There  is  originality 

in  (ie  Vigtiji's  presentation  oi  son  £inineiice  Grif,  whom  Dumns, 

prihaps  discrcetir,  keeps  in  the  background.  Tor  I'cre  Josoph  is 

nJoimc    as    much    a    problem    as    the    Iron  Mask.      De    \  igny 

much,  and  we  believe  he  fxaggerated,  in   bringing  that 

'aniierious  counsellor  to   bend  orcr  the  Cardinal's  chair  with 

ibflilious  suggeBiions  cnforce<l   by  veiled   menace.      I\'re  Joseph 

irised    all    the    world    through    the  Cardinal,  but  wc    may 

sobt  if  be  terrorised  the  Cardinal  himself.      Lc  Gondi  seems 

ihore    truo    to    the    life,   and    in    the    part    he    ptays    we    have 

iBpressive  illustrations  i>f  the  loose  morals  and  wild  lii^nre  of 

die    time.      Wc    we    the    shnrt-sightcd    Coadjutor    of    Dumas' 

'  V'ingt  Ans  apres,'   in   his  hot  youth — an    incorrigible  duellist, 

vheo  daelling  was  punished  under  heavy  penalties,  and  always 

ready  lo   throw   the  detested    soutane  at  bis    heels.      Kvcn  the 

grave  legist  de  Thou — who,  by  the  way,  carries  bis  conceptions 

of  friendihip  to  theatrical   extravagance — is  induced,  as  mere 

matter  uf  cuurtesy,  to  make  one  iu  a  mortal  combat,     '  Cinq- 

.Mars'  is  ctTininly  an  exciting  and  consecutive  romance,  but, 

at    the   oDtset,  the  author  makes  a  tnistalce  of  which    neither 

Scfitt    nor    Dumas    was   ever  guilty:   like   Hugo,  he  keeps  us 

wftiling  impatiently  before  the  curtain  rises.     Doubtless  the  fate 

of  Urbaio  Grandler  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  conspiracy, 

but  tbe  details  of  the  mock  trial  and  the  martyrdom  are  tlrawn 

nut  to  an  aggrarating  length.    Scott  would  have  dealt  with  them 

briefly,  in  a  bare  suggestion  ol  horrors  and  abuses  that  would 

tutre  spoken  for  themselves. 

If  we  allu^le  to  the  '  Charles  IX  '  of  Prosper  Merimee,  it  » 
because  M.  Maigron  directs  special  atlculion  to  it,  with  almost 
anatioted  praise.  But  Merimee  never  professed  to  write  a 
novel  :  on  the  contrary,  be  modestly  says  be  merely  con- 
tributes a  romantic  sketch  to  the  uiuliifaritius  literature  uf  the 
St.  Bartholomew.  A  sparkling  and  original  study  it  is.  As  an 
hiftoriftii  be  takes  an  indepeodeDt  view  of  tbe  King's  conduct, 
addacing  strong  reasons  in  favour  of  his  theory,  ^s  a 
raoonteur   be   writes  in   the   happiest  st^le,  striking    the    sharp 
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liey-no(«  ia  the  opening  pages,  where  the  well-born  Hu^ewt, 
riding  tu  Paris  in  searcb  of  furtune,  like  Coconnas  or  Le  Mole, 
falls  among  the  jo%'ial  reftret  at  the  hostelry  and  Icaret  bit 
borsc  and  bis  golden  crowns  behind  him.  M^rim^  pobliiM 
his  'Chronicle'  in  1H29,  and  in  the  same  year  RaIkac  hroogbi 
nut  'The  Chouans.'  As  we  saiil,  we  aie  templed  to  Te|{Trt  tlul 
Balxac  did  not  persevere  in  that  r/eare.  His  is  a  historical  romsoce, 
purf^  and  undiltileil ;  for  that  searching  analysis  of  chinctcr 
which  was  instinctive  in  him  only  adds  lo  the  realism  of  tbf 
graphic  portraiture.  For  once  be  resisteti  the  besetting  van 
of  himself  and  his  brothers  in  the  craft:  he  avoids  irrelerail 
digression.  By  an  odd  coincidence,  in  '  Une  TenebmiK 
Affaire,'  which  immedintety  follows  *  The  Chounns'  in  tltr 
edition  of  bis  collected  works,  he  exp'tumls  the  rule  of  consdm- 
tious  writing  which  in  *  The  Chouans  *  be  happily  negUdcd. 
'The  picturesque  place  .  .  .  was  to  be  so  fatal  to  th«  persona^ 
of  this  drama  that  the  daty  of  an  historian  is  t<»  describe  it,' 
And  he  proceeds  tu  describe  the  forest  and  to  ]>emmbalale  its 
boundaries  as  if  he  were  drawing  up  minute  information  fcr 
an  estflte  agent.  We  do  not  se«  thv  necessity,  and  be  confoaiidi 
the  topographer  with  tho  novelist.  In  *  The  Chouans'  be 
describes,  no  doubt,  and  flcscribrs  in  detail ;  but  sach 
descriptions  are  essential  to  the  wild  story  of  partisan  WArfair, 
as  when  Mademoiselle  lie  V'erneuil  follows  her  savage  gniiie 
in  the  midnight  walk,  through  the  dark  Ubyrinth  of  deep 
lanes  and  embushed  patches  of  cultivation  which  enabled  tlir 
untrained  pfaiantry  to  set  the  disriplined  Ulcus  at  defiance. 
So  Scott,  in  following  the  flying  campaign*  of  Montrose,  dashes 
in  all  the  grand  scenery  of  wood  and  water  which  gave  the 
Highlanders  their  fields  of  victory  before  they  trod  the  sable 
scafTulds.  In  'The  Chouans,'  iiiyslery  is  admirably  maintaionl 
throughout.  The  Gars  pla^s  his  part  in  inscrutable  disguise* 
under  the  keen  eyes  of  Corentin,  and  both  are  represcntatife 
types.  From  the  Brst  our  curiosity  is  exciteil  as  to  the 
Parisian  beauty,  nor  is  it  satisBed  till  dose  upon  the  fioish. 
The  local  characters  fall  in  hnrmoniouslv  with  the  glooiOT 
surroundings  of  the  sombre  landscapes  and  the  ruthless  mu. 
The  cynicism  of  the  author  bos  full  scope,  though  conEaed  lo 
the  strictest  historical  veracity.  I'he  rude  Breton  teigutvrtf 
ready  for  any  deed  of  bbMKi,  are  self-seekers  first  and  patricris 
afterwards :  tbey  look  to  rewards  rather  than  honour  or 
loyalty.  The  daring  smuggler,  who  has  called  hundreds  of  bis 
contrabandists  to  arms,  is  ready  to  rat  to  the  Kepublic  unless  be 
is  liheially  paiil  in  advance.  It  is  tlif  same  with  nil,  even 
with  the  patriotic  priest,  whose  fervid  appeals  are  inspired  hj 
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tiont  of  a  biihopric.  As  for  tbc  peasants,  bred  in 
T  and  ignunince,  they  are  scarcely  above  tbt'  lercl  of  the 
wolres  wbosc  skins  ihcy  wear,  and  liicy  bavc  rid  thcmiiilvcs  iif 
wtf  lingering  bumanity  in  tbc  belief  that  they  arc  waging  a 
boJv  war.  The  crafty  Pille-Miche  is  a  Breton  Rob  Roy; 
Alarrhe-k-Terre  ii  a  Breton  *  Dug-ald  creature.' 

Xutliing  in  the  bm>k  ia  more  imprcMire,  historically  or 
inislically,  than  the  contrast  between  the  Bretons  anil  the  Bleus. 
Tilt  !ight-heart*d  sohiiers^  who  have  slntnl  ihe  siege  of  Mayenre, 
«r»  at  least  as  reckless  of  their  lives  as  their  opponents. 
iJat  while  the  Breton,  like  the  cornered  wolf,  accepts  the 
ioeritable  witb  sioHd  resignation,  the  Bleu  faces  danger  with 
fr«e-thinking  gaiety.  The  wits  of  the  regiment  are  nevnr 
more  chtrfrftil  or  more  profanely  trivial  in  their  talk  than  when 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  Unseen.  Thev  have  cultivated  the 
babit  of  taking  life  as  a  farce,  ami  are  as  sceptical  as  ibeir 
enemies  are  tnperstitious.  As  for  ihc  Commandant  Hulot,  the 
Marshal  of  *  La  Couiine  Bette/  he  is  the  French  counterpart  of 
Dogald  Dalgetty,  and  scarcely  inferior.  As  loose  of  speech  as 
his  protntvpe  was  precise  and  pedantic,  be  fires  the  courage  of 
bis  soldiers  by  appealing  to  them  with  the  ribaldry  of  the 
nuks,  In  the  must  perilous  situations  his  curt  orders  are 
ncbed  in  broad  barrack-room  slang,  and  they  arc  responded 
ia  a  spirit  of  disciplined  camarailerie.  The  rough-spoken 
eteraa  is  ao  gentleman  :  he  represents  the  revolt  against  ibe 
Tvfioement  of  the  tiobietse.  Nevertheless  he  Is  the  soul  ul 
auldierly  lionour :  he  is  ready  to  break  his  career  as  he  breaks 
bis  cherished  sword,  at  the  dictation  of  a  woman,  wbcn 
<jverridden  by  dishonourable  orders  from  headquarters. 
Throughout  *The  Cbuuans'  ibe  characters  consistently  explain 
ibemselvc*,  and  the  action  never  flags.  As  we  follow  the  deve- 
lopment with  ever- increasing  excitement,  we  receive  indelible 
impressions  of  the  exctrpiional  conditions  and  dramatic  epis<Kles 
of  a  war  that  came  near  changing  the  future  of  France. 

AU  these  followers  ol  Scott  were  men  of  a  single  book,  so  far  as 
the  historical  romance  is  concerned.  .411  bad  caught  the  breez« 
of  popular  favour,  and  it  seems  strange  that  no  one  of  tbcm  was 
eoconraged  to  follow  up  a  first  success.  It  is  true  that  Hugo, 
many  years  afterwards  and  when  in  the  height  of  his  fame, 
reverted  to  his  earlier  method,  in  '  Qoatre-vingt-lreizc,*  which 
both  in  constructive  skill  and  profound  dramatic  force  makes 
long  strides  in  advance  of  the  immature  *  Notre-Dame.'  But 
that  was  a  mere  interlude  in  bis  career.  Very  different  was  it 
with  Dumas,  who  came  with  a  rush  nearly  twenty  years  after 
Cbe  rest.  In  his  own  opinion,  he  was  superior  to  anv  of  them  ; 
Vol.  190.— Ab.  :t80.  i  r 
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Anecdote  indimlet  the  man.  Ht;  trat  sealed  nt  «  recv 
sofa  b_v  the  lide  of  Victor  tiago,  when  he  was  asked  tn  tnakas 
little  room  for  Lady  Palmerslon.  He  drew  aside,  to*ik  mit 
his  watch,  iind  siilemnl}'  requetted  her  to  nute  the  hoar.  She 
did  so,  wiih  some  natural  surprise.  *  Remcinber/  mai 
Alexandre,  '  thnt  at  this  hoar  you  touk  your  seat  betwen 
Dumns  and  V'itior  Hu^.'  We  may  smile,  but  we  cannot 
wonder.  Dumas  was  notoriouity  dcTOured  by  vaaity^  and  a  less 
tropical  tempemmrnt  might  hare  been  intoxioBle<]  by  iht 
triumphs  he  ac:faieve<l,  the  incense  he  inhaled,  and  tbe  foUin 
which  were  not  only  tolerated,  but  encouraged,  in  the  ipoiW 
child  ofthpffuillt'ton.  VVhen  he  was  in  fashion,  tbe  enlhuaiuo 
for  him  be^^unc  a  freosy  ;  but  this  was  not  so  at  first.  It  mi^t 
bare  been  supposed  that  such  a  genius,  or  such  a  knack,  woold 
have  taken  the  world  by  storm,  a*  Scott  won  celebrity  at  unoe 
with  bis  '  \Va%'erley,'  or  as  B\ron  woke  one  morning  lo  fiad 
bimself  famous.  It  was  not  so  with  Dumas.  Clever,  ambitioW' 
to  rxttttf  aastdooQa  in  bis  court  to  (be  fmt  aad  the  inllucntttJ, 
be  oeieitbelcts  ntade  but  wearisoow  pcogrrM  till  bis  grand  bit 
OB  tbe  sUg^  with  *  Henri  III.'  He  h^  writleo  alory  a/tsr 
aUwy,  but  bad  failed  to  attract  any  BttentioD  till  bis  pojmlaniy 
at  a  dnjDatist  was  assucri.  Tbe  fact  was  thai  bis  ambitioiu 
bad  beva  eoBcmtratrd  ao  ibe  stk|^,  and  tbe  earlr  Dorels  were 
ibruwa  off  aa  pot-U>ilers,  tfaooffa  one  ur  two,  like  tbe  *  Cberalier 
d'HariMtal,'  sbow  sncne  of  his  awM  eAcctire  work.  He  bad 
Icwlmi  frvand  wttb  bis  '  Isabel  de  Bavinv.'  a  book  which  M. 
rkkl  Mafably  calli  typical,  for  il  ia  matter  4f 
tl«l  M.  Baloa,  thai  shnead  man  of  beauieaa,  aboaU 
haw  MiaiiNJ  it  Km-  tbe  ■  Rer^  des  Dnu  MoodoL*  Had  it 
■fytawJ  wWa  Dmbbs  waa  aimaily  raaoiag^  his  lUMrel 
waaaftaliij.  «v  thnmU  Wi*  «at4  eosMiatly  tbaC  it  wai  the 
■aak  «f  MaiMec  aW  tb»  MBfaaliaiL  -— 

Altor^kiiiaatheA giwafcyat— ^DaMi  failed  wiih 

Ma  *Paa<'irBitnV  a»<  ■aaagi  bjgaa  ia  faafc  aakaoce  at  hi* 
■iecR.  Hia  am  nmrnw  faJ  gma  Mm  Ar  |iaaJit.al  habiia  of  his 
mamm  CWum;  Wknil  a  pMiriaa  la  kcap  af^  aad  tha  recaipts 
««*  iiiliaiii^  Uk*  «(»«k  «bM  i^itaady  infonMd  by 
■be  mir  ti  Aa  kamt  Baaal  vaa  a  disappmat- 
m  kW  bum  I  an  «m  dfaaatcA     Bat  be  calUed 

a  paab  bia  Cortaae* 
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la^ed  out  as  tbe  foremost  of  fruilletonutet ;  or  bow  brief  was 
ibe  period  of  hit  pbcnomenal  activilj  before  the  meUncholj 
iclipse,  Agsin  wv  iiicvitablr  contrMt  bim  wild  Scott.  Scott 
wu  a  man  uf  m(--tbndical  babiis,  with  a  lifelong  devulioa  tu  tbe 
ftndles  whicb  he  was  to  turn  to  tucb  woDdcrful  account,  Dunaat 
biDP  lo  Paris  3  balf-etlucateiJ  joutb,  and  plunged  at  once  inloitt 
liuipatious,  so  far  as  narrow  means  would  permit.  Scott  bunt 
ipoD  the  world  witb  '  Wartrlej,'  and,  making  a  great  repula- 
tioa  at  one  startling  stroke,  paved  the  wa^'  ior  a  succession  of 
trimnphs,  Dumas,  regartlnt  as  a  failure  or  a  mudincritv,  tw>k  a 
fmh  start,  contending  nith  the  sense  of  diicouragement  as 
vill  as  the  indifference  of  editors  and  publishers. 

What  is  more,  n-lien  Dumas  set  to  work  in  earnest,  the  most 
Bmetbodical  of  men  made  bis  novels  a  pure  matter  of  business. 
Aotbon^  Triillnpe  never  paid  more  attention  to  tbe  main  cbance. 
Soott,  like  Fielding  and  Siiitdleit,  like  Chsrlotle  Rronte  nnd 
Ceorge  Lliot,  wrote  from  inspiration  ;  these  writers  coocentrated 
llietr  alieDtioo  on  their  work  from  the  esthetic  point  of  view^ 
dioogh  b^  no  means  iadifTereDt  to  utcimaCe  profit.  Duma*, 
tinbilious  as  he  was,  was  tbe  most  sublime  of  pennj-a-liners;  a 
glorified  scribbler,  who  lived  from  band  to  mouth,  seeking  lo- 
eotnbiae  tbe  maximum  of  gain  witb  tbe  minimum  of  labour, 
iie  even  condesnendeil  to  sharp  practice.  Hu  bargaini<d  with 
bii  editors  for  so  much  a  line,  though  the  price  was  paid  in 
fnac*.  and  not  in  sous.  Hence  the  Ah't,  tbe  O's,  and  tbe 
Crjtf  Lien'%  which  are  continually  ititerpidnted,  with  a  line  to 
esch.  Tbe  tAciturn  Grimaud  was  a  lucrative  invention,  for 
rimaud  in  bis  roie  ou\y  speaks  in  moDosyllables.  Grimaud 
n  unnniiced  through  *  Le«  Trois  Mousquctaires,'  but  in  the 
lequel  tbe  limg-sulfering  editor  lost  patience,  lie  might  as 
reJl  have  waited,  for  '  V'ingt  Ans  apres  *  was  nearlj-  at  an 
nd.  However,  he  sent  tbe  author  a  note  of  remonstrance, 
ajing  that  Grimaud  must  either  be  silenced  or  speak  to  more 
>Drpose,  Dumas  was  disgusted,  but  killed  bim  on  the  spoL 
t  was  for  a  ditTereot  reasun  that  Trollnpe  disposed  n{  Mrs. 
>oudie,  on  overhearing  the  talk  of  two  Cambridge  under- 
Taduatcs. 

Domas  was  not  onlj  iDclioed  to  'SCamp  bis  work^  redtleu 
t  tbe  reputation  which  gratifipd  his  vanilj,  but  he  was  the 
erest  creature  of  impulse.  His  ni-gro  blood  came  out  in 
be  gorgeous  Oriental  colouring  of  romances  like  *  Monte 
^hristo,'  am)  in  tbe  freaks  in  which  he  indulged  regardless  of 
narquenccs.  In  order  to  accept  the  missitm  to  Algi-ria,  be 
oke  seven  engagements  with  as  manv  journals.  As  be  killed 
xrimand  because  Grimaud    ceased   to  pav,    so  a  fancy    fnr    a 
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flying  trip  to  C bateau* Tbicrrj  induced  htm,  as  be  conEeued, 
to  put  an  end  to  Porthos,  though  he  was  alill  in  the  prtM 
of  lif«.  The  cad  ui'  tbu  giant  came  naturally  enough  tin 
be  was  crushed  under  tailing  rocks  in  the  cavern,  btl 
Dumas,  cbarBCtcrislicalty,  was  loath  tg  let  him  go  wlthoDttin 
melodramatic  and  improbable  premonitions  which  catne  ia 
profilnbtv  as  'copjf.'  They  obviously  injure  the  episode,  but 
they  meant  money  which  would  be  uneful  for  the  little  (rip. 
V^'e  must  take  Dumas  as  be  is,  with  the  blemishes  as  n-ell  u 
the  beauties,  and  perhaps  the  lormer  excite  our  admiration  erea 
more  than  the  latter.  He  is  thoughtless  of  the  luture  ia  his 
novels  88  in  his  habits,  and  when  shaping  out  an  cfiectire 
situation  he  seldom  considers  the  cre<ltble.  '  The  value  of  tbr 
Spada  treasure  was  really  moderate,  and  Dumas  acttttll; 
appraises  it.  Monte  Cbrisio  breaks  all  bounds  as  the  prodi^ 
millionaire,  and  nfti-r  scattering  money  broadcast  with  botii 
bands,  he  devises  by  will  about  (our  times  bis  ori^jiul 
capital.  The  author  had  so  far  committed  himself  that  be 
could  not  retract,  or  more  probably  he  had  forgotten  llN 
beginning  of  the  story.  S«t  his  instinct  fur  immediate  iligt 
effect  makes  him  keep  his  leading  personages  to  the  Iniut,  itst 
then  be  is  sure  of  suttaiuiag  the  enthusiasm  of  the  galltiy. 
Portbos,  after  bis  ejuy  life  at  Rrarieux,  must  have  ridden  st 
least  eighteen  or  twenty  stone.  The  astute  Aramis  has  to  lesil 
a  flving  courier  from  Vanoes  to  Paris  with  news  of  sopreiu 
importance,  and  the  rara  is  against  time  and  d'Artagnau,  «1ki 
*  will  run  it  on  hit  legs  if  his  horse  fails  him.'  For  liii 
messeogcr,  Aramis  pitches  on  the  corpulent  and  short-winded 
Portbos.  The  hero  wins,  but  he  marks  the  route  he  takes  with 
dying  horses,  and  reai'hes  the  goal  in  such  dramatic  prostntipo 
that  the  boots  must  be  slit  from  his  swollen  legs  as  he  linb 
into  stertorous  slumber.  A  stroke  of  a]>optexy,  or  the  ptematsn 
collapse  of  that  titanic  strength,  and  the  fateful  mess^  to 
Fouqu^  had  miscarried. 

VVith  Dumas*  way  of  writing,  such  flaws  were  joeritabk 
When  wc  remember  how  the  nuvels  were  dashed  ofT,  we  na 
only  marvel  at  their  completeness  and  consistency.  '  .Moste 
Cbristo,'  though  a  blaze  of  fantastic  p^rotechny,  was  in  Mne 
measure  historical,  for  it  deals  episodically  with  the  incidenti 
of  the  Hundred  Days.  The  picturc»rjuc  name  and  aspect  ufllw 
rocky  island  had  struck  the  author's  fancy  when  yachting  \A 
the  Tuscan  coast  with  the  sons  of  Prince  Jerome:.  Wbsl 
suggested  the  *  Musketeers'  wc  know  not,  save  that  Dumas  ttsd 
already  put  '  Henri  111  '  on  tbe  stage,  and  bad  made  bis  protfi 
in   the  telling  reproduction   of  tbe  manners  and   talk  of  tbs 
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prrioil.  Il9  transcendent  success  surpnss(!<l  his  most  extravagant 
expectations.  The  tone  exactly  bit  (be  Pnritian  tiiste.  Kacb 
momiog  the  twuUvariiier  could  indulge  himself  with  a  scrap  of 
such  melodrama  as  ran  into  fire  acts  nt  the  Porte  St.  Martin. 
Ii  WR*  a  taste  that  grew,  like  the  tipping  of  absinthe,  till  it 
became  a  cmving.  The  natiunn.!  predilection  for  vanities  and 
vices  was  grntitied,  and  the  national  pride  was  Hatterp<]  and 
befooled.  J'he  vivfurt  of  tbv  Cafe  Anglais  and  the  Maison 
Uoree,  tbe  correct  duellists  of  ibe  Buis  de  Boulogne  and 
Vincennes^  saw  heroic  prototypes  in  the  martial  swaggerers  of 
tbe  flotel  de  Trevillc,  wlio  cracked  Hasks  of  wine  b^  tbe  dozen, 
and  risked  tbeir  careless  lives  for  a  bagatelle.  Their  qualities 
were  all  transcendental.  Each  man  of  any  note  wn%  a  master 
of  subtle  sword-plav  ;  what  would  have  happened  if  Dumas* 
favourite  heroes  had  been  pitted  against  each  other  in  fair 
figbl  majr  well  be  subject  of  speculation.  *  Les  Quarante- 
Cinq'  is  essentially'  a  duelling  rf)mance.  If  the  King  and 
his  jester,  with  Busst  and  Saint  Loc,  had  been  set  to  fight  a 
main,  would  llieir  unparalleled  skill  hare  made  thpm  practically 
invulnerable,  or  would  thej'  have  ended  like  the  Kilkenny 
cats?  Dumas*  favourite  Frenchmen  have  their  weaknesses, 
but  they  are  models  of  loose  chivalry  according  to  tbeir  lights. 
Wc  feel  that  Bu&sy  is  in  an  embarrassing  position  when  the 
Comte  de  Monsnrcau  gives  him  proof*  of  a  brotherly  friendship 
that  was  rare  in  that  self-seeking  Court.  But  the  path  of 
honour  is  plain:  hia  duty  is  to  bis  paramour,  and  he  is 
honourably  ungrateful  to  the  husband  be  betrays  In  fact  the 
morality  is  thoroughly  Gallic.  Young  d'Artagnan,in  one  of  his 
rare  moments  nf  reflection,  contrasts  his  frenzied  passion  for 
the  fiendish  Milodi  with  bis  '  pure  love*  for  Madame  Bonacieux 
— who  was  a  married  woman.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
feuUirti'nijite  p.indere<l  seductively  to  patriotic  prejudices.  At 
that  time  the  lilngUshman  was  jierhaps  even  more  unpopular  with 
the  mob  of  Paris  than  now  ;  for  lung  afterwards  the  Ai^lait  poor 
rire  grinned  on  us  from  every  print-shop  in  tbe  Rue  Riroli. 
In  tbe  '  luipressiuns  de  Voyage,'  when  tbe  traveller  tells  bis 
very  best  stories  it  is  always  an  English  eccentric  who  plays 
the  ridiculous  rdle ;  and  when  Athos,  in  despondent  mood, 
contemplates  the  relief  of  suicide,  he  says  be  will  clialleoge 
three  of  tbe  Cardinal's  Guards, or  six  Knglishmen.  In  England 
it  was  a  popular  article  of  faitb  that  one  Briton  could  '  lick  three 
frog-eaters  * ;  so,  after  all,  Dumas  was  only  turning  the  tables. 

When  '  Tbe  Musketeers  '  had  taken  Paris  by  storm,  Dumas, 
like  the  author  of  the  *  Coinedic,'  came  to  a  magnificent  resolo- 
tioD.     He  resolved  to  write  tbe  romantic  history  of  the  later 
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ValuU  and  tliv  BourlxmB.  Tb«  materids  read;  to  his  hand  «m 
such  scraps  ol'  knowledge  as  be  KkcI  picked  up  for  bis  dnnaiic 
purposes,  and  the  fruits  of  some  desultory  reading  as  a  c)<-ik  in 
tho  library  of  the  Paliis  Rojat.  He  gathered  mure  as  be  wnt 
alung,  fur  on  occasion  be  was  capable  nf  bursts  of  drudgnr. 
Nothing  is  more  noteworthy  than  the  adaiirablc  skill  *itb 
which  he  *  conveys '  whole  png'es  from  musty  memoirs,  trsju* 
posing  them  almost  beyond  reci»^nit)>>n  with  a  slight  traosfatinQ 
ofonluaraiid  6re.  Hisd'Artagnan  is  thed'Artagnan  of  Coartili 
cl«  8andra8 ;  his  Mazario  is  transferred  bmltly  from  the  tune 
book  :  aod  yet  they  are  idealised  without  ceasing  to  be  portrait*. 
In  the  scries,  rapidly  llirowo  ofT.  he  observes  no  chroDoIoginl 
sequence.  The"  Chevalier  d<*  la  Miiison  Rouge,'  for  example,  tsA. 
the  '  Mi;muir<.-s  d'uo  Mcdcciii '  came  between  '  La  Keine  Mi 
and  'La  Dame  de  Monsoreau.'  System  of  any  sort  is  absoli 
antipathetic  tn  Dumas,  and  he  indulges  eacb  passing  « 
to  his  own  satisfaction  and  onr  delight. 

Vet  the  more  we  marvel  at  his  methods,  the  more  wp  adm1 
the  work.  Writing  almost  at  bapbaxaix),  he  has  thrown  ol 
slury  of  this  period  tn  which  many  who  rannot  read  r 
the  glowing  pages  of  Michelet  arc  indebted  for  all  their  ki 
ledge.  Dumas  excels  in  portraiture:  he  surpasses  btmself 
dialogue.  If  Scott  stood  sponsor  to  the  works  of  Hanke, 
suspect  Dumas  may  c)»im  the  paternity  of  many  a  tbnuj 
and  ponderous  piece  of  history.  As  in  Scott's  case,  it  w 
accident  that  made  bim  strike  the  vein  he  worked  with 
success,  first  uiion  the  stage  and  afterwards  in  the  feuiy 
One  duy,  turning  the  pages  of  Anquetil  in  a  libran',  be  wsi 
•track  with  an  incident  ia  the  life  of  Henry  of  Gnise.  It 
SBggested  his  ptay  of  '  Henri  111,'  and  originated  the  long  galkn 
of  portraiture,  from  Marguerite  of  Valois  to  Marie  Antoinette. 
The  portraiture  is  alinnil  exhaustive,  and  yet  in  the  selertiwa 
there  arc  evidences  of  caprice.  Some  of  tbc  most  romaiitif 
figures  arc  barely  outlined:  Crillon  is  merely  brought  in 
incidentally,  aod  we  doubt  if  Biron  is  mentioned  at  alt. 
The  explanation  probably  is  that,  though  brave,  they  were  bat 
'copper  captains.'  Considering  his  light  literary  eqaipmeati 
ami  his  careless  habits  of  scribbling,  Dumas  shows  instiDctij~ 
skill  not  only  in  his  development  of  character,  but  in  bis  choil 

The  Gascon  is  a  favourite  type  iu  Dumas,  sometimes  braie. 
sometimes  cowardly,  always  a  blusterer,  but  shrewd  and  srif- 
seeking  as  the  proverbial  Scot.  D'Artagnnn  liegins  as  the 
hot-headed  boy  who  challenges  the  three  famous  swMriUniMi*"' 
the  Hotel  dc  Trpville,  with  the  almost  certain  aasorar 
ending  his  career  prematurely.      It  a   an    evil  cbar 
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pkine  be  bu  determined  to  plav.  \Vitb  expeiieiuv  sad  d>»- 
■llastnnmont  he  matures  into  tlie  shrewd  veterftD  oi  ionmatt, 
wb»  '  tiluti* '  the  anxious  Miunrin  as  matter  uf  T^'^'^'^'Ha, 
bat  wbo  nerertbeless  unbuckles  his  sword  mad  AMlIf 
breaks  his  heart  when  he  finds  a  muter  in  ibe  iaipcfioas 
boT-mooarcb.  iVognret  d'£j>rrnoo,  oa  tbe  otb«r  bsod,  is  the 
•outhem  idventurer,  with  an  insatiate  greed  for  i^ld  aod  bnt 
smull  courage  to  back  his  conning:.  Vet  the  d'Eperooa  of  Uw 
'  Qu«n(nle-(,'in<t,*  ^own  confident  with  succvisrul  supplaWH, 
with  bis  'pcrfandions'  and  bis  atrs  of  Matutnoro.  is  the  saaw 
with  the  mifjnon  oi  the  Dame  de  Munsorcaa,  roskioK  B>fsUlil 
fn*t«s  with  tbe  consecrated  sword,  while  shirking  tbe  duel  with 
Boss^  bjr  a  midnight  murder.  Nor  is  the  traasrartoatioa  of 
Atho«  unnatural,  though  it  suggests  probtems  for  ps^cbolifgisls  ; 
for  there  are  scenes  where  Dumas  takes  lil'c  verv  seriouilt,  witb 
tbe  iQspifikiioa  of  a  Balzac.  I'he  misogynist  bat  brea  MwkiM 
oblivion  in  ibe  brnwli  and  debauches  of  which  all  tbe  time  hm 
is  bcutily  ashameil.  He  casts  olF  tbe  cuimss,  takes  leftre  of  hia 
redile«s  comrades,  is  sobered  bj  the  rrsponsi  hi  lilies  of  pat^raitr, 
aad  btwromes  a  model  father  and  seiyneur.  The  revolalioa  was 
cotnplett!,  and  tbe  reactiim  was  conscunentiv  rapid.  Nothing 
more  pri>hahle  than  that  the  Comie  dc  la  Fi^re,  rchabililatnl  io 
bis  own  esteem,  of  stainless  repute,  and  the  soul  of  bunonrr 
sboald  have  imposed  on  the  maslerfol  ;oune  King  when  be 
reproached  him  with  a  breach  of  faitb.  Had  Louis  Ixwn 
familiar  with  the  musketeer's  past,  tbe  inteririew  might  have 
ended  more  to  his  advantage.  Nor,  reading  between  tbe  liot^ 
and  remrtnbvringthe  incati-ulnble  issues  of  the  immediRl)<  future, 
can  we  recall  a  more  powerful  scene  than  that  of  Mazarin'a  death- 
bed. He  must  part  with  the  millions  which  lie  heavy  on  bis 
soal,  bat  the  ruling  passion  is  still  strong  in  death — the  ingrained 
avarice  of  a  grasping  life  which  makes  him  cling  to  his  gains. 
He  draws  each  breath  with  pain;  yet  bis  avaricious  spirit 
rebels  against  tbe  testament  by  which  be  makes  the  King  sole 
legatee.  Mi-anwbi1e  llie  cynical  Colbrrt  stands  chuckling  bi*hind 
tbe  curtaioi — untouched,  with  all  bis  sagacity,  by  that  les*oa  v( 
(be  vanity  of  ambilion. 

Scott's  romance,  in  its  all-embracing  sympathy,  brings  us 
into  touch  with  all  classes  uf  society.  In  *  Iv^nboe,'  Gurtb  and 
Wainba  give  voice  to  the  sorrows  of  the  serf,  and  the  high>bom 
Cedric  is  eloquent  on  the  griefs  of  tbe  oppressed  Saxon,  lu 
*  Queolin  Durward '  the  case  of  tbe  turbulent  Liegeols  is  fairly 
set  oDL  But  Dumas  as  romancer,  whether  wittingly  or  not,  i 
eaters  ao  entirely  into  tbe  spirit  of  the  Court  as  to  ignore  tho 
taflerings  of  tbe  miserable  commons  and  tbe  abuses  which  pr«-^ 
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cipitsled  the  ReTolutjon.  He  lauds  tbe  free-handed  genmnty 
of  Richelieu,  as  he  satirises  the  meannpss  of  Mnzsrin  ;  liat  bolk 
the  CardiimU,  liLe  uur  WoUey,  ciiew  iheir  prinrclv  revenurs 
from  a  ihatnclt-ss  accumulation  of  benefices  and  sioecares,  Hr 
engages  our  tympalhies  for  the  magnifirent  Fouqort,  (be 
Augustan  patron  of  letters  in  aa  iron  age;  jet  Fouquet  bid 
amaasod  the  fununc  which  be  was  forced  to  disgorge  b;  the 
rothle&s  exaction  of  taxes  which  should  hare  gone  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Slate.  Sume  of  the  liaits  of  conduct  wiih  which 
Dumas  credits  hini  arc  suhlime,  hut  the  author  f»nnot  make  as 
feel  that  his  retribution  was  unmerited. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  of  all  Dumas'  portrait*  is  thai  f>t 
the  hero  of  the  *  Henriadr,'  who  is  rroll^'  the  central  6gure  ii 
the  three  most  striking  novels.  All  the  intrigue  revolves  aroand 
the  Rt-arnais,  all  the  interrst  is  concentrated  nn  bim ;  it  is 
unfortunate  that  we  know  his  future,  for  otherwise  the  excitement 
would  be  intense.  'I'hat  is  the  fatal  flaw  in  most  historiad 
ntmance,  when  purely'  historical,  nnd  it  was  a  mistake  which 
Scott  alwa J s avoided.  Hut  Duoins' jouth  of  Dcstin;  isacleverlr 
devised  psychological  enigma,  which  even  the  most  penetrating 
intelligences  cnnnol  read.  Sopposetl  to  be  protected  hy  saper- 
nacnrai  powers,  though  powerless  himself,  he  is  a  perpetosl 
terror  to  the  most  powerful.  The  b^te  noire  of  the  uascnipaloBf 
Catherine,  he  is  detested  hy  the  Ciuises,  proscrit>ed  by  the  League, 
and  reasonably  mistrusted  hy  the  fighting  Huguenots.  The 
capricious  favour  of  the  insane  King  onlj  aggravates  bis  perils. 
He  is  still  an  enigma  to  ibe  wife  of  bis  bosom,  whom  be  has 
taken  to  his  inmost  p<ditica]  confidence,  when  Chicot  comes  to 
the  Court  of  Navarre  on  bis  scabreux  mission.  '  It  is  impocsible 
10  say  what  the  King  knows  or  does  not  know/  dryly  remarks 
Alarguorile  to  the  envoy.  Even  bis  courage  is  of  that  enig- 
matical quality  which  is  with  difficulty  to  be  distinguished 
from  cowardice.  'No,  never  did  1  see  such  a  coward  as  tob, 
sire/  exclaims  Cbicot,  when  in  a  triumph  of  spirit  over 
nerves  the  King  had  led  the  way  at  the  storm  of  Cahors. 
Politic  in  everything  except  bis  fleeting  but  passionate  amonrs, 
at  least  as  loose  in  his  principles  a>  in  his  loves,  from  the  time 
be  was  treading  among  pitfalls  at  the  Louvre,  with  the  foot  and 
head  of  the  izard-hunter  of  the  Pyrenees,  we  are  watching 
the  natural  development  of  the  man  wbu  freely  forgave  bis 
enemies  when  it  suited  his  purpose  and  lightly  risked  eternal 
salvation  to  win  a  crown.  The  portrait  is  etched  in  with  vitriol, 
though  it  seems  lightsome  as  a  figure  by  Fragonard. 

Dumas  was  no  saint,  but  emphatically  a  Frenchman  of  bis 
World,  yet  in  all  his  novels  he  compares  very  favourably  with 
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tht  epicene  ant)  sensuous  novelists  of  tlie  latest  ichooU.  He 
bu  Done  nf  the  cnnrseness  n(  Paul  de  Knelt.  Perhnps,  when 
making  up  his  last  accounts,  be  could  scarcely,  like  Scolt,  have 
Mid  conscteotiously  that  he  bad  never  written  a  line  he  regretted. 
Yet  on  the  whnic  be  does  not  go  much  farther  than  Thackeray 
aspired  to  j^o,  when  he  wished  that  the  cnnventinnalities  or  the 
prudery  of  English  opinion  would  permit  bini  to  paint  men  as 
ihey  are.  In  France  the  novelist  hns  far  wider  licence,  and 
Dumas  did  not  abuse  it.  The  epochs  be  dealt  witb  were  at 
least  as  loose  as  any  thai  bad  gone  before  or  that  came  after. 
Any  verarious  picture  of  the  mnnners  of  the  time  must  be  in 
the  st\le  of  a  Granimont,  a  Casanova,  or  a  Louvct.  Amours 
and  political  intrigue  gave  the  ze^t  to  life,  and  it  was  hard  to 
lay  which  was  the  more  serious  business.  Of  all  the  seven 
tacrameots,  that  of  marriage  was  held  in  most  ctmtcmpt. 
Dthellos  were  rare,  and  exhibitions  of  jealousy  were  in  the 
Worst  possible  taste.  That  Henry  of  Navarre  should  close  bis 
eyes  to  the  occupants  of  his  wife's  famous  rtoset  was  alt  in  tbc 
rms  of  their  compart.  But  Coconnas  parades  his  good  fortune 
bout  the  Court  as  the  notorious  paramour  and  paid  proie't/i  of 
ladnme  de  Nevers,  and  de  Carmaoges  ran  boast  of  the  favours 
f  the  Duchess  de  Montespan,  the  cotd-heailed  Cgeria  of  the 
ue.  Both  these  eialied  ladies  were  much  in  evitlence,  and 
e  may  be  sure  they  were  the  talk  of  the  gossip-lnving  court, 
heir  husbands  and  brothers  bud  any  number  of  da^^ers  at  their 
isposal ;  but,  contemptuous  of  the  law  as  tiicy  were,  they  con- 
nned  to  the  sentiments  of  society.  A  rival  might  be  dangerous, 
at  seldom  a  husband.  Jealousy  had  fpm«  out  of  dote,  with  the 
ild  Proven^l  legends  of  the  troubadour.  In  those  days,  to 
at  it  bluntly,  it  was  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  keep  gentlemen, 
nd  the  Dunaes  descended  on  their  impecunious  cavaliers  in 
elcome  showers  of  gold.  Aram  is,  when  he  exchanged  the  cuirass 
for  the  cassock — Aramis,  who  was  to  become  bead  of  tbe  pious 
ropagaadists  of  the  Jesuits,  had  been  living  on  the  bounties  of 
e  ladies  of  ibe  Fronde.  The  superb  Porlhos,  fitting  himself  out 
T  thf  Rwhelle  campaign,  turns  tbe  screw  like  a  Jewish  usurer 
■n  the  wife  of  the  j/ntcttrnir.  The  only  moral  law  in  force,  and 
it  was  enforced  by  self-interest,  was  that  which  secured  the  King 
his  rights  of  free  vhierie.  All  that  polite  immorality  Dumas 
tas  described  for  as,  with  a  truth  that  leaves  nothing  to  desire, 
riib  the  verve  that  is  eiceptionally  bis  own,  and  with  a  delicacy 
re  should  not  hare  expected.  VVhen  we  think  of  the  opportu- 
tities  for  tcabreax  scenes  and  provocative  colouring,  we  are 
maxed  at  his  sobrielv  and  self-restraint. 
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SO  much  new  light  has  been  thrown  by  recent  publicatinot 
on  the  memorable  enterprise  of  Prince  Charles  Edvsnl, 
that  fur  asking  our  readers  to  Uaten  once  more  to  an  old  surv 
ru-told  we  feel  that  no  apology  is  necesiary, 

Most  of  the  books  placed  at  the  head  of  this  p<iper  are  wiilelf 
known,  but  a  word  or  two  should  be  said  about  those  nublishtd 
by  that  most  useful  and  energetic  body,  the  Scouish  Historical 
Society.  The  '  Lynn  in  Mourning  "  is  the  fanciful  tille  given  to 
a  Voluminous  collection  of  Jacobite  memoirs,  iii  ten  volumes, 
which  long  remained  in  Mi>.  in  the  Advocates'  Library  at 
Edinburgh,  till  Mr.  Patiin  had  the  courage  to  grapple  nrilb 
thcin  and  give  them  to  the  world  in  a  complete  form.  The 
author,  Bishop  Forbes,  was  a  Scottish  Jacobite  Bishop,  the 
same  who  intriHlueed  into  the  tSrottish  Ci>mmuuion  Office 
the  words  which  now  constitute  its  main  distinction  from  tbe 
Pngli»li.  The  collection  had  been  previously  seen  by  Dr- 
Chambers,  who  made  partial  use  of  it  in  his  '  History  of  the 
Kebellion,'  a  book  which,  for  a  general  view  of  the  aobjeci. 
is  still,  perhaps,  the  best  we  have.  They  are  now  prin*"^ 
in  exttniBO  for  the  first  time,  and  serve  to  correct  somr  pops 
impressions,  such  as  often  do  wrong  to  the  memory  of  a 
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partj-.  Mr.  ttlfttkie'c '  liioerarr  of  Prince  Charles  Etl  wanl  Stuart ' 
u  bv  far  the  best  account  of  his  wanderings  aftnr  the  battli-  of 
CalliMlen  which  lias  yeX  Wen  publithed.  Mr.  Fitzrov  Hell's 
icbolarl)'  edition  of  Murra}'  of  iJroughton's  'Memorials,'  aever 
hcrore  printctJ,  presonis  us  with  a  lar^  body  of  first-hand 
evideno^,  from  thr  jicn  uf  a  principftl  actor  in  the  whole 
andertoittng.  Mutrav's  character  bos  been  blackened  as  that 
of  a  traitor  ever  since  be  turned  king's  evidence  to  save  bis 
life.  His  memorials,  written  some  ^eart  after  the  ereats  which 
they  narrate,  may  have  been  ik-sigued  to  act  in  some  degree  as 
an  *aj>ol4>gia,'  but  thev  bear  no  appearance  of  invention  or 
cuDcealment,  an<l  Mr.  UpII  has  (Uiiiu  good  service  to  the  cause 
of  bistor}'  in  rendering  them  aoccisible. 

Charles  Edward  landed  in  triska  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1745, 
and  commenced  his  march  southward  about  three  weeks  after- 
wards, with  a  biMly  of  about  two  thousand  Highlanders, 
which  increised  but  little  as  be  advanced.  Sir  Johu  Cope  was 
then  on  his  way  to  meet  him  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  abtmt 
fifteen  humlred  inrnnlry.  The  original  i<lea  had  been  that, 
by  coming  down  upon  Chaties  as  soon  as  he  landed,  the 
insarreclion  could  be  nippe^t  in  the  hud.  Had  Cope  advanced 
more  rapidly  the  plan  might  have  succeeded  ;  it  soon  became 
impossihie.  The  norlhern  clans — dcsctibed  as  the  friendly 
clans,  but  more  fitly  described- as  waiters  upon  Providence — 
bad  they  seen  that  the  rising  was  likely  tu  be  crushed  up'>n 
cbe  spot,  would  douhileis  hare  declared  for  King  Geoi^,  and 
'the  forty-five'  would  have  been  an  unwritten  page  in  the 
romance  of  history.  i)ul,  owing  to  delays  for  which  Cope  doot 
oot  seem  lo  have  been  responsible,  the  opportunity  was  lust, 
•od  the  rebellion  was  allowed  tu  uiature  itself. 

Sir  R.  Cadell  lavs  great  stress  on  the  dilatory  and  unsatis- 
fuclnry  behaviour  of  the  Government.  For  some  time  they 
refused  u*  believe  that  the  Prince  was  in  Scotland.  Then, 
when  they  began  to  act,  it  was  as  though  they  only  half  believed 
it.  George  \\'%  rcrpresentatives  were  in  favour  of  Cope's  norlb- 
wanl  march,  believing  that  at  all  events,  if  he  did  no  more,  he 
could  occupy  the  two  forts.  Fort  WiUiam  and  Fort  Augustus, 
and  bar  the  road  into  the  Lowlands  against  any  force  the  High- 
landers could  bring.  As  we  have  already  said,  had  the  plan 
been  put  in  eierulion  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  a  rising 
was  imminent,  it  would  probably  have  succeedetl.  But  this  was 
not  to  be.  Amirding  to  Sir  K.  Cadell — who  derives  his  infor- 
Biation  from  the  evidfiice  given  at  Cope's  trial — the  Ministry 
imitated  Ui  take  any  decisive  step  in  the  absence  of  liic  King. 
Five  weeks  were  allowed  lo  elapse  between  the  time  when  the 
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danfcer  trai  first  KcogniKd  in  Scotland  atid  the  date  at  whick 
ttie  Ro^&I  forces  were  in  a  position  to  inarcb  from  Slirliog. 

VV'lien  it  was  at  length  arraojrct]  tbal  Cope  <ras  in  ut  onl 
he  waj  Atill  witliout  bitcuits  and  without  moncjr.  It  took  t«n 
daj-g  to  jtet  the  firit :  the  money,  which  Cope  asked  for  oo  ihe 
3rd  nf  August,  he  did  not  receive  till  the  Itlth.  He  had  poinlnl 
oul  to  the  OnveToment,  more  ihnn  once,  that  bis  force  wu 
iniufticient ;  hut,  expecting;  to  receii'e  reioforcetnents  from  llx 
friendly  clans  as  he  went  along-,  he  seems  to  have  bad  no  seriou 
miigiviDgi  as  to  the  luccrss  of  the  expedition.  He  had  receired 
promises  from  the  Duke  of  Alhole;  from  Lord  GlenorchT,  Ll» 
eldest  son  of  Lord  Brcadalbanc ;  from  Clunv  Macpherson;  and 
from  lhe|MJwerful  ulao  of  Grant.  The  distance  from  Stirlioy  to 
Fort  Augustus  was  only  one  hundred  and  fire  miles;  and  aa 
the  Breadalbanc  and  Athol  clansmen  were  far  more  numeraiu 
than  the  whole  rebel  fathering  put  together,  be  bad  reason  to 
anticipate  cosy  and  safe  prngrcts  as  far  as  Garriemore,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Fort  Augustus. 

We  DOW  sec  the  wisdom  of  the  adrtcc  which  Bailie  Nicol 
Jarvic    tenders    to    Captain    Thornton    in    '  Rob    Roy."     Tiro 
days  after  Cope  had  set  out  from  Stirling,  the  Duke  of  Atliol 
came  to  inform  him,  with  many  expreuinnn  of  regret,  that  be 
could  not  supply  any  men.     Lord  George  Murray,  who  was  to 
have   acted    with   Cope,  joined   Prince    Charles  at  Perth,  and 
became  practically  commander  of  his  army.     Lord  Glenorchy     I 
said  the  notice   had  l>een  so  short  that  he  could  not  get  his  mea 
together.     Cope,    however,    pushed    on.     He    arrired    at    Dal* 
whinnie,  about  thirty  miles  south  of  Fort  Augustus,  on  the 
26th  of  August.    He  DOW  found  that  the  Highlanders  had  placed 
ihcmselves  between  him  and  the  fort  in  an  almost  impregnable     ^ 
position.      The  Corryarrack  mountain  lay  right  across  his  pHtl^H 
and  the  pass  lending  over  it  was  nine  miles  in  length.  ^^ 

Cope  held  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
not  to  attempt  with  fifteen  hundred  men  to  storm  a  strosif 
position  held  by  a  for<^  of  superior  numbers.  Further  adrance 
in  this  direction  being  abandoned,  Cope  might  hare  fallen 
back  upon  Stirling  or  have  remained  where  he  was,  or  bate 
approached  the  friendly  clans,  whom  his  presence  would  hare 
Icept  to  their  nllegiunce.  Sir  H.  Cadell  discusses  the  three  I 
courses  at  some  length,  and  as  his  judgment  ti  that  of  an 
eiperiencrd  soldier  it  desrrres  serious  attention,  though  be 
certainly  has  not  succeeded  in  convincing  us  that  Cope  made 
the  wisest  choice.  Against  retreating  to  Stirling  were  the  fact 
that  he  bnd  only  provisions  for  three  days  in  the  camp,  and  the 
impossibility,  as   be  believed,    of  procuring  any  mom  on  his 
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VAj  back.     There  wiu  also  the  danger,  wtiicli  lie  ma^-  or  maj 

not  have  cxaggerntod,  ol  the  liighlantl  arniY  getting  in  front  of 

bis  own,  and  *  B&ing  the  starving  column  in  lotne  defile  or  other 

localitj  where  the  chuice  would  Again  ti^^  between  destruction 

and    surrender/      But    in    our  judgment    the»«    considerations 

were  as  nolhtog  compared  with  tbe  consequences  which  wcro 

certaiD  to  follow  should  Charles  determine  to  seize  the  opening 

afforded  btu  for  ru»hing  down  upon  the  LowUodsand  occupying 

ihc  capital  of    the  country.     As    to  the  second    plan — that  of 

fomiiog  a  standing  cnmp  south  of  Ualwhinnie,  so  as  to  bar  the 

further  progress  of  ibe  Jacobite  army — Sir  U.  Cadell  uuly  says 

ibai  the  olhcers  in  council  were  fully  justified  in  thinking  that 

the  results  must  hare  been  exacilj  the  reverse  of  what  Sir  Walter 

Scottt   Lord    Mahun,  and    Mr.    Ewald    have   imagined.     These 

aathora  hare  expressed  ibeir   belii^f  that    the  F.nglieli    general 

might  'have  coopi^d  up  the  HtghlanderB  tn  their  mountains  and 

prevented   thum  from  obtaining    money  and    provisions,  while 

be   drew  bis  own   from  AthoL'      With  the  sympathies  of  the 

wUole  population,  gentle  and  simple,  on  their  tide,  the  High* 

landers    might    not    indeed    have    experienced    ibis    particular 

inconvenience.     But  tbe  road  to  the  Lowlands  would  have  been 

blf>cked,  and,  bad  the  Prince  continued  bis  march  to  the  south, 

he  would  have  found  an  army  in  his  path  instead  of  an  open 

door. 

Tbe  third  coarse^that  of  attempting  to  join  the  friendly 
claiu — wonid  expose  the  Lowlands  to  the  risk  of  a  Jacobite 
descent,  but  in  spite  of  this  it  was  strongly  recommended  to  Cope 
by  the  Guvernmenl.  Tbe  risk  in  quentioii  he  evidently  thought 
vcTy  slight,  holding  it  almost  certaiia  that  the  Prince  would 
follow  the  lilnglisb  troops,  which,  as  perhaps  he  knew,  was  what 
most  of  the  Highland  chiefs  in  Charlcss  army  would  hare 
preferred.  Unfortunately  he  was  deceived  in  both  bis  calcula- 
tions. He  underrated  tbe  chance  of  the  Highlanders  descending 
on  the  Lowlands,  and  overrated  ilie  help  he  was  to  expect  from 
the  northern  clans.  In  this  mistake,  which  was  shared  by  his 
officers,  there  was  neither  treachery  por  cowardice.  It  was  on 
error  of  judgment ;  but  it  was  one  of  those  errors  which  dia- 
lioguish  the  second-rate  soldier  from  Ibe  first-rate.  However 
uolilfely  it  was  that  Charles  would  adopt  the  bolder  course  of 

fmsbingsouthwards,  the  conspijuenoes,  if  he  should  so  decide,  were 
ikely  to  be  so  momentous  that  they  should  have  outweighed  all 
other  considerations.  Now,  whatever  faults,  either  moral  or 
intellectual,  Charles  Edward  may  have  possessed,  bis  military 
instincts  throughout  the  campaign  of  1745  were  generally  correct. 
He  decided  to  seize  the  »»«-«;«*•  which  Cope  gave  him,  and 
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muTched  upon  Edinbargb.  He  bad  lencc  enoogb  to  m  iktl 
if  he  wu  to  win  it  must  be  b^-  a  Iiititl  ci.up  de  main ;  bx  ilip 
rapitlily  and  audaihy  of  his  movemrnii  rklhrr  than  by  rarehjl 
strategy  or  luperior  DUtubers  ;  by  luch  acts  as  wdulil  slaprft 
or  paralyM  hit  enctnifs,  and  enable  him  to  i^ctire  his  4^j«ctt 
before  they  Lad  recovered  their  senses.'  He  nw  ibli  «t  Cant- 
arrack  ;  he  taw  it  after  the  battle  of  I'reiloa  Pans  ;  and  be  nv 
it  still  more  c-learly  in  the  cooncil-room  at  I)«rby. 

0>|w  WHS  as  much  dect- ived  in  his  expectations  of  Highlud 
support  after  he  turned  Doribwarda  as  while  un  the  way  !'> 
Dalnhinnie.  bwan  Macpherion,  eldeat  ton  of  Marpbersoa  <i( 
Cluny,  was  a  captain  in  Loid  Zxiudoun's  Hiebland  regiment. 
He  was  ordered  by  Cope  to  join  on  ibe  iitU  and  brin^  liii 
company  with  bim.  He  was  lher«>»[>oD  arrested  by  a  portv  ol 
the  Cameron  Highlanders  and  carried  ufT  tu  the  Jacobite  arint. 
The  chief  of  the  Grant  clan  promised  that  three  hundred  tottt 
should  be  sent  to  occupy  a  dangerous  pass  where  ibe  KiDf'i 
forces  were  likely  lo  be  attacked.  liefore  the  pass  was  reached 
Grant  bad  found  out  that  be  wanted  all  his  clan  for  the  defcDcv 
of  his  own  cattle,  though  it  did  not  appear  by  whom  ic  wastikdy 
to  1>R  assailed.  Such  were  the  disappointments  which  Cnpe 
was  destined  to  encounter  ;  tbcynrc  the  counterpart  of  wbatScoU 
describes  in  *  Kob  Koy  '  as  having  befallen  the  Duke  nf  Arg>l«. 
'"It  is  eron  so,  gentlemen,"  said  the  Duke,  reddening  witk 
indignation  ;  "  our  allies  have  deserted  us,  and  made  a  sensraie 
peace  with  the  enemy."  '  '  Hawks  wtnna  pike  out  hawks  em,' 
said  the  Glasgow  merchant,  who  knew  the  HighUndrrs  well. 

VVhvti  Cope  found  nut  his  mistake,  be  of  course  turned  south- 
ward immediately,  and  made  all  the  baste  he  could  to  reach 
Edinburgh  before  Charles.  It  was  a  race  between  the  Iwo,  tai 
Charles  only  won  it  by  a  netk.  Cope  went  by  sea,  and,  being 
unable  lo  make  the  port  of  Lcilb,  was  obliged  to  land  at  Duubst, 
twenty-seven  miles  from  Edinburgh.  This  was  on  the  ITtfauf 
Septcmbor,  and  on  that  rery  morning  Lochiel  and  his  Higb- 
landers  marched  through  the  Nether  Bow  Port,  left  open  by  s 
hackney  coachman,  and  t^ok  possession  of  the  city.  Sir  Kobeit 
Cadell  attributej  this  success  to  'the  almost  incredible  failorM 
in  duty  on  the  part  of  the  officers  in  command,  the  gnnenl 
absence  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  King's  servants,  and  the 
adroit  trcncherv  of  the  Provost.'  This  is  probably  unjust  to  ibe 
Provost,  but,  with  that  exception,  the  Edinburgh  aaLborilies,eiTil 
and  military  alike,  lost  tbcir  heads  together.  The  worst  traiiots 
were  the  King's  own  Ministers,  who  were  as  deaf  to  tbo  trpn- 
sentatiuns  of  ihe  E<liuburgb  Council  as  they  had  been  la  Sir 
John  Cope's.      It  Is  clear  that  for  all  thai  hitppened  tbey  Wfrv 
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10  K«1ity  the  chief  penons  to  blame.  This  view  ii  ilrongly 
mafirmed  br  tbe  eiiitor  of  the  'Culluden  Papers,'  himseir  a 
Whigr,  and  a  frifnd  to  ihe  aulhnrilies. 

It  is  imt  worth  wliile  (o  <li»cus>  at  length   the  detutls  of  tbe 
battle  of  Preston  Pan»,  or  the  question  whether  Cope  selected  his 
icround  wiselj-  or  not.     He  bad  with  htm  leas  than  two  thousand 
iofantrv,  but  he  h»l  six  hundred  rnvalrr.      It  was  thus  of  great 
importance  that  he  should    Bght  on    ground   where  horsemen 
could  act  with  advantage,  and  this  seems  to  be  his  justification 
for  choosing  the  lower  road  hy  the  sea  instead  of  the  adjacent 
heights,  by  which   Prince  Charles   was  advancinj;  from   Edin- 
burgh.     Had    be   elected    to    meet  »nd    tight  him   behind   th? 
village  of   Tranent  he  would   have   found    himself  on  broken 
ground  among  used-up  coal-pits,  where  his  caralry  would  have 
been  prsctirnlly  useless.     Oa  this  |M>iiit,  tlioiigb  we  speak  witb 
diffidence  on   a   purclj   military  auestion,  Sir    Kobert    Cadell 
Mems  to  he  in  the  right  and  Sir  Vvatter  Scott  and  others  in  the 
wrong;  aud    after   all    it    was    by    a    mere    accident-  that   the 
Highlanders    were    not    campelled    to    figbt    upon    much     less 
favourable  terms.     W'hen  thfi  Highlanders  got  on  to  the  plateau 
they  could  not  have  charged  straight  down  it  without  terrible 
loss,  as  it  was  discovered  at  the  last  moment  that  between  the 
brow  of  the  hill  and  the  pliitn  below  lay  an  ulmost  impassable 
morass,    intersected    with  ditches    and    enclosures  which    even 
Highlanders  could  not  hare  crossed  without  being  decimated 
by  the  Knglish  musketry.     Cope  cannot    be    btamcd    for   not 
being  aware  of  the  secret  path  through  the  swamp,  whirh   was 
known    only  to  one    person    out    of   the  whole  five    thousand 
there  assembled,     A  young  man,  a  8]>4>rlsman  who  had  often 
shot  snipe  in  the  marsh,  communicated  its  existence  to  Lord 
George  Morray,  and  thus  enableil  the  Prince  to  take  Cope  at  a 
disadvantage   afi^ainst   whii^h    the    most    skilful  general    in  the 
world  could  not  possibly  have  guarded.      His  name  was  Robert 
Aodcrsun  ;  and  an  interesting  anecdote  has  been  preserved  of 
the  two  young  ladies,  bis  cousins,  who  lived  with  thetr  father 
at  VVindygoul,  just  outside  the  village  of  Tranent.     As  Charles, 
with    some    of    his    stalf,    was    observed    near    the     bouse    on 
that  September  afternoon,    old  Mr.  Anderson,  unable  to  go  out 
himself,  desired   his  eldest  daughter  to  lake  some  refreshments 
to  the  Prince  on  a  salver.      Rut  ihe  girl  was  *blatc"  (shy),  and 
her  younger  sister  volunteered  to  go  instead.     Charles  drank  a 
gloss  of  wine,  and   rewanletl  the  bearer  with  a  kiss,      When  the 
•eider    sitter    witnessed    this    reception    she    is    said     to    hare 
exclaimed,  *  Eh,  but  I  had  keatT 

Hut  if  it  is  allowed  that  t  ul  have  msKhed  by 


it  bur 
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tbe  upper  road  to  meet  ttie  Prince,  might  be  aot  bare  foni 
better  position  on  ibe  flm?  We  are  inclinrtl  to  »gne  tEC 
Sir  Robert  Cadell  that  Sci>tl  bad  seen  Murrs^r't  memoir  itt 
practirally  ni)<ipti-*il  his  view,  in  wbicb  be  bas  been  fullowed  In 
Cbanibers,  Lord  Mahon,  and  Evald.  Murray  was  on  tbe  ipw, 
and  bad  erer^  (ippairtunil^'  uf  judging,  and  in  bit  optntoo 
Gladtmuir,  an  npon  beatb,  would  bavc  affiirdcd  Cope  a  murb 
more  favourable  6eld  of  battle  tban  Preston  Pant,  wben  bt 
was  cooped  up  in  a  narrow  ipace  wbicb  turned  out  to  be  * 
trap.  Tbe  great  slau^btcr  of  Kn^Iiab  infantry  was  at  tbe  will 
ol  Lord  Grange's  park,  which  cut  off  their  retreat.  But  it  x 
casjr  to  be  wise  after  tbe  event.  VVlicn  Cope  cbose  hi*  potilioo 
nothing  was  known  of  the  path  through  the  morass,  and  if  ihii 
bad  not  been  discovered  at  the  eterenlb  hour  we  might  bsM 
heard  leu  of  his  incompetence,  h  must  further  be  remem 
that  the  Court  of  Knquiry  by  which  Cope's  conduct  at 
campaign  was  examined,  and  to  wbicb  neither  Scott 
Chambers  nor  Lord  Mnhon  nor  Mr.  Kwald  make  the  sli 
allusion,  reported  that  nil  the  charges  brought  against  him  wnt 
perfccclj  onfounded,  and  that  in  every  case  be  bad  made  tfat 
fiest  dispotitiont  of  which  the  circomstancct  adratited.  Tbt  ' 
Court  was  composed  of  officers  who  had  qo  interest  in  thirldinf 
Cope,  while  the  English  Ministers,  who  made  such  a  glariof 
display  of  incapacity  and  obstinacy  at  tbe  outbreak  of  tlw 
rebellion,  would  naturally  hare  been  willing  to  see  tbe  blanw 
thrown  upon  somebody  else.  If,  in  these  circumstances,  Copr 
was  acquitted,  the  probability  is  that  he  was  not  to  blaiM. 
Here,  Sir  Robert  Cadell  has,  we  think,  done  what  he  inajbt 
to  do,  and  rescued  the  memory  of  the  English  general  (ton 
some  unmerited  aspersions. 

We  now  lake  Icavn  of  Cope  and  return  to  Charles  at 
Rdinburgb,  where,  as  we  knon*,  he  lingeml  for  six  weeks 
before  marching  into  England.  Tbe  arguments  for  and  against 
an  immetlinle  advance  are  well  known.  Many  good  judge* 
have  thought  that  an  immediate  dash  npon  London  would  bars 
been  tbe  wisest  as  well  as  the  buldest  course,  and  we  are  incliaadt 
to  agree  with  them.  Charles  was  not  in  a  position  to  wage  m 
regular  war:  bis  best  plan  would  have  been  to  treat  London  aM 
he  treated  Edinburgh,  to  give  tbe  king's  troops  the  alip,  an^tf 
get  within  striking  distance  of  tbe  capital  before  they  c4^| 
come  up  with  him.  But  he  was  probably  waiting  for  ftoH 
worthy  information  abuot  the  English  Jacobites.  That  Charle*! 
was  much  disappointed  with  the  reception  which  be  expcricncflJ 
in  Cumberland,  Cheshire,  and  Lancashire,  may  easily  he- 
believed.      It  was  at    Brampton  in  Cumberland  that  he  ma» 
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fint  iiifonn»]  nftlie  bitter  truth  that  the  narth«m  f^ntr;  did 
not  iateaci  to  juin  him )  and  as  lie  rude  out  uf  the  tuwn  to 
rcfiev  the  armv  on  a  nei^^hhourinf^  mimr,  his  countennnce 
odIv  too  plainlv  betrayed  the  (lisAppotntmeQi  from  which  he 
«u  suffiTing.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  the 
nurihern  gentry  who  ha<l  sufTereii  most  severely  in  the  '15 — 
Lard  Derweulwater  was  beheaded  on  Tower  [Iill,  and  twent^- 
nx  geotlemea  who  had  joined  hia  standard  were  hanged  either 
iaLuirashire  or  in  London.  This  did  not  mnke  the  rest  love 
the  Dew  Cjorernment  any  the  better,  but  it  doubtless  made  them 
more  careful  of  themselves.  The  Highlanders  inarched  as  far 
u  Manchester  without  re«'eiving  inuch  encouragement  of  anj 
kiod.  A  regimeat  raised  at  Manchester  was  commanded  by 
C>loael  Townley*  the  ddJj  Knglisb  gentleman  of  family  and 
fMlnae  who  joined  them  ;  tiiis  body  was  subsequently  left  to 
prrisun  Carlisle.  But  to  judge  from  the  evidence  alfurded  by 
the  Keo^on  MSS ,  Utely  published  by  the  Historical  MSS. 
Cntnmissiun,  the  townspeople  were  not  zealous  in  the  cause. 
Attbe  trial  of  one  Fowden,  for  associating  himself  with  the 
JuDhitc  army  during  its  stay  in  Manchester,  it  was  shown 
^t  in  helping  them  with  arms  and  provisions  he  was  acting 
Older  compulsion  ;  nor  should  we  gnther  from  the  same  papers 
ihsleven  alter  Colonel  Townleji's  nrrival  there  was  any  belief 
UUog  the  townspeople  that  further  reinforcements  were  to  be 
npeoied  from  the  Lancashire  gentry. 

We  need  not  doubt  thiU  among  the  old  oaks  and  ancestral 

"^ti   uf  the    northern    and    north-western  counties  a  genuine 

■ttoehment  to  the  House  of  Stuart  still  lingered  as  late  perhaps 

••ihe  teigo  of  George  IlL     But  there  was  this  great  difference 

»t«rM>n  the  '15  and   ihc  '45,  that  in    the  meantime  the  clergy 

Yuoti   been  'squared'  by  Walpole.      We  do   not   of  course  mean 

^^  Kon-jururs,  hut  the  rural  clei^y  in  general.      In  1719,  at  a 

^Ucat  moment,  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  High 

g^Urch  party,  and   spoke  and   voted   against   the   repeni   of  the 

^*^ism  Act  with  as  much  zeal  as  if  he  bad  never  supported  it 

|**0  Act  was  repealed,  hut  VValpoIc's  sjmpalhy  and  AHsisinnce 

p''«    appreriati'd  ;   and    the    favourable  feeling   which    he    hod 

'**«    iospireil    among    the  rectors    and   vicars  of   the   Knglisb 

^titles   was   further    increased    by    bis    famous    reply    to    the 

p^senters  after    the    General    ['Election   of  1735,      Fbc  cler^i 

i^an  to  think  they  might   perhaps  go  further  and  fare  worse, 

^^  what  the  clerg}'  felt,  the  laity  were  beginning  to  think  too. 

generation  hiul  passed  away  since  the  sword  had  been  drawn 

^  the  White  Rose,  and  the  zeal  of  many  had  had  time  to  was 

-'lot;  they  needcil  more  instead  of  less  ezburtation  from  their 

Vol.  190.— JVo.  380.  2  G 
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spiritual  pastors  thiin  tbey  had  formerl)-  received,  Mmt  lo 
Iingliab  squire  probably  disrovem),  with  the  Scntttifa  baroDtl, 
that  bis  Uvmi-pique  siutdle  wouli)  ualy  fit  one  (if  bis  hiirtet,uul 
ibat  this  sAnfacious  quadruped  could  not  be  brought  to  stand  bit 

Charles,  therefore,  when  he  reached  the  miilland  coanUM, 
bad  iu  far  b«en  cotnpelted  to  rely  oa  the  IligbUnders  slotic. 
But  as  bis  daring  column  penetrated  deeper  and  deeper  tolo 
the  heart  of  Englaod^  the  loyally  which  had  slumbered  in  iht 
north  began  to  bestir  itself  in  tht?  west,  and  when  Charles  etiterfd 
Derby  the  signal  to  rise  was  being  anxiously  looked  for  in  Wiles. 
it  has  alwBTS  t>ren  known  that  Sir  Walk  in  VV*ynn,  Lonl 
Barryinore,  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  were  waroi  partisaatof 
ihe  exiled  family,  and  that  the  Welsh  population  in  gencnl 
shared  their  sentiments.  It  is  now  clear  that  tbeir  JacobitiM 
was  of  a  more  pronounced  character  than  that  uf  the  nmtlierc 
aquires.  We  learn  from  Murray  ai  Broughton  that  Sir  VValkia 
^V'vnn  was  '  very  forward  indeed.'  He  was,  in  fact,  (juiw 
ready  to  begin,  without  waiting  for  the  appearance  nf  any  bodr 
of  French  auxiliaries  on  the  English  coast.  Two  days  after 
the  retreat  began,  Dr.  Barry  arrived  at  Derby  with  a  mrmgc 
from  Sir  VVatkin  to  assure  the  Prince  that  he  was  ready  tojoia 
him  when  and  where  be  chose.  Had  the  message  come  onh 
two  days  sooner  I  The  inelancboty  refrain  of  Too  late !  too  Utrl 
rarely  sounds  more  sadly  than  when  it  recalli  to  our  minds  thti 
memorable  December  morning  on  which  the  Hightauders  iiM 
out  of  Derby  on  their  road  bouiewnrds.  We  may  srmpatbiii 
with  the  generous  champions  of  a  falling  cause  without  regrettiig 
iheir  failure.  And  what  it  was  in  the  power  of  Sir  tVatlui 
Wvnn  to  ulTeci  was  far  from  inconsiderable.  Withool  en- 
dorsing what  is  sometimes  asserted — that  the  patriarchal  " 
tribal  system  still  existed  in  Wales  in  the  last  century — we  ms/ 
believe  that  the  heads  of  the  great  Welsh  families  had  a  hoM 
upon  their  tenantry  and  an  authority  with  the  people  at  larft 
greater  than  anything  of  the  kind  which  still  survived  in 
Knglnnd.  The  Wynns  in  parttrular  were  a  very  tnfliienUll 
family,  as  was  shown  by  what  happened  at  Wres.bam  in  lllS' 
When  on  the  proclamation  ot  George  I  the  Welsh  minen  ro> 
in  open  insurrection,  the  Sir  Watkin  Wynn  of  that  day,  wW 
did  not  think  the  pear  ripe,  was  able  by  bis  sole  atithoritrU 
restore  order  and  disperse  the  rioters  to  their  homes.  iV 
train  which  he  extinguished  \w  could  just  as  easilr  have  fired 

That  the  gentry  of  North  Wales  coutd  bavo  raised  a  large  biWf 
of  men  as  devoted  lo  their  leaders  as  the  Highlanders  were  to 
tbeir  chiefs  is  not  doubted  by  Chambers.  There  was  a  isfgt 
Jacobite    association    in   Wales  called  ^  ihe    Cycle/  of  wbicb 
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'vQnstar  House  wiki  the  centre.  The  members  of  It  dlnuxl  at 
eiii'h  other's  bouses  m  rot-ition,  and  the  rota  on  wliich  their  names 
were  inscribed  is  still  preserved  hy  some  of  their  descendants. 
A  rnestinilc  of  ooa  uf  these  lists  was  enhibited  at  the 
Stuart  Exhibition  in  1890  b^  the  Dowager  Lvdy  Watkin 
H'illiams  W^nn,  who  also  sent  the  badge  of  the  auociation. 
The  lady  piironess  of  the  CyvXc  was  always  the  Lady  VVynn 
of  the  day,  who  wore  ilie  jewel  whenever  the  meeting  was  at 
Wynnstar.  The  facsimile  exhibited  bears  the  inscription, 
*Lidy  Sfrilliains  Wynn,  L»dy  Patroness,  elected  17!*0.  At 
Wynnstay  also  is  preserved  (he  bowl  in  which  they  drank  the 
King's  health.  The  Cycle  was  fuutided  in  1710  and  lasted 
till  1869.  Latterly,  of  course,  it  became  only  a  eonvivial  club, 
bat  it  r«Iatne<]  its  political  character  down  to  (he  death  of 
Charles  Eldward  at  all  e%'ents,  and  lingering  traditions  of  the 
While  Rose  may  probably  still  be  found  among  the  Welsh 
hills. 

A  work  of  fiction  published  by  Messrs.  Longmans  two  yean 
■gu  professes  lo  give  us  thf^  true  history  of  the  Vvelsh  conspiracy 
kdd  the  real  reason  of  its  failure.  Mr.  Owen  Hhoscomyl,  the 
author  of  'For  the  VV bite  Rose  of  Arno,*  assures  us  that  his 
■tory  has  an  historical  basis,  both  documentary  and  traditional, 
ant]  that  he  has  merely  embroidered  it  fur  literary  effect. 
Assuming,  then,  that  the  author  has  had  access  to  the  unpublished 
docaments  which  he  declares  Co  exist,  we  feet  justified  id 
giving  his  account  of  the  Welsh  plan  orcamp.iign,  as  c^ini^erted 
between  Sir  Watliin  Wynn  and  the  Oul^e  of  Beaufort,  for  what 
il  IB  worth.  There  is  no  inherent  improbability  in  any  part  of 
it;  and  if  the  incident  of  'the  intercepted  despatch'  is  really 
rounded  on  fact,  we  have  in  it  a  new  and  very  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  perioil.  If  not,  the  position  of 
the  VVelsh  Jacobites  remains  where  it  was,  and  even  that  was 
something  much  more  favourable  to  the  success  of  the  insurrec- 
tion than  is  generally  known. 

So  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Charles  was  marching  south* 
wards  steps  were  immediately  taken  for  communicating  with 
him.  'The  Gentlemen  of  the  Cycle'  were  ready  to  march, 
and  would  have  formed  a  regiment  of  three  hundred  horse, 
besides  their  tenants  on  foot.  This  contingent,  under  Sir 
Watkin,  was  to  have  joined  the  Prince's  army  between  Maccles- 
field and  Derby.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  had  undertaken  to 
raise  South  Wales,  and  was  to  hare  seized  Bristol,  when  it 
was  expected  that  (be  Cavaliers  of  the  western  counties  would 
at  once  be  up  in  arms.  I  lad  any  such  scheme  really  been  put 
10  execution,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  might  hare  happened. 
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7*bere  were  no  troops  to  stop  the  Duke  of  BeaafurL:  tiul  iW 
sprctArle  of  the  whole  Welsh  people  risinf;  op  agaiml  tlie 
Oovernment  liiuat  have  communuated  a  dan^eroat  impelos  to 
ibe  Jacobites  of  England.  We  have  seen  that  Sir  Wsiliia 
W^iiD  sent  B  message  to  the  Prince,  nbicb  reached  Detbj  IM 
days  after  Cbarks  bad  left  it.  But  cbii  Die»aage,  it  leviH, 
had  been  prc€ed<.'d  by  an  earlier  one  containing  a  limtlu 
announreuient,  whltb  reached  the  Chevalier  at  PresloD.  Is 
this  he  was  asEUitd  that  ibe  Welsh  preparations  were  all  cod* 

Klete,  and  was  re<]uealed  to  send  back  noid  bv  the  tnetsen^, 
leredilh,  sa,i^ing  where  Sir  Wutkin  Winn  was  to  meet  bin- 
Charles  wrote  accordioglv  directing  his  Welsh  frieodi  to  joio 
the  Highland  army  at  Leek  or  Ashbonme.  The  meu«ngfi 
was  intercepted  by  one  of  Cumberland's  sjiies  who  bad  wormed 
himself  into  the  confidence  of  Sir  Watkin  Wynn,  aiMl  the 
despatch  never  reached  its  deBtioalion.  Charles  apnroacfa«it 
Derby  cxiH-cting  ever^*  day  to  fall  iu  with  the  W  elsh  Caralien. 
He  bad  no  doubt  that  the  messenger  bad  reached  Wjoniur, 
and  that  his  friends  were  on  their  way  to  join  bim.  Even  si 
Derby  he  st^ems  only  to  have  thought  that  some  accident  bid 
delayed  them.  But  the  messenger  was  then  King  between  lift 
and  death  in  a  smuggler's  hut  on  the  borders  of  Delsineif 
Forest.  The  smuggler's  but  is  perhaps  part  of  the  embroidery ; 
but  the  intercepted  despatch  we  are  to  K-lieve  is  history. 

This  is  Mr.  Kboscomyl's  story.  It  is  no  doubt  pooibfe 
that  the  stoppage  of  Meredith  on  bis  way  back  to  W^nottsf 
may  be  only  am.ther  version  of  the  capture  of  Mr.  Hieksoo, 
who  was  undoubtedly  sent  by  Charles  from  Kdtnhurgb  on  the 
22nd  of  September  to  communicate  with  bis  friends  in  Hx 
south,  and  who  was  intercepted  and  taken  prisoner  pnT 
Newcastle.  Whether  the  details  arc  fact  ur  fiction,  it  is  quit 
true  that  Cumberland  bad  spies  at  work  on  the  W'elsb  boititf, 
and  that  two  Welsh  gentlemen,  Morgan  and  Vaugban,  itt 
ancestor  of  the  present  Canlinal,  did  follow  the  Prince  back  froD 
Derby  to  try  and  make  him  halt  at  Manchester.  I'bis  mach 
is  known.  But  no  one  seems  to  have  hcani  till  now  the  ston 
of  the  intercepted  despatch.  When  the  news  of  the  miscarria^ 
reached  VVynnstay,  Sir  Watkin  at  once  sent  off  the  Dr.  Bart^  nbn 
bai  been  already  named,  to  explain  to  the  Prince  what  had 
happened,  and  so  prevent  him  from  retreating  :  and  this  wutli' 
messenger  who  arrived  two  days  loo  late.  Sir  Watktn  at  tb< 
same  time  issued  immediate  orders  to  *  the  Gentlemen  of  ike 
Cycle '  U)  mount  their  horses  and  set  off  for  Derby  without  • 
moment's  delay.  The  order  was  at  once  obeyed  :  but  it  wu 
useless.     On  the  second  day's  march  the  advanced  files  of 
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«mTaIcftdr  beard  rumour*  of  the  retreat :  aofi  as  tbej  preti«d 
forward  tbc  ligbt  suddenly  fetl  un  tbt^  bc-ltnt>ts  and  scabbardi 
of  B  aquadnin  of  draj;o<)na  going  nurtbwan)  by  a  niad  wbich 
CTMUM  their  own.  It  was  all  over  :  and  there  wat  DOthing  for 
it  bat  to  ride  back  to  W^'oostav  as  quickly'  as  possible,  to  stop 
the  rising,  and  to  obliterate  at!  traces  of  it  Iwfnrc  the  gentlemen 
engaged  should  be  compromised  beyond  retreat. 

Oo  a  careful  studv  ol  all  the  evidence  before  us,  and  taking 
iota  aiTount  the  Prince's  determination  to  push  on,  it  is 
difficult  to  rrtiist  the  conclusion  that  the  Jacobite  movement  in 
North  Wales  was  in  a  mach  more  advanced  state  than  either 
Sir  Waller  Senli  or  Dr.  Cbamtiers  appears  to  have  thought. 
ff^Clurlet  Edward  actuallj^  received  at  Preston  tbe  despatch  in 
qaestinn,  it  quite  accounts  for  his  reluctance  tu  turn  back  at 
Derbv;  while  the  fact  that  nothing  came  of  it  must  have  made 
tbe  Highland  chiefs  more  diilrustful  than  they  were  before  of 
Knglish  promises  of  support,  and  of  Charles's  assurances  that 
it  was  still  to  be  confidently  expected.  However  little 
reliance  we  may  place  on  Mr.  Hboicoaiyl's  story,  it  is 
certain  that  Sir  Walk  in  Wynn  did  send  one  message  to 
Charles,  if  be  did  not  send  two:  and  tbe  mere  fact  that  it 
reached  its  dcstinatiuo  so  late  affords  some  presumption  that  it 
was  not  the  first.  When  be  sent  it  bis  men  must  have  been 
ready  to  march  :  and  there  it  no  great  cr^'dulity  in  believing 
that  tbey  actually  set  out.  Chambers  was  lold  that  tbe  Welsh 
squires  used  to  boast  over  tbe  punchbowl  how  far  each  bad 
ri'lden  on  his  way  to  join  the  Prim-e,  he  who  had  gone  fifty 
miles  holding  himself  a  much  belter  man  than  one  who  bad 
gone  only  twenty-five.  On  the  other  band,  what  tells  against 
the  credibility  of  this  story  is  that  no  allusion  to  ibe  earlier 
despatch  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  memoirs,  journals,  or 
biographic*  relating  to  the  period.  If  Charles  had  been  able 
to  show  Sir  Walkin's  first  letter  receive<l  at  PrestuD,  when  tbe 
Highland  chiefs  complained  that  no  promises  of  support  hail 
reached  ibem  in  England,  would  be  not  have  done  so,  and 
would  it  not  have  been  commonly  talked  about,  even  if  it  had 
not  persuadfil  tbe  chiefs  to  go  forward? 

If^  Charles  bad  pushed  on,  even  without  tbc  help  of  the  Welsh, 
we  do  not  see  what  could  have  prevented  biro  from  reaching 
London.  According  lo  Mr.  nlaikie,  our  best  and  latest 
Mitboritv,  when  he  turne<l  back  from  Derby  be  was  at  tbc  bead 
of  fire  thousand  men.  Cumberland  was  not  then  at  Lichfield, 
as  Horace  Walpole  supposed,  hot  at  SlalT.inl,  nearly  twenty 
miles  south-west  of  Derby,  having  been  thrown  out  by  a  clever 
nsnceuvre  of  Lord   George  Murray,  who  doubled  on  biro  like 
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a  bare  on  a  gre}  hound.  Hntl  Charles  advanced,  as  was  origiatU; 
inlendt-d,  hy  LoughboroDgli  and  Leicester,  he  wnuld  hnre  lirpt 
ahead  of  his  pursuers,  and  would  have  reucbed  Fiocble;  wiih^ui 
■nj  more  desertions.  What  kind  of  resistance  he  would  birf 
met  with  when  h«  got  there  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  witb  ku; 
accuracy.  No  pn-|>arstioDS  were  cnmtncnccd  till  he  was  knows 
to  be  at  Dcrhj,  onlv  about  120  miles  from  London.  TIk 
troops  actually  stationed  in  i^mdon  seein  to  have  consisted  ufonr 
regiment  of  guards,  thrtr  rrj^imtnts  of  the  line,  and  a  squmlmo 
of  cavalrv,  besides  militia  and  volunteers,  in  whom,  ho»»«rr, 
according  to  Smollett,  who  was  in  London  at  the  time,  w 
confidence  was  placed.  The  four  regiments  might  pmbabl} 
have  amounted  to  some  two  thousand  men,  the  cavair}  perlisps 
to  three  hundreil.  Had  the  clans,  outnumbering  them  \\\  tow 
to  one,  thrown  themselves  on  this  little  nrmv  with  the  furv  wkidi 
tbe^'  displa^td  at  Preston  I'ans,  I'alkiik,  and  C'ullodeo,  Uir 
ksdU  could  hardly  have  been  doubtful.  The  odds  were 
decidedly  in  their  favour.  It  is  clear  at  all  events  from  both 
Smollett  and  Wali>o[e,  uod  it  is  to  be  inferred,  we  may  sdd. 
from  a  well-known  drawing  of  Hogarth\  that  the  inhabilsnli 
of  London  put  litlte  trust  in  ihi-  camp  at  Finchley. 

Horace  \Valp>|p  sprnks  of  the  excellent  spirit  which  displavcd 
itself  in  London,  and  the  offers  of  support  which  the  Guvcrninent 
received  on  all  sides.  iJut  then  Charles  was  at  adistancc.  H**) 
be  cnmn  within  four  miles  of  London  it  would  have  been  tii< 
turn  of  the  Jacobites  lu  show  tbeinselres;  and  it  is  agreni 
by  all  the  historians  that  the  city  was  full  of  ihem.  Sume 
curious  evidence  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  London  four  Tcan 
after  the  rebellion  is  to  be  found  in  'The  Lyon.'  A  fileoil 
write-8  to  LJishop  Forbes  that  he  went  to  the  Lord  Moror's  bsil 
at  Guildhall  in  \ovriiilx-r  174^,  and  dined  with  the  LonI 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  first.  After  dinner  he  ex{tfctcd  the  utuil 
toasts.  But  neither  the  King  nor  any  member  of  the  Ko| 
Family  was  so  much  as  niL-iitiotitd.  'The  only  healths  dnU 
were  those  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  Kiirl  of  Orrery,  sua 
the  Vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford — all  three^j ' 
Course,  noted  Jacobites. 

Had  Charles  lonred  his  way  into  London  everything  woe 
then  have  deprndrti  on  the  feeling  of  the  counlrT.  The 
Whigs  did  not  seem  inclined  to  do  much  for  the  goo<]  caasf. 
Fourteen  Whig  noblemen  offered  to  raise  a  rrgimeni  apiece, 
provideil  the  Government  would  pay  for  ihem  and  that  thtJT 
themselves  should  be  allowed  the  appointment  of  the  oBicen; 
but  this  handsome  proposal  was  rejected.  The  Dukcof  Betlfimi 
did  actually  raise  a  regiment  from  among  bis   tenantry,  so<) 
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appeared  in  pcrsun  at  the  head  uf  them ;  and  somewhat  later  a 
few  g^entlemen  of  Yorkshire,  'briskly  arraved  in  blue  and  with 
g<HMl  armour,' joined  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  But  lhe«e  were 
lb«  ontj  signs  given  ot  anr  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Whi^ 
arittocrat:^  to  take  up  arms  for  their  sovereign.  On  the  other 
band,  in  the  event  we  are  luppoainft,  it  is  at  least  bigbl}' 
probable  that  the  EngUsb  Jncobiiet  would  bave  risen  in  a 
bodjr.  U  is  sometimes  maintained  that  manv  of  the  nubilitr, 
otberwise  friendly'  to  the  cause,  were  kept  bark  by  the  fear  <if 
being  compelled  to  disgorge  the  abbey  lands  under  a  Roman 
Catholic  dinastj.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  They  had  been 
confirmed  in  possession  of  them  bjr  the  Pope.  Sir  Walter  Scotl 
allows  the  existence  of  '  a  great  Jacobite  conspiracy  of  which 
the  insurrection  of  1746-6  was  but  a  small  part,'  and  also  that 
some  years  afterwards  the  same  party,  '  wbuae  force  was  still 
unbrokea,*  thought  of  renewing  the  attempt.  i\ow  ibis 
powerful  body,  whose  stmigtii  was  still  unbroken  and  who  were 
prepared  to  exert  it  in  1760,  would  surely  have  come  forward 
in  1745  when  the  Stuarts  were  actually  in  London  and 
Jatnes  ill  proclaimed.  It  seems  to  be  prove<l  lieyond  dispute, 
from  the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone's  memoirs,  that  Charles  bad 
ref?eive<l  promises  of  support  from  a  verv  large  number  of  the 
Rnglish  nobility  and  gentry,  and  that  It  wns  on  the  strength 
uf  these  that  the  enterprise  was  undertaken.  If  they  feared 
defeat  in  the  first  instance,  without  assistance  from  abroad,  they 
could  hardly  bave  belied  their  pledges  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
Had  such  a  rising  taken  place,  what  would  haro  hapfwned? 
If  it  had  come  to  a  general  civil  war,  would  George  U  bave 
stayed  to  see  it  out?  Would  the  Jacobite  tenantry,  however 
superior  in  numbers,  have  been  able  to  withstand  regular 
troops?  The  Highlanders  could  do  so;  but  in  the  event  we 
are  inpposing  they  would  hare  been  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean. 
The  Prince's  main  reliance  must  have  been  on  forces  similar  to 
those  which  formed  the  armies  of  Charles  I,  and  which  were  at 
first  victorious  over  levies  less  hardy  and  worse  disciplined  than 
themselves.  Had  it  come  to  a  stand-up  fight  Iwtween  such 
troops  and  a  regular  annv  cumposeil  of  ilisciplined  veterans, 
the  itrnggie  would  have  ended  as  ll  did  at  Naseby  and  isedge- 
moor.  Not  even  a  French  invading  force  could  have  avertetl 
defeat  in  the  long  run.  Hut  would  l  Wings  bave  ever  come  to  kuch 
a  pass  as  this?  Ttiat  is  the  que^iiun.  The  regular  army  was 
known  to  be  full  of  Jacobites.  A  soldier  at  Fontefract  receivinl 
a  thousand  lasbes  for  drinking  the  Chevalier's  health  and 
saying  that  half  the  regiment  would  join  bim.  So  severe 
a  aeotCDCe  tells  its  own  tale.     Many  of  the  officers  belonged 
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to  Jacoliite  fatnities  anrl  vere  known  to  be  secret  %ym 
At  Walsall,  in  Staffordshire,  on  the  29tli  of  M«y,  H 
(ieorgn  II  was  burnt  in  eflif^y,  aflur  the  bodj  bad  been  riildlcd 
with  bullcu;  and  the  riot  was  nnt^  tupprcased  hy  a  parij  uf 
dragoons  from  Worcester.  If  Cbarlci  bad  defc-aled  anoditr 
English  arm}'  on  English  soil,  there  might  have  been  just  nek 
another  popular  demonstration  as  there  was  on  the  coming  o( 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  standing  arm/  might  have  mrftsl 
awa>-,  and  Grorge  II  would  have  followed  the  example  of  Jamei. 

VVe  must  now,  however,  exchange  these  tempting  tpecuUtiooi, 
with  the  wide  and  varied  panorama  on  which  we  seem  to  look 
down  as  we  indulge  in  them,  for  the  sad  realities  of  faitaie, 
miserj^,  and  ruin.  There  it,  comparatively  speaking,  liillf 
room  for  coniroversy  as  to  ihe  incidents  of  Charles's  rclrw:. 
*  Either  gn  on  and  meet  jour  fortune,  or  turn  back  and  bar  it,' 
sa/s  Meg  Merriltes  to  Bertram.  Charles  bad  been  compellnl 
to  tarn  back,  and  there  was  no  retriering  his  fortune.  As  soao 
as  it  was  known  that  Charles  Was  on  his  waj'  back  to  ScoJaod, 
the  Cavaliers  of  Deubigbsbirc  and  Flintshire  sbeatbed  (heir 
swords,  plucked  otf  their  white  cockades,  and  retired  quietlj 
to  their  homes  among  the  hitU.  The  Ficiicb  arraaineot  tl 
Dunkirk  was  heard  of  no  more.  The  lojal  liighUndrn, 
however,  bj-  no  means  despaired  of  ultimate  success.  Tbr; 
appear  to  have  thought  that  Charles  could  still  maintain  bim»{f 
in  Scotland,  anil  the  return  to  their  native  latid  did  not  seetu  \» 
them  the  death-blow  to  the  Prince's  hopes  which  it  wai  ID 
bis  friends  in  England.  But  the  Cameron  pibrochs  whiiti  M 
the  retreat  on  that  December  morning  souiulml  the  knell  uf  ibe 
Stuart  cause.  The  White  Rose  had  flowered  for  the  last  liou, 
and  its  leaves  were  soon  to  be  scattered  to  the  winds. 

Between  the  retreat  from  Derby  and  the  battle  of  Cullodea 
nearly  five  months  intervened,  Tlie  chief  events  in  this  long 
interval  were  the  siege  of  Stirling,  the  battle  of  EalkirL,  and 
the  'rout  of  Moy.'  It  seemed,  for  the  moment,  .-u  if  the  udf 
were  really  turning.  Charles  was  joined  at  Stirling  by  sofoe 
fresh  clans,  under  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  and  Lord  Stratbiillaa,anil 
by  Lord  George  Drummond  with  a  biidy  of  French  auxiliariw. 
He  was  now  at  the  bend  of  nine  thousand  men,  with  wbuia  be 
resolved  to  lay  siege  to  Stirling  C«BtIe.  He  took  up  bis  abode 
for  R  time  at  Bannock  burn  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Hugh 
Paterson.  It  was  here  that  he  fell  in  with  Miss  Wslkinshaw, 
a  handsome  girl  about  twenty  years  of  age.  She  was  the  danghtrr 
of  Jobo  Walkinsbaw  of  Uarrowsfield,  one  of  the  old  Scolrli 
manorial  baronies,  tike  Bradwardine,  and  was  the  niece  of  Sir 
Hugh  Paterson,  with  whom  she  was  staying  at  the  time  of  ihc 
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Prince'*  ruil.     The  Prince  himself  was  no  Lovelace,  and  the 

only  conqaeat  he  ever  thought  about  was  th<^  ronqiiMt  nf  fircat 

Britain.       But    Clementina    was    of  a    iltfTerenl    temperament. 

A  l&ir-haireil   Prince  of  five-antl- twenty  did   not  cotne  in   her 

w»j  everjp  day  in  the  wpek,  and  the  reaolved   to  make  the  mnat 

of  him.       VVLea,  where,  und   how  the  iattiuacv  between  tbem 

im  commenced   we    are  left    to   conjecture.       We  only  know 

dial    when    Charles    returnc-d     to     France     Miss    \V'alltin«h»w 

Jolloved  him.     She  seems  to  have  been  with  him  ai  Avignoo 

in  1749,  and  to  have  lived   with    him  continuously  till  1760, 

vkeD  they  finally  parted.     This  lady  is  said  to  have  been  a 

tfj  in    the    Hanoverian    interest,    and    the    discovery    of  her 

^ncter  i*  held  to  have  justified  the  Jacobites  in  refusing  to 

pisce  their  lives  and  fortunes  at  the  mercy  of  a  traitress.     The 

cbar;^  it  is  true,  rests  only  on  suspicion ;  but  that  is  all  that 

ibMoajority  of  such   charges   have   to   rest   on.      Miss  VValkin- 

■kair's  sister,  who  was  housekeeper  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of 

Wales,  was  in    Hkc    manner  suspected    of  betraying   English 

Wctvla  to  the  Stuarts.     Both  charges  are    hardly  likely  to  be 

true;  whether  cither  or  neither  is,  our  present  kiiowliHlge  docs 

Dot  suffice  to  show.     Sir  Waller  Scott,  in  '  Redgauntlct,'  has 

■ot  adhered   strictly  to    historical    facts — that   is,  as    we    know 

Ibem.      If  Miss  VValkinsbaw  was  with  Charles  in  Scotland  after 

llie  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  she  could  not  have  finally  left  him 

In  I7fi0;  and  if  she  was  twenty  in  I74r>,  she  must  have  been 

more  than   thirty  when  Alan  Fairfurd  saw  her  at  Fair  Lftdies. 

Soutt  describes   her  as  a   blonde,  with  locks  of 

blue  eyes,  and  a  neck  of  dazzling  whiteness. 

Says  she  was  a  brunette. 

Charles  suspended  the  siege  of  Stirling  iti  order  to  fight 
G^acral  Hawley,  which  he  ilid,  with  great  success,  at  Falkirk. 
But  the  same  inlerval  of  time,  which  had  allowed  Lord  Lewis 
Cordon  and  Lord  Strathaltan  to  collect  their  reinforcements, 
luul  also  enabtt'd  the  Kn^jlish  CidverniiienI  to  place  a  regular 
force  in  the  field  which  the  Highlanders  by  themselves  could 
not  have  hoped  Ui  oppose  wiih  permanent  success.  As  it  waa, 
the  battle  of  Falkirk  was  followed  by  many  desertions,  which 
Mr.  Ewald  attributes  to  the  discontent  of  the  Highlanders 
St  their  victories  not  having  b<«n  turned  to  better  account. 
Tbc  opinion  in  the  camp,  es|>eriHlly  after  Falkirk,  was  that 
Hawley  ought  to  have  been  followed  up,  when  he  might  have 
been  utterly  routed,  and  Edinburgh  retaken,  The  officers  and 
chiefs  had  their  own  grievances  besides,  among  which  Was  the 
fact  that  they  were  excludiHl  from  Charles'a  confidence.  Still, 
we  must  not  attribute  to  desertic  luction  of  the 
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Prince's   folloirers   at    Culloden    to    five    tbousnntl    nirat  tbi 
rrduciion  was,  for  tlic  innst  part,  Hccidental  «ii<)  inomenUtY. 

The  iiisuTrecUDu  o('4b,  butb  at  tUe  begioiiing  and  Uieesil, 
t'urnishf'8  many  illustrntioDS  of  the  peculiarlv  Knglisb  bibgli 
UnderrAtiiig  the  itrvn^th  of  aa  adversary  till  the  tntb 
pioclaimed  hy  Eomc  more  or  less  stTtuus  disaster.  After 
battle  of  Falkirk,  Genernl  Hawlrj  soundly  rated  the  Inielli^ict 
DepHTtuteot  in  Edinburgh  for  (lie  inisteadiog  accuuDts  tbev  bti 
given  him  of  the  Highland  army  : — 

'As  Bo  ynnr  diminUhiog  their  DtimherB,  and  ridimling  tlicir 
dlsoiplino,  jnu  Be6  and  1  feel  the  effect  of  iL  I  uever  aw  tnopi 
flte  Id  platoons  aan-n  ruguUrW,  make  ihuir  motiiins  and  oraloliaai 

iniokar,  or  attack  with  mure  bravtTj  or  in  hotter  order  tbaD  dicii 
[igblandorB  did  nt  the  hnttlu  uf  Falkirk.  And  Ihtau  oro  tb«  w; 
men  that  you  nitircAontod  as  a  |«arcol  of  raw  and  undiecipliiicj 
TDgftbonda.  No  Jacobito  oould  bnvo  contrived  tnoru  bort  ti>  Ibi 
Stag's  faithful  friends,  or  don«  more  st-rnco  to  bin  ioTetanU 
anemieg.'  * 

The  editor  of  the  •Culluden  Papers'  (I625-I748)  left  bt 
Duncan  Forbes,  himself ,a  strong  anti-Jarobite,  is  not  only  vm 
severe  u]Kin  Sir  Jidm  Cope  and  Gpneral  Hawley,  bal  «l*n 
coofirins  what  has  beon  already  said  of  the  itiaclion  of  ibr 
Highland  army  after  I'alkirk.  Tbey  migbt,  be  sa^i,  harr 
annihilated  Hawli-y  if  they  had  pursued  him  ;  and  he  wondfH 
at  it  all  the  more  bernuse  In  bis  opinion  Charles  wa»  •  first-ratt 
soidier-^tbe  best  ofiirer  in  bis  army.  It  is  clear,  therffor**,  ihi! 
the  end  of  tbe  rampaign  was  not  SDch  a  hollow  thing  as  bu 
been  represented.  Had  Hairley's  army  been  destroyed,  ibe 
Highlanders  would  not  have  deserted,  am)  Charles  would  hutt 
met  Cumberland  on  more  equal  terms.  As  it  was,  had  be  oab 
waited  a  day  or  twn  longer,  lie  would  have  been  joined  1h 
furtlier  rninforceinents — two  tbouintul  stn>ng — which  were  th«i 
oo  tbeir  way  ;  or  btul  he  gone  on  with  tbe  intended  night  stuck 
at  Nairn,  he  would  have  had  a  very  gnni\  chance  of  taking  tbr 
Duke  of  Cumberland  by  surprisu  and  inflicting  a  serious  defeat 
on  him.  The  march,  however,  was  mismanaged  and  the  cbaacr 
lost. 

On  raising  the  siege  of  Stirling,  which  he  did  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Falkirk,  Charles  marched  northwards  to  lovernest. 
He  balled  ten  miles  from  tbe  town  at  Mny  Castle,  tbe  seat  <4 
the  Mackintosh.  Only  Lady  Mnokininsh  was  at  home,  and  ib* 
received  the  Prince  with  enthusiasm.  While  be  was  ai  ibr 
castle  a  design  was  formed  for  surpnsiig  ).im  and  taking  bin 

*  Kwald,  op.  eit-^  quoting  frooi  a  paoipUet  anwag  tbt  SoottUb  Stats  l^ 
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priBoner,  which  wss  cleverlj  l>aif]e«l  b^r  Ladjr  Mackiatosh. 
Cbarlca,  lUiUlenlj  ttnmaeil  bv  tlie  null**,  ran  out  in  biii  night- 
cldlbes  to  get  bis  men  together,  wbeti  ihe  enemy,  aUrmetl  by 
tbi-'  fire  iif  hnir<n-<I(:zrn  men  who  had  been  piftced  in  nmbiiibr 
flrd  precipitately.  Tbi«  wm  the  *  n>ut  of  Mo^.'  The  Prince 
caught  lucb  a  bad  cold  as  com{>elled  bim  in  stay  at  InverneM- 
macb  longer  than  he  otherwise  would  have  done.  Money  and 
prorisiona  L»e^.-in  to  run  short;  bis  mtrn  were  dispersed  on  a 
variety  of  petty  eipeditiuns,  and  were  not  alt  recalled  by  the 
16th  of  April. 

I.  It  was  still  o|>en  to  Charle»,  when  be  heard  of  the  Ouk* 
of  Camberland's  advance,  to  retire  into  the  Highlands,  and 
in  this  case  the  more  prudent  course  would  probably  have 
been  ibe  wiser.  But,  after  Falkirk,  Charles's  good  aogel 
seems  to  have  deserted  bim.  From  Moidart  to  Derby  he 
displayed  skill,  courage,  and  energy.  The  advance  frnm  Com- 
arrack,  the  cnpturu  of  Edinburgh,  the  battle  of  PrestOD  Pans, 
and  the  march  into  England  were  all  admirably  planneil  and 
carried  out.  But  the  failure  to  follow  up  bis  victory  at  Falkirk,, 
the  miscarriage  uf  ihc  intended  night  attack  on  Cumbertand'a 
camp,  and  the  dispositions  far  the  battle  of  Culloden  were  al) 
serious  mistakes,  though  how  far  due  to  the  Prince  himself  it 
it  impossibln  to  say.  According  to  one  report,  when  he  beard 
that  the  night  march  was  broken  ofT  and  that  the  army  was.* 
returDing,  he  was  as  vehement  in  his  endeavours  to  prevent  it 
as  ever  be  tuul  been  at  Derby.  It  was  two  o'clock  in  tho 
morning  of  the  15th  of  April  when  the  bait  was  made.  He  wat 
then  within  an  hour's  march  of  the  enemy.  The  sun  would  not 
rise  before  five  o'clock  ;  and,  though  Cumberland's  camp  might 
not  have  been  reached  while  it  was  pitch  dark,  a  sudden  attack 
in  ibe  dusk  of  an  early  spring  morning  would  bave  bad  a  very 
good  chance  of  success.  At  all  events  he  would  have  had  a 
much  better  bargain  of  the  Duke  than  he  bad  at  Cullo<]en. 
Mr.  Lang  *  prnduct^s  evidence  to  show  that  a  complete  surprise 
was  stilt  possible  when  Lord  George  Murray  gave  orders  to 
retreat. 

I  Whether  Charles  himself  was  in  favour  of  waiting  for  reinforoe- 
nentSfOr  for  fighting  at  once  with  a  wearied  and  half-starred  army 
on  as  ill-chosei)  a  field  of  t>attle  as  could  welt  l>e  imagined,  it  i» 
equally  difficult  to  decide.  Some  say  one  thing  and  some  another. 
From  a  letter  written  by  Lord  George  Murray  to  the  Prince,  and 
published  in  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Blaikie's  'Itinerary  of  Princ* 
Cb&rles,'  wc  learn  that  Lurd  Gcor;ge  waa  slrvngly  opposed  ta. 

*  ■BaiUoKf«pli{ca.'Ul.411,quot«idby  Blaiki«,'IiUuinuy,*])LM,&ote.       ,/ 
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fighting  at  Culloden^  and  that  he  (litappmved  of  the  Kmo|»> 
fnente    for    the    battle.      He    half   intimates    that  Cliarln  «M 
responsible  for  both       But,  if  so,  it  was  rerj  unlike  bit  Qiatl 
gcif,  or  the  rhamrter  he  hnil  earn«!  of  bring  the  best  officer  u 
his  army.      If  he  did  hurry  on  the  battle,  he  must  have  repcniKl 
of  ii  when  be  said  to  Cluny  Macphcrson  in  the  courte  of  hii 
wanderings,  '  I  wish  wr  hid  hail  )ou  at  CulIiMlcn.'     In  two  d*ii 
or  less  Cluny  would  have  Jnined  him,     It  is  suf^gcstod  in  lomr 
of  the  memoirs  that  both  the  army  and  its  leaders  were  g*iiio| 
weary  of  the  cnmpnign,  nf  marches  and  rounlerm arches,  of  sieg« 
that  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  victories  tbnt  bore  no  fruit ;  «iu) 
that  alt  alike  were  anxious  to  put  it  to  the  lest  at  once  and  end 
the  thing  one  way  or  anntber.      If  so,  the  history  of  the  battle  ii 
•imply  this,  that  it  was  fought  in  a  fit  of  desperate  ioipaliencc, 
with  the  consequences  ti»  be  expected  from  surb  rashness. 

The  general  outline  of  the  battle  is  well  known ;  but  there  ii 
one  particular  incident  which  still  requires  some  notice,  even  after 
an  much  has  been  written  about  it.  This  is  the  coniluct  of  lb? 
Mnrdonalds,  who  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  tlighlnnd  amj, 
and  who,  as  represented  by  Sir  S\'altcr  Scott,  refused  to  cbiqr 
because  they  had  not  been  ntlotled  the  post  of  honour.  Weill 
remember  his  description  of  the  scene.  In  spite  of  the  apmiJ 
of  the  Duke  of  Perch,  and  the  still  more  affecting  repraacb  of 
Kepprtch,  their  rliief,  the  clan  showed  no  disposition  to  cW 
with  the  enemy.  Keppocfa,  crying  out,  'My  God  1  bare  tlie 
children  of  my  tribe  forsaken  me?'  rushed  forward,  nod  imiiB- 
^liately  fell  (lea<l  with  three  bullets  in  Ins  botly.  Chambeti^ 
Lord  Mahon,  and  Mr.  Ewald  all  repeat  this  version  of  ibe 
itory.  But  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for  doubtinj 
its  perfect  accuracy.  A  map  of  the  battle  is  in  exiiteoor, 
drawn  by  a  Mr.  Finlayson,  who  was  engineer  in  CharUi 
Edward's  army,  and  present  on  the  field.  From  this  it 
appears  that  the  right  and  centre  of  the  Highland  army  wer«s 
good  deal  in  advance  of  the  left ;  and  the  impatience  of  d* 
clansmen  under  fire  made  it  netvssary  for  Lord  George  .Munif 
to  give  till!  wfinl  to  charge  before  the  Macdonalds  bad  tiaaeU 
get  into  line  with  them.  The  latter  were  marching  OTer  roil|ll 
ground  covered  with  be.ither  and  furze  bushes,  which  tb<y 
backed  at  with  iheir  claymores  as  they  camo  along,  thus  workiof 
themselves  into  a  passion  according  to  the  custom  of  tli^ 
Highlanders.  Mr,  Henry  Jenner,  who  bos  written  a  history  « 
the  '  Clans  at  C.'ulb^ien,'  has  investigated  this  question  with  gml 
care,  and  produces  the  evidence  of  eye-wltnessta  to  show  lh»l 
the  Macdonalds  did  charge,  though  not  perhaps  ns  riguruusly  u 
ihey  might  have  done   had  they  not  been  affronted.     Nnbodi 
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who  was  present  seemi  to  have  beard  the  words  attributed  to 
Kpppivch.  Sir  Robert  Stranj;r,  who  was  there,  says  notliin^ 
•bout  it.  Mr.  Jenner  is  inctiiicd  to  think  that  Jnines  Hogg, 
vho  was  the  6rst  to  mention  t  bis  story  in  bis  'Jacobite  Kelins,' 
.Or.  Chambers,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  etn1>eliished  the  facts 
Wtween  them  till  the  tale  assumed  its  present  form.  VV'bea  the 
AIa<^lonalds  saw  that  the  IJighland  right  and  centre  were  rolled 
up  together  and  that  the  battle  was  irreirievablj  ]u>t,  tbey 
retreated,  and  tlien  it  was  that  K4>ppoch  fell.  After  all,  it 
Aoe»  not  seem  ibat  the  discrepancy  between  the  familiar  story 
^d  the  revised  version  is  so  rery  great.  From  whatever  cause* 
the  MacduDatds  shuwed  a  luck  of  leeal,  in  spite  of  the  eflbrts  of 
iheir  chief,  who  bad  once  sent  word  to  ibe  Prince  that  he  had 
five  hundred  men  at  bis  command  who  'would  follow  him  to 
kell.' 

lite  story  of  Lord  Elcho  trying  to  induce  the  Prince  to  risk 

•  last  charge    at    the   bead  of   such   troops  as  still    remained 

DnbrokeOf  and   of   his  anger   at    the    Prince's  refusal^  is   now 

'generally  discredited.     There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  Elcho 

AISS.,  And  the  family  themselvei  do  not  bvlieve  it. 

Of  Charles's  wantlerings  after  the  battle  uf  Culloden,  by  far 
■he  best  account  is  to  be  found  in  Mr,  Blalkic's  *  Itinerary,* 
which  traces  bim  all  the  way,  step  by  stirp,  from  the  island  uf 
£riska,  a  little  soutb-wcst  of  Sk^e,  wbcru  he  landed  on  the 
S3rd  of  July,  174.'),  to  Borrodate,  in  Moidart,  whence  he  sailed 
for  France  on  the  :iOth  of  September,  174(3.  It  was  at  the  same 
•pot  that  he  bad  first  touched  the  mainland  »1  Scotland  just 
fourteen  months  before.  From  Moidart  to  Derby,  and  from 
Derby  back  again  to  Moidart,  our  indefatigable  investigator  has 
examined  the  route  so  carefully  as  to  be  able  to  tell  us  almost 
every  bouse  at  which  be  slept  and  every  spot  where  he  lay  con- 
cealed when  a  fugitive  with  a  price  upon  bis  bead.  Culloden 
!ira»  fought  in  the  middle  uf  April,  and  for  five  months  Charles 
Mlward  wus  cbiised  like  a  partridge  on  the  mounlaius,  but  no 
irtbe  could  tempt  a  Highlander  to  betray  him.  It  was  no 
the  31st  of  June  (bat  the  Prince  met  with  Flora  Macdonald, 
the  daughter  of  KanaUl  Macdonald,  of  Milton,  in  South 
Uist  ;  and  those  who  wish  for  a  minute  and  graphic 
account  of  all  ihat  passed  during  the  neit  ten  davs  must 
consult  the  'Lyon'  him«eir.  The  Prince  was  passed  off  as 
Betty  Burke,  Flora  Macdonald's  maid,  and  some  scandal  was 
created  on  one  occasion  by  the  gentlemen  being  seen  to  pay  so 
IDucb  more  attention  to  the  maid  than  to  the  mistress.  He  was 
dresseit,  we  learn.  In  a  flowered  linen  gown  and  a  white  apron 
■oppUcd   by   Lady  Qaoranald.     la    this  guise,  Macdoould   of 
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Kinjiraburgfa,  flora's  uncle,  conducted  tbcm  botb  to  bii  owo  houtt 
on  the  29lh  of  June.  When  they  got  there,  between  ten  iod 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  Mrs.  Macdnnald  was  in  bed.  Wbra 
■be  serrant  told  her  that  her  husband  had  come  home  with 
'Milton's  daughter,'  and  companv  with  her,  ihc  •cm  h« 
compHments  to  Flora,  and  bade  ber  beartilr  welcome,  and  hn 
friendi  too,  but  beggied  to  be  excused  from  coming  down,  u 
»he  was  '  rerr  sleepy .'  Then  her  daughter  ran  intu  ibe  room 
and  said,  *  Ob,  mother,  mv  father  has  brought  in  n  rerr  tnii). 
murkle,  i)I-sbaken-up  wife  as  ever  1  saw  I '  Neit  enierrd  ho 
husband,  who  said  she  must  get  up  and  order  supper.  Tbe 
lady  did  ns  she  was  bid,  and  went  to  fetch  her  krj-s,  nhidi 
wrre  In  the  hall.  But  when  s^lie  looked  in  she  was  afraid  ta 
go  any  further.  *  For,*  said  she,  '  I  saw  sucb  an  odd  mucldt 
Irnllup  of  a  carlin  making  lang  wide  steps  through  the  ball 
that  1  could  not  like  bcr  appearance  at  all.'  However,  she  gut 
the  kevs.  not  without  undergoing  a  s;ilute  from  ibe  Priocv, 
whose  beard  betraj-ed  bis  sex.  When  Kingsburgb  told  hervba 
it  was,  »ber  cried,  'Oh,  l^nl,  we'll  a'  be  hanged  now!*  Bai 
she  got  the  supper  all  the  same,  thinking  it  a  very  prmr  supper 
for  a  Prince.  'The  Prince,'  said  the  !ad_r,  in  conver»atioo  rilh 
liisbop  Forbes,  'ate  of  our  roasted  I'ggf,  some  collops,  plentf  oi 
bread  and  butter,  jam,  and  the  de'tl  n  drnp  did  be  want  in 'i 
weani  of  twa  bottles  of  sma'  beer.  God  do  bim  good  o't,  fbf 
well  1  wat  be  bad  my  blessing  to  gac  down  wi'i.'  After  tbii 
the  Prince  drank  a  glass  of  brandy  and  smoked  a  pip*",  »u"l  ^ 
and  liis  host  soem  to  have  made  a  night  of  it. 

Mrs.  Macdonald  bad  been  dreadfully  frightened  at  the  kin 
of  silting  down  with  royalty.  *  How  can  I  come  to  luppei?' 
she  said.  '  1  know  nol  bow  to  behave  before  majesty.'  'H« 
won't  eat  n  bit  till  he  sees  you  at  table,'  said  ber  husband,  iix) 
added  that  she  would  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  on  with  blm, 
as  be  would  goon  put  her  at  ber  ease.  Mrs.  Macdonald  looo 
regained  ber  confidence,  for  she  turned  up  the  slcere  of  hu 
gown  to  see  what  bis  skin  wns  like,  as  he  was  said  to  hlft 
contracted  some  skin  disease  during  bis  waodeiings,  and  i^ 
said,  '  1  saw  a  bonny  clean  wbJtc  skin  indeed.  The  de'il  i 
lady  in  a'  the  land  has  a  whiter  and  purer  skin  than  be  bai.' 
What  a  little  picture  we  here  have  before  ua  I  What  a  subject 
foi  OrchardsonorMr.  Dendy  Sadler :  thePrinoein  his  flowewl 
linen  gown  an<l  wliite  apron,  and  tbe  Highland  chief  in  his  ktlt. 
smoking  their  pipes  and  drinking  their  grng  together,  and  iIk 
two  ladies  looking  on,  half  pleased,  half  aby,  and  oa«  prefJBg 
under  Betty  Burke's  sleeve  ! 

In  tbe  morning,  when  Flora  got  up,  Mrs.  Macdonald  said  *!v 
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matt  have  a  lock  of  the  Prince's  hair,  and  that  Flor&  matt  gi* 
iaU>  bit  bedroom,  where  be  was  stilt  avleep,  and  get  it  for  ber. 
Flora  naturally  hetitated,  but  in  the  end  she  was  persuaded  to 
Igo  in,  when  the  Prince  knelt  down,  and  placing  bis  bead  in  her 
lap,  told  ber  to  cut  ofT  any  lock  she  IJkeJ.  A  pleating'  account 
nf  Flora  is  left  us  b_v  Bishop  Forbes.  She  was  a  perfect  lady  in 
all  respi'cts;  ijioke  very  go<>d  KnglisU,  and  not  the  finest  lodiet 
in  K'linburgb  f!ould  excel  her  at  lEic  tea-table. 

It  was  on  the  evening:  of  the  28th  of  Jane,  174t>,  that  the  Prince 
had  sailed  from  South  Uist  with  Flora  Macdoaald.  The  tradition 
runs  that  they  were  obliged  by  stress  of  weather  to  go  ashur©  at 
Airdmnddv,  and  were  there  sbeltfred  tn  the  cottage  of  a  crofter, 
n  NUcpberson.  While  there  the  Prince  was  recogntted  by  a 
Maodonald  who  had  fought  at  Culluden.  The  man  held  hit 
peace  till  the  illustrious  visitors  bad  departed,  and  then  told 
hit  bott  whom  be  hail  entertained  unawares.  When  the  three 
Mitt  Marphersons — girls  in  their  teens — heard  this,  a  desperate 
battle  eniuetl  between  them  for  the  wooden  stool  on  which  the 
Prince  had  rested.  The  prize  was  carried  off  by  the  youngest, 
who  lost  two  teeth  in  the  cncounler,  and  it  is  still  io  the 
ponession  of  the  family.  From  Skye  Charles  returned  again 
to  the  mainfand,  and  all  his  wanderings  fmm  this  time  till  he 
gnt  back  to  Borrodale  on  the  19th  of  September,  whence  he 
tailed  for  France  the  next  day,  are  minutely  described  by  Dr. 
Chambers,  from  the  MS.  of  the  *  Lyon  in  Mourning.'  Mr. 
RUikie,  however,  has  been  able  to  supply  us  with  n  sketch  uf 
the  celebrated  care  wbere  be  lay  hid  for  three  days,  guarded  by 
the  famous  *  (ilenmorrision  men.*  The  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  it  as  it  appeared  in  1888  : — 

'  It  waM  a  cavern  formed  by  great  laaaM*  uf  rock  at  the  bottom  of 
•  talus  frifm  the  hill  above — in  faot,  a  cavity  in  a  oaim  of  stoDoa. 
The  roof  of  the  cavity  in  forraaii  by  a  peouliarty  »bapod  mass  very 
mncfa  reseiubling  three-tjnarters  of  an  lunhn-llii  n^stiug  ud  a  spur  of 
rook.  Tlie  floor  of  the  cave  takes  a  cresoaiit  form,  the  uotraactt 
being  at  the  santh-west.  .  .  .  About  the  o«nlr«  waa  what  appojrvd 
to  b«  a  bearth,  aud  the  8ontb-«aAt  would  hava  farmed  thu  bed.  The 
bottom  of  the  cavern  waa  of  gravel,  and  a  pure  rivtdel  of  water  panad 
dose  ander  the  eaat  side  uf  the  cave.' 

His  last  hiding-place  was  'Cluny*s  cane,'  of  which  a  full 
description  is  also  to  be  found  lo  Chambers  and  other 
historians.  It  was  formeil  by  a  ring  of  holly-trees  on  a  hill* 
side  in  the  forest  of  Ben  Alder,  thim  part  of  the  estate  of  Cluny 
Macpherson,  and  here  the  Prince  spent  nearly  a  week — that 
is,  from  the  Bth  to  the  \'Mi  of  September.  A  week  after  that 
bis  wamlerioga  were  over,  and  be  bade  a  long  farewell  to  the 
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purple  bills  and  ibo  lo^al  people  whom  he  was  never  to  Ke 
Again. 

We  shall  not  follow  bis  fortunes  aajr  further,  fxcept  to  remuk 
that  doubts  bave  been  thrown  on  the  fidelity  of  the  pictm 
which  has  been  drawn  of  his  decUning  jear*.  It  it  cbieflv 
founded  on  the  reports  of  his  wife,  Louisa  of  ijlolberg,  iibow 
int(>rest  it  was  to  rrprrsrnt  him  in  the  wurst  coloarit  in 
order  to  justify  her  own  liaison  with  Alfieri.  We  niaT*  witbuul 
doing  violence  to  bistorv,  permit  ourselves  to  believe  thai  be  iU 
not  altogether  sink  into  the  drgniiled  drunkard  that  even  Sir 
Walter  bcott  supposed  bim  to  have  become. 

His  path  is  strewn  with  traditions  and  memorials.  At  KrisLs 
he  ptanltil  a  pink  convolvulus  on  a  rocky  »1i>pe  by  the  tn, 
which  still  grows  ibere,  and  will  grow  nowhere  else.  Prion 
Ciiatlie's  rose  is  still  preserved  nt  Sunlaws,  near  Kelso,  the  icii 
of  Major  Scott  Ker,  where  the  Prince  stayed  for  a  night  on  bis 
march  from  Edinburgh.  In  the  garden  be  set  a  white  rose, 
from  which  cuttings  have  been  c^trclull}*  taken  ever  sin». 
Less  than  forty  years  ago  n  Scottish  lady  ui  rank  could  spesk 
of  her  at(|uaititance  with  'Long  Prg ' — the  sobrt'qutt  hy  which 
a  famous  old  Scotchwoman  was  Inng  known  who,  as  »  vounp 
girl,  had  come  to  Braban  castle  wliile  the  Prince  was  ibcre  » 
a  visit  to  Lady  Fortrosr,  the  daughter-in-law  of  the  attainled 
Karl  of  Sraforth,  who  had  been  *out'  in  'the  fifteen.*  PeMJ 
was  among  the  privtteged  few  who  were  admitted  by  Laoj 
Fortrose  to  pepp  at  Prince  Charlie  ihrough  the  drawiag-rooa 
door  at  he  drank  his  coffee,  and  she  afterwards  begged  of  her 
sympathetic  hostess  the  coffee  cup  which  be  bad  ased,  nl 
which  no  menner  lips  were  ever  alhiwed  to  touch.  Many  yesn 
afterwards  she  obtained  another  relic  from  Mrs.  Stcwiit 
Mackenzie,  whnse  husband  succeeded  to  the  family  estates  b 
1784,  and  who  Was  created  hittil  Seaforth  in  17V7.  This  ni 
an  old  green  velvet  cushion  on  which  the  Prince  had  rented  his 
feeL  It  is  needless  to  say  that  both  precious  relics  men 
religiously  preserved,  and  when  Peg  died,  early  in  tbc  premt 
century,  she  desired  that  they  might  be  buried  with  her.  To 
show  how  long  the  Jacobite  tradition  has  lingerer),  we  roij 
mention  that  a  very  few  years  ago  a  young  othcer  (luarteml 
in  Ireland,  when  thi:  health  i>f  William  111  was  proposed  al  s 
public  dinner,  set  down  his  glass  nntasted. 

The  northern  counties  of  England  teem  with  reminiscences 
of  Charles  E<lward,  The  people  of  Brampton,  in  Cuinberlaad, 
still  show  with  pride  the  hnusc  in  which  he  lived  for  a  wbolr 
week,  twice  as  long  as  he  lived  in  any  other  Engli&h  boosr 
during  his  campaign.     The  late  Vicar  of  Brampton,  the  Rev.  U 
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i^hitehead,  has  described  the  Prince's  risit  with  sympathetic 
kthasiasm.  His  account  was  publish^  in  the  'Transnctions 
f  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Assiiciation  for  the 
dvancemcnt  of  Literature  and  Science.'  *  The  Prince  took 
I  bis  abode  in  a  small  square  house  in  High  Crou  Street, 
len  the  "Juiocr's  Arms,"  now  a  drajicr's  shop,  with  a  win- 
W  on  cither  side  of  the  door  and  three  above.'  It  has  never 
IcD  touched  or  restored  or  in  any  wa^  altered  since  it  sheltered 
p  last  Stuart  whu  ever  slept  under  the  English  sky.  There 
t  the  reijf  walls  over  which  ihc  royal  standard  floated, 
id  through  the  adjoining  streets  and  past  many  houses  still 
k.nding  came  Pitsligo,  or  Rradwardine,  whichever  wc  choose 
I  call  bim,  and  Fergus  Msclvur  and  Waverley,  and  possibly 
koagh  the  squat  person  of  Bailie  Macwheeble  on  his  while 
my.  The  stables  adjoining  the  house  have  only  lately  ceased 
[  be  called  '  the  cavalry  slablei,'  and  another  house  in  the  same 
reel  is  to  this  <Iay  known  as  *lhe  barracks.' 
Twelve  years  ago  per«nn«  were  still  living  to  whom  the 
Drr  bad  been  told  by  eye-witnesses.  A  lady  then  residing 
I  Brampton  bad  in  her  seventeenth  year  talked  with  the 
Irpenler  who  made  ladders  for  the  siege  uf  Carlisle  from  the 
Itts  in  Corby  Wood,  and  who  was  frequently  in  ihc  Prince's 
[esence.  Sergeant  Clark,  of  Brampton,  who  was  cighly- 
iWe  years  of  age  in  ItiSti,  had  been  told  by  a  lady  when  be 
^  a  boy  that  she  remembered  Lord  George  .Murray  aud 
b  staff  dining  at  her  father's  house  when  she  herself  woi 
tven  years  old.  While  Charles  was  waiting  for  the  surrender 
-Carlisle,  he  visited  several  Jacobite  families  in  the  neighbour- 
Kk),  the  VV'arwicks  and  the  lletheringcons  among  them.  He 
B«d  with  Mrs.  Warwick  on  roast  beef  and  ale.  But  her 
vband  was  away  *  on  urgent  private  business,*  as  he  would 
ve  felt  himself  in  rather  an  awkward  misitiun  had  be  stayed 
a«e  the  Prince's  standard  planted  within  sight  of  bis  park 
tes.  A  iady  at  Welheral,  in  Cumberland,  had  still  in  her 
■session  a  few  years  ago  the  identical  candlesticks  which 
Bre  placed  for  the  Prince's  use  in  the  retiring  room  prepared 
r  him  at  Warwick  Hall.  On  the  15th  of  November  came 
e  news  that  Carlisle  had  surrendered,  and  next  day  the  Mayor 
a  Corporation  arrived  at  Brampton  and  presented  the  keys  to 
karles  Edward  on  their  knees.  An  old  Mr.  Hetberingtoo, 
lo  die<l  at  Brampton  in  ISHl,  had  often  heard  his  grand- 
>ther  describe  the  scene — the  crowd,  the  crush,  and  the 
Kting.  'J'be  old  lady  died  in  \>i\'A,  in  the  eighty-ninth  year 
her  age,  so  that  she  would  bare  been  twenty-one  at  the 
De.  Later  on  six  of  tbe  Jacobite  prisoners  who  lay  under 
"■  *  190.— -Yo.  380.  2  a 
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sentence  of  death  at  Carlisle  were  executed  at  Brampton. 
The^v  were  banged  upon  an  oak  tree  then  manv  bundred  ytun 
old,  but  of  which  only  the  stump  is  now  visible,  with  tbclr  facet 
towards  the  Cbeviot  Hills.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  spot  wst 
btiunted,  and  he  was  a  boJd  townaiiian  who  would  venture  aOer 
(l«rk  down  the  sandy  lane,  at  the  corner  of  which,  wbrrc  it 
joins  [he  Carlisle  road,  stoo<l  the  'capon  tree.' 

Of  the  cruelties  and  outrages  attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland and  General  Hawley  after  tbe  battle  of  Cnllodea,  Ae 
must  terrible  picture  \*  presented  (o  us  by  the  '  L)oti  in  Monrn- 
ing  * — they  are  worse  than  the  worst  that  hare  been  reported  of 
tbe  excesses  of  the  British  army  at  Hadajoz.  Children  wetv 
shot,  women  were  violated,  and  some  even  were  burncU  alirt. 
Such  is  tbe  account  given  by  defeated  partisans,  and  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  tbe  passions  by  which  tbey 
were  luUanied,  But,  when  all  deductions  arc  uiadc  on  ibil 
score,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  many  shameful  critnei 
and  much  wanton  barliarity  were  really  perpetrated,  botb 
by  ofVicurs  and  private  soldiers ;  and  that  the  defencelen 
inhabitants  were  plundered  of  their  property  right  and  left. 
Tbe  story  of  Mrs.  Gordon's  china  has  not  been  told  by  either 
Scott  or  Chambers,  and  may  he  new  to  many  of  oar  readen> 
This  lady's  houic  was  occupied  by  General  Hawley,  who  pro- 
mised that  nothing  in  it  shouUI  be  touched.  In  spite  of  this  be 
stripped  it  of  everything:  (-arried  olf  even  tbe  lady's  clothes, aod 
a  valuable  collection  of  old  china,  which  was  worth  two  biindred 
pounds.  This  he  seems  to  have  dtridet)  with  tbe  commander- 
in-chief,  for  some  time  afterwards  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Gordon, 
who  knew  the  china  well,  recogniwd  some  of  it  in  a  shop- 
window  in  London,  and,  on  asking  tbe  shopkeeper  how  became 
by  it,  was  told  that  he  had  bought  it  from  a  woman  of  tbe  town, 
to  whom  it  was  given  by  the  Duke  of  Cutntwrland.  It  is  not 
an  improbable  story^  if  what  VValpole  tells  as  of  tbe  Duke  is  to 
be  believed. 

Such  was  ^  the  end  of  an  auld  sang.'  Nine  tears  after 
CuUoden  the  refusal  of  Charles  to  part  with  Miss  Walkinahaw 
finally  broke  up  the  powerful  Jacobite  party,  which  still  erisled 
iu  lilngland,  prepared  to  strike  yet  another  blow  for  the  White 
Rose,  if  the  Prince  would  only  give  up  bis  Helen.  His  natural 
obstinacy,  rather  than  any  real  afTcctiim  for  the  lady,  forbade 
him  to  comply  with  this  condition  ;  and  another  was  added  to 
the  list  uf  lost  causes  which  a  woman  has  helped  tt>  ruin. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  The  LoTuIoji  Commisxarial.  *  Qaartcrly  Review  ' : 
London:  John  Murray,  September  IS.")!. 

2.  Life  and  Labour  of  the  Peopie  in  London.  By  Cbarles 
Booth.  Vol.  Vll,  part  ii  (Food  and  Drink).  London: 
MacmilUn  and  Co.^  189G. 

3.  Annual  Statement  of  Tratte  ami  Navigation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  icith  foreign  Countries  and  British  Potiemong^ 
J898{C.  930U:  I899X 

i.  Agriatiturai  Returns  of  Great  Britain,  t898  {C.93Qi  I  18991. 
5.  Sm  fisheries  of  tli£  United  Kingdom,  189S  (Board  of  Trade, 

1899) :   Annual  Report  of  Iitxpectort  of  Fisheries,  England  and 

Walts  (C.  93«0,  9381  :   1899). 
(i.  Family  Budgets.    Compiled  for  th<r  EconomicClub.    X^odon  : 

King  aud  Sun,  189G. 
7.  tFeeklg  CircniaTy   letued    hy    the  Sccretarj   of  the  Londtiri 

Cora  Exchange. 
Aod  other  reports  and  works. 

Article  I. 

OF  all  the  oumtnunilics  of  men  that  have  dwelt  togietber 
since  the  world  b(>g;An,  the  population  of  modem  London 
is  probabljr  the  least  M-ir-suClicing.  Oii  the  banks  of  the 
Thsmea  some  five  millions  of  human  beings  find  a  Uvtag,  within 
ao  area  which  if  cultivated  to  the  bifrhest  known  piicb  could 
not  supply  one-tentb  of  their  numbera  with  bread  alone.  There 
is  of  course  no  modern  industrial  group  which  is  entirely  Mtlf- 
coDtained :  everj  town  and  villa|re  has  some  vcuiiomic  link 
with  the  outside  world  :  all  of  us,  individuals  aud  cjimmunities 
alike,  are  *  members  one  of  another'  But  the  dependence  of 
LoadoQ  on  outside  sources  for  the  materials  of  her  industry  and 
the  means  of  her  subsistence  is  peculiarly  Impresaire,  not  only 
from  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the  tribute  which  she  draws, 
aod  the  almost  infinite  variety  L>f  sources  which  are  laid  under 
contribution,  but  also,  as  wc  shall  sec  hereafter,  from  the  fact 
that  this  dependence  is  constantly  increasing. 

A  writer  in  the  'Quarterly  Review  '  in  1854,  discussing  the 
Commissariat  of  London,  drew  a  striking  picture  of  the  wontlerful 
and  complex  machinery  and  uf  the  immense  variety  of  mccbiHls 
by  which  at  that  <lay  the  population  ol  Lomlon  was  fed.  Had 
be  lived  to  the  present  time  he  would  have  found  still  moff* 
reason  for  astonishmeut.  The  development  of  steam  eom- 
municalion,  then  comparatively  in  its  infancy,  has  acceierateU 
all  the  tendencies  which  even  forty*(ive  years  agtt  were  widening 
the  area  and  changing  the  character  of  London's  fiH)d-supplT. 
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Irresistible  economic  forces  have  transferred  large  br&admd 
fnod  production  and  preparation  from  London  to  the  prortaoa; 
which  in  turn  have  yielded  to  more  powerful  competition  fno 
couotrie*  across  the    sea.      The    writer    would    have  seen  tlit 
BUpptv    of    corn    from    the     Eastern    Counties    almost   wbollr 
supplanted  by  the  produce  of  the  wheat  fields  of  America  boJ 
Eastern    Eurojte  ;    the    Home    Cattle    Market   erlipsed    in  im- 
portance   b^    the    Foreign    Animals    Wharf;    and  this  sgaia 
yielding  to  the  competition  of  frozen  meat  sent  from  the  eub 
of  the  earth.      Me  would  have  found  the  milk  of  Londoo-l 
cows — still  the  main  source  of  supply  in  18i>4 — shrunk 
tin^  driblet  compared  with  the  mighty  stream   which 
London  each  morning  from  the  country  ;  the  home  suppli 
butter  almost  entirely   beaten  out  of  the  field  by  the  prodnoi 
of  Denmark   and   France ;  and  these  in  turn  experienciag  the 
insidious  encroacbment  of  the  cheaper  *  margarine.'     He  wooU 
have  observed  that  steam  trawlers  and  railroad  carriage  lun 
radically   affected    the    conditions   of   the   London    fisb-iopjih. 
He  would  have  seen  corn  reaching  London  rcadj-gniund,  etUlt 
ready-killed,  sugar    ready -refined,  with    corresponding    icsnili 
on    the    employment    of    the    millers,    the    cattte-d rovers,  tlK 
slaughterers  and  the  sugar- refiners  of  the  capital.    He  would  bsre 
dtscoveri;d,  in  short,  a  growing  tendency  to  transfer  from  LonddS 
nearly  every  process  of  food -preparation  that  can  be  earned  m 
elsewhere.      He  would  also    note  that  these  changes,  together 
with  the  growth  of   London's  needs,  and  the   rising  staodaij 
of   public  requirements,  have  given    birth  to  a  fresh  clan  'i 
problems  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  while  solving  some  nbkb 
were  of  urgent  importance  in  his  day.     7^e  scandals  of  di 
Smilhfield  Cattle  Market,  which  he  so -vividly  portrayed,  arei 
thing  of  the  past,  hot  the  growth  of  ktiowU-dge  regarding  ibe 
communication  of  disease  has  raised   new  problems  as  to  the 
effective  inspection  of  meat  and  milk;  while  the  sanitary  re- 
quirements of  a  crowded  population  have  caused  the  impositlos 
of  conditions  on  London  slaughter-houses  and  cow-sheds  wbicli 
almost   point    to    their   gradual    extinction.      The    problem  of 
Carrying  milk    by  mil    without    injury  has    been  solved    lioce 
his  day  ;  but  the  growing  area  of  milk-sup|dy  has  caused  debsUf 
on  the  use  and  effects  of  chemical  preservatives  ;  ami  regard  for 
the  interests  of  the  poorer  consumer,  not    unmixed   with   tb« 
desire  to  protect  the    British  agriculturist,  has  demanded 
perhaps  justified  special  legislation  to  suppress  the  fraudol 
sale  of  substitutes  for  butter.      White  he  would  be  s" 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  cheapening  t^ 
by   the  removal  of  taxation,   he  would   finU  tl 
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extinction  of  London  sugar-refiniog  by  the  competition  of 
bountj-rpd  vipKX  hits  led  to  a  loud-roiced  demand  for  counter- 
vailing liulies  or  olhtr  retaliatory  measures.  Lastly  be  would 
note  tbe  grave  (|uefllion8  respecting  the  adequacy  of  tbe  present 
snnrrei  of  water-supply,  to  which  the  vast  increase  of  London's 
population  has  givt-n  rise,  and  l\\v  nuinberlfss  schemes  which 
have  been  proposed  to  supplement  or  improve  them. 

The  italistical  material  at  the  command  of  the  'Quarterly' 
reviewer  of  1654  was  of  the  scantiest  drscription,  nor  can  the 
available  data  be  said  to  be  much  more  complete  at  tbe  present 
day.  In  the  absence  of  an  *  octroi,'  such  as  exists  in  many 
Continental  cities,  no  statement  is  possible  uf  the  total  (quantity 
of  food  which  reaches  Limtlon  from  all  sources;  and  were  it 
possible  to  measure  this  amount,  we  should  still  be  at  a  loss  to 
Mtimatc  Liindon^s  cousumptinn  without  knowing  tbe  magnitude 
of  ibe  outgoing  stream.  Market  reconls  arc  at  best  hut  imperfect 
guides,  for  not  only  dues  much  food  reach  ibe  London  consumer 
without  passinjT  through  a  Li>ndon  market,  but  the  markets 
themselves  supply  a  far  wider  area  than  tbe  County  of  London. 
Similarly,  great  quantities  of  food  pass  through  tbe  port  of 
L<indon  which  are  not  destined  for  the  ultimate  consumption  of 
Londoners.  The  reader  matt  therefore  he  warned  that  the  statis- 
ticai  data  on  which  the  following  article  is  based  are  in  many 
cases  somewhat  conjectural :  all  that  can  be  claimed  is  that  so  far 
as  is  known  to  the  writer  tbe  heat  nvailahte  sources  have  been  used 
throughout.  The  ofhcial  and  unotlicial  sources  of  information 
that  have  been  utilised  are  mentioneil  so  far  as  possible  without 
loading  the  article  with  references ;  but  in  some  cases  the  figures 
given  are  based  on  estimates,  which  could  only  be  completely 
explained  by  the  introduction  of  calculnlions  unsuited  to  the 
character  of  an  article  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review,' 

It  is  natural  to  begin  our  survey  with  the  Staff  of  Life.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  Londoners  are  almost  wholly  dependent 
upon  outside  sources  fur  at  least  tbe  raw  material  of  their  bread. 
Indeed,  many  persons  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  any  wheat 
whatever  is  actually  grown  within  the  limit*  of  the  County  of 
London-  The  unimpeachable  authority,  however,  of  the  official 
*  Agricultural  Returns '  credits  London  with  the  production  of 
7,076  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  year  189H,  the  210  acres  which 
yielded  this  crop  being  no  doubt  on  the  outer  fringe  of  the 
administrative  county.  If  we  neglect  this  insignificant  quan- 
tity— which  would  about  serve  for  the  consumption  ot  one 
four-thousandtb  part  of  London's  population — London's  corn 
supply  may  be  divideil  into  two  unequal  parts :  that  which 
reaches  it  by  sea,  and  that  which  comes  by  rail.     Of  these  the 
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scB-lmrne  element,  whicb  is  by  far  the  mure  iiDporUol, 
amounting  as  we  shall  tee  to  over  four-firths  ni  the  whole,! 
derived  almutt  entirely  from  foreign  countrlet  and  the  ColoBiHi' 
while  the  comparaiivelj  small  Innd-borne  supply  is  chi 
the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  It  is  true  that  litis  rlu»- 
6caiton  if  not  absulutely  ri^rous,  a  smalt  quantity  of  ibr 
produce  of  the  Eastern  Counties  being  brought  to  Londoo  b( 
coasting  vessels  from  Yarmouth,  Lowestoft,  Hull,  and  othfi 
ports,  while  some  American  corn  or  flour  may  find  its  way  m 
London  by  rail  from  Liverpool  or  Southampton. 

The   oolv   authoritative    figure*  showing   the    magnitude  ud 
sources  of  tbe  sea-  and  rail-hornc  supplies   of  corn  nod  Son' 
which  enter  London  are  those  contained  in  the  weekly  cimhf 
issued   by   the  Secretary  of  tbe  London  Com   Exchange;  sfid, 
though  these  figures  are  probably  subject  to  a  gooil  many  qusit* 
firatioat  in  points  of  detail,  we  propose   to  follow  them  io  tbe 
absence  of  any  complete  official  data.*      But,  in  handlingtbcv 
statistics,  we  are  met,  at  tlie  outset,  by  two  dtfliculties,  whicli 
illustrate  tbe  completity  of  the  present  enquiry.     In  the  6ni 
plare  the  figures  only  refer  to  tbe  inflow,  and  we  have  no  meaai 
of  estimating  the  ontft.nr,  tbongh  it  is  (-ertaio  that   mocb  of  llw 
sea-borne    corn    which    passes  through    the  port   of  Londoo  » 
destined    for  consumption  elsewhere.     Thus  we  have  no  diiw' 
means   of   arriving   at    the  net    balance    which   is   consumed  is 
London  itself.     The  second  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  thattltf 
corn  arrives  in  diffcreni  forms,  partly  as  grain,  partly  ax  Aoar, 
and  we  need   some   means  of  translating  the  one  into   termtof 
the  other.      If,   as    has   sometimes   been    suggested,    part  of  ibr 
future  corn  supply  of  London  will  reach  it  in  the  form  of  lo«»cs 
of  bread  bake<l  in  large  extra-metropolitan  bakeries,  the  statiilt- 
cians  of  the  future  will  also  want  some  formula  for  convenipf 
bread  into  corn. 

In  order,  so  far  as  possible,  to  surmount  or  evade  tbe  above 
diRirulties,  a  few  elementary  data  with  regard  to  ooni,  floU) 
and  bread  iiiiist  be  borne  in  mind. 

in  tbe  first  place,  rougbly  speaking,  one  pound  of  wheat  makd 
one  pound  of  bread.      In  its  conversion  into  Hour  it  beai 
reduced    to    less   than  three-quarters  of  it*   weight — tbe  fi 
oflicially  used  in  making  the  conversion  being  72  lb.  of  A 
to  IIH)  lb.  of  corn.     The  water,  salt,  &c.  added  by  the  b 
restore  about  tbe  weight  which  was  abstracted  hy  the 


*  It  vhuuld  bo  osplaissd  that  thv  fiKorra  u«-d  itjn  obtainrd  from  tbs  wdV 
eir-nlan  iwned  between  Seplomlwr  IKM  and  Auguit  181K>.  after  uwMns  eartsls 
all'^vatiot'H  for  mUiiing  rctumi.  Tbu  toLiU  tlieroKire  l^vn  do  iiot  fnciwl/  K'" 
wiUi  uu^  [itiblislitxl  il(pttvii.  niid  tlir  [intMiiil  writer  Es  solely  nspoadUe  w  t»>. 
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Of  coufie,  th^K  R^nres  merflly  rcprenont  a  rough  average. 
Pilferent  kinds  of  wheat  and  flour  vary  in  regard  lo  the  amount 
Qf  muislure  \\icy  will  laki;  up,  and  the  weight  nf  bread  tUev  will 
produce.  It  \s  notcwonhjr  that  the  rule  given  above  allows  a 
niicti  greater  proportion  of  water  than  was  nominal],)-  permitted 
by  lUe  old  Assize  Acts,*  which,  according  to  McCulloch, 
pmcribed  that  a  sark  of  flour,  weighing  280  lb.,  ahnuUl 
bake  into  tjO  quartern  loaves,  weighing  4  lb.  5^  oz.  each,  and 
CDmpnsed  of  four-fifths  of  flour  and  the  rest  of  water,  salt,  Sn\ 

Ti>c  rough  ilata  given  above,  combined  with  the  oflicial  rule 
cinUKlied  in  an  Act  of  I'arllamcnt,  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  may 
be  taken  to  weigh  60  lb.,  enable  us  to  translate  the  4,000,000 
ssclis  of  flour  (of  280  lb.  each),  wbtcli  arrivwl  in  London  in  the 
ttieal  year  1898-9,  into  their  equivalent  of  about  3,300,000 
quarters  of  wheat,  and  justify  us,  after  adding  the  2,5CK>,000 
i]narters  which  arrived  in  the  furm  of  grain,  in  saying  that 
«Ujal  5,800,000  quarters  of  wheat,  or  lU  equivalent  in  flour, 
«Mie  lo  l>oiuIon  in  the  cereal  year  just  closed.  The  larger 
balfof  this  quantity  came  already  ground  into  flour. 

The  next  of  the  provisi.inal  ilata  which  it  is  necessary  to 
tltilisp,  in  the  absence  of  complete  and  trustworthy  information, 
U  that  tbe  average  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom 
u  about  six  bushels  per  head  per  annum — equivalent  to  the 
consumption  of  nearly  one  poand  of  bread  per  day.  It  is  only 
with  considerable  qualifications  that  we  can  iiipply  an  average, 
bsaed  on  the  habits  of  the  whole  British  and  Irish  population, 
lo  oblaia  the  consumption  of  a  particular  area  like  London; 
and  it  is  not  raiy  to  say  whether  ttie  bread  consnmption  of 
Londoners  i*  abov«  or  below  the  average  fur  tbe  whole  country. 
The  figure  stated  above,  however,  derives  some  support  (^ruin/um 
vaUat)  from  the  statistics  of  'Family  Budgets'  collected  and 
published  by  tbe  Economic  Club.  We  find  therein  particulars 
of  the  weekly  expt>nditure  of  eight  L<mdon  fauultea,  containing 
forty-eight  individuals  of  all  ages  and  social  classes,  on  bread, 
flour,  i'<Cc.  in  or  about  the  year  lOlM  ;  and,  though  tbe  basts  is 
tno  narrow  to  support  any  general  conclusions,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  the  aggregate  expenditure  amounted  to  'iTs.  9(/.  per 
week,  or  almost  exactly  \d.  per  flay  per  head,  which  at  the 
prices  current  in  1891  would  piirdmse  somewhat  less  than  one 
pound  of  bread.  If  We  assume  that  the  average  consumption 
of  tbe  Country  can  be  applied  tc  the  case  of  London,  we  shall 
arrive  at  An  aggregate  annual  London  coasamption    of  about 

*  Ttio  Londaii  Auisn  wiu  Itrgitltv  Db'-lMhr.-d  a«  i^arly  iw  18t},  whll«  vlsndiara 
HeoDliaiud,  llion^h  it  wnt  slWWou  \»  fnll  iati>  dUuK. 
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3,400^000  qnitrters.  On  this  assumption,  it  woald  appeal  tbil 
nearly  tbree  fifths  of  tbe  whole  t|uan(ilv  pnurrtl  into  Loadnn  ur 
retaineil  to  Bupply  iu  own  wnntSf  and  that  more  ihan  two  fittiii 
arc  passed  on  lur  consumption  irlscwheie.  Of  course,  tbe  itirplui 
goes  main)}'  to  other  parts  of  England ;  but  it  maj  Gurpriir 
Dianj  to  learn  that  an  appreciable  quantity  of  f<rTiin  and  Bour— 
not  far  off  70,(K)0  quarters  or  their  equivalent — is  anntulN 
exported  from  tbe  port  of  London. 

Of  the  total  corn  ami  flour  which  passes  thrnngh  Londuo, 
nnl^'  about  one-sixth  is  of  hoine  production,  and  almost  tbt 
whole  of  the  contribution  of  tbe  United  Kiagdom  consists  ii 
floor.  Last  year  not  six  per  rent,  of  the  wheat  which  anirtd 
as  grain  was  described  as  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish  in  the  Com 
Exchange  returns;  and  even  this  proportion  is  probablvi  if 
anything,  too  hi^h.  On  the  other  Lund, over  a  million  sack)  of 
flour — more  tbaii  a  quarter  of  the  total  arrirals — are  credileii 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  'J'hc  proportion  of  corn  imported  u 
flour  has  risen  very  greatly  in  recent  years,  Wv  hare  » 
figures  for  the  year  1&53  s]>ccislly  applicable  to  London;  W 
of  tbe  total  imports  of  wheat  in  that  year  less  than  a  qiUfUr 
consisted  of  flour,  whereas  now  tbe  flour  imported  eicec^ 
the  grain. 

The  great  rise  in  the  proportion  of  Hour  compared  wilK 
com  brought  into  London  has  naturally  exercised  n  depresil^ 
influence  on  the  London  milling  industry  ;  though,  according  w 
Mr.  Daxter,  who  describes  the  trade  in  the  seventh  Tolutntot 
Mr.  Charles  ilooth's  great  work  on  '  Life  and  Labour  of  tl' 
People,'  there  have  recently  been  signs  of  revival,  and  someflt 
the  lost  trade  has  returned  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  *  Oh 
large  London  mill,'  Mr.  Baxter  writes  in  1896,  '  which  bad  Im* 
closed  for  some  lime,  has  been  re-opened  this  year,  and  tb(R 
seems  no  reason  tu  suppose  that  Eaglish  millers  will  not  indie 
future  be  able  to  hold  their  own  against  foreign  competitiofr 
But  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  competition  belvM 
British  and  foreign  uiillers,  Jt  is  clear  that  London  has  alnadjf 
practically  lost  any  share  it  may  have  had  in  past  times  in  tbt 
grinding  of  the  English  corn  which  it  consumes,  la  rU*^ 
the  economy  of  carriage  of  flour  compared  with  corn,  it  caO" 
hardly  have  been  otherwise. 

According  to  the  Census  enumeration  of  1891  there  wfl* 
then  thirty-fuur  employers  described  as  corn  millers  in  Londos, 
employing  313  subordinates.  If  we  allow  an  annual  output  of 
about  21)00  sacks  of  flour  per  head  (which  seems  to  be  iboo' 
the  proportion  that  nhtains  in  the  large  co-operative  milk 
for  which    full    statistics  are  obtainable),  these  &gnres  wMlU 
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appear  to  inilicatu  that  in  1891  Lontlon  millers  ground  over 
6<iO»000  sacks  of  Hoar,  fmm  about  half  a  million  quarters  of 
wheat,  or  about  une->cventb  of  the  total  flour  contumptioa  of 
LoDdoo. 

or  tbc  foreign  and  colonial  wheat  imported  as  grain  into 
Lon'lon  last  ^car  more  than  half  (1,27U,(XX>  quartcis  out  of 
2,360,000  t[uariers)  came  from  the  Unitpd  States,  and  about  a 
•eventh  (305,000  quarters)  from  Russia ;  India  accounted  for 
3t7O,0O0  quarters,  Canada  fur  208,000  quarters,  and  Aiulralasis 
for  194,000  quarters,  the  total  contribution  of  British  Colonies 
and  dependencies  being  673,000  quarters,  or  rather  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  whole.  Of  the  remainder  the  bulk  {y9,0(K>  quarters) 
came  from  the  Arpentine  Republir,  The  chief  sources  of  supply 
naturallj  rary  according  to  the  season.  Last  year  the  Russian 
aupplr  came  chiefly  between  March  and  October:  that  from 
tbe  United  Slates  came  all  the  year  round,  but  most  freely  in 
the  early  spring.  The  Argentine  Kcpublii:  sent  its  corn  almost 
exclosirely  in  the  summer  half  of  the  year;  while  practically 
the  whole  of  the  Canwlian  wheat  arrived  Jn  the  summer  and 
autumn,  and  the  bulk  of  Australasian  and  Indian  wheat  in  the 
spring  and  summer  months. 

Four-fifths  of  the  flour  imporled  into  London  from  abroad 
caine  last  year  from  the  United  Slates,  and  the  remainder  chiefly 
from  Canada,  Austria.  Hungary,  and  France.  Russia,  Indta^ 
tbe  Argroiine  Republic,  and  Auatralasia  sent  hardly  any  corn 
rrady  ground.  li  the  imporU-d  flour  be  translated  into  its 
eqaiFalenl  of  wheat,  wc  6nd  that  of  the  total  imports  of  corn 
and  flour,  not  quite  a  million  quarters  came  to  London  from 
other  paru  of  the  British  Empire,  and  abuDt  3,800,000  quarters 
from  foreign  countries. 

Turning  to  tbe  home  supply  of  wheat  and  flour,  we  find  that 
io  ibe  cereal  year  just  passed  about  80,0<>(.)  quarters  of  wheat 
described  as  British  were  brought  to  the  port  of  London  by 
coasting  vessels — almost  ail  from  ports  in  the  eastern  com- 
growiog  counties.  In  the  same  year  about  160,000  sacks  of 
English  flour  (equal  to  130,004.)  quarters  of  wheat)  came  to 
l^ndon  from  tbe  same  districts  by  sea.  Hull  and  Grimsby  head 
tbe  list  as  regards  flour,  Rurnham  and  Ipswich  as  regards  grain. 

The  quantities,  however,  of  British  corn  and  flour  brought 
to  iiOodon  by  rail  are  much  greater  than  those  brought  by 
sea,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  figures,  obtained  by  sum- 
marising tbe  weekly  returns  issueid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Corn  Exchange.*     Tbe  figures  relate  to  the  quantities  of  wheat 

*  After  Baking  c«rtAia  allowances  for  mlsilnj;  retoms- 
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And  flour  cairted  to  Lonilon  by  each  of  the  R»ilwa}r  Compuiin 
named,  in  the- ^'ear  September  1B98— Augait  1S99- 


Kkllniiy  I'ofupsoy.                                    <Juaf1cn  if  WIjcM. 

^riuufDuut. 

Greftt  Northern     ..... 
Loiidiin,  ItriifUtou,  And  ticiuth  Cmul 

liOftdnn  tnd  doiith-Wiftorti    .         .        . 
London,  Clintluun,  and  Darer 

93.500 
£.800 

d.wo 

9,SO0 
S.OOO 

i.ooo 

250 

M2,OO0 
155,000     M 
2^700     J 

4t.0M     ■ 

HG.OOO      J 

ia,eno    J 

9.3M     ^ 
SS.500 

125,190 

932,000 

La«t]y,  ir  we  Icwk  at  the  ag^gate  wbeat  sapplv  which 
reaches  London,  hoth  ^rain  and  flour,  foreigfn  and  liritish,  we 
shall  find  that  of  the  grand  total  of  5,800,000  quarirrt,  Grett 
Britain  Uit  year  contributed  rather  more  than  a  million,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Rmpire  rather  less  than  a  million  quarten,  thp 
aggregate  contribalion  of  the  Kmpire  being  roughly  2,000,000, 
while  that  of  foreign  countries  was  3,800,000  quanert.  Tbu  thr 
foreign  element  was  nearly  double  that  furnished  by  the  British 
Empire,  a  fart  whirh  gives  matter  for  thought,  though  it  is  not 
necessarily  a  cause  of  alarm. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  London  corn  supply  that  we 
must  dismiss  in  a  few  words  the  processes  of  hread>making  and 
of  baking,  which  are  still  important  London  iodustriet.  No 
fewer  than  '2bVS  employers,  with  12,489  employees,  and  581 
persons  described  as  working  on  their  own  account,  are  pot 
down  in  the  Census  returns  as  engaged  in  the  London  bakrag 
trade  in  189 1 ,  besides  10,1 75  persons  described  as  pastry- 
cooks, confectioners,  izc.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  indastries, 
the  larger  establishments  are  absorbing  or  driving  uot  the 
smaller;  and  if,  at  appears,  the  working  hour*  are  shorter 
and  the  conditions  better  in  the  large  wholesale  bakeries,  thr 
change  is  entirely  for  the  better.  London  differs  from  some 
parts  of  the  country  in  baking  by  night,  and  since  the  majority 
of  bakeries  are  underground  and  some  of  the  smaller  ones 
innnitary  and  ill  ventilated,  while  the  nature  of  the  work 
tends  TO  long  hours  in  a  high  temperature,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  demand  for 
special  legislative  interference — no  longer,  as  in  past  time*, 
to  protect  the  consumer  from  the  baker,  but  to  protect  the 
workman  from  bis  employer.     A  diicastioD  of  this  qnestioQ 
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%ould  lead   as  too  far  nfield,  but  the  armament*  on  both  lidet 
srendmirablv  set  nut  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Bnnth't  work.* 

Fnim  Bread  we  turn  to  .\Ie».t.  Competent  atithoritie*  calcii* 
jiwihe  avera^  annual  consumption  of  meat  per  head  throughout 
ibe  United  King;dom  at  about  120  Lb.,  and  it  is  certain  that 
Londoners  consume  more  than  the  average  amount  of  animal 
food.  Hence,  according^  to  a  moderate  calculation,  the  four  and 
■  hair  millions  of  inhabitants  of  London  must  eat  annually  nnl 
(ai abort  of  six  million  hundredweights  of  meat.  Hut  even  these 
figures,  large  as  thej  are,  hy  no  means  cover  the  whole  quantity 
af  meat  which  in  one  form  or  another,  alive  or  dead,  frozen  or 
rved,  is  annually  poured  into  LondoD  by  rail,  rood,  or  tea. 
o  is  not  only  an  enormoui  centre  of  consumption,  but  a 
of  distributing  agencies,  and  the  London  cattle  and  meat 
u    aupply    an    area    far    wider    than    the    administrative 

Since  the  year  1854  (when  the  'Quarterly  Review*  article 
OD  *Tbc  London  Commissariat*  appeared),  the  meat  aupply  of 
laadon  has  undei^nne  a  fcradual  rerolulinn,  both  as  regards 
character  of  supply,  and  methods  of  distribution.  Rapid 
communication  has  bmught  the  vast  bree<linisr  gniunds  of 
North  and  South  America  within  reach  of  our  shores,  and  the 
iatroduction  of  cold  storage  has  made  it  possible  to  reinforce 
the  London  supply  of  mutton  and  beef  from  the  Antlpmles, 
it  it  state<l  that  in  lt$53  the  foreign  supply  of  cattle,  she^p. 
[Hfi,  and  calves  was  *  more  than  a  seventh  of  the  entire  number 
not  to  London.'  In  18118,  if  we  lake  into  account  live  animals. 
obIt,  the  foreign  and  colonial  proportion  was  n>ughly  two 
tbirrfi.  In  ihe  earlier  year,  out  of  80,785  oien  and  calves- 
iBijMrted  inlu  London,  three  fourths  came  from  Hullanil,  and 
^nost  the  whole  of  the  remainder  from  Denmark,  the 
riaoseatic  towns,  and  Bclj^ium.  At  present  the  United  States, 
Csasda,  and  the  Argentine  Republic  account  among  them  for 
Efae  whole  of  the  ^urei^n  and  colonial  imports  ot  cattle,  of 
irhich,  in  1898,  222,8t')3  were  brought  into  London  by  sea. 
A<  regards  sheep  the  change  is  quite  as  striking.  In  1853, 
2^,918  sheep  were  imported  into  London,  of  which  the  whole 

me    from    ports   on    the  North  Sea,    chiefly    from    Holland. 

I    1898   the   number   had    risen    to    351,204,  but  the  sources 
sapply    hid    entirely    chsnged.       No    fewer    than    322,720 

limal*  came  from  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  the  whole  of 
be  remainder  from    other  parts  of  America.     The  Kuropoan 

pply  has  entirely  disappeared. 


•  •LUbaadLaboiU'urUHpMpbt' 
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Meanwhile  the  nomber  of  caiUle  rearhing;  Lontlmi  alire  fn 
the  country  (listricts  has  largviv  diininisbrd.  In  1S53  the 
ndirial  figuros  of  the  old  SmubfiL-liI  Caitlc  Market  sbowedllul 
331,I1G2  nxcn  and  calves  were  cxhiliiled  in  that  market,  of 
wbicb  at  least  if50,(K)0  must  have  bci-u  bntugbt  from  the 
country  ilislricis.  In  ]8V)8  the  number  of  oxen  and  oItb 
brought  into  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  at  Itlloglon  (ibr 
one  large  market  for  home-grown  cattle  in  London)  was  onli 
80,245,  or  less  than  a  tliini  nf  the  numlMrr  shown  in  1853,10 
spite  of  the  improvement  of  transp'>r(  antt  the  eoormous  gravtb 
of  the  Lonilon  pupalation.  Similarly  the  numhi.T  of  coiiDtn> 
grown  sheep  bronght  into  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Marktt  ta 
1899  was  only  538,160,  or  less  than  half  the  number  show* 
in  the  records  of  the  Smithftelil  Market  for  1853. 

A  study  of  these  remarkable  figures  makes  it  clear  that  vliile 
the  great  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  country -grown  cattk  bts 
been  actrompanied  by  a  rnnsiderahle  increase  in  the  importiof 
cattle  from  abroad,  this  increase  has  by  no  means  balanced  ibe 
decline — much  less  does  it  account  for  the  vast  expansion  ibl 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  London  meat  supply  to  sattsfT  thr 
wants  of  a  doubled  p<ipulnti<m.  Adding  together  the  forays 
and  home  supplies,  we  find  thai  fewer  catUe  (303,098,  coajud 
with  331,362)  and  fewer  sheep  (889,364,  compared  wiik 
1,518,010)  were  brought  into  the  principal  London  markets 
last  year  than  in  1853. 

The  explanation  is  that,  while  Londoners  rely  far  more  tlua 
in  past  years  on  foreign  and  colonial  sources  for  their  ant 
another  chang:c  of  even  greater  dimensions  baa  been  in  p"^ 
gross,  viz.  the  substitution  of  dead  meat  for  live  cattle  lu  ih' 
main  part  of  the  Lonilim  supply,  Many  causes  have  condocnlt^ 
thischange.  Rapidity  of  transport  has  made  it  possible,  ccooobt 
of  transport  has  stimulated  it,  am)  cold  storage  has  r^Rion^ 
all  limits  to  the  ilistance  from  which  supplies  of  rca<]y-kilM 
meat  can  he  drawn.  The  inconveniences  of  wholesale  slsD^oer 
in  a  crowded  centre  of  population,  and  the  necessary  restno- 
lions  and  regulations  to  which  slaughter-bouses  are  subject  is 
London,  have  added  to  the  forces  tending  to  substitute  oouoUt- 
killed  for  town-killed  meat ;  while  the  regulation*  of  the  Bosn 
of  Agriculture,  requiring  all  foreign  cattle  imported  to  1* 
slaoghtem)  at  the  port  of  landing,  have  no  doubt  atldca  ■ 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  change,  by  making  il  impossible  M 
fatten  impnrl4>d  cattle  on  Knglish  pastures  before  bringing 
to  market.  I 

The   'Quarterly    Review'  estimated    that   in    1853  al 
d7,187  tons  of  country-killed  meat  were  brought  into 
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thftt  time  there  vras  practically  nn  tr&de  in  dead  meat  rrom 
abroad.  In  1898,  at  the  Central  Meat  Market  alone,  OTcr 
300,000  *  toas  of  country'-  aod  foreign-killed  meat  were  exposed 
r  sale,  of  which  about  one-third  was  country-killed,  and  tiro> 
irds  imported  from  abroad.  In  1853  the  propurLion  of  dead 
leat  to  live  cattle  in  the  London  supply  appears  to  have 
been  roughly  as  1  to  3 ;  in  1808  it  was  as  3  to  1. 

Altogether,  if  we  reckon  up  both  live  and  dead  meat,  adopting 
the  equivalents  in  use  at  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  coover- 
aion  of  one  into  the  other,  we  find  that  in  1898  about  450,000 
of  meat  of  all  kinds  pas«ed  through    London,  of    which. 


roughly  speaking,  one-third,  or  150,000  tons,  was  home-grown. 
A  C'trresponding  calculation  for  18-^3  shows  that  in  that  year 
roDghly  200.000  tons  of  meat  passed  ihrouuh  London,  uf  which 
orer  170,000  Ions  were  the  product  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

bWe  estimate  roughly  that  of  the  450,000  tons  of  meal  which 
ich  London  yearly  from  all  sources,  about  200,000  cons  are  beef 
d  real,  and  not  less  than  170,000  tons  mutton  and  Iamb,  the 
'  remaining  80,000  tuns  being  pork,  bacon,  ham,  rabbits,  poultry, 
and  ^uic.     But  this  analysis  is  very  conjectural,  the  data  being 
lincomplete. 

I     The  vast  supplies  of  meat,  dead  and  alive,  which  London 
Idraws  to  itself  from  over  the  seas,  cume  almost  entirely  from 
'America  and  Australasia;  the  beef  and  pork  chiefly  from  North 
America,  including  Canada;  the  mutton  chiefly  fn>m  Austra- 
lasia and  the  Argentine  Ke|)ublic.     A  large  cjuantity  uf  bacon 
comes  from  Canada  and    Denmark    to  bo  smoked    in  London. 
It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  inquire  what  proportion  of  this 
.  tribute  is  drawn  frum  other  ports  uf  the  Britisa  Empire,  and 
||br  what  proportion  we  are  dependent  on    foreign   countries. 
'The  reply  to  this  question  must  necessarily  be  only  approxi- 
mate, since,  apart  frum  the  difhculty  that  the  oflicial  returns  only 
show  the  port  of  shipment — so  that  some  Canadian  meat  reaching 
OS  through  the  United  Slates  may  figure  as  foreign — the  average 

Ereights  of  cattle  and  sheep  used  to  reduce  them  to  the  standard 
f  meat,  though  good  enough  for  general  purposes,  are  not 
ecessarily  exactly  true  when  applied  to  the  animals  coming 
from  panirular  countries.  VVith  these  reservations,  it  may  be 
said  roughly  that  of  the  300,000  tons  of  meat  dead  and  alive 
coming  inui  London  by  sea,  rather  more  than  a  half,  about 
J.60,000  tons,  is  the  produce  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  while 
Ubout   140,000  cons  come  from  foreign  countries.     Hence,  in 

■pni 


*  Tbs  acUul  weight  «ua  32I,2S0  ton*,  but  Lbu  induilea  ■  owtain  i|U«itit]r  oC 
pnvIsiMU-'    Tbe  flgora  ^tod  in  tJi«  text  is  only  an  estimate. 
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the  fiDnl  analysis,  the  Empire,  including  the  United  Kiigdni, 
rnroithes  about  310,000  tons  of  meat  aiinnallj  to  LooiiaB, 
compared  with  140,000  tons  derlred  from  foreign  commti 
Tbc  supply  nf  meat  ilrawn  from  the  British  Empire  it  atini 
than  double  that  derived  frum  foreign  couotrtet :  ibu  tbi 
rwlaiive  important^  ot  these  two  sources  already  notnl  ii 
regard  to  the  corn-suppty  is  reversed  in  the  case  of  meat. 

If  the  soUTces  of  the  London  meat-itupply  have  under^om  i 
revolution  since  11}04,  so  also  hare  tbe  methods  of  diitrilntiaf 
that  supply  after  it  rcarhea  London.  In  18fi4  the  Crotnl 
Cattlu  Matket  was  still  at  Siuitlifield,  where  it  had  bren  k( 
orcr  two  centuries,  though  tbe  removal  to  Islington  had  alresih 
been  decided  on,  hiuI  took  pUce  in  the  ftdloning  year.  TV 
dead  meal  market  nai  at  Mewgate,  which  apparently  had  bos 
the  site  of  a  cattle  market  before  *  tbc  City  of  London  nAncei 
tbe  rude  vakt  place  ot  Smithfield  into  a  fair  and  c*imeU  urdet. 

At  present  there  are  two  great  cattle  markets  in  Lnndoa — aer 
At  Islington,  mainly  for  homc-grunrn  animals;  aod  awe 
Deptford,  opened  in  1&72,  for  imported  animals,  all  of  wtuci. 
in  srcordouce  with  thu  orders  uf  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  mni 
be  slaughtere<l  on  arrival.  Old  Smithfield  Market  occoptcd  In 
than  seven  acres.  Tbe  markets  at  Islington  and  Depdui 
cover  thirty  acres  each.  W'ben  we  remember  what  has  bro 
said  above  as  lo  llie  decline,  both  absolute  and  relative,  to  t^ 
number  of  live  animals  marketed  in  London,  we  ran  getfxtM 
the  above  figures  some  idea  of  the  improvement  that  has  taito 
place  in  Lbe  market  accommodation,  and  some  measore  of  tk 
scandalous  state  of  overcrowding  which  formerly  made  Smti- 
field  a  by-word. 

Twoqaotations  as  to  past  and  present  conditions  respectittli 
will  be  sufficient.  The  first  is  from  the  '  Quarterly  Reriei' 
article  in  ltJ54  : — 

*Tbe  furcigner,  after  seeing  the  magnifloeooo  of  our  dfwks,  tti 
solidity  and  span  <tf  oar  bridges,  might  ualurally  look  tot  » 
natioual  expoailiuu  of  our  greatness  is  thu  cLIuf  market  dedieslrf 
to  that  British  beef  which  is  the  boMt  of  John  Bull.  What  Hkj 
do  WW  in  reality,  if  they  bare  courage  to  wend  thi'ir  way  along  w 
of  thn  narrow  tumble- do vrii  streets  approaohiag  to  Smithfield,  «kn 
the  Grvat  Fire  uufurtuuat^Iv  t-partd,  is  an  irregular  muum  tnnnivilb^ 
dirty  bouKus  aiid  ihv  ragged  poity-walls  of  demoIibUod  hahilalicb 
which  givu  it  tliv  uppcarnncG  of  the  i^ite  of  a  rcot'Dt  oonflagratiutt-' 
tho  whole  spaeu  cuiuprisiug  just  six  acres,  fliieen  p«rohc«,  loadsial 
public  thoronglifiirvs  included.  Into  this  narrow  area,  sium— W 
with  slangbUir-boiiscH,  triperies,  bone-boiling  bousca,  gut  seiapttw 
i&c,  the  tuutlou-ehopi«,  tcragB,  saddles,  legs,  sirluius,  and  rtf 
whioh    grace   the   stuiling  boards   of  oar  noblo    itspcuial    ■ 
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ugliuut  the  jiakx,  bave,  for  tlio  major  part,  booo  gouded  ani) 
ttiKwl  for  llio  bcuafit  uf  tliu  civic  corporatiuu  inBtalled  at 
uldball.  .  .  ,  Thin  eouuo,  wbich  has  more  tlie  upiitiumncw  of  a 
IS  mghtmarQ  tlian  a  wMklv  cxtiibitioii  in  a  civiliKOil  auintry, 
mpauied  by  tbu  Lurkiug  of  dogs,  Uie  boUowiDg  of  cattle,  tho 
TOsiiig  of  men,  and  tbc  doll  blowa  of  stioks— a  cliariTarJ  of  aonnil 
Ittt  101141  bo  licard  to  bo  appreoiatcd.  .  .  .  Can  it  oxoitu  earprtse 
hat  a  stale  of  tbiugs  the  worst  dotaila  of  which  we  have  suppressod, 
.use  of  tbo  paiu  which  euoh  horrors  excite,  somotimos  so  tajares 
le  etook  that,  tu  quote  tho  words  of  ooe  of  the  witoesses  before  the 
caitbfield  CDiuoueeioii,  "  a  grazier  will  not  know  his  own  b«aet  four 
.ys  after  it  La8  I«ft  him." ' 

Oar  second  quoLaiion  shall  be  from  Mr.  Baxter's  chapter  on 
Butchers  and  Fishmongers,'  desrriptire  of  the  present  state  of 
in|^  in  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  '  Life  and  Labour  of  the  People/ 
iblubeU  in  1896  (vol.  vii,  p.  190):— 

So  far  from  there  being  "erowding,  paehing,  btating.  whooping, 

A  yelling,"  or  '■  a  hid»oii8  and  discordant  din  n.iftoiiiiding  from  overy 

er  of  tho  market,"  as  Diokena  d«>«flribf  s  Smithticld  of  old,  the  aoene 

^lington  on  o  fine  morning    is  singularly  pleasant  and  almost 

\j\Mc.    "LoDdon's  central  roar"  bos  not  yet  begun;  huro  on  ^e 

tif  Camdon  hill,  tbo  sir,  always  oomparativoly  pure  and  braoiog,  is 

doubly  so  in  its  moroing  freshness  and  irocdom  (i-om  srouk« ; 

ijond  the  lowing  of  cattle  and  tho  bloatine  of  shoop  scarcely  a. 

~  can  be  beard  ;  altogether  it  is  a  peaoefnl  and  a  pleasant  sc«ne, 

redolent  of  country  sights  and  Bonnda  than  any  other  that 

on  can  show.' 

While  there  has  been  this  eiiorcnous  improvement  id  the 
inditions  prevailing  at  the  Central  Cattle  ft'larkei,  it  will  be 
ident  from  the  Bgurci  already  given  that  that  market  has  lost 
uch  of  its  importance  in  relation  to  the  total  meat  supply  of 

ndon. 

Uuder  the  provisions  of  the  *  Diseases  of  Animals  Act,' 
»Tcign  animals  for  food  may  only  be  hindeil  at  a  special 
oreign  Animals  VVbnrf,  and  must  be  slaughtered  within  ten 
[ays  without  being  moved  alive  out  of  tbe  wharf.  From  a 
argc    number   of   countries,  inclutHng   tbe  whole    of    Europe, 

poitation  even  under  these  stringent  conditions  is  at  present 
trobitnied.  The  point  of  entry  for  foreign  cattle  into  London 
I  Dt-ptford  Cattle  Market,  through  which  in  the  present  day 
learly  three  times  as  many  cattle  pass  as  through  the  market  al 
aliDgtoD.  Tbe  Market  occupies  the  site  of  tbe  old  Dockyard 
t  which  Peter  the  Great  worked.  It  has  three  jetties,  on  to 
rfaicb  large  steamers  can  »t  high  tide  diicbarge  their  cargo, 
jid  includes  loirs  for  stOOO  sliei^p  and  tiOOO  cattle,  and  seventy 
laugh  trr-faousei. 
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VVhite  tbe  competition  of  Deplford  Foreign  Cattle  Maikct 
has  grently  reduced  the  employment  of  drovers  at  IsIIagton, 
Deptford  has  in  its  turn  felt  the  competition  o!  the  enonnoat 
supplies  of  liumc-  and  foreign-^rruwa  meat  which  are  pooled 
into  tbo  Central  Meat  Market  at  Smithfield,  occupying 
the  site  of  the  old  Cattle  Market.  This  competition  seeou 
destined  to  become  more  severe  in  the  future,  under  the 
prnssLtre  (if  economic  forces  similar  to  ilio&e  which  are  subiti< 
tutinff  flour  for  wlieat  in  the  London  corn-supply.  Towii. 
killed  meat  is  ttii-refore  adimiuisbiog  clement,  and  tbe  qoestioa 
of  public  versus  private  slBUghter-bouses,  which  is  at  ptesrat 
the  subject  of  heated  discussion  in  London,  may  perbapi  be 
virtually  solved  by  losing  most  of  its  practical  importance,  la 
1873  therc^  were  1500  slaughter-houses  in  London.  Hr  the 
end  of  lyyi,  before  the  new  County  Council  bye-law»  for  llie 
regulation  of  slaugblcr-bouses  came  into  operation,  tbe  namber 
was  reduced  to  6f)l.  In  1H98  only  456  licences  were  grmatcd. 
Thus  private  ilaugbter-huutes  would  leem  to  be  in  a  fair  way 
to  extinction  without  being  supplanted  by  public  enterprise, 
though  at  least  a  certain  amount  of  killing  may  contiaoe  tn 
be  done  in  London  under  special  conditions,  e.p.,  for  tbe  pi^ 
paration  of  '  Kr>8her'  meat,  which  is  killed  fur  the  cotuompdoo 
of  the  Jews  by  agents  of  the  Jewish  Hoard  of  Sbecbeta, 

At  tbe  Smiitbfield  Meat  Market  poultry  and  game  as  well  u 
batcher's  meat  are  sold,  but  there  is  a  special  retail  market  fortbest 
articles  off  Leadenhall  Street,  on  a  site  on  which  thcv  have  ben 
sold  for  four  hundred  years.  A  large  and  increasing  tjuantlty  of 
rabbits,  poultry,  and  game  is  imported  from  abroad  into  London. 
Thus  last  year  the  rabbits  imported  weighed  over  14,000  tonii 
of  which  more  than  10,000  tons  came  from  Australasia,  wbeie 
the  colonists  have  found  at  least  one  remedy  for  the  pest 
from  which  they  suffer,  in  making  the  offending  anloul 
contribute  to  the  London  commissariat.  Tbe  remainder  of  the 
rabbits,  to  the  amount  of  4000  tons,  came  from  Belgium.  Of 
poultry  and  game  imported  into  London  from  abroad  over 
four-fifths  caoie  lost  year  from  the  nortbcrn  ports  of  Rusm. 
London  derives  a  large  supply  of  foreign  eggs  from  nuoy 
sources,  including  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  Russia. 

Tb«  Fish-supply  of  London  has  undergone  a  great  trnnsforma- 
tion  in  the  past  half-century,  but  one  hardly  so  complete  as  that 
which  we  have  noted  in  the  case  of  bread  and  meat.  The  North 
Sea  is  still  tbe  main  source  of  supply,  and  Billingsgate  is  stiU  the 
chief  market.  The  changes  however  have  been  considerable. 
The  introduction  of  steam  trawlers,  which  go  as  far  as  Iceland  osd 
the  Faroe  Islands  in  one  direction  and  tbe  Bay  of  Biscay  in  the 
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othpr,  bat  verjr-  grcntl^  wnloned  the  area  of  supply.  At  the  same 
time  the  iinprnvoment  of  railway  service  has  tendi>d  Hi  reduce 
the  nmoant  of  6sh  landed  in  the  port  of  London.  Even  in  1854 
Itie  *  Quarterly'  reviewer  noted  the  relative  increase  of  tlie 
proportion  of  rail-borne  fiib.  He  tella  bow  in  former  dnys  the 
whole  of  the  fish  destined  for  the  London  market  came  by  sea, 
with  the  trifling  exception  of  certain  small  {quantities  landed 
on  the  neighbouring  coast  and  cirrled  inland  in  carts  ;  whereas 
in  his  dtiy  '  nearly  onc-balf  of  the  fiih  supply  of  London,  io&Iead 
of  following  as  of  old  the  t«dious  ruute  of  the  coast,  is  hurried 
in  the  dead  of  night,  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
xo  Billingsgate.'  Since  then,  this  tendency  has  heeome  much 
more  marked.  At  the  present  time  the  quantity  of  fish  brought 
to  London  by  rail  altogether  overshadows  in  importance  the 
supply  which  comes  by  sea.  Thus,  according  tn  the  returns  of 
the  Fishmongers'  Company,  no  less  than  135,<)'t'l  tons  of  fish 
were  brought  by  land  to  Billingsgate  market  in  1898,  compared 
with  only  46,874  brought  by  sea.  Even  when  we  add  to  the 
latter  amount  the  17,485  tons  of  fisb  landed  at  the  East  End 
riverside  market  at  Shadwell  we  6nd  that,  of  the  tot.il  of  orer 
3*.K>.(KX)  tons  of  fish  brought  into  London  last  year,  over  two- 
thirds  were  brought  by  land.  Fresh  fish  is  sf>  perishable  a 
commodity  that  the  supply  brought  tn  London  goes  mainty 
into  consumption  on  the  spot,  though  to  a  certain  extent  the 
London  markets  supply  the  neighbouring  districts  as  well  as 
the  capital  itself. 

i*raciicalLy  [he  whole  of  the  fish  brought  into  London  passes 
through  Hillingigate  or  Shailwell  market;  and  of  these  markets 
Billingsgate  is  by  far  the  more  important.  So  far  back  as  150'^>, 
Billingsgate  was  a  landing-place  for  fish,  corn,  salt,  and  certain 
other  commodities,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it 
was  made  a  free  and  open  market  for  alt  sorts  of  fish.  The 
*  Quarterly'  reviewer,  writing  in  1854,  refers  with  pride  to 
the  new  building  recently  erected  by  Mr.  liunning,  which, 
with  its  Italian  colonnade,  must  hare  been  an  enormous 
improvement  on  the  sheds  that  bad  previously  done  duty  ai  a 
oiarket.  The  new  building  however  proved  in  turn  inadequate 
Co  the  growing  wants  of  the  trade,  and  was  rebuilt  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  present  building,  which  was  designed  by 
Sir  Horace  JoQCS,  and  has  an  area  of  30,000  square  feet,  was 
4>peoetl  in  1877. 

^e  have  no  data  which  enable  us  tn  state  precisely  the 
proportions  of  various  kinds  of  fish  which  make  up  thcenormous 
tnlat  of  135,000  tons  brought  last  year  to  London  by  rail.  The 
Fishery  returns  collected  bv  the  Boanl  of  Trade  however  give 
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fome  pnrticularfl  at  re^arJt  fish  lanilctl  diriHrt  from  the  fiihiit 
grounds.  Of  tbv  4f3,U(>0  (ods  of  fibli  bnm^lit  ti>  BilliDgsgalcbj 
tea  Inst  year  we  find  that  more  ihan  bal/  {^^1,(^)0  toas)cuoutfM 
ul'  liadilock,  3000  tons  were  sb«)lliab,  aboat  4000  tons  plikt, 
&i.d  1600  tons  snips,  turbnt,  and  niher  prime  fish.  N'n  brni: 
nr  mackerel  camo  last  year  to  Billiagigati?  by  river,  although 
nrtain  quantity  of  berriogs  were  landed  at  Sbadwell*ta 
spring  and  eatly  summer. 

Tbe  large  quantity  of  baddock  tnclitdeil  in  tb«  total  it 
probably  coonecled  with  tbe  extslcnce  of  a  considerable  baddock- 
i-uring  industry  in  London.  Tbe  fisb  is  not  completely  pir- 
served  like  imoked  bernngs  or  dried  cod,  bui  sligbUy  corei) 
so  as  t(i  keep  for  a  short  period.  '  Tbe  trade,'  says  Mr.  Biuter. 
'  ii  largely  confined  to  certain  fainilies^and  tbcre  are  several  isuD 
colonies  of  hadduek-curers  iu  the  poorer  districts  of  Lundoo— 
one  being  in  Betbnal  Green  and  anotber  in  Camberwrll' 
Tbe  streets  in  wbicb  the  baddork-curers  ti^-e  are  genentti  nl 
Ibe  most  squalid  and  poverty-stricken  description  ;  tbe  wiirt  ii 
very  irregular ;  and  the  men  are  described  as  drunkeo  tsii 
improvident.  Tbe  demand  for  cured  haddock  comes  cfaifAt 
fmm  the  poor,  who  will  not  pay  high  prices,  and  it  ii  oilj 
when  tbe  supply  is  great  and  prices  low  that  tbe  dentaud 
sufficiently  brisk  to  keep  tbe  curers  employed. 

Tbe  water-borne  fish  brought  to  London  is  chiefly  caaght 
tbe  North  Sea  fishing  fleets.  The  fishing-bonts  do  not 
selves  come  up  the  Thames,  the  fish  being  collected  from  tb« 
Heet  by  steam  carriers,  usually  belonging  to  ibe  owoera,  wbiefa 
bring  tbe  fish  up  the  river  packetl  in  trunks  wilh  ice.  Thi* 
fisb  is  sold  by  auction  on  arrival,  whereas  tbe  land-bome  fisb  i> 
consigned  (o  couimisston  salesmen,  and  sold  by  them  chiefli. 
ihougb  not  entirely,  by  private  contract.  The  middlemss, 
or  'bummarce,'  whose  operations  are  described  by  the  reviewn 
in  1&54,  is  still  to  tbe  Invnt  at  Billingsgate;  and  iboBglt. 
from  time  to  time,  he  attracts  sotncthiug  of  the  odium  witb 
which  tbe  Iialf-informed  are  so  ready  to  invest  middlemeo  <il 
all  kinds,  he  appears  to  perform  so  useful  a  function  that  br 
is  not  likely  to  be  soon  displaced.  This  function  is  welt 
doscrlbeil  by  Mr.  Baxter,  aa  follows: — 

■  Finh  oom&3  to  the  market  iiniwrted  as  to  size,  and  in  rnanj  i 
oiM  trunk  liill  contain  Tarioiis  kindi*.  It  wuuM  seldom  pay 
rsfaul  fiahmoDgcra  to  buy  the  whole  of  a  trunk,  while  tlic  cnnusiai 
taluunen  faaT«  no  time  for  sorting.  A  great  part  of  the  fish  ta  tb* 
inarliot  is  thorafon  bonght  by  middlemou,  called  "  bamntaraa,'  idii' 
«>ii't  it  ft-r  the  oonTQnienoB  of  n'tail  huyors.  Tbo  bnininaRc  daw 
not  Ai>i>o«r  to  b»  too  highly  paid  for  bia  Barviow;  hts  boaiiMB  ■ 
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itremcly  BpccnUtiTe ;  tha  price  of  fish  goes  up  and  down  in  tlio 
of  a  morning  with  alBrmtng  npiditv,  tuid  a  m&a  whu  buys 
t\j  mftj  often  fiiul  at  the  end  of  die  day  that  he  liaa  made  a  huavy 
on  hiB  pnrohasee.'  * 

The  figures  already  given  refer  only  to  the  produce  of  tea 
sheriffs,  and  do  not  include  freshwater  fish,  ni  which  a 
considerable  quantity  comes  to  Billingsgate.  TbuK,  hiil  ^ear, 
'^2,000  boxes  of  salmon,  weighing  about  1  cwt.  each,  were  sold 
ihftt  market,  and  this  is  a  rery  considerable  falling  ofT,  com* 
ird  with  some  previous  years — e.g.  1$91,  when  the  number  of 
xes  sold  was  nn  less  than  42,0(f(}.  Of  the  22,0O()  boxes  of 
lisoD,  14,000  were  the  produce  of  the  Scottish  fisheries,  about 
B600  were  Irish,  am)  only  1300  English,  the  remaiiidiT  cumiug 
chiefly  from  Holland  and  \orway.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
•teamers  also  brought  over  1200  cwts.  of  salted  saJmon  to  Londoo 
in  the  same  year. 

According  to  the  writer  of  1 854,  the  whole  of  the  oyster-supply 
pf  London  bad  formerly  been  brought  by  water  to  Billingsgate ; 
but  the  discovery  of  the  Mid-Chnnnel  beii,  stretching  for  forty 
tniles  between  Short-bam  and  Havre,  liatl  already  led  to  thi- 
niilisation  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coatt  Hail  way  us  a 
means  of  conveyance  to  town,  and  of  escaping  the  vexatious  dues  of 
netage  and  other  tolls  to  which  sea-borne  fish  landed  at  Billings- 

rwas  liable.     At  the  present  time  no  oysters  reach  London 
ea  ;  but  more  than  half  of  the  3ti,fl00,000  oysters  annually 
nded  upon  our  coasts  from  British  fishing  grounds  are  brought 
porta  within  the  immediate  neigh liourhood  of  Lomlon.    Nc-arlv 
6,000,000  were  landed  in  1893  at  Whitstable,  of  which  5,01)0,000 
described   as   natives.      Bumham   accounted    for   another 
i,000,000,  and  Leigh,  Southend,  and  Rrighllingsea  for  3,000,000 
more.       There  is  also   a  considerable  importation  of   foreign 
lOystera,  of  which  nearly  9,000,000  were  brought  last  year  from 
J^luahing  to  Qucenborough. 

As  regards  other  fish  imported  from  abroad  to  London  and 

kold  at  Billingsgate  and  Shadwell,  over  3000  tons  of  herrings 

<irere  brought  last  3  ear  from  Norway,  and    1000  tons  of  eels, 

with  over  2000  tons  of  various  kinds  of  sbcllfisb,  from  Holland. 

Even  the  enormous  figures  which  we  have  given  do  not  com- 

letely  cover  the  London  fish  supply,  for  no  account  has  been 

ken  of  tinned  fish,  of  which  a  large  amount  is  imported.      \o 

than  12,000  tons  of  sardines  alone  were  imported  last  year 

Dto  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  a  considerable  proportion 

une  10  the  port  of  London.      It  is  not  possible  to  arrive  at 
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anj  exAct  figures  for  the  quantiiy  of  fish  nf  nil  kinds  ■cttuUy 
rrtained  for  rnnsiimption  in  London;  hut  if  onlv  thrM^  qiunai 
of  wliat  comes  to  market  are  consumed  in  the  capital — ami  tliit 
is  almost  certainlv  nn  under-estimntp — thf>  amount  wooU  be 
ovrr  ISiOjOOO  tons  p«>r  annum,  giving  a  consumption  of  sboin 
lb  lb.  per  head.  This  6gure  is  of  course  much  above  ibr 
average  lor  the  whole  rountrj. 

Of  this  largr  uuJiiiiiiv  bv  far  the  greater  pniportion  \%  tiie 
prmluco  of  Hritiaii  fisheries.  It  is  true  thai  last  year  37,r'» 
tons  of  fish  of  all  kinds,  fresh  and  pres^^rved,  were  importnl  \r«i> 
London  from  ahroad  ;  but  of  this  quantity  nearly  COOJ  tons  nn 
re-exported,  and  of  the  remainder  a  cnnsiilcnible  anumnt  vu 
certainly  destined  for  consumption  elsewhere  than  in  the  eaptul. 
Probably  ^0,00U  tuns  would  be  an  ample  estimate  of  tbr 
quantity  of  foreign  fish  annually  consumed  in  Lontlon,  sn thu 
at  least  six  sevenths  of  the  total  supply  are  the  produce  of  'wr 
own  fisheries.  The  position  nf  the  United  Kingdom  in  relstioB 
to  the  supply  of  London  with  fish  is  in  marked  contrast  la  tite 
state  of  things  which  we  hare  observed  with  r^ard  to  the  sopph 
of  bread  and  meal.  Clearly,  British  fiiheriea  have  not  sbind 
in  the  relative  decline  of  British  agriculture,  and  while  oar 
population  have  migrated  from  country  to  towo  they  hare  ont 
yel  lost  their  love  of  the  sea. 

Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  dealing  at  all  fully  with  lb' 
supply  of  London  in  regard  to  Vegetables  and  Fruit,  whicli  wu 
described  at  considerable  length  by  the  reviewer  in  1854.  Tbr 
chief  vegetable  and  fruit  market  is  still  at  Covent  Garden ;  biK 
i!)4tnth  London  is  largely  supplied  by  tht;  Borough  Market,  inil 
the  East  End  by  the  market  at  Spitalfields.  Unfortunately,  iltf 
Columbia  Market  in  Bethnal  Green  has  not  fulGlled  the  bopo 
with  which  it  was  founded  by  the  Baroness  Flontett-Couits. 

In  the  aggregate  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  hulk  of  the  nfjf 
table  and  fruit  which  pass  through  these  markets  is  bome-gioM, 
but  a  large  and  increasing  i-lement  »)mcs  from  abroad.  Thnieti 
a  considerable  import  of  foreign  potatoes  into  London,  aiDountiBK 
last  year  to  over  ^0,(XK)  tons.  How  much  of  this  was  i»iisiiiiitd 
in  London,  and  what  proportion  the  imported  potatoes  bon 
to  those  of  home  growth  cannot  be  directly  stated.  If  we  Iskt 
the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  the  importation  of  potatoes  il 
very  small,  compared  with  the  total  amount  of  home  proditctioD; 
aod,  thoQgh  in  the  last  two  years  it  has  considerably  increased. 
it  only  appears  to  amount  to  about  10  lb,  out  of  nearly  3  cwlt.  . 
per  head.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  this  appareally 
high  average  rate  of  consumption  must  be  largely  raised  bj 
Ireland,  in  many  parts  of  which  potatoes  arc  the  staple  article 
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of  food  ;  while  a  coasidcrabU  quantilj  of  the  potatoe*  growa 
does  not  enter  ilirectly  into  human  coatutnptioa,  bat  ii  used 
ft>r  feedinj^  cattle  or  for  other  purpnses.  The  chief  areas  which 
kiippljr  potatoes  for  the  London  market  are  the  fen  districts 
of  Lincolnshire,  Cambridgesbire,  and  Huntingdonshire.  The 
importetl  potatoes  rnme  mAinly  from  GRrmanj,  Ut-lgium, 
France,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  which  last  supply  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  earl^  potatoes  for  the  London  market. 

As  regards  green  vegetables  and  fruit,  the  lendencj?  of  recent 
years  has  been  to  widen  the  a«?a  from  which  London  draws  its 
supplies.  The  ring  of  murket-gardens  round  London  has  been 
poshed  further  out  bj  the  growth  of  London,  and  iniTL-ased 
tacilities  for  transport  have  brought  distant  counties  and  foreign 
countries  within  reach  of  her  iniirkets.  More  than  a  million 
bushels  of  onions,  and  misceltaneous  vegetables  to  (he  value  of 
over  half  a  utilUoa  sterling,  were  imported  into  London  last  year 
from  across  the  seas.  Kent  is  still  the  great  fruit-growing 
ground,  but  an  ever 'increasing  supply  of  fresh  fruit  snd 
vegetables  comes  from  abroad.  Dry  or  non-perishable  fruits 
have  long  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world;  hut  tlie  following 
figures,  showing  the  imports  of  foreign  and  colonial  fruits  into 
tbe  port  of  London  last  year,  may  cause  some  surprise  :-^ 
Apiilos  ....  S'iO.IOe  busbols 
Grapes  ....  130,616  „ 
m  OraagM   ....     2.501,759      „ 

^H^  Lemons    ....         721,510 

^B  Plums       ....  177.848 

W  Otiior  raw  fruit.  .     X,0U,797       „ 

^  Tfaese  amounts  give  a  total  of  nearly  six  million  bushels  of  raw 
fmit,  exclusive  of  nuts  and  almonds,  of  which  a  ({uanlitv  valueil 
at  over  (l(W),0(Hl/.  was  imnoriud  during  the  year.  To  this  enormous 
lotAl  have  to  he  added  over  500,000  cwts.  of  preserved  Iruits  of 
all  kinds ;  and  even  then  we  have  taken  no  account  of  dried 
frait — currants,  raisins,  figs,  prunes,  &c. — of  which  more  than 
a  million  cwts.  came  to  London  last  year.  Altogether  (if  we 
assume  that  a  bushel  of  fruit  on  tbe  average  weighs  50  Ib.j,  at 
least  ilH),tfOO  tons  of  fruit,  raw,  dried,  or  preserved,  must  have 
enter«l  the  port  of  London  in  1898,  in  addition  to  the  vait 
supplies  diawn  from  the  country  districts.  With  regard  to  a 
Urge  pmportina  of  this  total,  especially  the  dried  and  preserved 
fruits,  London  merely  acts  as  a  centra  of  distribution  for  other 
|>aru  of  the  country.  Thus  a  third  of  all  the  oranges  and  gra|]«s, 
nearly  half  the  lemons,  and  about  half  the  currants  and  raisins 
and  preserved  fruits,  itnjmrted  into  thu  United  Kingtiom,  enter 
by  the  port  of  L-mdon. 
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The  sources  fram  which  these  faretgn  sopplies  are  dravai 
ver^'  various.  Currants  couie  almost  exclusivclj  from  GrKal 
raisitis  from  Spain  and  Asiatic  Turkey;  apples  chtrflr  (nta 
Canada  and  the  United  States  ;  grapes  from  Sjwin  and  Portuftl; 
lemons  from  Italy*,  oranges  from  Spain;  plums  from  Fiuics 
and  Germany ;  pears  from  France ;  almonds  from  Spun, 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  Morocco;  and  figs  from  Spain,  Portujpl, 
and  Turkvy.  The  im]>urts  of  fruit,  and  especially  the  imp>7ni 
of  fresh  fruit,  from  particular  countries  are  subject  lo  ten 
marked  fluctuations  from  year  to  year.  Thus,  takiog  tbc 
United  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  Canada  sent  us  1,000,000  builvli 
of  apples  in  189+.  2,600,000  in  1896,  and  1,400,000  in  UOt 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  tendency  of  the  past  few  jrean  bsl 
been  to  transfer  the  main  sources  of  supply  of  apples  fram 
Kurope  to  America.  In  1894  European  countries  bccoiuhJ 
for  nearly  half  the  supply  of  imported  apples ;  in  1898  tbiii 

emportiun  had  sunk  to  about  one-sixth,  while  Canada  and  lbs 
nited  States  sent  over  three-quarters  of  the  total  supply, 
VV'e  have  exhausted  our  space,  but  our  survey  has  as  yet  oak 
covered  a  portion  of  the  ground.  The  main  items  in  the  dinoer 
menu — fish,  meat,  vegetables,  and  bread — have  been  jtMuci 
under  review  ;  but  nu  mention  has  been  made  of  other  lai^  sad 
important  classes  of  articles  of  daily  coniumption — such  as  oiilk 
and  butter,  lea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  sugar — without  which  Lotatoa 
breakfast-  and  tea-tables  would  be  but  ill  supplied.  Moreorei^ 
while  we  hare  been  concerned  with  the  latisfaction  of  tte 
i^ondoner's  hunger  we  have  as  yet  paid  no  attention  to  his  thinl; 
the  whole  range  of  alcoholic  and  teetotal  drinks,  beer^  viat, 
spirits,  and  aerated  water*,  to  say  nothing  ol  the  London  viVT 
supply  itself,  still  await  our  consideration.  Any  account  uf  ilv 
London  commissariat  would  be  utierlv  inadequate  which  igooml 
such  elements  as  these.  It  is  proposed  to  deal  wilh  some  « 
them  in  a  second  article,  in  which  we  also  hope  to  submit  s(r> 
ToHections  sug:gesled  by  our  analvus  of  the  sources  and  cbafsMf 
of  the  London  food  supply. 
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RT.  X.— 1.    The  Life  of  WiUiam  Aforris.     Qy  J.  W.  MacUiI. 

LoodoD  :    LongDiana,  1899, 

De  la    Ttfpographie  et  de  t Harm&nie  de  la   Pa^e  trnprim^, 

fViiJiam  Morrxt  et  son  Infiaence  sur  tes  Art-t  et  Mkien.     P«r 

C.  RicketU  ft  L.  PiMirro.     London:    Vale  Press,  1898. 
.   A   Note  bt/    H'iliiam   Morrit   on   hia   Ainu   in  founding  the 

Kelmteott  Prett,  together  tcith  a  short  detcription  of  tfu  Prat. 

By  S.  C.  Cockereli.      Kelmscni  Pre«»,  1891*. 
L    T^e  Art  of  IVilUam  Morris.     B_y  Avmer  Vall&nnr.     Loadon  : 

Bell  and  Sons,  1897. 
5.    The    Books    of    IVilltam    Morris.      By    Bux,ton    Foroian. 

London:  Hollia^'s,  1897. 

•  4  VEC  VV.  Morris  I'Angleterre  a  perdu,  non-MuIemeo! 
Xjl  I'influcnce  crextrice  clu  renouveau  deooratif,  mais,  putir 
»  momentf  releinent  de  concentration  particuUcr  qat  ea  faisait 
h  force.'  Tbeie,  the  doting  words  of  the  eloquent  appreciation 
Ipf  Mr.  Ricketis,  mark  the  position  of  William  Morris,  one  of 
llie  great  consciously  decorative  artiiu  of  tbe  world's  liistury. 
Hia  art,  many-sided  as  it  was,  wltether  in  his  storici,  his 
banging!,  his  tapeatries,  his  stained  gl^ss,  or  his  printing,  wai 
prer  decorative.  His  tapestries  will  [lerhaps  be  the  art-production 
bjr  which  his  age  will  be  best  known  in  tiroes  to  come,  and  he 
baa  produced  one  of  the  uioit  mngni6cent  of  illustrated  bookf 
tn  his  Chaucer,  and  the  finest  example  of  a  decorated  non- 
illustrated  printed  book  in  the  'Godefrey'  of  the  Kr-tmscolt 
Press.  Entering  on  life  at  the  time  when  ibc  Pre-Raphaelite 
nmvement  bad  made  its  first  mark  on  the  public  mind,  he  was 
biedy  instramenial  in  expanding  it  into  a  decorative  renait* 
oe  which  has  re-awakcnt^  the  poj>ular  demand  for  beauCj' 
tn  the  daily  life  of  the  world.  The  life  of  such  a  man  has 
psrticuiar  interest  for  us,  whose  surrouadingi,  so  far  as  they 
are  artistic  at  all,  bear  testimony,  conscious  or  uaconscious,  to 
-hit  influence;  and  it  was  with  particular  pleasure  that  we 
^eard  that  the  task  of  writing  it  had  fallen  to  tbe  lot  of  an 
uthor  whose  cultivated  taste  and  philosophic  habit  of  mind 
re  aniverially  recognised.  Some,  at  least,  of  oar  expectations 
ftavc  been  fulBlled,  olbf^rs  have  pcrbapi  been  disappointed. 
Mr.  Mackail's  knowledge  of  art-methods  often  betrays  a  recent 
origin,  bis  literary  criticism  is  not  unfrequently  uncon- 
Tlacing,  and  he  has  failed  to  mark  out  Morris's  place  in 
the  great  movement  of  which  be  loriued  part.  But  when  we 
remember  the  inferior  types  of  biography  from  which  so 
many  of  the  great  men  of  our  time  have  suffered,  we  acknow- 
ledge   gratefully    the    iplrit    in     which    tbe    work    b«s    been 
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nppronchcd,  and  the  general  accurncy  with  which  It  bni  bmt 
artiompliiheil. 

Tbac  there  shouhl  be  some  mutitkes  of  fact,  and  tnwe  mU- 
ciincpptions  of  principle,  is  not  tn  he  iramlcretl  at;  but  tnoti 
of  these  me  too  kli^ht  to  rtrrjuire  correction  here.  It  may  br 
doubted  whether  Morris  was  interested  in  the  While  Horse  abore 
(jllingion  because  his  father  was  granted  n  horse's  head  as  ao 
heraldic  device ;  and  it  is  datlv  impossible  that  under  any  slrfit 
of  argument  be  could  have  admitted  that  the  Duotnn  at  Fjorenrr 
hni  the  finest  exterior  in  the  world.  A  certain  want  of  prif- 
portion  in  the  selection  «f  Ri»c»«tli's  remark*  about  Morris 
results  in  giving  wroii^  imprensions  of  bulb:  and  it  is  unfot- 
tiinate  that  many  of  iMorris's  lifelong  friends  are  not  so  macb 
at  named  in  the  book,  VVc  cuuld  huve  wished  for  a  little  more 
henrt,  a  little  less  of  thai  criticism  which  seems  meant  to  show 
the  author's  in  telle  dual  indc]>endence ;  but,  so  far  as  Morris's 
iuiiuediale  teputalioii  guest  it  is  probably  fortunate  that  the 
*Lile'  is  not  written  at  a  higher  pitch.  Inhere  is  in  it  a  lain 
mass  of  iiiatcrxal,  assimilated  with  considerable  abilily,  cleatljr 
ationgcd,  and  skilfully'  set  out.  The  lllaslralionSf  more  especi* 
ally  the  Holbein-like  photograph  of  Morris  as  a  joung  maitf 
are  invaluable  documents,  and!  te&tiiy  t<j  the  loving  care  spent 
upon  them.  To  ihosL-  who  did  not  know  Moitis  persooalljr. 
or  who,  knowing  little  of  his  work,  are  anxioas  to  know  mom, 
the  book,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  equal  to  its  sabject, 
can  hardly  fail  to  he  of  extraordinary  interest. 

VVilliara  Morris  was  born  of  a  substantial  middle^dus 
family,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  Ke  wa«  a  man  of  rt^lless 
energy  and  great  physical  strength.  His  sudden  rages,  followed 
by  an  instant  and  child-like  recovery  of  calm,  his  physical 
intolerance  ol  pain  and  of  the  idea  of  death,  the  nightly  terrors 
from  which  he  suiTcrrd,  and  to  which  we  owe  some  of  hii  best 
work — from  'Summer  Dawn'  and  tUe  '  Defence  of  GuineTcre' 
down  to  bis  latest  romances — all  these  betokened  that  excess 
of  temperament  which  only  found  relief  in  unceasing  produciiuo 
ol  new  work,  '  VV*lien  I  hare  mastered  n  thing  it  ceases  to 
interest  me,'  he  used  to  say,  and,  like  Faraday,  he  turned  Ic 
over  to  the  mathematicians.  Choosing  architecture  as  his  pro* 
feskiun,  he  never  built  a  house,  ^et,  as  Mr.  Mackail  says — 

*thrnnghout  the  whole  range  of  life  he  was  ft'om  first  tn  last  tba 
architect,  thti  maBtor-craftflinan  whone  range  of  work  waa  so  pheno- 
menal and  fain  sndiltin  tranintions  from  one  to  another  form  of  pro- 
dnctive  energy  so  awift  and  perplexing  becanse,  bituaolf  neonre  in 
the  centre,  he  Btruok  ontwarila  to  any  point  of  the  circumfanno* 
with  equal  dtrcctnew),  with  equal  precinion,  iinperploxod  by  ortiAeiol 
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STieiooB  of  art,  and  nntmmmeUed  hj  Knj  limitiDg  roles  of 
|irnJMBionaI  cnstoni.'    ('Life,'  i.  79.) 

Proc«««iing    with    the    analysts    o(   Murris's   character,  Mr. 
Mackail  oUaerves: — 

'Two  other  p^reat  cliBtorbing  forces  there  were  which  come  at  lon^ 
btiirralti  into  bis  life.  Ono  was  tho  t«iiaporarily  oTcrpowering 
Dce  of  RrRNitti,  that  tnastorful  personality  which  sirayt'd  every 
nho  a|iprnache<l  it  out  of  his  own  orbit.  Tho  other  was  mnr© 
rwDal  and  morfi  impalpable,  the  patient  revongo  of  the  modem 
o[  Bcicntific  Hpirit,  ro  long  fouglit  agaiiiBt,  first  by  bis  ariatocratit;,  and 
tbtu  by  his  artiatic  iiintinctA,  when  it  touk  hold  of  bint  A^aiiiat  hia 
"ill  ind  made  him  a  dotimalic  Bociultst.  Apart  from  the^a  it^tlueiiccs 
ud  ihcir  cffoL-tfl,  he  continued  as  lie  Itej^n  ;  the  mm  instjinoe  of  a 
OUR  who,  vritboul  eror  once  awfrving  from  tnith  or  duly,  knew  what 
be  liked,  attd  did  what  ho  liked,  all  his  life  long.'     (■  Life,'  I  80.) 

In  our  opinion  this  observntion  errs,  first,  in  rcftanl  tn  the 

Dtand  tbe  nature  of  Ross«tti's  influence.      It  wa»,  duubttrss, 

but  it  had  been  largely'  anticipnted  in  its  effect  on  Morris 

Ibe  movement  of  which  Kowetli  vtn  the  prniagfoniat ;  while 

on  (be  niher  band   Kosseiii   rather  stimulated  and  encouraged 

aloiria's  nnrural  bent  than  'swayed  him  out  of  his  own  orbit,' 

IJtill  more  <loe»  (he  •Intement  err  in  ila  reprexenlaiicm  of  the 

can«ei  of  Morris's  Socialism.      It  was  ibe   mate  for  order  and 

Kcial  harmony,  and   the   love    of  beaulv,  feelings    essentially 

I  ariilocratic    and    artistic,  that    drove    him  into    revolt    against 

I  tJie  social   anarchy   which  ts  the  result  of    Whig    Iniase:  J'aire 

I  uaJer  democratic  conditions,   when   he  compared  it   with    the 

'■"imliilcd  economy  which    was   tlie  theory    of   tnc<)isral    life. 

.  '''lorris  was  a  Socialist  because  he  rebelled  against  the  capitalist 

!>;ilein,  which  imposes  uniformity  on  (TaftimaDsbip  and  treats 

I^br  Workman  as  a  mere  unit,  and  ngainst  uncontrolled  eoin- 

.peiilioD,  which  sacrifices  beauty  to    cheapness,  solid  work  to 

[•tcloclive  shams,  and   art  to  macbinerr.     There  was,  in  fact, 

potiuDg  modem  or   scientiRc    almut   Morris's  Soninlism.     He 

turned  to  the  Middle  Ages,  because  what  he  detested  <lid  not 

Uit*n   eiist,   bat    he    never    formulated    a    scientific  acheme  of 

pocialism.      Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  can  be  rightly  c-alled  a 

Ducialiit   at  all :   he   objected   n«   vigorously   to  (he   tyranny   of 

tolJectivism  as  to  that  of  capital.     VVe  are  inclined  to  hazard 

e  paradox  thai,   if    Morris   was    a  Socialist,  be   was   so  just 

use  he  was  so  intense  an  in<tividualist. 
It  was,  perhaps,  hardly  to  be  eipccted,  in  the  circumstances, 
t  an  adequate  attempt  should  be  made  by  Mr.  Mackail   to 
ititnate  the  artistic  result  of  the  must  serious  aod  permanent 
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influence  that  affected  Morrti,  namely,  hii   lireluof  iatinHCf 
witb  Durne-JuDet — an  intimacv  fonndeil  on  the  fccure  bueof 
common  lastrs  and  similar  views  of  medtarral  bumaailr,  ud 
slrcngtbcnod  by  ycAT*  of  c\o%c  nssociation  and  mutual  compcfr 
tension.     A  final  estimate  can  bardly  b?  attempted  till  lime  !u* 
put  Ijotb  artists  into  juster  perspective,  yet  we  may  be  allowed  to 
feel  that  with  the  {growth  and  widening  of  Morris's  interests,  tluf 
passed  beyond  the  sphere  of  Hurne-Joaes's  srmnatbies,  lillst 
Inst  the  painter's  inHiienre,  refined,  detirale,  lovinf^  ai  it  «u> 
tended,  if  it  bad  any  eUvct  at  all,  to  weaken  Morrt»'s  HtenUTlR- 
The  decorative  renaissance  in  England  is  but  one  expresoM 
of  the  spirit    of  the  Pre-Ilaphai;lite    movement — a   moTeroent 
which  has  been  de5Qed  by  the  most  eminent  of  living  criliciu 
the  renascence  of  the  *  spirit  of  wonder '  in  poetry  and  art.    Ss 
defined,  it  falls  into  proper  relationship  with    the  coattnuMi 
development  of  Dnglish  literature,  uad  of  the  Uomantic  more' 
ment,  during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  and   ia  no  lonf[et  lo 
be  considered  an  iiolal«-iI  phenomenon  callei)   into  being  bt  so 
erratic  genius.     The  Knglisb   Uomantic   school,  from  its  lini 
inception  with  Chaltcrton,  Macpherson,  and  the  publicatiiMiot 
the  Percy    ballads,  does  not,  as  Mr.  VVatts-Dunton  has  6nelT 
pointed  out,  aim  merely  at  the  revival  of  natural    language;  ii 
seeks  rather   to   reach   through  art  the  forgotten   world  of  olil 
romance — thai  world  of  wonder  and  mystery  and  spiritual  besulf 
of  which  poets  gain  glimpses  through — 

'  ChaTDDcd  magic  oasemonts  opetiing  on  the  foam 
Of  p?rilonfl  Bca«,  in  faery  lands  forlorn.' 

The  spirit  of  wonder  and  mystery  is,  indeed,  of  the  very  life- 
Wood  of  the  Middle  Age.      Kverything  ouisidc  the  narrow  rirdi 
of  personal  everyday  experience  was  strange  and  posaible,  while 
the  limits  of  the  known  were  so  strait  that  the  mind   lust  tbe 
power  of  discrimination  between  the  more  and  the  less  probablv. 
A  man's  neighbour  had  «een  the  Wandering  Jew  when  liewMOO 
pilgrimage  lo  Saint  James;  the  cinnamon  he  b[iught  at  Stuor- 
oridge  Fair  bad  tieen  shot  from  ttie  nest  of  the  pboeatx  with 
leaden  arrows;  the  dye  of  bis  robe  was  the  dried   blood  nl'  tia 
dragon.     And   as   the    boundary  between    the  natural  and  the 
un-natural  bad  not  arisen,  so  also  there  was  none   between  the 
natural  and  the  supematuial.     The  present  and  the  fumra  lift 
were  as  ctmtinuons  as  the  round  world,  and  though  death  hen 
was   the  common  gateway  from  this  life,  yet  [>eritdveiiiure  utbiT 
climates  had  other  laws,  and  folk  might  dwell  in  the  Secret  Isle 
without  fear  of  change.       It    is    this  feeling  of  the  cuntioaity 
of  things  ihal  seems    lo  explain    the  mediaeval    non-reverence 
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which  ii  called  irreverence.  God  and  Hii  saints  were  as  nenr 
suid  familiar  as  tlio  King — lometime*  terrible  and  inexplicabl<>, 
som«UiDei  gentle  and  debonair,  but  never  iaaccessible  to  thoie 
who  should  seek  Ihem  in  the  right  spirit. 

As  the  MiJdle  Age  was  slowlj  drawing  to  its  end,  Cbnucer, 

tbe  first  of  the  moderns,  came  to  bis  heritage.     Without  claim 

to  rsnk    among    the   world's    greatest  poets   he   is  remarkablt^ 

atioog  Dur  own,  and  6rtt  for  tbis,  that  be  is  tbe  only  Knglish 

poet  to    whom    French    influences    have    not    been    Liarmful — 

poitibl^r  because  neither  the  nation  nor  the  literary  tendenci<^ 

which  we  now  call  French  had  come  into  existence.     He  sang 

for  Ds  Romance  themes  in  English  words,  and  left  us  tbe  true 

heirs  to  that  glorious  patrimony  of  poctrj  wbicb  has  been  so 

>t«rile  in    its    native    tani).      We    cannot    seek   tbe  forbears  of 

Cluuccr  in  alliierativc  English  poetry.      His  form,  bis  metre, 

Ml  methods,  are  Romance  French,  but  French  tinged  with  that 

peculiar  indefinalde  spirit  which  makes  it   English.      In  Tudor 

togland  th«  native  Inspiration  was  sttll  strong;    bnt,  rcering 

towards  revived   Italian  romanticism,  as  in  i>penser,  and  then 

tabjecled   to  cinssiral  resLrirtions,   it  died  away  al    lost  under 

French  influence  into  the  formal  art  of  tbe   AuguiUn  ^^e  of 

r^jrlisb  literature;  and  in  tbe  dry  light  of  eigbteentb-century 

"'biggism    mystery    and    wonder    disappeared.      The    modem 

■AQmanlic  revival  found  its  dayspring  in  the  wonderful  genius 

4f  Chat terton,  and  its  complete  expression  in  Diteridgpand  Keats. 

Since  their  day  our  literature  has  always  opened  for  us  paths  and 

V^ways  into  tbe  magic  forest  of  Brocclinnde;  and,  wandering 

(berein,  we  may  catch  the  horn  of  Obcron   winding  through  its 

diitant  glades,  still  making  the  bcnrts  of  true  men  rejoice  and 

dsDce.     This  is  the  spirit  of  Morris's  poetry,  and,  we  may  add, 

of  his  painting  too,  for  they  went  hand  in  hand.     'My  work 

(he  said  himself)  *is  tbe  emboiilmcnt  of  dreams.' 

F'or  a  few  years  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  (he  Komantic 
movement  seemed  to  centre  itself  ronnd  Rossetti.  Tennyson, 
indeed,  had  written  some  of  bis  best  work  while  Rossetti  was  a 
child,  if  be  bad  not  ceased  to  be  a  great  poet  when  the  latter 
began  writing.  Rut  the  elder  poet*s  verse,  with  a  deep  sense  of 
the  romantic,  generally  lacks  that  element  of  terror,  of  the 
weird,  which  is  so  essential — an  element  of  which  Kossetti  was 
an  undoubted  mister.  This  is  nut  the  occasion  to  attempt  an 
estimate  of  llic  character  and  importance  of  this  cxtraordiuai  v 
genius.  Living  aloof  from  public  view,  boarding  for  years  hi* 
pictures  and  bis  poems  from  sight,  it  is  bard  to  say  whelbrr 
his  fame  bas  suffered  morn  from  popular  ignorance  in  bis  lifc- 
tjme,  or  from  tbe  multitude  of  patbulDgical  details  with  which 
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it  bfts  hctn  obscured  sinc«  his  deatli.  But  at  this  period  W 
was  kanwn  to  tbo  public  as  ilie  forFuiost  of  a  niacb>tbai4 
group  of  arliftts  in  active  rcrolt  against  the  academic  idftUio 
art,  and  (u  a  sinatUT  circle  as  a  poet  uf  daring  aod  brilliut 
originality.  Even  now,  except  in  the  minds  of  thoM  wboM 
memory  of  the  wonderful  winter  exhibition  at  Burlington  Hoait 
is  undimmed,  Russetti  must  rank  ratbcr  ai  a  poet  than  ai  a 
painter. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  Romantic  reriral  that  Williu 
Morris  began  his  career.  We  shall  speak  later  of  bis  pcnfloJ 
preparation,  but  the  linrie  too  was  ripe.  The  foremost  writ*(<if 
the  day  was  the  Tennyson  of  the  'Lotus  Eaters'  and  '  Maud'; 
IJrowniog  and  his  wife  were  in  fall  career  ;  Kuskin  aod  Culjlr 
were  applying  a  vigorous  criticism  to  life  ami  art.  Tk 
Tractariun  movement,  the  cholera,  and  the  Russian  war  bad 
roused  the  conscience,  and  stimulated  the  moral  and  emotiooit 
life,  of  the  nation.  Morris  himself  had  undergone  a  mencal 
revolution,  and  when  the  gift  of  |>oe(ic  eiprestion  came  lo  bim 
in  full  measure,  be  was  prepared  with  subject  matter  alike  fnnn 
bis  early  love  uf  nature  and  ol'  architecture  and  from  hii  rrceot 
intro4luction  to  Malory  ami  Froissart.  His  personal  surruBt)*!- 
ings  conspired  to  help.  Rc^seived  to  shyness  with  strann^ffit 
he  opened  bis  heart  treely  to  a  small  circle  ot  friends,  wbo« 
rcciprnral  intensive  criticism  fanned  each  ntber's  interest  into 
flame. 

It  was  a  memorable  time  when  'The  Blessed  Damozel' sml 
^Hand  and  Soul  *  fell  into  this  smnll  circle,  thns  well  prejnml 
to  receive  them.      We  have  heard  Monis  describe  the  thrilli«(f 
effect  this  poetry  had  upon  him.     But  great  as  this  was,  persuutl 
contact  with  Ilossetti  prtniuced  even  greater  results.   Ilis  iriflueace 
slcengtbened  many  of  ibe  half-formed  plans  and  secret  prHtf- 
ences  which  the  young  poet  had  already  cherished  ;  yet  il  wu 
not   that  of  a   stronger  on  a   weaker  nature,   but   rather  that  irf 
a  riper  on  a  less  mature  cliaracLcr,  of  an  approved  master  of 
his  craft  on  a  beginner.     We  owe  to  this  iniimacy  many  of  tbe 
more  distinctive  poems  of  '  The  nefenoe  of  Guinevere,'  notably 
'King  Arthur's  Tomb,'*  The  Blue  Closet,'  and  *  The  Tno*  of 
iseren  Towers.'     But  even  here  Morris  owes  little  to  Roneiii 
except  subject  and  a  sort  of  courtly  and   intense  note  in  the 
diction  :  the  two  minds  were  essentially  unlike.     The  influeooF 
of  Browning  and  of  Tennyson  was  more  direct :  but  Murrit's 
poems    arc    fresher  and    less    conscious   than  Tennyson's,  »a>J 
Browning  has  taught  insight   without  lending  his  fiae  wnrlilli- 
ness:  it  is  the  observation  of  a  younger  mind.     In  the  sense  of 
things  and  iheir  outwnni  circumstances  Morris  is  near  Kp«i*> 
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ith  at  times  a  sort  of  tMnerald-jtrcfn  effect — if  one  mn^  borrow 

the  language  of  colour  to  describe  it — wbich  bns  bad  much  to 

do  in  the  eToIutinn  of  Maeterlinck.      Any  one  of  the  poems, 

Riding  Together,"  *  Summer  Dawn/  or   'The  Wind,'    would 

tablisb  a  poet's  reputation,  and  'The  Haystack  in  the  Floods,* 
irerer  much  it  may  owe  to  Browning's  inspirntion^  ranks  witk 

lese.     In  all  Morris'i  work  wc  hare  to  wait  for  ibe  '  Poems  by 

le  Way/  written  again  uader  a  second  strong  influeocc  of  hii 

fe,  to  find  pieces  which  may  he  set  beside  them. 
The  jH-rsoHitl  inlluence  of  Roisetti  hud  another  marked  eHect 
<n   Morris.      It    was  one  of    Kossetli's  cardinal  teachings  that 
inting  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  everyone  interested  in  art. 
^Kussetti  says  1  ought  to  paint,  he  says  [  shall  be  able;  now, 
he  is  a  very  great  man  and  speaks  with  authority  and  not  as 
Ibe  scrtltes,  I  must  try.      I   don't   hope  much,  I   must   say,  yet    [ 

ill  try  my  best.'  VVith  what  success  his  effort  was  attended, 
the  rcmarkablp  work  exhibited  at  the  New  Gallery  in  1898 
nifficiently  showed  ;  but  a  more  important  result  was  the  tem- 
porary cessation  (1858)  of  writing,  and  the  foundation  (1861) 
of  the  firm  of  '  Morris  and  Co.'  We  shall  have  occasion  later 
on  to  write  in  some  detail  of  the  artistic  tmpi>rtance  of  this 
industrial  enterprise;  let  us  at  present  take  the  opportunity  of 
regretting  that  Mr.  Mackail  has  been  less  than  just  to  Rossetti 
in  bis  account  of  its  business  alTairs^  It  seems  as  if  a  grieraoce, 
which  never  rankled  in  Morris's  mind,  had  taken  rout  in  his 
biographer's,  and  had  embittered  his  account  of  a  separation 
irhicb  he  admits  tu  have  been  'desirable  or  even  necessary.' 
It  is  but  fair  to  remember  that  of  the  original  members  of 
tlie  firm  there  were  only  two  then  known  to  the  pablic — Ford 
Ikladox  Brown  and  Rossetti.  Whatever  of  artistic  reputation 
the  firm  had  at  its  beginning  was  due  solely  to  these,  and  this 
reputation  was  surely  a  valuable  asset,  ranking  as  capital  with 
^[orris's  money.  Moreover,  in  estimating  the  justice  of  Brown's 
and  Kossetti's  cUtms  at  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  (1874)  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  former  was  a  pour  man,  and  that 
be  had  received  a  smaller  share  of  the  orders  for  work  than  he 
conceived  he  had  a  right  to  expect.  This  was  the  key  of  the 
■ituation.  Drown  felt  himself  aggrieved,  stood  on  bis  rights,  and 
apjM-aled  to  Rossetti,  who  was  in  a  similar  financial  position  as 
regarded  the  firm.  It  would  hare  been  a  condemnation  of  Brown's 
conduct  if  Rossetti  bad  not  stomi  by  him,  even  at  the  cost  uf 
a  separation.  We  have  the  best  authority  for  saving  that, 
whatever  annoyance  the  affair  may  have  caused  to  Morris,  it 
was  but  transitory,  and  that  he  even  took  ci^mfort  in  the  thought 

lat  the  bardl) -spared  money  did  bii  friends  a  good  turn. 
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Duriog  the  years  of  busy  work  which  markn]  ifae  tarl; 
hisiorj  of  the  firm,  a  grrnt  change  came  over  MorrU'i  portrj, 
nul  so  much  a  iJfvelapmenl  at  a  oev  drnarture  marked  b« 
tlilTercDt  qualities.  Tbe  earlier  work  is  all  eilgc,  In  markeci 
contrast  to  tlie  smooth  and  easy  flow  of  'Jason'  and  'The 
Hartblj'  Paradise.'  Distinct  advnnce  in  tbe  art  of  writing  tlieae 
sbuw  inili-eil,  and  a  Htic  sense  of  the  colour  of  life,  but  tber  arc 
bilier-swcct  with  a  note  of  disbelief  in  the  durability  of  liappi- 
ne&B,  deepened  and  more  obtrusive  as  tbe  great  cycle  grows  u 
its  end.  Chaucer  and  Spenser  have  been  at  timej  selected  as 
the  analogies  for  the  Morris  of  this  period.  With  Chancer  lus 
main  resemblance  is  as  a  romantic  story-teller,  and  he  has  thii 
advantage  nvcr  bis  predecessor  that  be  was  able  to  cimnlete  bit 
scheme.  The  amount  of  unfinished  n'ork  left  by  Chaurar 
testifies  as  surely  to  his  lack  of  strength  as  its  preservntion  don 
to  the  position  he  took  among  his  contemporaries.  With  SpfDKt 
there  are  points  of  contact  in  other  directions.  Archabin,  sn 
objection  urged  against  both  poets,  is  explained,  according  to 
some  recent  researches,  by  Spenser's  use  of  a  dialect;  wbiU 
with  Morris,  until  the  publication  of  his  prose  romances,  il 
was  hardly  more  in  quantity  and  quality  than  an  added  gncc 
and  a  metrical  expedient.  There  are  other  and  better-foundfd 
reasons  for  the  comparison  with  Spenser,  but  it  would  bs 
difficult  to  select  from  this  poet  passages  to  rank  with  the  smsll 
poems  of  the  months  in  'The  Earthly  Paradise*:  they  arr 
little  masterpieces,  and  no  one  who  understands  the  charm  oi 
rural  I^ngland  can  be  unmoved  by  them.  Morris's  art  had  now 
become  that  of  the  improviiaiore,  and  ho  speedily  carried  il  to 
the  highest  point  of  which  it  was  capable.  *  PygmalioD  and 
the  Image,'  '  Rhodope,'  and  *Tbc  Lovers  of  Gudrun '  wtU 
stand  beside  '  AUscans,'  *  Cliges,'  or  •  Le  Chatelain  de  Coad* 
in  all  that  makes  these  great  poems  cxcetlrni ;  and  they  show 
further  some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  genius  in  their  richness 
of  inveutiuii,  unstrained  patbus,  and  keen  sense  of  beauty. 

The  pictorial  iiuality  of  his  work  seta  him  in  a  cl&ss  apart 
from  the  older  writers  of  tbe  romantic  school.  Scott  knew  bit 
history  as  welt  or  better:  he  had  the  manners  and  customs,  the 
personalities  and  the  auerdoies,  of  olden  lime,  at  his  fingers' 
ends ;  but  be  did  not  see  the  things  of  the  past  as  .Morris  saw 
them  :  he  could  describe,  but  he  could  neither  draw  nor  paint  in 
language.  A  few  words — and  we  have  the  b<ild,  tidy,  alfectionate- 
louking  bouses  of  the  village  in  'John  Ball';  a  few  line*— 
and  the  church  rises  before  us  in  all  its  grace  and  spiritual 
beauty  ;  and  then  at  a  touch,  by  nn  allusion  to  the  white  stone- 
dust  about  it,  tbe  interest  of  antiquity  is  replaced  by  UMtbv 
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Hy  of  wliich  we  had  never  tlioufibt,  tli(>  wonder  of  Ibc  first 
ftcsiincsa  of  those  f>rcat  »laac  ahiincs  built  lor  Cioil  (o  dwell  ia 
in  Fferv  village.  In  all  Mttrris's  works  il  is  the  same:  tbe 
nunls  are  but  selet^trd  tu  draw  wbat  be  was  seeing — as  be  sa^'S 
in  '  Jason  ' — *■  to  bring  before  men's  ejcs  the  ima^  of  tbc  tbing^ 
my  lieart  is  filled  with.'  When,  at  the  beginning  of  '  Tbe 
Euihljr  Pnrndise,*  the  Norse  diseorerers  of  America  meet 
Eil«ard  the  Third  on  the  sea,  we  are  able  to  recognise  the  King 
from  bis  bronze  portrait  efhg}'  at  Westminster  :  then  the  heraldic 
arni  of  the  knights  are  loucheil  in  by  the  only  man  of  the 
Aodfins  who  could  draw  heraldry  brightly  and  gaily,  and  the 
itiips  are  not  got  up  for  the  occasion,  bat  sail  oat  of  long- 
romembered  mannscripts.  On  the  first  p*ge  of  the  same  book, 
Loudon,  with  il»  wbile-wasbeil  houses,  its  gardens,  and  the 
(lest  spire  of  its  famous  church,  is  shown  to  us  as  through  the 
initll  rnd  of  a  teletci|ie  looking  back  through  time.  Here 
sfain  arc  two  word-pictures  not  to  be  excelled  for  vividness 
utl  compression,  equal  to  the  berjl-picturcs  in  the  '  Kose 
Mary  '  of  Rossetti ; — 

'  The  BfaudowB  uf  tho  fruitixl  ulose 
Dapjdu  the  fuast-ball  tluorj         * 
There  lie  uur  d'^get  aud  Jrcnui  and  duzo, 

Aud  wo  ruturu  uo  mure'  ('  Thu  Burgbur's  Battle.') 
*Tbon  ho  saw  bow  the  hawser  wan  onst  off  and  the  boats  foil  U> 
tugging  the  big  ship  toward  the  harbour-mouth  with  bmlo  and  how 
of  nHsn.  Tbsa  the  sail  fell  down  from  the  yard  aud  waa  ahootod 
bomo  and  filled  with  tho  fair  wind  as  the  ship's  bows  rao  up  on  tho 
first  grijcn  wave  outaido  the  haven.  Evcu  tberowith  tho  sbipiuoa 
cast  abroftd  a  banner,  whereon  wns  dono  in  a  green  fiuld  a  grim  wolf 
ramping  up  against  a  maiden,  aud  so  wont  tho  ship  upon  her  way/ 
(♦  Tho  Wood  beyond  the  World,'  p.  8.) 

It  is  this  characteristic — the  pictorial  view  of  things — which, 
in  aJdiiioa  to  the  romantic  spirit  and  the  Imaginative  love  of 
beauty,  gives  unity  and  harmony  to  all  Morris's  work,  artistic 
and  literary.  It  is  this  too  which  enabled  biin,  as  it  also 
enabled  tbc  more  purely  intellectual  genius  of  Kossctti,  to 
carry  on  together  the  two  trades,  so  seldom  sacceufulty  united, 
of  artist  and  poet.  In  neither  case  were  they  really  two  trailes, 
but  rather  two  aspects  of  the  same,  in  no  other  manner  could 
Morris  have  accoinpllshcil  so  much  in  b-Jtb  branches  of  activity. 
An  *  idle  singer  uf  an  empty  day '  be  might  call  himself,  but  be 
never  was:  rather  were  bis  days  full  to  overflowing.  It  was  a 
truer  phrase  when  he  called  his  work  *  Pu«ms  by  the  Way,'  for,  as 
Bums's  poems  took  sba]>e  in  bis  bead  while  his  band  held  the 
>h,  so  Mortis  composed    while  on  the  knife-board  of  an 
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OQitiibus  or  at  bis  loom.  *  If  a  cliap  caa't  compoae  u  cpie 
poem  while  he's  weaving  tapestry,  be  bad  bttler  sbal  op,  b^'U 
never  <lo  any  good  at  all.'  It  U  more  than  doubtful  U  tbt 
greatest  poems  ever  lia»'e  been,  or  can  be,  composed  that  nj. 
but  it  was  Morris's  way.  He  could  have  f^nne  no  other ;  asd 
his  pncms,  both  for  good  and  evil,  bear  the  miuk  of  iL.  At 
Mr.  Mackail  says:  *  The  idea  that  piwtry  could,  or  should,  be 
cultivated  as  an  isolated  and  specific  artistic:  product,  or  thai 
towards  its  production  it  was  desirable  to  isolate  oneself  ^o 
comiDoa  intcri^sls  and  occupations  .  .  .  was  one  whick  bt 
found  not  so  mucb  untrue  as  unintelligible.' 

Tbe  group  of  Morris's  books  dealing  with  Northern  subjec't'' 
'The  Volfiunga  Sa(fa,'  '  Grcttir  the  Strong,'  'Three  Nimlrto 
Love  Stories,*  and  the  *  Saga  Library' in  prose,  and  'SiganJ' 
ia  verse — marks  another  development  in  his  career.  The  ptiw 
of  these  books,  while  noble  and  pore,  betrays  n  certain  hnuqac 
self-sufiieience  in  the  choice  of  words — the  art  of  the  axe  ralbtf 
than  of  the  chisel — and  a  fondness  for  northern  coustrocttooii 
which  will  prevent  llirm  from  ranking  with  bis  best  work. 
'Sigurd,'  on  the  other  hand,  *  more  mnscoline  ibaa  "Jsiod,' 
more  vigorous  and  dramatic  than  the  best  of  tbe  stories  is 
"The  Earthly  Paradise,"'  will  lake  its  place  among  ilie  epic 
poems  of  the  world.  It  was  to  Morris's  apprehension  altooit 
too  great  a  story  to  be  retold. 

*Thi«  is  the  Oroat  Story  of  tho  North,  which  Ahonld  be  to  sU 
onr  nc4!  what  tbu  Talc  of  Troy  woe  to  the  Greoks — to  all  onr  net 
firHt,  and  aftervrnrda,  when  tho  cban^  of  tho  world  has  msde  our 
race  notluug  more  than  a  ddjuo  of  what  has  beon,  a  etory  too— tl>eL 
should  it  bo  to  thoBO  that  come  atUit  ue  no  lose  than  the  Tile  if 
Troy  has  boon  to  ns.'     ('  Volsanga  Saga,'  p.  ii.) 

Vet  he  has  told  it  with  marvellous  fidelity  and  power.  It  a 
in  truth  the  religious  epic  nf  the  Vortb,  and  it  is  tbe  life  of  tbt 
gods,  and  their  war  with  evil,  for  and  through  man,  vbicb 
furnishes  its  ultimate  thread — deep'hidden  in  tbe  tragedy  of  llx 
life  of  the  Volsungs. 

'Love  is  Enough'  stands  almost  by  itself  amongst  M«>rri*'t 
pnems,  notable  for  its  bold  innovation  in  point  of  form  Mi 
Mackail's  remarks  upon  this  poem  are  instructive  and  ia'.^ 
esting,  but  the  analogy  which  be  draws  between  tbe  LattD  &»'' 
English  literatures  will  not  bear  pressing:  classical  Latin. •>• 
tbe  one  hand,  was  far  nearer  to  Ibe  native  language  thaa  *»* 
the  Romance-French  to  ibe  Early  English  which  it  orerpowerwl 
for  a  time;  while  on  the  other,  the  tongue  of  Chaucer  saJ 
Gower  was  not  a  literary  dialect  like  classical  Latin,  bur- 
excepting  a  few  new-fangled  words,  the  cotnmua  speech  o\  * 
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people,  Tbe  lime  has  yet  to  come  when  alliterative  verte, 
with  ttio  cxceptinn  uf  a  lew  carcfuil^'  cbosen  fragments,  can  be 
reatl  aloud  so  as  lo  produce  the  ofTeL-t  of  poetry  an  an  Kngliab 
ear.  Rejectiag  as  we  do  the  idea  of  Morris's  *  following  tbe 
metres  of  the  earliest  English  plays  for  this  dramatic  poem  * 
('Life,'  i,  284),  wo  adopt  for  ourselves  the  judgment  of  an 
earlier  critic,  that  the  poet,  in  writing  it,  enlarged  the  limits  of 
English  Terse. 

Later  on  in  life  Morris  again  struck  nut  a  new  line  in  '  The 
House  of  the  Wolfingt ' — '  a  form  of  Uterarj?  art  so  new  ttiat  new 
canons  of  criticism  have  to  he  formulated  and  applied  to  it*  It 
was  the  first  of  his  pros^  mmanres,  and  lies  separated  from 
tbem  by  its  form — narrative  intermixed  with  song-speccb.  I'he 
Eeoilf'ncy  of  northern  speakers  to  burst  into  song  under  the 
inBuenoe  of  aor  strong  feeling  would  liavc  been  almost  incredible 
lo  us  if  it  were  nut  for  the  example  of  Morris  himself.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  at  any  of  tbe  meetings  of  tbe 'Anti-Scrape* — a  title 
by  which  tbe  Society  for  llie  Presrrvation  of  Ancient  Buildings 
is  familiarly  known — he  could  have  chanted  bis  dcnunuinttnn  of 
Pearson  and  all  his  works  in  flowing  verse  without  an  elTort  or 
a  break.  From  certain  points  of  view  the  work  is  a  great 
success;  its  plot  is  noble  and  beautiful,  yet,  as  a  critic  observed 
at  the  time,  'the  unmetrical  portion  of  tbe  narrative  is  more 
poetical  than  the  metrical/  and  from  thenceforward  Morris 
restrirtd)  tbe  main  output  of  his  work  tu  pruse. 

As  a  prose  writer  his  procluciions  fall  into  three  distinct 
classes — bis  controversial  writings,  his  translations,  and  his 
prose  romances.  Tbe  works  of  tbe  first  class,  including  his 
lectures  on  art,  and  his  Socialist  tales  and  tracts,  '  A  Dream 
of  John  Ball,*  and  *  News  from  Nowhere,'  are  written  in  an 
English  so  simple  and  direct  that  it  has  no  rival  since  L'obbett, 
yet  with  a  distinction  and  grace  all  bis  own.  A  little  tract, 
*  Under  the  Elmtree,'  still  lives  in  the  memory  as  the  very 
embodiment  of  poetical  ideas  expressed  in  plain  and  serious 
prose,  .\part  from  its  tendencv,  *  A  Dream  of  John  Ball '  is 
a  work  whose  beautiful  language  and  delicate  fidelity  to 
archarological  details  and  medifeval  feeling  have  conquered 
for  it  a  place  in  the  aSections  of  many  who  are  as  the  pules 
asunder  from  its  author's  sympathies.  Tbe  translations  from 
the  Icelandic  are,  as  we  have  already  said,  remarkable  for  their 
closeness  in  point  of  form  to  their  originals,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  for  the  three  little  French  romances ',  but  in  the 
case  of  tbe  latter  tbe  Old  French  lends  itself  more  gracefully 
to  our  tongue,  of  which  it  is,  in  truth,  a  sort  of  foster-mother. 

Round    Morris's  prose  romances  a  bitter  war  of  criticism  has 
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been  wa^d.  On  the  one  side,  th»r  sc^lc  has  been  comlcmtiej 
ai  'a  theatrical  pntse  which  feems  to  derive  from  noirb«e,'or 
'from  Wnniour  Slreei,'  and  so  on;  on  the  other,  the?  fc»w 
benn  rccDiTed  with  the  warmMt  praise  by  some  of  those  bat 
able  to  judge  of  what  is  sweet  and  noble  id  literarr  art.  Fat 
our  own  part  we  should  frankly  lulmit  the  truth  which  lies  at 
the  base  both  of  blame  and  praise.  Here  ag^in,  Morrii  hai 
been  an  innovator — this  time,  in  Et)'le — and  the  sole  qacfiKW 
to  l>e  answnreil  is:  Has  he  justified  his  position?  There eu 
be  no  discussion  as  to  the  right  of  an  artist  to  invent  hii  U)l( 
if  he  is  strong  enough  to  do  so :  looking  only  to  the  modrnu. 
we  can  point  to  Victor  Hugo,  Carlyle,  and  ^fr^editb,  *hm 
uses  of  language  are  as  individual,  as  striking,  aud  as  uaaccvi* 
lomed  as  that  of  Morris,  h  seems  to  us  that  bis  delibenu 
choice  of  a  style  has  been  fully  jostilied.  His  Brst  oeceuiir 
was  to  create  his  atmosphere,  to  awalten  the  mind  to  ttic  a- 
pectation  of  strange  summndings  and  simpler  if  uoaccastonud 
motives;  and  this  end  bu  could  most  readilv  attain  hj  the  tUI 
of  archaic  words  and  an  uld-wortd  turn  of  pbrase.  He  is  Ml 
ID  the  world  of  Cazton  or  of  Malorj*,  vet  of  such  fttirrounttiii{i 
it  his  tale  built  up,  and  his  language  recalls,  but  does  im( 
copy,  theirs.  For  this  age  of  his  romances  never  existed— • 
fact  no  man  knew  better  than  himM^lf.  Two  jiasts  were  slwan 
with  him:  the  historical,  with  its  riches  of  art  and  iu  iigaAliii 
poverty,  its  high  aims  and  mnrveltous  performances,  iu 
misery  and  vice,  its  good  and  bad,  and  the  bad  very  bad ;  ilu 
other  an  ideal  age,  five  hundred  years  behind  us  and  a  thoosud 
years  ahead,  '1  he  age  in  which  he  loved  to  more  is  one  whlA 
contains  only  what  is  fairest  and  atroni^eat  in  mediaeval  life: 
he  peoples  with  his  imagination  a  little  hollow  land,  slicluml 
by  wide  forests  and  desolate  wastes,  where  Uis  loved  ones  nu* 
live  undisturbed,  far  from  the  foes  of  the  outside  world.  Oan, 
indeed,  he  began  a  story  of  the  actual  past — the  adventures  ai 
one  of  his  favourite  Northmen  in  the  decaying  Roman  civifii*' 
tion,  hut  he  found  tlie  ta&k  of  portraying  its  evil  too  great  fst 
what  was  to  be  the  solace  of  his  leisure  boors,  and  he  abandoanJ 
it  half-done.  To  the  picturing,  then,  of  this  ideal  woild  tv 
poet,  the  nrtist  in  words,  brought  a.  style  wholly  new,  whici) 
places  these  rtfrnances  among  the  most  original  oontribulioiuM 
pure  literature  that  our  epoch  has  seen.  Morris's  use  ol  t^ 
supernaturnl,  loo,  is  very  personal  and  quite  nurlbera  i> 
character.  IVrliaps  the  princi|Mil  defect  of  these  romances  ii 
a  want  of  reliel  to  the  virtues  of  almost  all  the  actors  thervio^ 
even  the  criminality  which  occurs  is  bustness-likc  and  free  bv» 
any  taint  of  meanness. 
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As  n  acbiilRr  Miirrit  wns  soun'l  hut  not  brilti«nt;  'cclntlar- 
■bip'  in  its  tectinic-al  s«asp  be  abltuireU.  Vet  bis  knowledge 
was  wide  and  d^p,  extcndini;  tn  innnv  subjects  ouuide  wbat 
Apjteared  to  be  his  sphere  ol  interckt.  The  remark  made  of 
the  Oxford  freshman  was  repeated  b^  one  or  another  tti  the  day 
rtf  his  death:  'How  Morris  seems  to  know  things,  doesn't  he?* 
fits  Virgil  is  a  won<lerful  example  of  the  'Iraduttore  trailiture' 
of  the  lialian  proverb,  but  in  an  unusual  sense.  The  poet  who 
Co  (be  public  represente<l  the  line  flower  oi  classical  art  was 
brought  straight  into  romance ;  but  then  thtr  '.^Ineid,'  as 
Mr.  Slackail  observes,  is  'the  fountain-bead  of  romanticism/ 
and  Morris  bad  a  comparatively  ensy  task.  The  *  Odyssey  *  ta 
less  succesBful,  for  here  Motria  aimed  at  jireserving  qualities 
which  will  not  bear  transposing  into  another  tongue.  lie 
knew  Icelandic  well,  but  bis  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  was 
slight,  and  bis  trsoatatiun  oi  Beowulf  failed  tii  give  satisfaction 
to  scholars.  His  special  bent  of  mind  was  historic,  and  there 
were  very  few  questions  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Middle 
Age  which  he  had  noi  studied.  An  amusing  tribute  to  his 
historic  sense  was  paid  him  soon  after  the  publication  of 'The 
House  of  the  Wolfings.'  A  German  ptot'essor,  a  high  authority 
»a  such  subjects,  wrote  tu  bim  fur  tbe  luan  ul  the  manuscriptc 
from  which  be  bad  obtained  the  detailsof  the  organisatttHiof  tlis 
k  employed  in  that  tale,  as  ibey  were  evidently  authentic, 
yet  had  never  been  described.  His  attitude  towards 
<)aestions  of  mere  literal  accuracy  can  be  seen  from  his  treatment 
of  tbc  Caxton  reprints  in  the  Kelm»cott  Press  —  'The 
Troy  Book/  'The  Gidden  Legend,'  'The  Order  of  Chivalry,' 
*  Godefrey  of  Boloyne,*  and  '  Reynard  tbc  Fox.*  Here  the  texts 
are  printed  with  very  substantial  correctness;  but,  while  the 
spelling  of  the  longer  words  is  untouched,  Morris  never  hesi- 
tated to  strike  out  n  sujhtBuous  letter  in  some  of  the  sUortei 
ones  if  by  so  doing  he  ensured  better  spacing  of  the  line. 
He  was  probably  right  in  this  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
since  there  is  no  doubt  that  early  printers  took  the  same 
liberty  with  their  originals ;  but  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
Caxton  printed  *thec'  for  'the*  or  not  robs  the  work  of  all 
value  to  some  minds.  The  texts  of  the  Press  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  with  the  exception  of  three  Caxton  texts,  preparer!  by 
Mr.  Sparling,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Morris  even  saw  many  of 
tbem  before  they  were  printed.  He  certainly  did  not  see  that 
passage  in  hli  reprint  vi  the  *  Utopia'  where  he  makes  More 
adrocate  a  nine  hours'  working  day  instead  of  six.*     On  tbtr 

*  The  nistafco  sppcant  tu  Uarc  atUen  Lu  the  lecotul  L-Jltton  gf  the  'Utotiiu,' 
ttem  vhtab  Morris  printeil  his  book. 
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otlier  hand,  be  wai  directly  reipmstble  for  tbr  rrlora  to  Kntt't 
corlior  form  nf  *  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Mcrvi  *  in  his  pditiim— u 
alUration  for  nbich  be  doubtlett  bad  to  answer  to  Keats *^ 
tboy  met  in  Elysium. 

Alnrrib's  printi^d  books  form  acnnvenienl  stepping-stonr  fros 
tbe  ronsidemtion  of  hii  literary  work  to  that  of  his  utiuit 
productions :  they  are  related  to  both  of  tbe  main  diniiosi 
of  his  enormous  activity,  Tbey  are  also  CDrioosly  riinnnlri 
witb  his  political  views,  for  tbe  foundRtion  of  tbe  KtrhntcM 
Press  was  an  indirect  consequence  of  Morris'^  !d4>ciali*in.  Fsr 
several  yeaxi  be  hnd  edited,  partly  WTitten,  and  Urgels  ttfc 
sidiied  a  l^ocialist  paper — 'The  CoromonweaJ.'  The  iaSiwia 
of  free  discussion,  and  a  more  iniimnte  hnnwirdge  of  tk 
in>niediate  prospects  nf  tbe  working  class  in  politics  1^  bii 
gradually  to  dissever  himself  from  tbe  anarchist  element  of  At 
Six'inlist  League,  of  which  latter  be  was  a  prominent  mrmhr 
In  June  1  81lO  lie  resigned  tbe  rditorsbip  ol'tlie  paper,  sad  KM 
alter,  on  the  publication  of  some  articles  advocatinj;  violence 
be  withdrew  his  pecuniary  support.  This  left  bim  the  gaion 
by  an  annual  amount  of  some  350A,  wUicb  he  detenniocd  tt 
ajiend  on  fine  printing — a  suhject  that  had  been  pre-ormpvisf 
bim  for  some  lime — though  without  much  bnpe  ot  return.  Ui- 
expectedly,  the  work  was  from  tbe  ftrst  a  ^eat  Bnanrial  sooceil 

Of  the  general  result  of  this  work  we  can  give  nn  belM 
account  than  that  given  by  Mr.  Rickettj  : — 

'Sur  la  fin  do  ea  vio, .  .  .  il  s  remaniA  \a  lirre  snr  tuabnts 
logiciQo  qa'un  effort  original  ite  suurait  bo  fairo  sans  de«  ouiditiaai 
do  Boius  ct  do  technique  d'unc  iuincfftaiioc  au  moins  ^galo,  ol  ce  qv'9 
A  (ait  reitora  Bflremont  commo  Voffort  initial  dans  co  monrcauBi. 
On  lai  a  r«proohc,  dans  lo  Iitto  twrntuo  dans  tout  oc  qu'd  a  fail> 
d'avoir  6|£  trop  iofluonc^  par  lo  Moyen  Ago;  cotto  accusation  at 
s'appliquo  qu'iV  uno  partio,  ot  \k  uno  partis  seoondain^  d«  sm  pobliei- 
ttoiiB  dt;  la  Eolmsc&tt  Proas.  II  a  pub1i£  qnelquesOBllTrMlDedioTslcf 
da  loogQo  haloinc,  ot  oea  qaolquoB  efforts,  poiwtant  tr^-s  msjwtasni 
d'effet,  ont  cr^^-  no  pr^jogA  eo  Franco,  oil  lea  llTros  plus  iotinus, 
pIuR  ehannantfl,  imprim6B  avoo  lo  "  Golden  typo  "  8onl  onoot«  ii  pes 
\ith»  inoonnnR.     Lo  remauiement  do   cee  livres  gothiques  wat  dof 


donn^ea  gotbiquea  rcste  un  fait  logique  aa  fond.     11  y  avail 

utililiJ  de  renouTcler  see  f<irccB  a  ane  soaiee  anoienDe,  ik  nn  nwaial 
oil  la  got'it  popiilaire  ct  la  apvcnlation  faisaient  main  baHe  snr  Us 
efforts  pora<inn6lB,  aurtout  en  Amfirique,  lo  pays  do  la  flibnctenv 
aitiotiqne  et  Utt^rairc,  doot  rinflnenco  vnlgansatrire  a  p&n^lhl  i 
Paris  ut  m^m&  >L  Lointrcs.  BiRonsle  hantemcnt,  la  plnpart  ds 
tivrc's  Botit  d'une  grando  originality :  "k  la  foiR  riches  et  giiad*fl0<t 
t:t  moderncH  1  si  c»  rant  pent  a'appliqner  \  nnn  belle  ohnae  dteoratini 
divoiiH  modiTiie,  pinRquc   los  courtitions   qn'il   a  rempliM  oot  W 
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■ceoiDpliaa,  poat  i^tro,  pnnr  U  ^irooiiera  foin.  San  r&nvn  paroit 
^tliit)na,  c'est  a  Jiro  dot.>o  d'ua  style  a  c&U>  de  aboKi^fl  qni  n'en  ont 
pACL  Compart  aux  lirros  gothiqoea  d'AlIomagne,  de  la  Fmaco,  de 
I'Anglcterre,  on  da  I'ltalie  (qui  sunt  disfiOToMaMoa  eatro  onx),  U 
b'j  k  aocauc  rcssomhlanco  niAao  Anns  U  partie  rutroapeotivo  de  son 
aorta  qae  nous  aTons  oignaleo.'     (pp.  28-30.). 

The  appearance  of  these  books  pnitnlses  tr>  brin^  about  a 
revival  of  prlntinf;,  or  rather  a  return  to  healthier  models,  hut 
the  revival  is  complicated  by  the  fa.ct  that  the  Triage  of  imitat'tn 
mho  are  the  fir&t  to  sciee  on  any  idea  liave  chosen  the  one  pnrt 
which  cannot  be  imitnte<l.  It  will  probably  he  long  before 
another  man  arises  who  can  desi^a  decorations  and  borders  as 
Dtm  am)  fresb  as  thofte  or  Morris ;  but  any  printer  with  an  eye 
fct  his  work  can  get  good  results  by  care  in  pUcitig  the  letter- 
pew  on  the  page  of  paper,  by  attention  to  the  spnciog,  so  that 
Bougl|  rivulets  of  white  run  down  the  pa^r-,  and  by  the  selection 
of  type  Qut  too  thin,  too  oval,  or  too  small. 

'  Letter  pare  in  forio  ;  severe,  without  needleesexcreiceaces;  e^lid, 

'%illioat  the  thiokeniog  aad  thitmiug  of  tlie  Hue,  which  ia  tha  e-iseutial 

tult  of  the  ordinary  modern  type,  and  which  makcH  it  difficult  to 

ttad;  aad  not  compressed  laterally,  ax  all  Uter  type  bus  grown  to 

H  owing  to  commercial  exigeacius.'     (Cockorell,  '  A  iiot«,'  p.  3.) 

IliiB  is  the  description  given  by  Morris  himself  of  the  type 
lie  required,  a  type  which  ti  known  as  the  'Golden'  type  from 
being  first  used  on  'The  Golden  Lejfend,'  Of  the  productions 
of  the  Kclmicott  Press  the  finest  are  the  '  Gniiofrey  of  Holoyne  ' 
as  a  decorated  book,  and  the  'John  Ball,'  anil  'Nature  of 
Golbtc,'  as  nndecorated  books.  The  magnificent  Chaucer  stands 
alone  among  printed  books. 

In  turning  to  consider  Morris  as  an  artist  we  are  met  by 
the  tlifticulty  tliat  a  dctaik-d  examination  of  his  works  could 
hardly  be  of  Interest  or  value  unless  they  were  themselves  before 
Of.  It  will  therefore  he  well  to  consider  his  teaching  about 
art,  and  the  principles  he  laid  down,  before  passing  to  a  brief 
furrey  of  the  immense  body  of  bis  achievements.  These  prin- 
ciples and  teachings  am  best  understood  Jn  view  of  tbe  life  nf 
(tie  teacher.  l''roin  his  earliest  youth  Morris  seems  to  have  h^d 
no  awakening  time,  no  revolutions  of  taste,  no  regular  tr.'iinioir, 
vet  no  kind  of  <louht  as  to  what  art  was.  He  walked  fornr^trd 
on  hia  own  path,  hardly  seeking  or  learning,  but  finding  and 
gathering  up  what  was  his  own.  Like  Kuskin,  who  names  Scott 
with  *  father '  and  '  1 '  in  the  first  two  lines  of  his  '  Pisteriia,' 
Morris  seems  to  have  been  early  awakened  by  Scott's  ron)nit(.-e« 
to   the    wonder  uf  the   Middle   Age,  and  tbe  Inre  of  the  itli) 
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monuments,  and  the  imagining  of  what  tbe  couDtrv-side  looM 
like  in  ibosc  daja.     Asa  boy  be  could  discriniinalA  tbe  HTkes 
of  Gothic  arcbitecturo  for  himself,  and  at  Oxford  hi«  •eetninjiU 
intuitive  knowledge  of  armour  and  French  churches  riMurd  ihr 
admiration  of  hi*  con  tern  porn  ties.     Hi*  Oxford  career,  m  fir 
as  the  regular  ttudies  of  the  pl)«ce  were  concerned,  affected  biia 
but  little — indeed}  as  Mr.    Markail    puu   it,  *  tbe  edocatimii 
tvstem  and  tbe  intellectual  life  of  motlem  Oxford  were  matters 
OS  to  which  he  remained  biilerl  v  prejudiced.'     To  Morri*  llwT 
were  *  mnttcrs  '  which  were  mninlv  responsible  for  tnuufomuDi 
the  Oxford  be  saw  at  bis  (int  coming — a  medizeTal  c\\y  «i!^ 
modest  additions,  as  it  is  shown  in  l^o^gsn's  prints — into  it> 
present  state:    a    transformation   hy   which   he  was  so  bitierli 
aggrieved  that  the  writer  has  heiird  him  say,  after  whsi  lie 
considered  the  desecration  of  St.  Mary's,  that  be  cootd  nertf 
enter  the  city  again  'unless  they  make  me  drunk  at  the  stum.' 
But  Oxford  rendered  him  great  servic-es.  aud   be  did  not  forfri 
them.     '.When  did  you  6rst  bop  an  illuminated  manuscripl': ' 
Morris    was    asked.      <At  tbe    Bodleian,  when    I    went  np  n 
Oxford  ;  and,'  be  added, '  I  knew  that  that  was  the  sort  of  ^t 
I   liked.*     And  for  this — knowing  what  he  liked,  and  seeinft  si 
once  what  would  bore  him  —  Morris  had  a  marvellous  apliUMlf. 
I'rom  tbe  outset  he  rerognised  Kuskin  as  *  a  man  of  genius,  tbe 
author  of  one  of  tbe  very  few  necessary  and  inevitable  utterancn 
of  tbe  century,'  and  be  at  once  hailed  '  Modern  rainten'sail 
*  I'be  Stones  of  Venice'  as  '  tbe  sort  of  thing  he  liked.'     Moirii'i 
article  on  'Modern  Puinters'  in  thi*  'Oxford   and   Cambrtd^ 
Magazine  '  gives  tbe  ftmt  explicit  statement  of  bis  theory  of  sn, 
anil   maintains  that  the  whole  quarrel  between  Kuskin  and  tli» 
mistaken  people  who  diner  from  him  lies  in  their  assertion  lb«i 
tbe  lunction  of  art  is  not  to  express  thought  but  to  make  pn4i> 
tilings.     Its  true  aim,  he  holds,  is  not  to  amuse  people,  but  tu 
make    them    *  brave    and    just    and    loving    men.'       His  Hrt- 
Hapbaelitism,  like  ibat  of  Kuskin,  always  bad  asocial  upcct. 
a  practical  bearing  on  life. 

Although  Morris  ma<lH  no  attempt  at  systematic  tcacfainf. 
his  philosophy  of  the  relation  of  art  to  life  is  readily  gatbertJ 
from  hi*  writings,  for  in  his  statements  of  it  there  is  from  fim 
to  last  no  appearance  of  change,  and  no  digression  or  parado* 
Kvery  where  we  find  a  man  stralgbtforwanlly  uttering  his  miniL 
a  man  who  knew  what  he  meant,  and  was  not  merely  clevi^ 
his  thnugbt  as  he  went  along  by  throwing  it  into  won)*.  VH»i 
then  did  Morri*  mean  by  art,  and  in  what  sense  is  it  iror  tlui 
'be  made  art  his  religion  '?  The  word  'art'  in  its  cuiwn> 
value  means  little,  and  by  many  that  little  is  regarded  ■•  •* 
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lin(^s«cniial  atljuDct  to  spHou*  life — a  tomewhat  trivial  tickle  of 
luxury'  obtainable  for  a  shilling  at  a  picture  gallery  ara  concert. 
The  folk  who  take  this  riew — not  without  a  cnrtaiD  i-'njo_vmeut 
of  worki  of  art  *  in  their  proper  place ' — might  well  shrug 
their  shoalilers  when  they  discorered  that  Morris  treated  with  a 
life-long  seriousness  what  (o  ibem  was  at  Ijcst  a  sort  of  child's- 
play.  They  could  hardly  eipect  to  understand  why  he  looked 
on  most  modern  painting  with  impatient  amnzemeni,  whether 
it  were  the  vnptd  pretliness  of  the  more  innocent  sort,  at  the 
repulsive  ugliness  of  certain  esoteric  schools. 

A  key  to  his  position  may  be  foaad  in  hit  disciplesbip 
lo  Rnikin,  and  through  him  to  Carlyle.  Work,  arrording  to 
Morris,  was  the  main  substance  of  life,  the  best  medium  for 
nan's  reactions  with  the  unirerse  and  for  the  healthy  exercise 
of  his  energies.  'The  reward  of  lalx>ur  is  life.*  Thus  it  came 
,  About  that  in  *  News  from  Nowhere  *  his  happy  people  were  so 
far  from  thinking  that  all  work  was  suflenng  that  they  lolil 
their  visitor  of  *  a  kind  of  fear  growing  up  amongst  us  that  we 
■hall  one  day  be  short  of  wutk.'  Life  is  enfeebled  so  far  as  it 
puts  aside  or  hides  away  work;  but  work  divorced  from  art 
becomes  mechanical  industrial  slavery.  *  Wliat  1  mean  by  art 
is  some  creation  of  man  which  apjwals  to  his  emotions  and  bis 
intellect  by  means  of  his  senses.  AH  the  greater  arts  appeal 
directly  to  that  intricate  combination  of  intuitive  perceptions^ 
feelings,  experience,  and  memory  which  is  called  iiiiaginalion.' 

Thus  art  was  to  Morris  the  constant  condition  of  good 
quality  in  all  work  rightly  done.  It  was  the  soul  of  labour, 
ihe  spiritual  element  (he  used  ibe  word  in  this  relation  him- 
self) in  the  work  of  man's  hands  —  *  Work-Pleasure.'  This 
<pirit  of  art  is  necessary  in  all  work,  in  agricultural  labour,  in 
the  homblest  building,  in  the  smallest  craft,  and  in  the  meanest 
domestic  service.  it  was  the  intrinsically  right  principle  in 
the  making  of  tilings — tidiness,  thomuglmeas,  swci'iness,  and 
»o  on  with  all  the  cardinal  virtues  of  Work- Religion.  The 
freeing  of  the  soul  of  man  in  this  the  lai^er  and  nobler  ftart 
of  bis  life  is  essential  to  his  happiness  and  is  the  neceasary 
basis  of  bis  development.  At  any  moment  a  hundrej  avenues  of 
evolution  are  open  to  us — lines  of  least  resistance  or  of  greatest 
self-interest,  of  violent  power  or  of  vicious  ease;  but  every  step 
of  *  a  progress  which  puts  art  an  one  side  will  tend  towards  the 
iotellectoal  death  of  the  human  race.'  The  world  without  man 
on  it  would  be  beautiful,  and  art  is  necessary  '  lo  prevent 
mankind  from  being  a  mere  u^lv  blotch  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.'  '  The  ugly  is  something  degrading  to  our  manlike 
qualities.'     The  quality  and  quantity  of  beaaly  sp<mtaneously 
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produced  or  rather  lived  bj-  a  peny>te  is  the  best  measure  of  ihe 
value  of  their  civilisation.  Beauty  i»,  in  fact,  mere  Domol 
commonplaco  in  a  fini!  and  stable  society. 

Looking  round  on  the  other  hand  at  the  squnlnr  of  modem 
life,  Morris  saw  that  man  was  adapting  Uimself  to  hb  sur- 
roundings, and  that  special  types  were  being  produced^  the 
Black  Country  man  and  the  parasites  of  the  asphajte.  Tbe 
need  (or  beauty  to  react  on  the  soul  of  man  was  the  centre  of 
alt  Morris's  thought;  activity  is  to  be  judged  by  whether  it 
helps  or  injurci  nature  ;  all  life  is  to  be  measured  by  its 
quality,  not  by  its  mere  extension :  all  work  is  to  be  estimated 
according  to  its  art.  Tbc  supreme  office  of  art  is  the  tmre  for 
the  beauty  of  the  earth.  'The  cleaning  of  England'  and  'the 
hallowing  of  industry  '  stand  first  amongst  immi-diate  needs, 
but,  if  these  tirst  works  be  attendofl  to,  other  aims  will  emerge 
of  which  we  can  now  know  nothing. 

*  What  I  tnoan  by  nrt,'  ho  sayn, '  what  I  am'  rmdly  iuteretited  in,  it 
not  the  prcTfilenco  of  this  or  that  Ktyle,  not  the  laying  uu  thu  puhUe 
taste,  whether  it  will  or  not,  a  law  tlmt  scich  or  such  a  thing  most  bi 
(lone  in  art :  not  thiti  interwtH  mc  aud  forcOH  mo  to  spoak  when  I  bad 
rather  hold  my  tongue ;  but  rulhur  a  (;uueral  lovu  of  bcftuty,  partly 
for  itit  own  sake  ami  bucAUHu  it  ib  nuturul  uud  right  for  thu  dwulkn 
(ju  thL'  htiiLutiful  uaith  U>  hulp  und  uiH  to  uiar  ita  boauly.  aud  partly, 
yes  atid  cbicily,  bocauKo  tbut  (.sternal  buauty  is  a  symbol  of  a  dtreeal 
aud  rusfioiiuhie  life,  iu  uIkjvu  ilII  thu  tukvu  of  what  chiL'fiy  makes  lift 
good  and  uot  uvil,  of  Joy  iu  labour — in  ci'eation.  that  ia — ^and  thii 
joy  iu  labom-,  this  eviduuoo  of  tiur  helping  in  the  work  of  creatiOB, 
ie,  I  fcul  EUio,  thu  thiug  which  from  the  first  all  progress  in  oiTilissr 
tioQ  has  bet-u  aiming  at.  .  .  .  To  me  and  1  hope  to  you  art  is  a  very 
BoriouB  thing.  ...  I  know  that  there  are  people  of  good  will  doit,  u 
there  have  bMJU  in  all  ogo^,  who  have  oonoeived  of  art  aa  gotoff  band 
in  hand  with  luxury,  nay  as  being  much  the  same  thing ;  bat  it  is  an 
idtia  false  from  the  root  Up.' 

And  again  :— 

'  There  have  boon  iu  atl  ages  of  civilisation  men  who  hsn 
Koted  or  hod  a  tendency  to  act  on  some  euch  principle  as  the  follow- 
ing words  reproBcnt ;  "  The  world  is  full  of  grievous  lahoar,  the  poor 
toilii>gfortherioli,andovor  rcmaiuingpoor;  with  this  we,  at  least,  will 
have  QAught  to  do;  wo  cannot  amend  it,  but  we  will  not  be  enriched 
by  it,  nor  be  any  bettor  than  the  worst  of  oar  fellows."  Well,  this  is 
what  may  bo  called  the  monk's  way  of  rejecting  tho  arts.  .  .  .  Bat 
there  are  some  rejectere  of  the  arts  who  are  oorrupters  of  oiTilias- 
tion .  ,  .  they  will  iuoreasc  the  lahoar  iofioitoly  that  produecs 
material  comfort,  but  thoy  will  reach  no  helping  hand  to  that  which 
makes  lahoar  tolerable.  ...  If  there  were  no  other  way  of  resisting 
these  oppressors  of  the  people  »ve  the  muuk's  or  aEcetio's  way,  ihat 
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U  tbe  way  all  honest  men  would  hare  to  take.  Bat  there  is  another 
WW,  which  I  shkU  ask  leave  to  call  the  citizen's  way  ...  to  do  with 
H  few  things  as  we  can,  and,  oa  far  aa  we  can,  to  see  to  it  that  theae 
thtnga  ore  the  work  of  freotnen,  not  of  Blavee.' 

This,  then,  was  Morris's  theory  of  art ;  it  was,  in  his  own  worcls^ 
a  theory  of  life  Ipaseil  on  lli«f  tVUuwsLip  of  men  of  gfxKl  will,  on 
the  sweetening  and  sanclifving  of  labour,  and  on  tbn  conscious 
enjoyment  of  the  b«auty  of  the  earth.  He  formed  this  theory 
for  himself  rery  early  in  life.  When,  under  Rossetti's  adrice, 
be  resolved  (o  a!dd  th«  systeinalic  study  of  drawing — 'six  hours 
m  day' — to  bts  office>work  wilb  Street,  we  Rod  htm  saying: 
*One  won't  get  much  cnjuyintrnt  out  of  life  at  this  rate,  I  know 
well,  but  that  don't  mnttt^r:  I  liave  no  right  to  ask  for  it, 
at  all  erents — It/oe  and  work,  tlicsi-  two  tUingx  onft/.*  When  the 
'icievitable  utterances  of  the  century '  are  told  over,  surely  this 
one  of  the  relations  of  art  to  life  will  be  seen  to  be  one  of  the 
sanest  and  fullest  of  hope — tbe  basis  of  a  new  Political  Economy 
of  Quality,  mtlier  than  of  gain  and  wealth. 

Morris  9  first  experiment  in  life,  his  apprenticrship  to  a 
professional  architect,  was  soon  closed.  It  was  in  vnin  that  be 
tried  to  settle  down  to  tbe  architectural  exercises  of  an  office, 
copying  tbe  regnlation  drawing  and  the  curious  English  of  a 
specifi cation .  The  principal  work  at  that  time  in  Street's  office, 
besides  tbe  customary  church -scrapings  of  a  diocesan  '  prartice,* 
was  a  competition  for  a  church  at  I.ille.  Both  these  must 
bave  completed  the  disillusion  of  one  who  ha^I  already,  in  his 
first  prose  story,  given  us  the  '  Master  Mason '  of  an  '  Unknown 
Chorcb.*  He  relieved  his  mind  for  a  time  by  thinking  out  bis 
poetry^ibumpiiig  bis  head  the  while  with  closed  fists — and  by 
linictising  illumination,  modellings  and  even  carving,  of  an 
evening.  But  a  month  or  two  was  enough  to  convince  him 
that  there  was  nothing  lor  him  in  the  methods  of  the  office-bred 
architect,  and  soon  after  meeting  Kosseiti,  who  spoke  of  bis 
illumioation  of  manuscript  as  quite  unrivalled  by  anything 
modern,  be  set  to  work  on  tbe  systematic  study  of  drawing. 
In  the  summer  of  ISSfi  he  moved  with  Street's  office  to 
London,  and  went  with  his  chief  to  Lille.  He  saw  the  row  of 
*  competition  drawings  '  and  tbe  works  of  John  van  Eyck,  nnd 
came  back  deridc<l  for  painting.  The  short  time  spent  in  an 
arehitect's  office  was  the  least  part  of  Morris's  (|uali()caliuns  to 
speak  of  the  an  of  building.  His  dcvoteii  study  often  years 
was  proved  impossible  of  application  by  ten  months  of  office, 
but  that  study  ever  remained  as  the  broad  basis  of  bis 
art  life. 

Mr.  Mackail  well  says:  *  For  him,  then  and  always,  tbe  wonl 
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■  architecture  bore  an  immcnw  and  one  might  almorl  uj  t 
transcendental  meaning ' ;  it  absorbed  alt  otbrr  arts,  and  wit 
the  bi-sL  langilili!  psprc-ssion  of  man's  life  on  itic  cartb,  Arrlil- 
tecture  is  incitricably  bound  up  with  that  care  of  the  bcanty  of 
the  earth  in  which  man  best  matures  bis  powers  and  Butt*  Lit 

■  solace.  From  this  point  of  view  the  love  of  arrhitccturc  ilood 
first  with  Morris  right  through  his  life,  never  left  befaini)  or 
put  on  one  side,  tlnlf  a  dozen  volumes  on  the  architenuTil 
arts  might  be  compiled  from  his  writings,  and  his  little '  Gothic 
Architecture'  is  quite  the  best  general  definition  and  hiatoi;  of 
the  art  that  has  ever  been  written. 

'A  work  of  architecture,'  lo  mjs,  '  ia  a  hiuroonious  co-opentiTB 
work  of  art,  inclusiTo  of  all  tbo  wriotu)  arts,  all  tho«e  vbieli  ue  not 
engaged  in  the  production  of  mere  toys,  or  of  ephemeral  prettiiie«& 
Nciw  theeie  works  of  art  are  mftn's  expnwsioQ  of  the  valne  of  life,  tnl 
also  thn  ttrodnctiuii  of  them  makas  bis  life  of  Tala6.  . .  .  Tbdexi^ 
ence  of  tlt>^  true  Art  uf  Architeciore  betokens  a  aociety  wkid:i,  iriut- 
ever  elemcutv  of  cbHtigo  it  may  bear  within  il,  may  be  oftUed  sitUt, 
sinoe  it  is  founded  ou  tlio  happy  exercise  of  the  euergiea  of  tbe  ucft 
useful  part  of  its  i>o{iulattuii.' 

This  '  harmonious  architectaral  unit,  incloaive  of  the  aits  in 
general/  he  eoes  on  to  saj,  is  no  mere  dream :  it  bad  once  btrt 
realised  in  Oitihic,  the  great  organic  st^le  of  art  whlcb  spnnf 
up  on  the  deca^v  of  things  Koman  and  lasted  from  the  daii  of 
Justinian  to  those  of  Henrj  VIl!.  The  paintings  of  Giotw 
and  vail  E^  ck  were  onlj  the  ornaments  of  this  great  architrclurr. 
*  In  nhurt,  ibtiac  masterpieces  of  nohic  building,  .  .  .  the  si^iitvi 
which  makes  thf  holiday  of  our  lives  to-day,  are  the  standsfd 
of  the  whole  art  uf  those  times,  and  tell  thestor^  of  all  the  com- 
pleteness of  art  in  tlie  heyday  of  life.'  Greek  architeclare.br 
held,  was  incomplete — a  relined  Stonebcnge.  Roman,  so  fariu 
it  was  alive,  was  only  henrtless  engineering,  but  it  gave  hi,  in 
ilie  arch,  the  see<l  of  the  truly  organic  art  which  sprang  npii^ 
B^ixantium  and  was  matured  in  VVestern  Europe.  For  Reaiii- 
snnce  architecture  Morris  had  no  admiration,  rather  conienpt- 
He  would  hnve  denied  its  superior  adaptability  to  doBKlik 
purposes  and  to  civic  buildings ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  e»ff 
look  suflicirnt  interest  in  the  later  styles  to  master  their  win* 
riples.  Wc  mav  call  this  narrow,  but  it  was  characterulK. 
Intensity  can  hardly  he  catholic.  At  the  Uenaissance,  be  nsio- 
tained,  beauty  ceased  10  be  the  main  object  in  men's  minds,  so" 
as  the  romance  in  the  lives  of  the  builders  was  forced  out  of 
them  by  the  great  economic  change,  a  plausibly  respectAbk 
siyle  of  design  bad  to  be  put  in  place  of  the  living  creation. 
But  only  a  really  organic  style,  free  to  glory  in    roof  and  w^. 
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free  ta  uie  nil  materials,  and  readily  adaptable  to  all  varieties 
ofclimal*',  ran  gn-e  wbat  tli«  future  will  need.  Therufore — and 
■iooe  tbe  word  'Gothic'  )ms  been  used  in  the  argument  ia 
a  iBDcb  extended  sense,  and  Jaterchangeablj  with 'organic* — 
tojr  future  great  st^le  of  arrbitecturt*  must  be  a  Gotbic  st^te. 

Ao  life  could  lend  itself  better  to  the  making  of  a  biographv 

lliAH   Morrit't.     His    various    interests,  Brchitecture,    painting, 

decoration,    writing,    and    printing,    follow    one    another    like 

ciiapien.      Fainting,  nnce  decided    on,  was   rolluwed  for  some 

litnr  with    undivided    interest  and    with    incessant    atudj    and 

pnctice.     Mr.  Mnckail  dismisses  Morris's  stud^  of  the  fif^ure 

miirb  ton  lightlj  :    *  In  the  drawing  of  animate  forms  he  never 

Could  becrtme  proficient;  the  human  figure  was  too  much  for 

bim,  and  even  with   birds  and  animals  in    his  designs  he  felt 

ftifficultjr.'     This  may  Iw  true  to  some  extent,  but  the  assertion 

ilmt  tbe  Animals  in   his  wall   papers  were  as  a  rule  drawn    by 

Mr.  Webb  is  a  misuke.      In  the  papers  there  is  the  one  case  of 

the  birds  tn  the  trellis  [>attern,  the  earliest  of  all  the  designs; 

bat  his  own  little  birds  and  rabbits  in  the  chintzes  ore  exactly 

What  they  should  be,  and  the  woodpecker  on  the  tapestry  is  a 

Splendid  creature. 

F'ortunately  a  number  of  Morris's  figure  studies  are  still 
Jireiervcd.  The  completed  picture  which  was  shnwn  two  years 
Rint-'C,  and  is  now  on  view,  at  the  New  (iallery,  the  figures  on  the 
Bapestry  at  South  Kensington,  nnd  others  reproiluceil  in  Mr. 
Wallance's  book,  are  quite  sufficient  to  claim  serious  attention. 
(The  writer  has  recently  looked  over  at  least  a  dozen  mure 
cartoons  for  stained  glass,  now  in  the  New  Gallery,  including  a 
tfiae  bishop,  a  most  romantic  David,  a  King  Alfred,  bright  as  an 
■vorv  carving,  a  dramatic  St,  Michael  and  the  Dragon,  a  Peier^ 
k  Magdalene,  and  even  a  nude  Eve.  Morris  himself  used  to 
lay  that  he  could  not  make  bis  6gurcs  move,  and  would  explain 
that  painting  wai  such  a  difficult  art  that  a  painter  must 
necessarily  devote  his  whole  time  to  it*  practice.  The  real 
reason  of  bis  giving  up  figure  work  is  probably  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  be  bad  around  bim  Kossetti,  Madox  Brown, 
Knd  Burne-Jonea,  who  could  do  work  which  satisfied  bim  so 
Inucb  more  easily  than  he  could  himself. 

Morris  was  supremely  happy  in  bis  closest  friends,  Bnrne' 
Jones  and  Webb,  and  marvellously  lucky  in  some  of  bis 
Rssislants  and  advisers.  The  close  association  with  Kossetti 
»nd  Brown  multiplied  their  power  and  gave  lliem  the  impetus 
of  a  school.  EJut,  although  work  was  done  by  each  that  could 
not  bare  been  done  by  any  other,  Morris  was  not  dependent  on 
bis  colleagues.     It  would   have  been  a  serious    loss  if  Burne- 
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Jonct's  designs  for  tbe  Arthurian  story — dcstf^s  wfairh  ihooU 
l»c  published  together  as  tbe  best  niodurn  reading  that  we  ut 
likely  to  hare  of '  The  Matter  of  Britain  * — had  never  been  wovfti 
Into  tapftlrv  \  »r  again  it  would  have  been  a  great  pitv  If  (Ik 
aamc  master's  cartoons  for  the  Birmingham  or  the  Cambridpt 
windows^  and  those  of  Madox  Brown  for  Brighton,  had  wtm 
been  put  into  glaai.  But  Morris  would  have  been  mttch  tbe 
same  notwithstnndingi  and  his  impact  on  his  time  would  hire 
been  just  as  weighty.  His  own  Bgore  cartoons,  pat  bto  hii 
glorious  colour,  would  have  made  superb  windows  hanog  ■ 
nob]c  simplicity  of  their  own ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  ilir 
tapestries,  as  sufficient  examples  in  each  kind  show.  Tbr 
greatest  dilfercDce  to  his  work  if  Uurne-Junes  had  not  asstsui 
him  (speaking  to  a  vain  hypothesis)  would  have  been  in  thii, 
that  the  Chaucer  would  not  have  been  illustrated. 

Amongst  work  which  belongs  as  much  to  the  painter  as 
the  pattern-designer,  are  those  most  beautiful  backgrounds 
foliage  which  Murris  filled  in  to  many  window  lights  behUJ 
the  figures  of  Uurnc-Joacs  or  Mudox  Brown,  and  the  Unam 
grounds  which  he  designed  for  his  tapestries.  The  Kcasingta 
Museum  and  Kxeter  College  tapestries  are  good  czampln  tii 
this  kind  of  work.  It  is  difficult  in  designs  of  later  timei  i>> 
be  at  all  sure  whether  the  actual  drawing  is  Morris's  own  ■< 
that  of  an  assistant :  but  Morris  bad  such  a  power  of  uiakiaj 
known  'the  sort  of  thing  he  wanlei) '  that  his  pupils*  work  is^ 
largely  his  in  every  case.  A  small  but  beautiful  examplf 
hi«  own  work  in  this  line  is  the  filling-in  to  the  first  woodi 
illustration  of  the  great  Chaucer. 

Another  result  of  his  studies  as  a  painter  appears  in  tl 
engraving  on  wood  of  most  of  the  series  of  Burne-Joaa 
drawings  for  'Cupid  and  Psyche,'  which  were  to  hare  bsBi 
illustrations  to  his  version  of  that  story.  One  of  these  engravisfi 
is  given  in  Mr.  CockercH's  account  of  the  Kelmscolt  Vrtsi^ 
Altugetber  a  body  of  pictorial  work  exists  which  even  '  s  f*! 
artist '  might  be  proud  to  arknowletlge.  The  transition  lit)in 
picture-painter,  as  understood  by  Morris,  to  pattern-iJcii|;iw'r 
was  almost  insensibly  made.  The  decoration*  at  the  C>xi<:>nl 
Union  included  work  of  both  kinds,  a  picture  on  the  wall  iu><l 
an  atUover  scroll -pattern  of  foliage  interspersed  with  beasts  aoJ 
birds — and  jokes — on  the  roof.  The  picture,  with  its  gin 
armour  itnd  bright  sunflowers,  is  said  to  hare  been  niKt 
beautiful  in  colour. 

Another  chanter  of  lu>  lllc  upena  with  the  building  of  ihi 
Red  House  at  Itexley  Heath,  decided  on  when  he  was  tweorv- 
five.     The  decoration  of  this  house,  to  which  be  n<iw  devuttd 
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himself,  was  to  be  complete  and  hftnzionioat  in  all  its  parts, 
wall  paintings,  hangings,  farniturc,  and  the  service  of  the  table. 
The  walls  and  ceilings  were  for  the  most  part  decorated  with 
that  painted  patternwork  which  a  little  later  formed  one  nf  tbe 
staples  of  the  work  done  by  Morrisand  Company.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  one  of  Morris's  employments  was  tlie  making  of 
schemes  for  large  decorative  works,  such  as  for  <;lazing  churches 
and  furnishing  and  decorating  houses.  He  rcvolucioniKHl  modern 
h(>usi*-furoisliiiig,  but  bis  own  bo-jsc^  were  ever  ihe  most 
perfect ;  natural  yet  romantic ;  homely  and  bare,  but  stately.  la 
other  bouses  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  overdoing ;  if  employers 
were  interested  they  could  not  be  made  to  stop  at  the  right 
moment,  nor  would  tbey  put  up  with  whitewash  and  scrubbed 
wotxl,  the  almost  neceswiry  foils  to  decoration  of  a  romantic 
kind.  There  were  only  two  kinds  of  furniture,  Morris  would 
say — 'furniture  made  of  timber  and  furnituri?  marlc  of  sticks* — 
and  be  preferred  the  former.  His  lirat  advice  used  often  to  be 
tome  such  phrase  as  '  1  should  whitewash  the  whole  lot,'  or 
'Turn  out  most  of  the  furniture.'  One  of  the  'Hopes  and 
Fears'  lectures  gives  general  rules  for  furnishing  and  *  making 
the  t)est  of  it'  in  houses  that  arc  not  good  in  themselves.  The 
sum  of  his  advice  was:  *  Have  nothing  in  your  rooms  which 
you  do  not  know  to  be  useful  or  believe  to  be  beautiful.'  The 
anaffected  furnishings  of  tbe  house  at  Hammersmith,  to  care- 
lessly got  together,  had  nevertheless  that  stamp  of  nobility  which 
inarketl  all  his  complete  work.  The  upholding  of  the  old  houie 
at  Kelmscott  in  its  lovely  ganlen  is  a  perfect  example  of  reverent 
care  for  an  ancient  building. 

Tbe  Rrm  of  Morris  and  Co.  (.Morris,  Hossetti,  Burne-Jones, 
Madox  Brown,  Webb,  Faulkner,  Mnrshnll)  was  established  in 
1861 1  this  begins  the  era  of  Morris's  work  in  slainpfl  glass,  as 
also  in  pattern-designing  applied  to  walUpapers,  chintzes,  and 
woven  stafTs.  Frobftblv  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  of 
these  patterns  were  maile  by  Mnrrii  from  first  to  last.  Tbey 
have  been  imitated  by  hundreds  of  designers,  but  tbey  still  stand 
6rst  in  plan,  colour,  and  drawing,  and  above  all  in  sweetness 
of  feeling  and  intelligent  meaning.  Mr.  Vallance  bas  illustrated 
many  of  these  and  other  works  in  his  very  useful  book,  and 
Mr.  Day  has  reproduced  several  of  the  original  designs  in  a 
recfol  number  of  tbe 'Art  Journal.'  On  an  inspection  of  the 
original  cartoons  thrmaelves,  one  is  bewildered  by  tbe  immensity 
of  the  labour  involved  in  producing  such  a  variety  of  pattern, 
all  so  fresh,  gay,  and  strong.  Ordered  design  of  this  kind  is, 
it  is  evident,  tbe  expression  of  a  language,  not  a  mere  art- 
gibberish    or    aesthetic    excitement   of    the    nerves.     Morris's 
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lectDres  on  pattertwlesigning  ftre  conclusive  as  to  hU  rie*  of 
the  mailer.  Mr.  Day,  however,  demurt  to  .%[orrik'i  docuiar 
that  ornamental  design  '  n<it  founded  on  observation  of  oalurr 
can  hardly  be  beiiutilul  or  inventive.  It  is  apt  to  becumr 
mt-Tply  strange  and  momtrous  where  not  founded  on  aiiur. 
No  acbools  of  art  have  ever  been  contealed  to  luc  abtit*Li 
tines  and  forms  and  colours  without  anv  meaning.'  Mr.  Dm 
Xnet  on  lo  tell  a  pleasant  stor^  —  how  on  one  occasion,  nbn 
Nlorris  and  he  were  examining  together,  '  [  said  that  our  dii- 
likings  thing  did  not  uiakti  it  bad.  "  Oh,  duo't  it  thougb?" 
he  aiuwerpd  ;  *'  what  we  don't  like  t^  bad."  ' 

It  was  in  186l>  that  the  wood- engravings  were  made  b; 
Morris  for  the  projected  »lition  of  '  The  EarthJjr  Pars-lii'' 
About  1870  he  designed  and  engraved  some  initial >  hI 
borders  for  '  Love  is  Enough.'  None  of  these  were  used,  in 
1890  he  began  his  work  fur  the  hLelmscott  Press.  Uie  outcoM 
of  many  y«>ars'  dissatisfaction  with  existing  methods  am)  of 
much  careful  experiment. 

■I  began,'  ho  aaje, '  printing  bocJca  with  tho  hope  of  prodacioi 
Kome  which  uhould  hare  a  dofimta  olnim  to  bcaatj,  while  at  ihfl  aiH 
ti)a«  the;  should  ho  easy  Co  read  and  ahoald  not  daszle  the  eye  or  tnnlili 
the  iut>;1luc;t  of  tho  reader  hy  oocentrieity  of  form  in  th^  iL-llnn 
.  .  .  FifK^Jith -century  buokfl,  I  had  noticed,  were  always  bamutihil  tr 
force  of  Iha  more  typogiaphr.  .  .  .  Afler  a  while  I  fell  that  I  muii 
havti  H  Gothic  a«  well  at  a  Boman  fonnt;  and  htrrciu  the  task  I  wt 
myeelf  wa»  to  rodeom  tho  Gothic  obaracter  from  the  charge  it 
uozoodahloneBa.' 

Morris's    aims    were  certainly  fully  attained    in    the   books 
issued  from  the  Kelmscott  Press.     To  say  that  the  types  are 
beautiful  in  tbemtclves  and   void  of  eccentricity  is  indeed  tme, 
but  this  dfies  not  explain  a  certaiit  heightening  of  effect  which 
it  reflected  from  the  beautiful  pages  into  the  text.     To  thosB 
who  love  old   architecture  and  have  studied  old  printed  book*, 
it  must  be  clear  that  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  these  tvpes  sa<l 
the  nssociation  of  ideas  which  ibey  carry  with   them  add  mucb 
to    our    pleasure    in    the    works    themselves.     Chaucer,    as  sf* 
examination  test,  may  be  read  very  well  in  newspaper  type,  bat 
Morris's  hook  seems  to  carry  an  illuminated  atmosptiere  with  th" 
printed   p»ge.       Some  readers  may  demur  to  the  slateniroi  lliaK 
the  Kclni«:oll  b'loks  are  'easy  to  read  ' — as  easy,  for  initanoe'v 
as  the  best  »f  Baskervillc's  books,  or  as  some  eiUtivns  dt  inn  i>^ 
[he  present  day ;  but  they  are  easy  enough,  aad  what  diffiotty 
there  is,  is  dae  to  the  spacing  rather  than  the  type.    Of  ih^ 
beauty  of  the   page    there  can   hardly  be  two  opiniont.     Th^ 
typographical    ornaments    also     are     wprctne    of    their  ktfltl- 
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MorrU**  copj'iftti  all  orer  Euro]>e  and  Amerioi  bare  done  him 
(he  Bincerest  homage,  but  hu  inAuence  is  not  to  be  teen  ia 
tiiK  imitators  nnly,  whether  in  lhi»  or  any  othrr  of  the  arts 
which  he  pursued.  It  ii  apparent  even  more  in  the  general 
renascence  of  st^  le,  the  substitution  of  a  truer  feeling  for  beauty 
of  line  and  colour  In  all  the  unlinary  surroundings  of  domestic 

We  bare  no  space  to  speak  in  detail  of  Morris's  work  in 
embroiderv  and  dyeing,  in  weaving,  and  in  writing  and 
illumination.  To  gain  sotne  idea  of  the  volume  of  work 
achieved  by  this  man,  consider  the  number  of  the  crafts  he 
dealt  with — at  Merton  alone  some  dozen  must  still  be  practised 
^-And  multiply  these  by  the  processes  he  had  to  learn,  the 
iostroments  he  had  to  devise,  the  materials  he  bad  to  make  or 
gather  together,  especially  in  the  production  of  stained  glass, 
embroidery,  and  printed  textures.  Dyeing  was  nut  merely  a 
craft  to  learn,  but  the  dyes  had  to  be  csaminr^d  one  by  one  and 
the  whole  art  simply  regenerated.  Then  consider  all  the 
<iiflerent  kinds  of  weaving,  for  woollens,  silks,  and  carpets, 
which  he  had  to  master,  with  the  various  treatments  of  warps 
and  woofs,  and  the  infinite  trouble  of  *  pointing '  the  patterns. 
His  tapestry  work  included  the  devising  an4l  erection  of  a  loom, 
tbr  dyeing  of  the  wool,  and  the  designing  of  a  piece.  He  learnt 
first  to  weave  with  his  own  band  ;  and  then  (m.-i»ter-work  of  all) 
be  taught  others  to  carry  on  the  business  in  a  perfectly  skilleil 
wav  as  a  matter  of  everyday  employment.  Again,  in  the  husl- 
oess  of  printing  we  must  include  the  designing  of  types  and 
,  of  large  initials,  ornamental  bonlers,  title  page-s,  and  colophons  ; 
the  choice  of  a  linen  paper,  or  the  superintendence  of  its 
manufacture;  and  the  supervision  of  composition,  demanding 
a  knowledge  of  alt  the  mysteries  of  margins  and  leading  and 
registering.  The  hook  printe<l,  suitable  bindings  )iad  to  be 
devised,  in  linen,  paper,  or  parchment,  and  the  oak  boards 
covered  with  the  white  pigskin  which  he  was  assured  'could 
not  be  got,'  In  illuininaling,  he  only  cared  to  use  a  special 
vellum  from  Rome,  and  the  gold  bad  to  be  specially  beaten  of 
double  thickness. 

The  reflection  arises  that  this  great  tradition,  batit  up  by 
one  man  and  still  to  some  extent  carried  forward  by  the 
momentum  he  created,  necessarily  runs  some  risk  of  being 
speedily  forgotten,  It  Js  diOicutl  to  imagine  a  work  of  greater 
importance  to  our  national  industries  than  a  collection  of 
sj>rcimensof  all  Morris's  works,  every  paper,  chintz,  blue  linen, 
tilk,  carpet,  tapestry,  that  he  produced,  with  written  accounts  of 
all    that   can    be  gathered    of    bis    processes,  and  photographs 
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of  his  appliances.  South  Kentinglnn  Museum  does  (bit  kioii 
of  work  for  luch  things  as  JupanesR  woo<Icuu,  and  also,  (^uii» 
properly,  bati  already  acquired  some  nf  Bume-Joaes's  cwtoooi 
Sarelj  it  woultl  be  worth  while  to  make  n  permanent  Tvcorti  4J 
Morri»'»  work,  both  a»  acli»j>ter  of  arl-hi»lor_y  and  as  a  stamlsnl 
and  a  stimulus  tor  the  crulttmen  of  the  future.  The  parpi^ 
of  the  Museum,  to  the  service  of  which  Morris  was  so  tojtl, 
and  from  which  he  knevr  bow  to  gain  so  much  ('It  «ii 
built  for  me  and  a  fuw  friende,'  be  onee  Mid),  is  to  raise  ik 
standard  of  our  national  industries.  Xow,  as  the  higbm 
standard  of  mutlcrn  cralumanship  has  been  svt  bj  Murri*,  auJ 
as  future  efforts  roust  nccessariW  be  founded  on  his  work  isd 
judged  in  relation  to  it,  it  is  essential  that  a  means  for  miiy 
access  to  his  work  in  iu  entirety  should  be  pnivided.  Hii 
pre-eminence  can  hardly  be  questioned  :  for  as,  on  the  one  hand, 
no  poet  can  again  give  us  the  clear  vision  in  verse  nh'iA 
Morris  gave  unless  he  is  saturated  with  an  equal  passion  1m 
beauty  anti  an  equal  knowledge  of  art,  so,  on  the  other  band,  il 
is  plain  that  we  shall  not  again  get  such  designs  until  at  great  ■ 
man  as  Morris  deals  with  the  designer's  method  ofexpreisiof 
thought.  A  collection  of  his  works  would,  indeed,  be  ibe  oqIi 
adequate  memorial  of  Morris,  fur  his  life  was  lived  into  ku 
woiK,  and  that  is  alive  yet,  and  will  lire  long.  Well  bt 
mfritK  the  title  he  unce  humbly  claimed — 'if  I  deserve  it— 
the  Master  Artisan.' 
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j^BT.  XI. — I.  Val  Conclave  di  Lfone  XIII alt  ultimo  ccneittoro^ 
I     (Studit  rieordi,  e  doataienii.)     Per  R.  De   Cesare.    Ciita  di 

Cutcllo ;  Lapi,  1899. 
'.%.  It  papa  futuro  per   un    CaUoUco   Italiano.     Per    Gioraoai 
J     Bcrtbtflel.     Turin:   Roux,  Frassati,  e  Cia.,  1898. 
■Z.  Alia  conquiita  del  Papato  di  Aldo  Chtenci. — Preparativi  per 
I     il  Conclave.     PapaOili  e  Pajwggianti,    Romo :  Enrico  Vogbcra, 

1898. 
'4.    7%*  Papal  Conclaves.    B}'  the  Rev.  Arthur  Robert  PeoningtoD, 

M.A,     LooduQ :  Societ_)'  for  PrumotiDg  Christian  Knowletlgo, 

1897. 
'■tf.  Die  KalhoUsch^  Kirche  umerer  Zeit  und  ihre  Diewr  in  Wort 

UTul  BUd.     I.    Band :    Hujil,  das   Oberhaupt,  die  KinricfUung, 

und  die  Ventahung  der  Gftammtkirche.     Rearbeitet  von  P.  M. 

Baomgartea,  C.   Daniel,   und   A.   de   Waal.      Vieana :  Leo- 

Gesellftchaft,  1899. 
i€.    Urht  et  Orhis:  or  the  Pope,  as   Bishop  and  as  Pontiff.     By 

W.  Hamphre^v.  S.J.     London  :  T.  Baker,  1899. 

fV^HE  meeting  of  a  Conclave  seemed  this  year,  at  the  begin- 
I  ning  of  March,  to  be  t-losc  at  Land.  The  world  awaited 
with  anxiety  the  next  bulletins  from  the  Vatican ;  for  to  all 
[appearance  the  Pope'i  laat  hour  drew  near.  Fate,  however, 
^villed  it  otherwise;  his  Holiness,  who  passed  his  birthday, 
the  3nd  of  March,  and  the  anniversary  of  his  coronation,  the  3rd 
of  March,  on  a  sick  bed,  was  restored  again  to  devote  himself 
anew,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  bis  age  and  the  twenty-second  of 
his  reign,  to  his  exalted  duties.  In  spite,  however,  of  his 
ncovery  from  bis  last  serious  illness,  it  would  be  an  un- 
pajnlleled  wonder  if  the  aged  Pope,  wbo  hat  often  sung  the 
praises  of  Death  in  Latin  verse,  were  spared  much  longer  to 
continue  his  labours.  Only  one  Pontiff  has  equalled  him  in 
age — Gregory  IX,  who  reigned  from  1227  to  1241,  and  died 
when  more  than  ninety.  Only  ten  Popes,  including  Leo  Xlll, 
have  governed  more  than  twenty  years. 

Taking  into  account  the  age  of  the   present  Pope  and    bis 
prolonged    reign,  there    is    no  impropriety  in  considering  the 

F'lssibilities  of  a  future  Conclare.  The  Italians,  from  whom  the 
opes  have  been  elected  for  the  last  four  centuries,  and  from 
whom  there  is  nu  doubt  that  the  next  Pope  will  be  chosen, 
have  occupied  themselves  for  some  time  with  this  subject.  It 
is,  however,  uncertain  whether,  as  some  newspapers  stated,  the 
cardinals  who  were  in  Rome  during  the  late  illness  of  Leo 
Xlll  assembled  in  private  conventicles  to  discuss  among  them- 
«elves  the  choice  of  a  successor  to  the  Huly  See;  at  any  rale. 
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this  was  ofGcially  denied.     There  is  also  no  probahilit;  thu 
deliberations  tooli  plac«  in  so  forniBl   a  in«nnrr  as  is  uKitfJ, 
fur  the  cardinals  arc  forbiddrn  during  the  lifcUtne  of  a  Vtsft 
to  speak  with  Mcb  other  of  a  posisible  succt'ssor.     Tbii  pro- 
hibition, however,  in   uo  wiiv   prfTfiits   rnrnil>ers  of  the  SacrrJ 
College  wlio  bohl  similar  views  from  asrrrlaining  h^'  indimt 
means  each   other's  opinion*  as  to  the  situation   of  tbe  Hui; 
See  after  (be  decease  of  the  Ponttfr ;  and  tbe  future  of  tbe  Fip^ 
Sec  can  scarcely  be  spoken  of  without  touching  upon  tbe  fDttR 
occupant.     Such  intimate  communications  arernotonly  poiiiblf, 
but  even  natural  and  necessary'.     Tbe  letter  of  tbe  tradiliooil 
silence  remains  unbri)kcn,  arconliiig  to  which  so  long  as  a  Popt 
breathes,    his  successor,  even    in    purely  academic  disruuioB, 
cannot  be  appointed ;  but  it   is  scarcely  conceivable  tbst  \\x 
different  parties  within  the  College  should   not  have  nrrivrdu 
some  understanding,  we  will  not  say  absolute,  but  rt-lauve.    To 
given  concrete  example,  it  is  quile determined  amon^  certuD  4I 
the  Inlransigrnts,  who  are  averse  to  a  reconciliatinn  l>eTiirfB 
Italy  and    tbe  Papal  See,  that  tbey  will  not  elect  the  mild  i»i 
]tlacable  Cardinol  Cnperelatro,  Archbishop  of  Capua,  nor  tb 
moderate    Cardinal    Serafino  VannuleJli,    Bisbop    of    Frunll 
It  is  also  certain  that  none  of  the  Moderales  will  give  their  ruct 
for  the  present  ({ot/en  of  the  Snrred  College,  Orrglia  di  SsoU 
Stefano,  Itishop  of  Ostia  and  Wjtetri.      Nor  is  it  conceivsljlc 
that  any  of  tbe  A ustro- Hungarian  cardinals,  or  the  one  cardiul 
living  in    Germany,    Dr.    Kopp,   should    assist   in    raising  (lit 
present  State  Secretary,  Rampolla  del   Tindaro,  to   tbe  paptl 
throne;  fur  the  two  allied  states  Iraguei)  with  Itnlv  will  faFixtr 
no  candidate  who,  like  Hampolla,  is  a  fierce  opponent  of  iLf 
Triple  Alliance  and  an  cntliusiaslic  friend  of  France.     Tbesf 
cardinals    look    in    this    respect    lor   assistance    from   Canlinil 
Vaughan,  Archbishop  of  Westminster;  but  a  recent  cunlrontii 
seems  to  hint  that  they  may  be  disappointed. 

Thus  certain  secret  unilcrslnndings  do  exist  withiD  dlflacU 
parties  in  the  Sacred  College,  and  though  each  individol 
cardinal  outwardly  observes  the  tradition,  many  of  them  inspirr 

Jublicists  directly  or  indirectly — and  jvissibly  the  Liberal,  sb? 
are  to  speak  with  greater  freedom  on  this  delicate  tybjtct. 
more  than  tbe  Clerical  organs,  which,  however  unbridled  tlttj 
may  be,  stilt  observe  with  regard  to  this  problem  a  coDpH' 
hensible  reserve.  The  personal  iotercoursv  maintaiiKd  bi 
several  cariUnnls,  eKperinlly  in  llaly,  with  Libera]  writers  oflrs 
causps  their  private  views  to  filter  forth,  and  so  tbe  caidioili 
themselves  have  ways  and  means,  without  personal  jeopanlj. 
to  inform  ibe  world  not  only  what  policy  the  future  papacjr  inij 
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idopt,  but  alio  nbo,  if  their  wisb  be   fulfilled,  sball  be  tbe 
fnlure  Popi*.     In  tbe  tame  way,  when  Pius  IX  had  pused  hi* 
li^tietb  birtbilav,  and  the  dec«)r  both  nf  budjr  and  initid  wat 
riiible  lo  ever\one,  one  cardinal  or  another  was  put  forward 
II    worthy    to    succeed.       Public    opinion    flrat     inclined     to 
Riuiu  Sforz3,   ArclibisUop  of    Nuples,   as  a  6uing^    suvcessor. 
Wbco    tbe  death    of  this  cardinal  unexpectedly  occurred,    the 
Italian  writers  best  acquainted  with  the  matter,  among  them 
Ri|^ro  Batighi,  tn   bis  book  *  11  Cvaclave  «  il  Papa  futures' 
da^gnatcd  the  Bishop  of  Perugia,  Gioaccbino  Pecc!,  as  the  mutt 
probabU  laccesaor.     Pecci  had  not  too  much  endangered  his 
duuiccs  in  tbe  unhappy  campaign  carried  uii  by  Pius    IX  and 
AotoDtlli  against  the  unity  of  Italy,  so  that  bis  election  could 
liold  out  tQ  many  of  tbe  Moderates  among  the  cardinals,  at  alto 
la  the  Italian  Gnrcrnment  itself,  tbe  pnttpect  of  a  change  in  the 
course  of  papal  policy.     Cardinal   Barloliat  worked  somewhat 
openly  fur  the  future  eleration  vf  Pecci  ;  «o  did  Cardinal  Krancbi, 
B  MiKlerate,  who  ^aiiually  grew  zealous  for  this  canilidature,  in 
ttie  hope  that  on  Pecci's  election  he  himself  would  be  chosen  for 
tbe  post  of  State  Secretary.     Tbe  deceased  Cardinal  Galimberti 
Used  to  relate  to  those  admitted  to  his  intimacy  how  he,  when 
»  rimple  Monsignure,  writing  for  tbe  Clerical   papers  at  Rome, 
inspired  at  the  same  time  articles  for  foreign  journals,  with  the 
bbject  of  inQucncing  popular  feeling  abroad  for  Pecci.     It  is 
Irne  that  the  greater  |>art  ti{  tbe  work  cuunected  with  Cardinal 
-Peoci'a  cl(H:tiun  was  accomplished  in   the  ten  days  between  the 
death    of  Pius   IX  and  the  meeting  of  the  Conclave,  but  tbe 
conbdence  with  which  Muosignore  Galimberti  acted  in  favour 
of  bis    candidate,   the   Bishop  of    P(.-rugLa,   when  the    eyes    of 
Pius   IX  had    scarcely   been    closed,  showed    that    the   'Pope- 
makers'  bad  prepared  everything  beforehand  fur  the  case  of  tbe 
Pope's  death. 

la  former  times,  tbe  Uoman  people  assisted  at  tbe  election  of 
Pope ;  to-day,  so  to  >ay,  the  orl/u  terrarum  takes  part  in  the 
Conclave,  by  means  of  tbe  press  of  all  countries,  which  enters 
npon  the  discussion  before  the  decease  of  a  Pope  occurs. 
KafTaelle  De  Cesure  says:  'To-day,  in  advance,  tbe  different 
candidates  for  the  papal  chair  are  discussed,  and  It  is  in  reality 
journalism  which  exercises  the  right  of  veto,'  The  remark  is 
pertinent :  tbe  press,  even  before  tbe  Pope's  death,  exposes  to 
the  fierce  light  of  day  the  distinctive  qualities  of  tbe  most 
prumloeQlof  the  papal  candidates.  When  aear<iinal,  ambitious 
of  papal  honours,  is  attacked  by  the  press  of  a  great  country, 
to  whom  it  is  not  a  matter  of  iniiitference  who  sits  upon 
ihe    pontifical     throne,    the    election    of    such    a    candidate    is 
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improbable.  As  wc  have  already  observed,  the  SecrwrT 
of  State,  Cariliaal  Rainpolla  del  Tiadaro,  wUo  U  peib&pi, 
aftfif  atl|  Borrewhat  better  than  bis  rcputatina,  has  mule 
hiniielf  so  vcr^'  much  disHkt-d  in  Germany  and  in  Aottrit- 
Huogary  that  It  seems  (luite  natural  that  Germany  as  well  u 
the  Dual  Monarchy  should  oppose  bis  election.  Rnl  Genntei 
has  no  veto.  Il  is  otherwise  with  Austria>Hungar}-,  which. 
like  France  and  Spain,  possesses  the  ezclusiva,  that  is,  the  ri{bt 
of  veto.  Is  it  likely  that  Austria-Hung^rv  would  make  use rf 
this  veto  to  the  prejudice  of  CaT<lina)  Rampolla  at  a  comiof 
Conclave  ?  Tbe  atiswer  is  decidedly  in  the  negative-.  Thi 
reason  why  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  unlikely  to  take  so  stni{ 
a  step  is  that  it  would  be  superfluous.  Public  dtscussioa  li 
Austria  and  Germany  bas  already  shown  the  existence  o(  ■ 
niiich  hostility  to  such  an  election  that  the  majority  uf  l^ 
Sacred  College  could  only  carry  it  out  if  the  intc-utiuu  of  tk 
Conclave  were  ostentatiously  to  ofiend  two  Great  Powen,Mi 
of  them  a  leading  Roman  Catholic  country.  It  is  eqasIlT 
improbable  chat  the  Powers  should  actively  intervene,  and  tbi 
the  Conclave  should  openly  ofTend  the  Power*. 

The  fact  that  the  Pojie  no  longer  rules  over  Italiaa  ml 
enables  those  States,  which  were  once  obliged  to  seat  a  creatun 
of  tbcir  own  on  tbe  papal  throne,  to  regard  elections  in  tlv 
present  day  in  a  much  cooler  and  more  disinterested  maiutr- 
VVitbout  Roing  back  to  the  time  when  Spain  interfered  a 
Italian  alTairs,  wc  will  only  recall  tbe  fact  that  even  under 
Pius  IX  Austria  and  France  were  still  tbe  protectors  of  tfac 
Pope's  territory.  So  Ifmg  as  Italy  was  no  united  kiagdiniT 
foreign  states,  and  first  of  all  Austria  and  France,  bad  interuo 
to  serve  in  the  peninsula,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  importsatt 
to  them  tbat  no  enemy  of  these  interests,  but  rather  an  illj, 
should  wear  the  tiara.  The  selfish  necessities  of  this  or  thlt 
foreign  state,  instead  of  the  inspiration  of  tbe  Holv  'ipnl 
(ncronling  to  Catholic  belief),  really  decided  the  Pope's  electioa* 
aniofluenced  by  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual  causes.  If  in  ^ 
three  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the  dcatb  of  AdriaA  VI 
and  the  election  of  Gregory  XVI  only  Italians  sat  upon  Sl  Peuf'* 
chair,  yet  these  were  Spanish  or  French  or  Austrian  Fnpei. 
according  as  Spanish  or  French  or  Austrian  inflaeoce  pi*- 
dominated  in  the  Conclaves  by  whom  they  wen  cbotra. 
This  was  seen  so  late  as  184G,  at  the  election  of  Plus  IX- 
but  after  his  death  Italy  belonged  only  to  the  ttalltoi; 
the  last  Austrian  and  French  soldiers  bad  left  Italy,  aail  (bt 
Pope  bad  lost  his  ancient  temporal  power.  At  tbe  ConcUw 
of  1878  the  election  only  concerned  a  spiritual  bead  for  CatboS' 
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Chriitendnm :  it  mmnt  no  longer  a  successor  to  n  Julias  IL 
Historj  liKi)  avpiiged  the  gift  wbich  Dante  once  curced:-^ 


'  Ahi  CofitatitiD,  di  quanto  I0«1  fn  matre 
KoQ  la  taa  ooDvereion,  ma  quellft  dole, 
Che  da  to  pres«  il  primo  ricoo  patre  * — 


U 

FsM  wbich  Machiavclli  declared  to  be  the  chitf  impediment  to 
the  union  of  all  Italians.  Tbc  best  policy  of  tbe  European 
States  regarding  tlic  election  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  bad  come 
to  be  non-interference  with  tbe  Conclave ;  and  what  was  good. 
policy  in  m78  is  so  in  a  still  higher  degree  now.  As  for 
I  Ital^  herself,  her  interests  are  indeed  intimately  concerned  in 
the  question  who  is  to  be  the  next  Pope ;  but  existing  relations 
make  it  almost  impossible  for  the  lt.ilian  Government  to  bring 
influence  to  bear,  even  if  it  desired  to  do  so. 

After  the  death  of  Pius  IX  a  strong  incEination  prevailed 
mmong  the  cardinals  in  favour  of  holding  the  Conclave  abroad. 
Some  were  for    Spain,  others   for  Malta,  and  some    even    for 
Munich.     Tbe    present    Pope    himself,  while   still    Bisbnp  of 
Perugia,  twice  urged  upon  his  brnlher  cardinals — so  De  Cesare 
Darraies — tbe  desirability  of  holding  the  election  outside  Italy. 
Cardinal   Manning  also  approved  of  the  Conclave's  assembling 
out  of  Italy,  though  be  gave  no  encouragement  to  his  colleague* 
lo  elect  the  Pope  on  KngHsh  ground,  rather  insinuating  that  it  was 
j  probable  that  the  Governor  of  Malta,  under  orders  from  home, 
I  wonld    refuse  hospitalitv  to  tbe  Conclave,  out  of  consideration 
j  for    the    friendly    Italian  Government.       The    Depretis-Oispi 
cabinet  was  fully  detertnioed,  In    case  tbc  cardinals    left   the 
1  Vatican,  to  occupy  it,  and  lo  plant  the  Italian  tricolour  upon 
jits   walls;   and   there  is   little  doubt   that,  if  opportunity    bad 
I  arisen,  they  would  have  carried  out  their  intention.     Had  tbe 
I  cardinals  elected  the  Pope  abroad,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  he 
j  would  not  have  found  tbe  gales  of  ihe  Vatican  open  to  receive 
^  him    after   bis   coronation.       Duululess  every  Italian   Govern- 
ment would  respect  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  %o  long  as  he 
Raided  in  Rome,  bound  as  tbe  State  is   by  the  Convention  of 
'1871;  but    it    might    well    take    advantage    of   the    favourable 
opportunity  afforded  by  tbe  absence  of  the  Curia  from  Rome, 
.  to   seize  the  apostolic  palace,  which,  so  long  as  it   is  inhabited 
I  by  the   Pope,  is    always    an    trnpfritim    in   imjieriOj   a  flaw    ia 
Italian  unity.     On  tbe  other  hand,  no  Italian  Government   is 
'likely  to  forget  that  tbe  continual  absence  of  bis  Holiness  from 
Rome  would  also  have  a  delrtmpntal  side  for  Italy.     If  Home 
ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  tbe  head  of  Catholic  Christendom, 
ber  fame  in  tbe  world  would  pale,  and  it  would  be  no  suiall 
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tnitral  and  material  iojurj  that  she  woald  eoilure.  VVborooli) 
undertake  to  recompense  the  Romans,  already  salTering  fna 
economical  deprewiun,  fur  Ibe  losses  that  would  be  incurred  lii 
the  al>senoc  ol  all  tbu«e  strangers  attracted  to  Home  bj  (u 
papal  coart  ? 

Od  the  other  hand,  it  is  far  more  important  for  the  C«ll)ii& 
Church  at  large   and    for  the  rennwo  of  the    Papal    See  ^t 
Rome  should  remain  the  seat  of  the  Pontiff,  than  it  i»  for  Itilt 
that  her  capital  should  retain  the  Pope  within   its  walU.     At! 
the  glory  ol  the  papacy  is  connected  with  Rnme,     The  hiiton 
of  the  last  thirty  years,  during  which  the  P»pe  has  lircd  tlxrr 
without  exercising  temporal   government,  has  pnivcd    that  iw 
can  exert  his  spiritual  power  without  the  temporal  s^iverei^fin 
and  without  the  p«»session  of  a  capital.     The  king  of  Rchih, 
in  the  person  of  the  Pope,  has  been  for  thirty  years  detbrooi^ 
and  yet  it  is  generally  recognit«d  that  not  only  the  spiritsili 
but  also  the  diplomatic  authority  of  the  Papal  See  has  largrlr 
increased.      During    this  time   his  Holiness   has  l^ren   happilf 
freed    from    the    local    government    of    Rnme    and     the   cara 
involved    in   governing   the   papal    territory,  as  well   as  frw 
6ghting  against  the  national  spirit  in  Italy,  against  Mazzifliui. 
Garibaldians,   and    even   moderata   partisans    of  Italian  uaiti. 
Relieved  of  the  tein]H>ral  sovereignty,  which    since    18-lS  h»i 
been   an    impediment,  he  hna,  while  confined  lo  the  Varina. 
wielded  a  spiritual  power  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  any  of  bil 

firedecesaors  since  the  Reformation  ;  and  they  are  ill-adviMd 
Heads  of  the  papacy  who  urge  the  recovery  of  Rome.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  this  power  would  cxinlinue  undiminiibfH 
if  ihe  Pope  voluntarily  left  the  scene  where  the  most  impoilin! 
chapters  of  papal  history  were  unrolled  and  where  its  most  sarmJ 
monuments  exist.  Ii  has  indeed  been  suggested  that  the  oih' 
authoritative  Pontiff  of  the  future  would  he  be  who  shimid  strip 
himself  of  outward  splendour,  live  like  a  philosopher  on  ihefoKTlli 
lloor  of  a  hiretl  house  in  Paris,  and  thence  govern  the  Catbolk 
world.  Vet  what  Pope  would  have  the  courage  In  convert  lb* 
paradox  into  reality,  and  how  easily  could  surb  a  bold  espti- 
mcnt  fail  in  an  every-day  world  of  facts!  The  Catholic  Churtb 
is  in  truth  no  mere  idea  or  ideal  institution,  but  a  poweifB' 
political  organisation  requiring  an  imposing  centre  at  which  ill 
her  believing  children  can  gaze  and  assemble;  and  ihts  plicr 
is  precisely  the  Vatican.  If  Rome  ceased  to  be  the  teat  of 
the  Pope,  the  nimbus  surrounding  the  head  of  the  Kooian 
Catholic  Church  would  be  sadly  dimmed. 

The  experience  of  the  last  Conclave,  the  celerity  and  safctj 
with   which  everything  passed  off,  make   Kome  again  nppetf 
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the  belt  place  that  couli]  be  chosen  fur  the  next  papal  eliiction. 
Rarely  has  any  Coaclare  accomplisbod  its  labours  so  expedi- 
tioaslj  as  the  one  which  elected  Loo  XI 11  for  Fupe.  Short 
indeed  was  the  work  of  tbe  two  last  elections,  whco  compared 
with  those  ancient  Conclaves  which  Uaied  weeks  and  even 
munlUs.  Pius  IX  was  elected  in  the  QjirJnal  artcr  thirty-six 
hfiurs*  confincrncDl,  and  the  very  last  Cimclare  which  met  in 
ihe  Vatican  was  orcr  within  an  eren  ihurter  period. 

In  past  times,  difiiculty  of  communication  renttcred  it 
impoflstblu  that  all  the  cardinals  should  meet,  and  the  Conclave 
was  oflen  far  from  being  repiesenlativc.  So  late  aa  1846  there 
were  no  railways  in  Italy,  and  it  was  nit  possible  to  bring 
even  all  the  Italian  cardinals  to  Rnme  in  time  for  (he  Conclave. 
Who  caa  say  whether  Count  Maalai-Ferretti,  Bishop  of  imola, 
would  ever  have  worn  the  tiara  as  Fius  IX,  had  all  the  Italian 
cardinals  been  able  to  reach  Rome  and  give  in  their  votes? 
Archbishop  Gaisruck  puced  too  late  through  the  Porta  del 
Popolo  to  make  use  of  the  veto  against  Bernetti  entrusted  to 
him  bj  his  sovereign  the  Emperor  Penliniind.  But  Gaisruck 
would  also  hare  opposed  the  election  of  Mastai-Perretti ;  though 
the  general  opinion  of  modern  historians,  that  the  Archbishop 
of  Milan  was  charged  with  the  veto  against  the  Bishop  of 
Imola,  is  incorrect.  Perhaps  the  timely  arrival  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan  might  have  prevented  the  election  of  that 
Pop**,  whose  policy,  at  the  outset  »<>  hopeful,  wn.%  in  ihe  end  so 
reaciionsry  and  so  hostile  to  Italy.  The  Bishop  of  luiola  himself 
almost  failed  to  reach  Rome  in  time  for  the  election ;  and 
though  the  choice  can  fait  upon  a  nominee  during  his  ah«enoe, 
who  does  not  know  how  much  weight  the  presence  of  tbe 
favourite  candidate  at  the  decisive  moment  has  apon  the 
electors?  It  is  a  qiiesltoQ  whether  Maslai-Ft-rretti  would  have 
been  elected  bad  he  not  arrived  in  time.  Out  of  the  sixty-two 
members  who  composed  tbe  Sacred  College  after  the  death  of 
Gregory  XV'l,  fifly-one  were  able  to  appear  at  the  Conclave; 
and  as  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  failed  to  arrive,  it  was  <)uite 
natural  that  distance  prcveotcMl  the  cardinals  of  France, 
Germany,  Bt-lgium,  Spain,  and  Portugal  from  being  present. 

Matters  were  quite  otherwise  in  1878,  owing  to  the  increased 
facilities  for  travelling  that  had  been  introduced  in  a  single 
generation.  Only  three  foreign  cardinals  were  unable  to  be 
presenL  The  Arcbbishnps  of  Rennes  and  Dublin,  Cardinals 
Brossais  de  Saint-Marc  and  Cullen,  were  too  ill  to  undertake 
tbe  journey  to  Home.  The  Archbishop  of  New  York,  Cardinal 
MarCloskey,  arrive<l  too  late,  owing  to  the  great  di5tan<t!,  and 
found  the  new  PoolilT  already  elected.    The  Patriarch  of  Lisbon, 
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Cantinal  Monies  Cardnto,  arrived  in  time  the  ercoing  befuR 
tbe  commencement  of  the  Comrlave,  and  was  tbe  la>(  caidiaal  to 
reach  Rome.  On  the  8ih  of  February  Pius  IX  died  ;  ontbeSOA 
Leo  Xtii  appeared  before  tbe  world  as  tbe  Pope  elected.  While 
in  iy46  Ihf  toivl^a  cardHmli,  nwjnfj;  to  their  abience,  bad  bewi 
without  direct  iiiHuence  in  the  choice  of  tbe  new  Pootiff,  il 
1878  they  were  able  to  make  it  felt.  Of  Knglisbroeo,  fof 
example,  not  to  speak  of  Howard,  who,  as  Cardinal  in  Cun*, 
was  on  the  spot,  Cardinal  Manning,  not  only  in  the  Condare, 
but  aWt  in  the  Congregations  which  had  preceded  it,  made  bii 
influence  apparvnL 

How  will  it  be  at  the  next  papal  election?  Since  1878 
improvements  in  communication  both  by  land  and  sea  haremailc 
considerable  strides.  When  the  illness  uf  a  foreign  canliflst 
is  not  absolutely  dangcrnus,  and  when  tbe  matter  in  qoestifli 
is  RO  important  as  the  choice  of  a  new  Pope,  be  would  reaton 
to  travel  to  Rome  in  a  sleeping-car.  Had  tbe  salTeriBl 
Cardinal  Cullcn  b<^en  able  in  Itiitj  to  enjoy  tbe  comforts  new 
provided  for  travellers,  be  might  have  undertaken  tbe  journtj. 
Of  the  next  Conclave  one  cui  only  predict  that  one  cardiul 
will  hardly  arrive  in  time  and  that  another  will  probsblj 
arrive  late.  If  Cardinal  Moran,  Archbishop  uf  SydtKr. 
happens  to  be  in  his  own  province  at  the  time  of  the  deuk 
of  the  Pope,  tbe  succ-etsur  of  Leo  Xill  will  have  been  1m| 
elected  before  bis  Eminence  readies  Konie.  It  may  also  happen 
that  when  Cardinal  Gibbons  of  Baltimore  enters  Rome  be  will 
be  greeted  with  Habemns  pontijicem  1  All  the  other  CBTiliaili, 
however,  unless  prcventetl  by  mortal  sickness,  will  be  prrseol 
to  take  their  share  in  the  election.  Of  the  sixty-one  merolwn 
of  the  Sarrcd  Ctdlcgc  twenty-two  are  resident  out  of  Italy,  bal 
twenty  of  these  can  reach  Rome  within  a  few  davs  to  take  part  is 
tbe  Conclave.  Had  Leo  XIII  died  in  bis  late  serious  illnm 
the  non-Italian  cardinals  would  have  been  far  straogo 
in  tbe  Conclave  than  they  would  be  if  the  Pope  expired 
tt>-morrow.  A  short  time  ago  the  foreign  element  was  bat 
sligblly  inferior  to  tbe  lulian  element  in  tbe  Cardiutli' 
College,  but  the  nomination  of  cardinals  at  the  Consislorrof 
last  June  radically  altered  this  proportion.  Wbeo  Leo  \IIl 
seemed,  at  the  beginning  of  last  March,  to  he  approachisg 
his  end,  tbe  Italianhsimi  among  the  Italian  clergy  tremblnl  fdf 
tbe  issue  of  the  Conclave  which  to  all  appeanuice  was  at  bsod. 
The  College  of  C»rdinals  was  in  fact  so  compose<d  that  noa- 
Italian  influence  seemed  likely  to  predomlaatc,  Fifly-UTt" 
cardinals  would  have  buried  the  nld  Poatiff  and  elected' a  oc* 
one.      Among   these   were    thinjr   Italians    and    twenty-i 
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non-It&liant.  No  Conclave  can  be  remembered  in  which  the 
foreign  and  Italian  elements  were  to  nearly  equal. 

On  the  recover}-  of  the  aged  Pope  he  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  bit  intimate  circle,  and  especially  of  Cardinal  liamjwlla,  and 
nominated  a  tuflicicnt  number  uf  Italians  to  create  a  tirong 
majority  in  the  College.  Since  then  several  cardinals  have 
died,  lately  the  Archbisbops  Sourrieu  of  Rouen  and  Schjinborn 
of  Prague,  at  well  as  the  Ltaliaas  ATcrtL>l  and  Vergn.  In  the 
June  Consistory  eight  Italians  and  three  non-Italians  received 
the  purple,  with  the  net  result  that  there  are  to-day  tbirty*five 
Italians  and  twenty-six  non~Italians  in  the  Sacred  College. 
Thns  the  papacy  may  still  be  styled,  as  Dollinger  styled  it, 
a.  'national  Italian  institution.'  Even  if  this  be  denied,  it  is, 
at  all  events,  almost  ciclusively  Latin.  Of  the  eleven  new 
cardinals  no  less  than  ten  belong  to  the  Latin-speaking  races, 
•nd  the  cumpoaitiun  of  the  Sacred  College  was  never  so 
\  preponderatingty  Latin  during  Leo  XlU'a  pontificate  of  twenty- 
one  year*  as  Jt  is  at  present.  Among  the  siity-one  cardinals 
no  lets  than  forty -nine  are  Latin,  distributed  as  follows : 
ihirtj-fivc  Italians,  seven  French,  one  French- Belgian,  five 
Spaniards,  one  Portuguese.  Opposed  to  these  are  twelve  non- 
Latins,  viz.  two  Germans  (Dr.  Kopp  and  Dr.  Stcinhuber,  a 
Jesuit  living  at  Rome),  two  German- Austrians  (Gruscha  and 
Haller),  one  Slovenian  (Missia),  one  Pole  (Ledochowski), 
two  Hungarians  ( Vnszary  and  Schlauch),  one  Rn^Lishmnn 
(Vaughan),  one  Irishman  (l^gut?),  une  English- .American 
^Gibbons),  one  Irish-Australian  (Moran).  As  we  have  remarked, 
two  of  these  would  sc-arcely  reach  Rome  in  time  for  ihn 
Conclave.  This  would  leave  only  ten  nnn-Latins  to  meet 
forty-nine  Latins  at  the  election. 

The  lost  nomination  of  cardinals  was  significant  of  an 
anti-German  policy.  Not  a  single  German  was  found  in  the 
list;  and  yet  the  German  states,  with  their  many  Catholies, 
stand  in  dote  connexion  with  the  Papal  See.  The  German 
Empire  bat  indeed  no  dijdomatic  representative  at  the  Curia, 
but  Prussia  and  iiavarla  have  Ministers  at  the  Vatican,  and  a 
Papal  Nnncio  is  to  be  found  at  Munich.  In  the  first  decennium 
of  his  pontificate  Leo  XIII  entertained  the  friendliest  feelings 
for  the  German  nation.  The  Pope  ts  now  a  nonagenarian, 
and  his  strength  it  linking.  Cardinal  Hampolla,  the  Intransi- 
gent statesman  of  the  Curia,  who  detests  Germans,  now  governs 
bit  master.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that,  while  many  million 
CathoUcs  exist  in  Germany,  Dr.  Kopp,  Prince-Bishop  of 
Breslau,  is  the  only  German  prelate  in  the  College,  Rampolla 
hat    succeeded     in    persuading    the    Pope    that    he    need    nut 
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confer  the    red    bst  upon  anv  otbcr    prelates  of  tbe  C«lMlt 
Church  in  the  OermAn    Empire.     Kl«ven    new  rrardinati,  vi 
among    them    ten    Lntins    ami     one    Slav  !     This    latest   Cm- 
sistory   appears    to    have    been    designed    to   prepare   tbc  wn 
for  the  election  of  Rampolln  to  the  papal  see.      The  gntM 
number   of    the    eight     netvly    created    Italian    cardioalt    Vt 
considered  Intransigents  :  the  majority  of  tbetn  are  the  creatHW 
of  the  State  Secretary.     The  new  Frenrb  and  the  new  Spanull 
cardinals   will    jirobablr.  if  it  come   to    a   Crmclarc,  vote  for 
Cardinal     Kampolla.       The    fourteen     Latin     but     non-ltaliin 
members   of  the  Sacred    College  can    be  reckoned   as  his  wp- 

f oners,    and    they    will    probably    be    joined     by    the    Italiu 
ntransigcnts.     So  far,  Kampolla  appears  to  have  a  good  ctiuee 
of  succeeding  Leo  XIIL 

The  man  who  fur  twelve  years  has  guided  tbe  diplomatic 
coarse  of  the  Curia  in  the  Court  of  San  Dacaaso,  beneath  tlu 
geotn^aphicai  freieoes  of  Alexander  VIII,  is  rcgard«l  by  msBr 
as  a  thinker,  by  others  as  a  zealot.  The  appearance  of  tlui 
prince  of  the  Church,  now  fifty-sit  years  of  age,  is  stalely  sni 
imposing.  Rampolla  was  born  in  1^43  at  Pulitzi  Genercm  Ifl 
the  province  of  Palermo.  As  Mnrchese  del  Tindaro  be  beldOp 
to  the  high  Sicilian  nobility.  He  was  still  a  vouth  when  ik 
fall  of  the  Bourbons  took  place.  He  studied  theology  at  Rood. 
One  of  Kampolla's  schoolfellows  at  the  Collegio  CapraBUi 
relates  that  the  Sicilian,  who  worke^l  with  untiring  indutfrj, 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  rather  dull  than  clever.  A*s 
man  of  thirty-two  he  filled  the  office  of  Auditor  to  the  Voamantn 
at  Madrid.  A  few  years  later  we  find  Rampolla  Nuncio  tlitni 
and  as  such  he  gathered  many  laurels.  He  used  his  influevA 
to  reconcile  the  SpanJab  political  parties  and  to  incline  tbM 
favourably  to  the  present  dynasty.  After  the  death  of  Canlinil 
Jacobini  in  1887,  he  was  appointed  Papal  Secretary  to  Leo  XIIL 
At  the  last  Consistory  Rampolla  was  raised  (o  be  jtaptjfiiU.  B&t 
an  Italiaa  proverb  runs:  *  Ksce  dal  conclave  cardinalr  chi  ^i 
entrb  papa'  ('He  who  enters  the  Conclave  as  Hope,  leaves  b 
as  cardinal ').  Moreover,  the  attitude  assumetl  by  bi»  Eminrt* 
has  been,  as  we  have  already  stated,  so  hostile  lo  the  bdo* 
Latin  stales,  and  also  to  the  Italian  Government,  that  iIk 
cardinals,  by  electing  bitn  to  tbc  papal  throne,  would  offer  u 
insult  to  these  states,  and  especially  to  thi>se  forming  ihe  Tn^ 
Alliance.  Will  the  cardinals  risk  the  welfare  of  the  Cbarcb  b? 
such  a  choice  ? 

Of  the  canlinals  wbn  received  the  purple  from  the  bands  of 
Pius  IX  only  four  are  now  living.  As  tbcy  assisted  at  the  bK 
papal  election,  they  enjoy  special  authority ;  aniJ  tbis  antlKiril; 
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belong  particularly  to  those  who  at  tbo  lait  Conclave  wer« 
deemed  worthy  hy  iheir  colleagues  to  wear  ihc  tiara.  The 
CArdinalt  of  Pitu  IX's  Domination  ttill  living  are  the  three 
Italiaot,  Di  Caoosta,  Oreglia  di  Santo  Stefano,  and  Parocchi* 
«Di)  the  Pole  from  Germany,  0)ant  Leilochowski.  Willi  the 
exceptioD  of  Oreglia,  each  of  these  rcceiretl  one  vote  at  the 
187tf  Conclaro.  At  that  time  there  were  three  scrutinies; 
Signor  De  Cesare  informs  us  chat  Di  Cannssa  obtaine<l  a  vuto 
in  all  three,  and  Ledochowsbt  in  the  two  first.  For  Parocchi 
(me  rote  was  given  iti  the  second  ballot. 

Dt  Canossa,  Bishop  of  Verona,  ia  the  oldest  member  of  the 
Sacred  College,  even  older  ihan  the  Pope.  Hit  Fminence  is  also 
airkly,  and  can  no  longer  play  a  great  part.  He  will  obtain  no 
vote  in  the  next  Conclave.  An  ft>r  L^ilochowski,  he  is  also  old, 
but  though  be  has  reached  sereoty-sevea,  he  is  a  factor  that 
most  be  reckoned  with.  A  nun  is  said  to  have  prophesied  that 
this  Cardinal  would  become  Pope;  and  the  prophecy  has  in  a 
aeiue  been  accomplished.  For  ten  years  Ledochowski,  as 
Prefect  of  the  Conffre^atio  cfe  Propaganda  Fide,  has  been  a  sort  of 
Pope  by  the  side  of  the  Pope.  There  are  three  Popes,  named 
from  the  colour  of  their  robes  :  the  real  Pupe,  who  is  called  the 
■White  Pope' ;  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  the  *  Black  Pope'; 
Stid  the  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  the  '  Red  Pope,'  who  a* 
outliiiml  wears  a  red  lube.  The  reason  why  the  Prefect  of  the 
Propftg&nda  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Pope  is  that  many  pre- 
rogatives are  connected  with  his  office,  and  that  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  he  takes  nearly  the  same  place  as  the 
Minister  for  the  Colonics  takes  within  the  sphere  of  British 
influence.  The  Pn>paganiJa  is  the  centre  for  all  Roman 
Catholic  missions.  As  chief  of  the  Propaganda,  Ledochowski 
has  so  many  opportunities  to  distribaie  benefits  and  to  extend 
pntronage  that  he  can  count  many  clients  and  creatures  of  his 
own.  The  next  Conclave  may  give  htm  therefore  more  than 
ooe  vote,  perhaps  two,  perhaps  even  three;  hu'-  this  will  not 
trmnsfonn  the  red  Pope  into  the  white  one.  Votes  given  for  a 
non-ltnlian  have  only  a  symptomatic  value.  In  the  next  Con- 
clave the  principle  that  the  tiara  is  by  no  means  legally  an 
Italian  monopoly,  even  though  for  nearly  four  centuries  only 
Italians  have  been  elected  to  the  papal  crown,  will  probably  be 
still  more  strongly  marked  than  in  187$.  It  is  possible  that 
besides  Ledochowski,  the  Cardinals  Gibbons  of  Baltimore  and 
Vaaghan  of  London  will  be  honoared  by  single  votes. 

As  we  have  staleil,  a  vole  in  the  second  ballot  fell  in  1878  to 
Parocchi,  who  was  at  that  lime  scarcely  forty-five,  and  almost 
a  youth  among  the  cardinals,  the  majority  of  whom  are  men 
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adrance<1  in  ^ears.  Pamcchi  is  now  sixtj-siz,  uid  his  ftt^ 
hat  BiDce  that  date  greatly  lacreased.  He  fignns  aBoa|  Itt 
papabili,  and  is,  it  mav  bn  aaid^  (be  most  digoified  caadidui 
for  the  tiam  ;  he  h»s  Wen  spoken  of  much  looj^vr  than  tU 
otlier  papahili.  Lie  is  a  man  nf  no  onljnarj  ^fts:  be  bi 
distinguished  himself  as  speaker,  as  publirtsi,  as  pontici4ii,« 
a  champion  of  the  Church,  first  as  a  Liberal  prelate,  then  « 
an  cnem^  of  Liberalism.  The  coane  features  of  this  caidiul 
point  to  rustic  descent:  be  is  a  miller'i  son  froin  Miatoa. 
His  personal  appearance  and  his  cnrpulenre  are  against  biffl- 
Predratined  one  da^~  to  plav  a  part  as  leader  of  the  Vitinn 
exalfeuiot,  he  gained  the  reputation,  as  parish  priest  in  Muitn, 
of  being  an  enlightened  man.  The  priest  became  Bishop  aT 
Paria;  the  bishop  was  advanced  to  be  Archbishop  of  Bolt^ta 
Tbe  zealous  critique  which  he  wrote  upon  the  heretical  woik 
of  the  philosopher  Andisio,  'Upon  Political  and  Religiou 
Society  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  Nineteenth  Cenwrj,' 
naved  a  wajr  for  him  to  the  ht'srl  of  Pius  IX,  who  appointml 
Dim  cardinal  in  1877.  As  the  lotrousigeni  Archbisbop  of 
Bologna  could  not  obtain  bis  ex&ptatur  from  the  GoveniaiHl 
of  the  Quirinal,  the  Pope  summoned  him,  as  cardinal,  to  titf 
Curia.  Parocchi's  ambition  is  not  jet  satisfied  with  betn; 
suburbicarian  Bishop  of  Porto  and  Santa  Rufina,  vin-doyn  of 
the  Sncred  Collegp,  and,  as  Cardinal  Vicar  of  Home,  a  n(v> 
Pope.  His  ambition  soars  higher.  But  however  his  candtdatsrf 
may  be  promoted,  however  he  may  be  pushed  by  aon-ltalisB 
cardinals,  he  has  no  great  prospect  of  reacbtng  tbe  summit. 

As  candidate  for  the  tiara.  Cardinal  Serafino  Vanontellif 
suburbicnrian  Bisbop  of  Frascati^  is  much  spoken  of.  He  ii 
now  a  man  of  sixty-five,  and  has  worn  (he  purple  for  twelrt 
years.  He  is  supposfd  to  hold  liberal  views;  be  is  cooiidcnd 
amcilialory,  and  a  mudtu  vivmuii  wilh  Italy  would  be  bis  torn. 
But  his  candidature  will  l>c  seriously  hampered  by  tbe  cjicbbh 
stance  that  bis  brother  Vincenzo,  a  few  y*>xrs  yoaoger  tktl 
himself,  is  also  a  cardinal.  It  is  (Ninsidered  almoM  oHtail 
that  if  Serafino  becomes  Pope  he  will  nominate  his  bnilker 
Vincenzo  lu  tbe  State  Secretaryship.  Even  to  those  who  OU|rlU 
warmly  interest  themselves  in  Serafino,  it  would  not  apptat 
prudent  to  deliver,  as  it  were,  the  entire  Curia  into  tbi;  baodi 
uf  tbe  Vannutelti  family.  But  as  Serafino  has  nerer  dispUjtd 
any  violent  dislike  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  Aastjo-HaDgaluo 
cardinals,  Ave  in  number,  would  be  favourable  to  his  el<cUMi. 
Besides  ibese  five,  a  sixth  cardinal  would  lapporl  btm — tbs 
Prince-Bishop  of  Rreslnu,  Cardinal  Kopp,  a  moderate  mOi b 
whom  the  German  Emperor  has  special  cooftdenoc;.     Tb*  ^f^ 


Cardinal    LedtKhowski     might    alMi,    to    please    ibe   G«nna 

GoTcmment,    vole    for   Sera^uo    Vaanutelii.      It   U    odterwiar 

with  the  German  cardiaal  of  the  Curin,  the  Bavarian,  Awii 

Stvinhuber.      He  belong*  to  the  Order  of  the  Jexuita,  aad 

himself  more  Jesuit  than  Gcrinaa.     The  clrcumstaooe  tbac ' 

Order    of   Lojola    was    banished     hy    Prince    BismArek 

Prussia,  and,  in  spile  of  crcrv  cfTort  made  with  the 

of  the   Iron  Chaai»llor,  has  not   recovered  the  ri^hl   to  mXilt 

there,  makes  the  Jesuits  hostile  to  the  German   Empire;  aad 

ibis  feeling  will   have  its  effect   in  the  Conclave,     Tbe 

College  has,  betides  the  [bavarian  Steinbuber,  mnthrr 

iu  m^st — the  Southern  Italian,  Camillo  \IazzelLa,i 

Bishop   of  Palestrina.      These  two  Jesaiu   are,  ia 

with  the  spirit  of  their  Order,  det:ided  oppooesla  to  a  i 

tion  of  the  Papal  See  with  Italy ;  ibej  are  theiefete  hoalSe  W 

the    Triple    Alliance,  and    would    oppose    the   caafiiMhw   af 

VannQtelli,  while  such  a  candidate  as  RaMpob 

their  cordial  support. 

The  brothers  Vannutelli  are  sons  of  the  Lvtuil 
been  bora  Jn  the  small  village  of  Geoa^»oo,  ta  iW  Aaaaa  ajf 
Palestrina.  to  his  joath,  Seiafino  VaonateUi  *aa  ««  hf  ^m 
Wo\y  See  to  the  Spanish -American  provinces.  He  wwm  fiviC 
Auditor  in  Mexico,  and  afterwards  ApoMoiic 
Ecuador  and  Peru.  In  later  rears  be  fiQed  the  patt  a( 
at  the  court  of  Brossels.  At  that  time  the  LibrrsJ,  Pfiia* 
was  at  the  rudder.  He  endearoaml  to  wnJuArmm 
in  general,  and  especialljr  the  mmmm^femtm  mi 
the  guardianship  of  the  Cborcfa.  Tht 
openly  stigmatised  the  policj  of  clac  Caria, 
to  that  of  the  Cabinet,  as  etjoivooal,  mad  « 
Mssports.  In  18^  Vaooaletli  mnmi  tm  Xt 
There  he  vainlr  eadeavoaied  lo 
between    the  Anstro-Hongariaa 

Still  the  conduct  of  tbe  Nnaeio.  en*  U  t*  *0eim  %0 
against  tbe   Italian  poti^  of  ifae  Vii 
wise   moderate;   aaa   Caaal  KJ*afcr«  Ae  laaitf  mi 
foKl^  a^ira,  had  mn 
repreaentaijre.      Thr 
being  breatbe« 
aace.    Serm&oo  V' 
He  is  a  maa  of  Ae 

way  he  baa 

already  been  aawl,  cbr  ckEua«  mt  tmmttam  Vi 
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Still  less  would  tlic  Jesuiu  agree  to  the  elermtion  oi 
Capeceiatrn,  Arcbbithnp  of  Capua,  one  of  the  nuhleftt  juhI  tbr 
most  learned  ntnung  xiic  Italians  ia  the  Sacred  Cullege.  He 
is  now,  however,  in  his  scventy-Biith  Tear.  This  fact  mi|bi 
iodrcd  serve  him  in  the  cjcs  of  many  nf  the  canlinaif,  lot 
when  party  ditferences  becume  too  riolent,  the  majoritj  soar* 
lim«s  decide  upon  an  a^cd  prelate  as  &  temporary  &tap>fap,  ia 
the  bu|)e  tb»t  matters  may  settle  themselves  before  the  next 
Contlave.  There  are  only  four  Ualiaa  cardinals  aider  thu 
Capccclatro.  That  Di  Canossa^  a  man  of  more  ibnn  ninclv, 
can  no  longer  be  taken  into  consideration  we  have  alnsdj 
stated.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  Bcm-iliciiae  mou 
Celesta,  Archbishop  of  Palermo,  who  is  ei^hty-ei^bt.  Galeati, 
Archbisbnp  ni  Kavenna,  is  paralysed  in  conaetiuence  of  is 
apoplectic  attack.  Moccnni,  Bishop  of  Sabtna,  Abbot  of  Ftrf* 
and  guardian  of  Peler'n  Pence,  is  sc-vcnlv-Bovcn  ;  he  is  a  iOliic* 
what  nigganlly,  talkative,  and  restless  prelate,  and  more  a  sofa- 
ject  for  chat  and  anecdote  than  of  respect  to  bis  colleayiss. 
Ho  has  acted  for  ten  years  as  substitute  to  the  papal  Statp 
Secretaries,  first  to  Cardinal  Ludovico  Jacubiai,  then  to  Kaoi- 
polla.  Atlhougb  twenty  years  older  than  the  pr<^senL  Ststr 
SDcratary,  he  is  a  star  tli»t  draws  its  light  from  the  suu  Ksui- 
polla,  besides  whom  he  is  the  oni}'  carclinal  who  lives  at  the 
Vatican.  He  does  not  himself  desire  the  papal  CYown,  bat  il 
interested  io  Rampolla's  obtaining  lL  ,  . 

If,  passing  over  these  four,  the  electors  wish  to  choose  an  did 
man,  tliev  may  elect  Capecelatro.  This  cardinal  doe*  not  lire 
mach  at  Rome,  allhough  be  has  ilie  post  of  '  Bibliutc(»rio  ddla 
Sanu  Romans  Chieus.  An  Italian  from  Marseilles,  be  has  won 
the  purple  for  fifteen  years.  He  is  an  excellent  writer,  sad 
used  to  be  coupled  with  Don  Luigi  Tosii,  some  time  Abbot  sf 
Muntecassino^the  friend  of  Gladstone  and  Gregoroviua — si 
ihe  best  ecclesiastical  historian  among  the  lulian  clergy.  Is 
Capecelatro,  Italian  Catholicism  praises  the  biographer  of  the 
Saviour  as  well  as  of  San  Pier  Daniiani  and  San  Filip]>o  Netl, 
and  the  author  of  a  work  on  Cardinal  Newman.  Capecelstiu 
has  none  of  the  narrowness  of  the  scaloL  In  his  descriptioos 
of  the  lofty  spirits  of  the  Cbarcb  a  breath  of  the  parm 
humanity  is  wafted  to  us.  The  very  title  of  one  of  Uis  wosks, 
■  Le  armonie  della  rcligione  con  la  civillk'  (^  The  HamMUM 
between  Religion  and  Ciriltsation '),  shows  an  ealigfataml 
mind.  As  he  desires  harmony  in  general  between  religtos 
and  ctvilisatioo,  so  also  he  would  hare  it  in  particolsr 
between  Church  and  State  in  Italy,  between  Pn|ie  and  Kio; 
He  prefers   those   works    of   literature    in   which    scteooe   smI 
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faith  are  found  ftmeltod  togrther,  and  it  unable  to  enjnj  with 
andtlut«0  pleasure  ibe  writinj;!  of  MachiavelH,  Leopardi,  and 
Massiinri  I)'.\»-glio,  ctrfj^anr,  artistic,  and  full  of  matter  as  thev 
may  be.  Of  the  mtxlem  Italinn  poc-ts,  tbc  most  famous  among' 
tbem,  Gtosue  Cardacci,  cannot  touch  Capecelatro's  heart,  for  the 
Bolnj^nete  is  a  rationalist,  anil  has  plnriAetl  Satan  in  an  ode. 
Capecelatro's  favourite  poet  is  the  Abbnt  Giacomo  Znnella  of 
V'icvnz^  some  years  deceased.  TUii  lyric  poet  recognised  in 
the  ^renl  disroreries  and  inventions  of  modern  days  the  band- 
maids  of  the  Ctiurch,  anJ  celebrated  them  accordingly  in  bis 
poems.  Among  the  modem  Italian  romancitts  and  novelists, 
C^pecelairo  prefers  Antonio  Fogazraro  of  Vicenta,  the  author 
of*  Daoiele  Cortit'  and  the  '  Mulombra' — a  writer  as  reliffious 
as  Manzoni  ami  as  sentimental  ni  Chnteaubriand,  Fogazzaro, 
who  has  alio  written  an  essay  upon  Darwin  and  St,  Augnitinr. 
inaiotaios,  like  Cardinal  Ca{>ecelatro,  the  harmony  existing' 
between  Nature  and  Keligion,  Science  and  Faith,  State  and 
Cbarch.  That  Sute  and  Church  may  be  reconciled  after 
tbeir  long  estrangement  is  the  beartfcll  wish  of  Capecelttro ; 
and  if  the  King  of  Italy  could  influence  the  papal  election,  he 
would  recommend  n<me  other  than  the  Archbishop  of  Capua  for 
the  tiara.  His  Eminence  was  formerly  the  c^mfessor  of  Queen 
Margherita  when  her  Majesty  was  Crown  Priocess.  But  the 
very  fact  that  be  is  a  bvourilc  with  the  royal  bouse  brings  him 
into  discredit  with  hia  colleagues,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
opposed  to  a  reconciliation  between  Pope  and  King. 

In  this  dislike  of  the  existing  order  of  things  in  Italy,  in  the 
bostilitv  to  national  unity  with  Rome  as  tbc  capital,  the  older 
and  the  younger  members  of  the  Callcgo  agree  :  the  latter  are 
perhaps  even  more  zealous  than  their  elders.  Among  the 
youngest  cardinals  arc  the  .Arcbbisbups  Ferrari  of  Milan  and 
Svampa  of  Bologna.  The  latter,  the  Benjamin  of  the  Sacred 
College,  is  counted,  notwithstanding  bis  youth — he  is  only  forty- 
eight — among  the  papahili.  Svnmpa  has  declared  that  he  does 
jK>t  believe  in  the  permanent  unity  of  Italy  ;  he  prophesies  that 
Italy  will  rather  assume  the  form  of  a  federation  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Pope.  But  Srampa  is  too  jadicious  to  exploit 
with  excessive  Sctat  the  present  political  confusion  and  the 
economical  necessities  of  the  Italian  kingdom  for  the  ambitions 
of  the  Curia.  Kven  though  in  thaicnnvprsation  with  a  publicist, 
which  aft+Twards  became  known,  be  expressed  bis  federalistic 
views  regarding  Italy,  he  cannot  hut  perceive  that  the  Vatican, 
whose  strength  is  insufficient  to  disturb  the  present  order  of 
L  things,  possesses  still  less  the  qualiftcatioos  for  replacing  them 
I  by  anything  else.      He  takes  care  not  to  imitate  the  excesses  of 
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CAr<1ina1  Ferrari,  a  vcr^'  crusader  in  bit  battU-  a^oat  noden 
Itsl)',  who  bas  ropOHt4Mllv  altnnst  bi-lied  his  priesltv  prolcMW 
bv  insults  upeiilj''  levelled  at  the  State. 

When  in  May  1898  the  rcrolt  broke  out  in  Milan,  the 
succeuor  of  St.  Ambrose  was  not  on  tbe  spnt  to  exert  hii 
pastoral  authority  in  faTOur  of  tranquillity,  although  be  m 
resident  in  bis  diocese  within  a  few  miles  of  Milan.  Tbe  Poft 
tried  to  rehabilitate  the  Cardinal  by  addressing  an  opea  Utta 
to  bim,  but  tbe  effort  was  not  surcessful.  The  Archbishop  ui 
Milan,  to  whom  secret  sympathy  for  tbe  insurgents  was  ascribed, 
remained  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  impartial  persons,  who  foaodii 
intolerable  that  hatred  of  the  Italian  State  sbootd  turn  a  cardtn*! 
into  a  di&^uiied  accomplice  of  annrchy.  Although  Ferrari  ha 
often  acted  intemperately,  great  hopes  were  cnteriained,  so  bu 
as  two  years  ago,  for  his  future  ;  but  since  those  days  of  terror 
in  Milan,  bis  name  has  figured  in  the  list  of  those  pillan  ol 
tbe  Church  wbo  fall  short  of  their  high  vocation.  Tbe  sett  of 
St.  Ambrose  was  once  fine<]  by  n  San  Carlo  Borromeo,  u 
exalted  genius  full  of  Christian  compassion,  and  a  saint  in  tot 
daily  life :  but  such  figures  arc  now  very  few  and  far  bctwrto 
in  Italr.  None  among  tbe  Italian  cardinals  has  earned  tbr 
distiucltOD  of  having  laboured  like  Manning  or  Archbi&h:ip 
Gibbons,  lo  moderate  social  differences.  Scarcely  any  hivf 
reached  such  sublime  heights  of  humanity  as  the  decaftd 
Cardinals  Dusmet  in  Catania,  and  Sanfclice  in  Naples,  tbe  ow 
famous  for  his  ministrations  during  tbe  cholera,  in  Sicil),  iW 
other  for  bi&  labours  during  the  earthquake  in  Iscbia  and  tin 
cholera  in  Naples. 

In  Italy,  when  the  future  Pope  is  spoken  of,  Ibey  dispute 
whether  he  will  be  a  politician  or  a  'santo,'  which  means 
man  who  avoida  politics.  The  present  cardinals,  and  espcdtllf 
tbe  Italians,  are  almost  all  politicians,  und  several  of  them  sR 
well  fitted  to  become  leaders  of  a  Clerical  party.  Fifteroof 
the  Italians  hare  assisted  as  papal  nuncios  to  European  or 
American  (jovernoients:  these  are  therefore  diplomatists,  sad 
no  'santi.'  They  may  enjoy  the  advantage  of  greater  know* 
ledge  of  the  world,  but  they  possess  less  humility  and  religioU 
enlhusiasm.  Svampa,  like  Capecelatro,  Parocchi,  and  Ferran, 
has  never  been  engaged  abroad  in  papal  diplomacy.  He  bu 
been  rather,  like  tbe  three  already  mentioned,  and  like  anntberof 
ihp  papubiii — the  Patriarch  of  Venice,  Cardinal  Sarto — occupinl 
mainly  in  the  cure  of  souls,  and  in  the  exercise  of  episcopsl 
duties.  This  does  not,  however,  imply  that  such  prelates  trt 
not  mixed  up  with  politics  :  they  arc  generally  politicians,  uti 
often  more    narrow-minded    politicians  than    those  wbo  bs*e 
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befn  abroad.  Wc  hare  mentiorxMl  already  how  contpicuouilj 
Parocchi  in  former  jear«,  and  Ferrari  at  the  present  time, 
figure  amonj^  the  piililical  chnmpinns  of  the  Cbarch.  Srsmpa 
is  comparative]^'  moderate;  he  probably  endeavours  to  spread 
oblivion  over  the  federalistic  programme  which  in  an  un- 
guarded moment  escaped  his  lips.  He  will  not  risk  his 
chance  of  the  papal  crown  hy  coming  too  prominent)^  forward. 
Srampa  is  now  fort^-eigbt — at  the  firat  glance  therefore  too 
Toong  for  the  tiara.  Leo  XIII  was  sixtj-cight,  Pius  IX  fifty- 
(bar,  and  the  other  Popes  of  our  century  between  siity  and 
KventV]  when  they  were  elected.  But  there  is  no  canonicai 
impediment  to  pre*-ent  a  young  cardinal  from  becoming  Pope, 
Leu  X,  the  Medici,  was  thirt\-eight ;  Clement  VII,  also  a 
Medici,  was  forty-five;  Kugonius  IV  and  Paul  11  were  forty - 
eight,  when  elevated  to  the  pajial  ilignity.  In  former  times  a 
voang  cardiDal  was  troubled  when  ihe  tiara  waa  in  prospect,  for 
It  waa  an  accepted  belief  that  no  Pope  could  outlive  twenty-five 
years  of  role.  Over  his  bead  hovered  the  fatal  prophecy,  *  Non 
vidcbis  anoos  Petri.'  The  opinion,  liowever,  that  no  Pope 
could  reign  so  long  as  St.  Peter  has  long  been  disproved  by 
Pius  IX,  who  ruled  for  thirty-two  years.  Since  this  Pope  ihe 
*  Non  vtdebis'  inspires  no  longer  any  mortal  terrors  in  the 
mind  of  a  cardinal  who  may  stretch  out  his  hand  towards  the 
tiara  ;  and  Cardinal  Svampa,  if,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight,  he 
now  mounts  the  papal  throne,  may  well  look  forward  to 
exceeding  the  years  o!  St,  Peter. 

There  is  one  curious  reason  which,  to  some  minds,  heightens 
Cardinal  Svam pa's  chances  of  success.  In  a  prophecy  generally 
but  falsely  attributed  to  St,  Malaehi,  Archbishop  of  Armagh 
in  the  12th  century,  the  Popes  of  the  future  are  foreshadowed 
under  certain  allegories.  It  is  stated  that  a  pereffrimis  apostolietu 
('a  travelling  aj>ostte')  should  some  day  appear;  then  four 
others,  represented  under  certain  mystical  symbols ;  then  a 
crux  de  cnice  ('a  cross  from  a  cross'),  a  lumen  in  coclo  ('a  light 
in  heaven'),  and  finally  an  igni*  arttetm  ('a  burning  fire').  In 
the  peregriHUs  apostolietu  Pius  VI  is  recognised,  from  this 
Pope's  journey  to  the  Kmneror  Joseph  at  Vienna,  and  from  his 
enforced  removal  from  Uouie,  when  changed  into  a  Rejiublic, 
to  the  place  of  exile  where  he  died.  CViu-  de  antce  is  said  to 
refer  to  Pius  IX,  who  was  driven  out  by  Victor  Emanuel, 
when  the  arms  of  Savoy,  the  white  cross  on  the  red  ground, 
were  substituted  for  those  of  the  Pope.  Lumen  in  coeh  is  said 
to  be  Leo  XIII,  whose  arms  bear  a  comet.  An  i«/wu  ardfm  is 
to  follow  the  bimen  in  cveio,  and  the  interpreters  ask  :  Does  not. 
this  allude  to  Cardinal  Svampa?  for  the  Italian  verb  scaapare 
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refers  lo  'flanip.*  Bui  as  urani/xirc  means  'to  pxringtlitli.'tb 
reference  aj>pcars  to  l»  a  iwo-cdjfcil  one.  Otlicn  ibcre  ut 
wbo  udderstand  the  i;/nii  aniens  to  fti^ifv  Serafioo  VmDUtdli. 
The  tent)  'burning  tire'  could  also  be  applied  to  him,  u  tin 
Italian  terajitio  tncaiia  a  seraph,  and  'seraph*  la  detivetl  fans 
tbe  Hebrew  verb  ^sarapb*  (1*tJV»  *'hich  means  *to  burn.'  Tiro 
SrraBno  Vannutelli  might  be  prcdrstine<l  to  realise  the  pmpWi 
words. 

The  Archbishop  of  Bologna  and  the  Bishop  of  Frucati  in 
not   the  ont/  prelates  whose  names  have  been  thai  sTntnpU 
selected  bv  clerical  aiirolog^'.     Cardinal  (juttt  is  also  brut^ 
into  connexion  nith  ibis  m^aterious  prophecy,    Gtrolnmo  Mah 
Gotti  bears   on  Lis  coat  of  anim   a    burning  torch.      In  Roiii'>il 
is  reported    Ibat  Leo    Xlll    has    often    said    jokingly    uf  tbb 
cardinal:   '  licco  il  mio  successorc  1 '{' Behold  my  successor  I') 
Gotti,  a   man  of  sixty-five,   bat  only  worn    the  red  hat  ibtt 
ltf95.      He   is   a   Genoese  by   birth,  sod  bas  belonged  nm 
1850  to  the  Obseirants,  or  bareftioted  monks  of  the  Cannrfiff 
Order,  of  which  he  has  repeatedly  been  General.      For  scTtnl 
years    Gotti    taught   mnthemalics  and    natural    science   at  4r 
Naval  Cadet  School  at  Grnim,  and  in  1^92  the  Porte  sent  him  tf 
Internuncio  to  the  Urnzils.      Upon  this  cardinai,  a  man  of  sisipl« 
and  kindly  appearance,  legend  has  already  begun  to  work,    h 
is  said  that  be  is  so  humble  that  he  refused  to  be  ma<le  a  prim 
of  the  Church,  and  that  the  Pope  had  to  compel  him  lo  accnil 
the  purple.      He  lives  now,  we  arc  told,  in  spite  of  bis  high  rtllK, 
as  if  he  were  ilill   a  monk  in  St.  Annans  Munaetcry  in  G«Da*i 
occupying  a  modest  room  in  tlie  Foro  Traiano  and  sleeping tipat 
a  hard  mattress.     His  origin  is  humble:  be  is  a  son  of  t,faeatm 
(a  quay  portei)  of  Bergamo,  who  followed  his  poor  raitinE  in 
tbe  harbour  of  Genoa  :  but  his  low   birth   would    not  exarnk 
htm  from  the  papacy.     Tbe  present  Pope,  like  bis  predeceMW, 
is  of  noble  birth — Pius  IX  was  the  son  of  a  Count  at  SinigagtU. 
and  Leo  Xlll  Is  a  scion  of  a  noble  family  of  Anagni— bot  thew 
have  been  Popes  enough  who  sprang  from  the  [>eople.     Siotp** 
birth  has  never   formed  an  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  tit 
highest  dignities  that  the  Koman  Cathitlic  Church  bas  to  otfer. 
In  respect  of  the  origin  of  his  cardinals  Leo  Xlll  is  eatirdt 
unprejudiced.     Cardinal   Fri&co  of  Naples   is  a   carrier's  wo: 
Cardinal  Casselta,  Patriarch  of  Latin   jftites  at  Anliocb,  i*  tbr 
son  of  a  Roman  juiner.      Among  the  present  cardinals  (hrn* 
are  few  of  noble  descent,  anil  of  these  few  three  were  appoioinl 
by  Pius  IX,  wbo  thought  much  more  of  a  brilliant  name  thiB 
Leo  Xlll.     Among  tbe  cardinals  appointed  by  tbe  former  wcrv 
a  Chigi,  a  Borronico,  a  Bonaparte,  a  Hohenlohe. 
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Gotti  hits  hitherto  mnitititined  surh  reserve  that  fenr  would 
Yeature  to  **y  what  direction  he  would  |f>lli>ir  if  he  became 
Pope.  Could  a  policr  of  reconciliation  be  expected  frain  him? 
'Golti  is  a  member  of  an  Order,  and  in  general  the  Orders  are 
tiot  in  favour  i>f  a  conciliatorv  attitude  towards  ltal_v.  The 
Benedictines,  io  Knglanil  oi  well  as  in  Italy,  form  an  exception ; 
ihej  understand  how  to  travel  with  the  times,  and  their  members 
Are  more  inclined  to  ubej'  the  words  of  Christ :  '  Render  unto 
■Csaar  the  things  that  are  desar's,  and  unto  Goil  the  things 
that  are  Ood's.'  Gotti  is  not  a  Benedictine,  but  he  it,  at  any 
rate,  more  moderate  than  Hampolla,  to  whom  he  stands  in  such 
«■<»£  n-lations  that  it  is  believed  the  State  Serrrtary  would 
himself  sive  the  Carmelite  monk  a  rote.  It  is  also  asserted 
that,  if  nampolla's  own  candidature  appears  hopeless  hy  reason 
of  hit  manj  enemies,  he  will  retire  in  Gotti's  farour.  On  the 
other  band,  if  Gotti  were  elected  he  would  probabl^v  feel  moved 
to  bestow  the  oifice  of  State  Secretary,  which  eipires  on  the 
death  of  a  Pope,  upon  Rampnlta. 

In  speaking  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  words  ignit 
•ordfTu^  besides  the  three  burning  lightH,  Srampa,  Serafino 
Vaontttelli,  and  Gotli,  a  fourth  ou^ht  properly  to  be  mentioned. 
This  is  the  tioyea  oi  the  Sacred  College,  Oreglia  di  Santo 
Stefano,  who  is  now  serenty-one.  This  Piedmontete  zealor, 
'Whose  piercing  e^es  glance  sternly  through  hi*  glasses,  bears  on 
bis  coat  of  arms  a  dog  with  a  torch.  After  the  death  of  the 
Pope,  Oreglia  will  play  an  important  rt)^.  He  isthe  Camerlcngo 
of  the  Romish  Church,  and  is,  so  to  say,  the  Interrex  during 
the  Conclare.  Upon  the  death  of  Piui  IX,  Cardinal  Pecci,  who 
became  Leo  Xlll,  held  this  positioti,  and  officiated  as  a  kind  of 
^>rorisional  Pope.  But  a  great  distance  sepftr»tcs  the  prorisiunal 
from  the  elerled  Pojic  ;  it  has  seldom  happened  thai  the  Camcr- 
lengo  has  attained  the  tiara.  There  is  little  prospect  that  Oreglia, 
like  Pecci,  will  advance  from  the  position  of  a  provisional  to 
Uiat  of  an  actual  Pope.  Orcglta  possesses  no  qualities  which 
feoultl  fit  him  for  the  highest  dignity.  He  has  only  in  his 
faroor  the  length  uf  time  that  he  has  worn  the  purple,  now 
tweoty'six  years — longer  than  any  of  his  cutleagues.  He  is 
V^ry  closely  uniteil  with  the  Jesuit  Order.  Some  votes  from 
the  InlransigcQis  will  he  concentrated  upon  Oreglia,  hut  his 
Icaadidatnre  neeil  not  be  reganle«)  seriously. 

'  The  candidature  of  Cardinal  Di  Pictro  is  far  more  worthy 
of  consideration.  Di  Pietro  is  about  the  same  age  as  Oreglia, 
but  has  only  been  a  member  of  the  College  for  the  last  six 
s.  lie  seldom  appears  in  public,  but  leads  a  retired  life  in 
if  house,  the  Palnzzo  Cardelli,  in  the  Via  della  Scrofa.      He  is 
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very  reserved  as  to  his  opinions,  wishing  tn  aroii]  dimutioB 
and   tbe  risk   of    making    enetntes   beforehand.     The  ULyiofit 
ascrib4»l    to    Pope    Martin    IV' :    'Si   ma    chemise    saroit  moi 
dessin,  je  la  brOlerois.'     How  much   more  necessarr  ii  il  bir  i 
cardin«l   who  would  become  Pi>j>e  to  hide  his  seniintenti  (n^ai 
ever^  one  I     Di    Pietro   bos  no  enemies   io    tbe  College — utd 
he  has  some  friends.      He    is  almost    a  Roman,  having  ben 
born  in  Vicovaro,  a  parish   in  the  duicese   of  Tivoli,  »nd  ht 
studied    at    tbe    Tivoli    Semiiiarj^'.      Perhiips    against    bis  oaa 
inclination,  a   legend    is  attached    to  bis  name.       It  is  relalnl 
that  in  tliv  Cntbvdral  of  Tivoli  a  hL-ntiit  met  biin  and  fell  ilown 
before  him,  saying  :  '  Let  mc  kiss  the  feet  of  the  fatare  Popel' 
If  every  cardinal   of  whom    such  legends  are   related  were  u 
beeome  Pope,  almost  as  many  Popes  would  leare  the  Oinckft 
OS  ibcre  were  cardinals  who  entered  iL     From  1882  to  188TDi 
Pietro  was  Nuncto  at  Munich,  and   Bismarck's  ompai^  is 
favour  of  the  Septennate  was  fought  out  toward  the  end  uf  At 
Nuncio's  residence.      As  Windthorst,  tbe  leader  of  the  Ceoot 
in  tbe  German  Reichstag,  was  not  willing  to  provide  the  oMtai 
for  strengthening  tbe  army  for  seven  years,  Bismarck,  vbote 
policy  was  always  opportunist,  turned  to  Rome  to  obtaia  ite 
Pope's  good  offices  with  the  recalcitrant  Centre.      The  Mastcti 
Nuncio  was  commissioned  by  the  Pope  to  negotiate  with  tbe 
Centre    and    Co    win     their    consent    to    passing    tbe    bill  fat 
the  Sepcennale.      Tbe  German  Catholics  bod   the  paiolul  ia- 
pression  that  (he  Nuncio  was  chosen  to  work  against  them  and 
almost  against   the   Holy  See.     Shortly  after   this  episode  IK 
Pietro  gave  up  bis  post  at  Munich  to  go  to  Madrid,  when  bi 
succeeded  Rampolla.      He  remained  six  years  at  Madrid,  lo^ 
(lid   much  during  that  time  to  consolidate  the  rigimf  of  tbt 
Queen  Regent,  Christine,  by  endeavouring  to  turn  the  Spsnish 
clergy  from  tbcir  Cartist   inclinations.     The  Spanish  caidinsli 
thought  well  of  him.      Thii  five  Spanish   Rminencea  will  si 
the  outset  support  RampoUa's  election.     If  after  tbe  5rst  bsltoi 
it    is    seen     to     be    impossible    to    obtain    two-thirds    of  tb( 
votes    for    the   ex-State    Secretary — the    Pope    requires  a  tso* 
thirds  majority  for  election — it  is  probable  that   tbe  Spaaiik 
cardinals  will  turn  to  Di  Pietro,  unless  RampoUa's  ioflaeoet 
indncea  them  to  give  their  rotes  to  his  friend  Gotti. 

Di  Pielro's  election  can  only  occur  if  the  desire  to  cboOM 
transition  Pope  Irom  among  the  aged  cardinals  prevails,  lalbu 
case  the  few  Mvderaii  would  vote  for  Capecelatro,  who  is  aiMr 
seventy-six,  the  neutrals  for  Di  Pietro,  and  the  numerous  lottta- 
sigents  forOreglia.  Both  these  latter  cardinals  arc  seveair-<iw- 
It  would  be  more  natural  and  more  in  accordance  ■ 
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a  the  canliaals  cUose  a  mao  under  seventy.  We  hare 
already  namcil,  hi^sides  thr  aj^ed  CappcDiatro  and  Di  Pietro,  ihs 
Cardinal*  Rampolla,  Parocchi,  Scrafino  Vannut<;Ili,  Svauipa, 
and  Gotti,  as  the  chief  candidatet  for  the  tiara.  There  are  stilt 
iwn  names  which  mast  not  be  overltiokeil  in  speaking  of  the 
future  Pope :  the  Cardinals  Sikrtn  and  Domenico  Jacobini. 
Sarto,  the  Patriarch  of  Venice,  is  a  man  of  tixty-l'oar;  he  has 
ibe  adrantagp,  so  far  as  the  foture  Conclave  is  concerned,  of 
living  away  from  Rome.  Atnon^  the  cardinals  of  the  Curia 
rank  is  a  constant  subject  of  dispute.  Duolnts  litiqantibus  tertiuM 
gavuiH;  and  while  Rampolla  and  Parocchi  contest  the  paltn.  It 
can  easily  happen  that  Sarto  rejoices.  The  cardinals  seated  as 
bishops  in  prominent  provincial  towns  are  farther  removed 
from  envy  and  ji-alousy  than  cardinals  of  the  Curia  living  in 
Rome,  where  the  chief  r6les  arc  plajcd  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Cborcb.  Among  the  cardinal  bishops  in  the  Julian  provinclaj 
towns  there  arc  not  so  many  pape^tfiajiti  as  among  the  cardinals 
of  the  Curia,  and  it  is  therefore  not  unlikely  that  one  uf  them 
may  carry  off  the  prixc.  So  it  happened  in  1846,  when  Count 
Msstai-Ferretii  became  Pope.  He  bad  had  the  advantage  of 
beinji;  a  bishop  resident  in  the  Roma^na  and  not  a  cardinal 
of  the  Curia.  Leo  XIII  wai  a  bishop  in  Umbria — bishop,  it 
is  to  be  noted,  not  even  arcbbishop. 

As  we  look  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  Italy  we  find 
at  the  present  moment  cardinals  holding  sees,  mostly  archie- 
piscopal,  in  the  following  places:  Venice,  Verona,  Milan, 
Turin,  Ferrara,  Hologna,  Kavenna,  Ancima,  Capua,  Naplca, 
Rcggio  <li  Calabria,  Palermo,  and  Catania.  Old  age  and  sick- 
ness exclude  from  the  tiara  the  Bishop  of  Verona  and  the 
Archbishops  of  Palermo  and  Ravenna.  Manara,  Bishop  of 
Ancona,  and  Prisco,  Archbishop  of  Naples,  have  more  than 
enough  to  satisfy  them  if  they  die  in  their  present  posts.  The 
one  is  a  modest  shepherd  of  souls,  without  renown  ;  the  other 
a  student  of  metliieval  phtlusophy,  who  would  never  have 
become  either  cardinal  or  archbishop  had  not  Leo  Xlll  such 
a  weakness  for  the  teaching  of  Sl  Tbomas  Aquin&i.  The 
archbishops  Ricbelmy  of  Turin,  Respight  of  Ferrara,  Portanova 
of  Keggio  di  Calabria,  Francicra-Nava  di  Bontife  of  Catania, 
have  only  been  invested  with  the  purple  since  last  June, 
and  have  none  of  them  dcvelM[M!d  any  sharply  delineated 
pertonaJity.  As  for  the  Archbishop  of  Catania,  till  lately 
Kuncio  in  Madrid,  it  is  known  that  he  is  one  in  heart  and 
soul  with  his  Sicilian  compatriot  Hampolla.  Onlv  in  case 
the  Conclave  were  ]>ostponrd  for  some  years  could  any  of  tbeae 
four  come  forward  among  the  papabili. 
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Premature  death  bas  overtaken  all  tbosr  cardinftU  wbo  \ 
decade  agii  seemed  to  have  the  hest  chance  uf  replAcio; 
Leo  XUI.  In  the  place  of  these  deceased  competitors  new  mea 
hare  noir  come  to  the  front,  and  Cardinal  Sarto  U  also  cuontoi 
nmnng  the  papabiii.  The  Patriarch  of  Venice  is  at  pieseni  i 
man  of  sixtv-four.  His  tendencies  will  be  understood  to  somt 
extent  bv  mentioning  him  ai  the  intimate  friend  of  Parocclu. 
It  is  genrrally  said  thai  the  one  would  vote  fur  the  othrr  >! 
the  Conclave,  exactly  as  would  Rampolla  and  Gotti.  SaiUt'i 
cbaoccs  are  perhaps  greater  than  those  of  Paroccbi,  as  the  lint 
understands  how  to  dis^ise  his  ambitions,  whereas  the  Csniiool 
\'icar  spreads  his  abroad  somewhat  noisily)'.  Venice  also  sup- 
plies n  more  promising  milieu  for  the  prospects  of  a  paptmk 
than  Home.  In  the  quii-t  city  of  ihe  la^r>ons  it  is  easier  fuTU 
ambitious  man  to  hide  his  aspirations  than  ia  Hume,  when 
every  moment  the  temptation  arises  for  the  Cardinal  Vicar  la 
trumpet  his  programme  to  the  world,  particularly  becaoic  bt 
feels  the  need  of  countervailing  bis  powerful  rival  RasipaJk 
Gotti  and  ISarto,  who  make  no  sliow  uf  dcsirinjc  to  beconi 
Pope,  behave  far  more  wisely  than  their  busum  friends  RampoUt 
and  Parocchi,  who  canvass,  so  to  say,  openly. 

'  Fioffiti  grnllo  como  PBp«  Sixtn, 
Se  dcflideri  g-nngeie  al  Pupato.' 

('  Pretend  to  be  as  stupid  as  Pope  Sij&tos  pretended,  if  jui 
wish  to  be  made  Pope.')  Gotti  nheys  this  clever  advice  beiirr 
than  Rampolla  ;  Sarto  better  than  Parocchi. 

The  list  of  the  jMipabili  would  not  be  exhausted  wilhoDt  tb* 
name  of  Domenico  Jncohini.  Thiscanlinal  is  now  sizcv-m, 
and  has  only  worn  the  purple  for  three  years,  lie  is  a  Itomu 
by  birth,  Hvmano  di  Huma^  as  they  say  at  Rome.  This,  in  ibc 
eyes  of  the  Romans,  who  from  ancirnt  times  have  alwaji 
regarded  themselves  as  the  chosen  people  of  God,  gives  aft 
especial  advantage.  A  few  months  ago  Jacobin!  was  the  oitj 
Rooiano  di  Roma  in  the  College.  Since  the  last  Consiitorjf  bo 
shares  this  honour  with  two  colleagues,  Casali  del  Dragu  sal 
Cassetta.  Although  Jacnbini  is  a  Roman,  born  under  the  pooti- 
ficatc  of  Gregory  XVI,  who  reigned  witli  all  the  piiwrr  of  a 
king  in  the  Papal  States,  he  is  nevertheless,  as  regards  ibr 
*  Cburcb -robbing  Italy,'  more  moderately  inclined  than  Rao- 
polla,  who  was  never  a  subject  of  tbe  Pope,  but  was  bora 
under  tbe  rule  of  the  King  uf  the  Two  Sicilies.  Jacobiu  ia 
regarded  as  a  conciliatory  and  democratically  iocltne*]  aiso. 
Fie  lives  with  pleasure  among  bis  Romans,  from  whon,  • 
simple  son  of  the  people,  lie  himself  sprang.      He  bas  a  cenila 
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pit  of  organ itation,  and  acted  u  an  efficirnt  rlretioatvriaij; 
iffnt  wbe-a  tbe  ma«tr«  b»d  to  be  »liatuUi<Ml  iiiEit  ojtpinitiua 
kpinu  Liberalism.  The  '  raUbful '  iiinoag  the  lialuiia  mav 
not  uk»  pan  io  parliamenury  electiiini.  Leo  Xlll  hai  not 
mokwi  tbc  n««  exft^lit  j>rommncrd  b_r  Piut  IX.  Tbr  Vatiritn 
I  n^uds.  howpver,  with  olher  vye%  ilic  iimnicipul  rrprrtriiln- 
lirn.  It  is  tmprt^sftcd  upon  the  f&itbt'ul  llint  iboj  rniui  dike 
u  ictite  ibarr  in  tbv  oxiimunal  elpcti<jni.  Ai  (.'nriliDRl 
Fcmri  in  Aliisn,  sm  Jdcubini  in  Kotnr  Iradt,  »n  tn  iiv,  tba 
Uitbfol  to  the  urn.  At  h«  prolecu  thn  oiiatlttfc  ('atbolie 
■Hociationt  at  Knmc  and  fountlt  new  nnrt,  hn  cnnlriliulrf  to 
tboK  Clerical  victnrif^s  at  the  muniripjil  clec-liitnft  m>  inarb 
IpAeo  of  in  the  Koman  cbmntcirt  of  Iste  )rftr».  TbrMi 
(lections  show  huw  much  more  lukewarm  the  Litjerali  o(  lt»ni(i 
ate  th^n  the  Clericals.  Jacobini's  personal  urbaniljr  has  no 
linls  ^are  in  the  auccett  of  the  Clericals.  Hi  waa  UnmtfXy 
Srcrttarv  to  the  Frujva^adn,  aflerwards  Nuncio  at  Liabon,  in 
ftbicb  oapacitv  he  achiernl  a  great  Iriomph.  Criipi  wai  at  that 
time  Premier,  and  the  orgauB  in  i:!o»f>  Miicb  with  i\\r  chief  <if  Hie 
Cabinet  reponetJ  one  dav  that  Kin^  ('tiitrlfi  <il  t'oruif^at  Wfold 
kbortlj  tTBTcl  to  Kome  on  a  ftail  (o  hia  ancle,  Kin|r  Havilwrt, 
tttd  that  this  riait  wooUl  bear  an  official  ebaract«r.  Tliia  woiiM 
,re  been  the  first  occasi'ia  oa  which  a  rcifikiof  CalliAlie 
■onarcb,  in  ipile  of  the  opprsitinnnf  the  Pope,  ha/1  uwdJIlBltWl 
Tudt  the  King  of  Italj  *i  the  Q.iiriftal.  Up  Ut  till*  4f 
Emperor  Fraacss  Jweph  vA  AoMm  Im»  m^vr  w^n*mwt\  Ur 
■ra  tba  oftdal  rim  pud  to  )am  jam*  «ff»  br  ttinf  Hamlimtf 
the  Pupe  ia  agaiiMC  wath  actioo ;  mad  tW  Kmfft'ir,  «!>«  i«  • 
CatiMtic,  wUl  MC  M  tW  OM  hmi  attamA  fto  Pvp»,  wMW 
iheatfaCT  Wianaitli  >»ai»ct  —  ■iinnyil  hj  mtdtHHh* 
If  of  kaif  wmU  pmrn  Im  bIIj  ia  amy  mkar  ^  ikam 
k  ifpfi  Am  A*  K'mf  of  PfiTMfal  iMi  iiwiM; 
pri  par  ■fill—  lor  »  n«i  to  dw  ilaMaiC    Tbe  .%wiriw 

aarif 
atf    th*   iMeHino    ^    tW 

V^iv  ■&■(  has  Mmmm  mmM  hm  %m  mmUmi  ac  Am 
i(  W  Mb«a4  (i»a    iinjl     «tf  A«  r^ 
WiOfaiM  U;  «h*  Anvir  a*  (W  l^a 
tkmPmmm     
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We  li«vo  DOWi  we  believe,  thrown  some  light  upon  thoae 
nniong  the  tbirty-fire  Italian  cardinal!  who  have  iotnc  proipect, 
fithrr  from  their  pprsnnalltj  or  from  their  position  in  the 
bicrnrcby,  of  t^riiig  Iheiii»t>lvet  raiied  to  the  papal  chair.  The 
Cnrdiimls'  College  nia_y,  however,  as  it  contains  so  tnanv  aged 
aim,  Iw  rjvsily  clinnRPil  from  one  daj  to  the  other.  All  drpMidi 
upon  whrtlier  the  Coiicla%'e  nit^t  ipeedil^,  or  whether  the  life 
m  L<*(>  Xlll  be  still  further  prolonged.  The  Pope,  who  lix 
dtnuihs  af^  recovered  from  a  severe  illness,  may  perhips  Gnd 
stirnKih  nut  only  tu  greet  bis  ninetieth  birthday,  which  faili 
In    March,  hut  even    u>  survivr    tbis  centary,  to  which  he  ii 

r paring;  a  farewell  address.  When  this  work  is  accomplithed 
will  perbnps  himself  ]ie  down  tu  die.  For  a  lung  time  his 
Holiur»s  has  hecn  more  spirit  than  body.  In  the  ihin,  almost 
transparent  irame  of  Leo  XIII  the  nerves  tremble;  upoD  his 
pale  lace  every  emotion  of  the  soul  is  evident.  His  senses 
still  remain  acute;  his  hearing,  as  those  who  have  seen  hiio 
within  the  last  months  sny,  ii  good;  and  the  c^e,  which  the 
German  painter,  Lenhiich,  depicted  in  so  lileliku  a  maUDCt, 
■bines  yet  with  all  the  old  fire.  Many  an  admirer  of  the  Pope* 
who  knew  him  in  younger  years,  when  he  now  beholds  him, 
can  say  with  the  divine  \»*et: — 

■  ConoBCO  i  segiii  dell'  anttca  fiamma.' 

The  Pope's  ineilical  attendant,  Dr.  Lapponi,  itrophcsicd  id 
the  *  Roman  Review,'  ^Vor  Urbii,'  written  in  Latin,  that  the 
Pope  will  lire  a  hundred  years.  ''^^'  ^^*^  w"  father  to 
that  thought,'  may  very  well  be  said  of  Dr.  Lapponi. 

The  melancholy  triumph  that  Pope  Urban  VIII  enjoyed 
when  he  saw  all  the  cardinals  who  bad  elected  him  tlepnrt  one 
after  the  other,  and  which  led  him  to  cry, '  Non  vos  me  elegistii, 
ted  ego  vos,'  is  nearly  attained  by  Le«  Xlll.  Of  all  lh« 
cardinals  who  assembled  with  him  at  the  Conclave  of  1878, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  only  four  survive,  and  their  ages 
vary  from  sixty-six  to  ninety-one.  It  is  jM>ssible  that  the  Pop*, 
who  has  closed  the  cjes  of  so  many  cardinals  younger  ihao  him- 
self, may  alto  see  the  deaths  of  the  last  witnesses  of  his  elevation 
to  the  papal  throne.  During  the  pontificate  of  Leo  Xlll  one 
hundred  and  thirty  cardinals  bare  been  carried  to  the  gran. 
Perhaps  some  of  his  'successors*  will  yet  die  before  tbetr 
'  predecessor.' 
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jAST.   XI!.— 1.  Parliamentary  and  other  Payers  relativff  to  the 
Conference  at  the  Hai/tUy  1899. 
I.  /«  fVar  note  Impossihlef     By  I.  S.  Blnch.     TraDsUtcil  from 
the  Russiaa.     London  :  Grant  Ricbardi,  lti99. 

WHEN  the  Conference  at  the  Hague  was  breaking  up,  one 
of  the  djplumatists  presuiit,  the  rcprcscntaltre  of  a 
Nurthcrn  Court,  remarked  to  bU  coUc&gues  that  the  work  of 
two  month*  hwl  in  realilj  aunfunled  to  nothing.  In  making 
Ibis  observation  he  did  not  inieod  lo  L-xprcss  astonishment  at 
the  result,  for  all  persons  acquaint<>d  with  the  political  position 
IB  Eunj|>e  knew  from  the  coiuaiencement  that  the  Conference 
nost  lead  to  nothing.  The  majority  of  the  governments 
tthicb  took  part  in  it  were  dominated  by  a  desire  to  paralyse 
Getmanj  by  some  scheme  of  disarmament  which  would 
disorganise  ocr  army,  and  to  injure  Rngland  by  weakening 
h«  commanding  p<isition  on  the  ocean.  Neither  of  these  objects 
tus  been  attained.  The  German  delegates  met  the  insidioas 
altack  on  their  country  with  exceptional  power  and  dexterity, 
while  Lord  Pauncefote  and  his  English  colleagues  defended 
Ui«  intereals  of  this  nation  with  courte-sy  and  Brmncss.  The 
erode  proposal  for  the  reduction  of  armaments,  to  consider 
vhich  the  Conference  was  oslensihly  called  together,  was  at  last 
Qoictiy  put  aside,  and  the  delegates  in  their'  Final  Act '  confined 
taetnielves  to  the  statement  tbat  a  limitation  of  the  military 
*jfc*ige8  at  present  weighing  ujion  the  world  is  desirable.^ 

The  plan  for  esuhlisbiog  a  Court  of  Arbitration,  which  waa 
•*g»rded  as  a  practical  scheme  by  some  persons  more  enthusiastic 
*han  judicious  or  well  inf()rmcd,  was  rendered  worthle*"  by  the 
•nendment  proposed  by  Germany,  that  reference  to  it  thouio  j 
"t  be  obligatory.     The  acceptance  of  this  amendment  was  aa' 
'*»olatc  certainty,  for  it  is  clear  that  independent  States  cao 
*ver,  consistently  with   their  sovereign  character,  ack  now  ledger 
^J   international  control  other  than  moral,  nor   any    tribunali 
bich  would  curtail  their  sovereign  rights  against   tUeir   *»»•> 
■•^he  tribunal  established  is  therefore  reduced   to  what  any  two 
'^*^«ntrie«  might  have  set  up  at  any  moment,  as  well  without  ai 
^*tU  the  aid  of  the  Conference  at  the  Hague. 

VVhen,  in  the  month  of  August  1898.  the  announcement  was 
'^aa*  that  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  Nicholas  H  was  about 
*«  invite  the  various  I'owers  of  the  world  to  conaidei  the 
?**«^»tion  of  disarmament,  everyone  was  taken  by  surpriae 
"^f«re  noticing  the  circumstances  that  I.d  thi.  young  "'""*"=' 
*?  *»^ake  such  a  proposal,  it  may  be  of  some  intereat  « /^f""^* 
^i»     personality.     Nicholas   li   was  bom   in     ltt6»    and  l>ecao 
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]:mperor  of  All  the  Ruisib*  in   1694.     His  cdur*uon  wu  M      1 
rnlculnli>d    to  foTin  a  broail-niinded   an<l    masculine  cbaracln. 
Wlaen,  ss  bcir-«pnarcnt  lo  tbe  Uustian  Crown,  he  visited  lndt>, 
accompanied  b)'  Wince  Ucbtuwski,  who  U  now  the  prindpil     j 
adviser  of  Russian  pnliry  in  Asiatic  matters,  and  is  remKrktble    ' 
for  bis  liostilitv  to  EnglRnd,  Nicholas  II  struck  mosl  nf  tlime 
who  came  in  contact  with  bitn  as  being  a  somewhat  cbiUlith, 
dreamj,  and  rflfrmtnatr  )nutli.      He  was  unwillingr  to  ride  go 
horseback,  and  showed  himsell'  indifferent  to  the  sports  wbich 
Diualiy  attract  joung   men.     A   tendency  to   retire  more  uA 
more  from  general  societ}-,  and  in  lead  the  secluded  life  of  a 
private  indiv^idnal,  has  been  tteadiK  growing  upon  him  siiwf 
he  ascended    »he  throne.     This  has  developed  very  rapidly  o( 
late,  and  those  who  are  mmt  ne.trlj'  in  contact  with  bim  barr 
been  painfully  struck  with  his  extraordinary  lacitumily.    Olbff 
characteristics    also,    which    have    been    for    tome    genenilioai 
hereditary  in  his  family,  seem  lo  point  lo  his  belongiog  lo  itisl 
aide  of  it  of  which  Alexander  1  and  the  Emperor  Paol  wm 
striking  representatives.      A  strange  mixture  of  mysticiim  aad 
cunning,  of  magnanimous  lentimenis  and  of  t^  rannical  inlendoai^ 
was    apparent    in    both    these    sovereigns.      A    close    alody  of 
Alexander  I  may  help  us  lo  understand  Nicholas  II. 

Alexander   was  a  strange  compound  of  contradictions.     !t 
cannot     be    said    that    he    was    an    accomplice    nf   I  hose    vbi> 
muidried   his  Ailher,  but  there   is  no  doubt   that  he  was  awtre 
of  the  conspiracy  to  dclbione  Paul,  and  he  must  have  kn"»o 
that  drlhrnnement  would  almost  certainly  lead  tn  flssassinRtiaiL 
When  the  crime  was  .commilird,  be  expressed  his  horror,  bui 
took  no  steps  to  punish  the  criminals.     On  the  contrary,  vomt 
of  them  became  his  intimate  friends,  and  Rennigsen,  who  wu 
one  of  the  most  deeply  implicated,  nas  placed  in  commaod  of 
the  Russian  army.     Alexander  I  nas  very  easily  depressed  awl 
was  wanting  in  resolution,   and  Nnjwleon,   who   knew    bis  di*- 
racter  well,  was  convinced  that  be  would  yield  to  the  presioiv 
of  the  peace  party  after  ihe  capture  of  Moscow.     Nnr  would  be 
have  coDtinufd  bis  resistance  had  it  not  been  that  in  the  autttffla 
of  1811  be  had    already  begun  to  fall  under  the  inAuences  <^ 
mysticism,  which  upset  all  the  calculations  of  Napoleon.     Tbf 
contradictions  id  the  character  ol  Alexander  are  periiBps  best 
cicmpU6ed  by  his  Ireatment  of  AraklscliCjew.       Aleinmler,  ibe 
disciple  of  La  Harpe  and  the  friend  of  Madame  de  Krudenrr, 
delighted    (o    be    considered    a    philanthropist,    and    prolesscd 
advanced  liberal  doctrines.      N'eveilheless  Araktscbdjew  was  onr 
of  bis   most  confidential   advis<>rs.     This  Araktscbejtw    was  a 
man  who  bad  been  the  most  brutal  instrument  of  the  detptilifoi 
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of  Paul.  Botli  u  m  colonel  uid  u  a  g«ner»l  b«  wu  the  terror  of 
hu  lubordiutes,  wbile  ia  his  reUtioos  witb  Uie  peasants  oa  bU 
eitatc  at  GroDziDo  he  adopteti  the  same  meLbudi  tbal  he  bad 
fxmd  in  tb«  armt,  ami  openlv  fli^tj^d  some  of  his  serraoti  to 
dc&tb.  But  all  bis  brutalities  were  passed  over  b;  the  philaa* 
thmptc  Alexander,  though  thrv  rzcited  the  disf^ast  of  his 
succrssor,  Nicholas  I — bj  do  means  a  rerj  soft-hearted  maa — 
and  CTeDlBalW  led  lo  his  dismissal. 

The  eonuadictioDS  obserrable  in  the  rharacter  of  Alexander 
are  to  be  seeo  again  in  the  prcwDl  Etn])eror.  Like  bis  pre- 
dacemr,  he  appears  as  tbe  cbampiun  ol'  aulTvrin^  humaDtij, 
bnt,  as  Alexander  trusted  ibe  sarage  Araktschejear,  so  Nirhnlas 
maiiitains  PobredoDostsew  as  Procurator-General  of  the  Holj 
S^iwd — a  persecutor  who  fur  cold-blouded  cruelty,  faoaticism, 
and  craft  mar  be  compared  witb  the  most  tioister  fig:ures  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition,  la  April  1)^07,  Alezaniler  I  made  a 
solemn  promise  lliat  be  nerer  would  desert  Prussia  if  she 
continued  to  resist  Nap^'leoo:  in  the  following  July  he  threw 
her  oTer  completely  at  Tilsit.  Nicholas  II,  at  the  very  moment 
when  be  asked  Europe  to  disarm,  was  iocreaiing  his  military 
forces  lo  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  Power.  He  makes 
great  professions  o[  a  desire  to  benefit  mankind,  while  treading 
under  fool  tbr  ancient  privileges  of  Finlnnd,  in  order  that  the 
cuQtiogeut  bitberlo  furni»bcd  by  the  Grand  Duchy  to  the  Kuasiaa 
mimj  may  be  increased  fourfold. 

Such  contrasts  are  calculated  to  raise  suspicions  about 
Russian  policy,  which  the  character  vf  many  Russian  officials 
is  not  likely  to  allay.  This  appears,  indeed,  to  have  affected 
the  Tsar,  whose  natural  cinicism  has  increased  with  growing 
knuwU-dge  of  men  and  affairs,  lie  lias  b«!Come  better  ac<|uaiuted 
than  most  people  suppose  with  the  corruption  that  is  rife  in 
bigb  official  circles  in  ibe  Russian  Empire.  At  the  time  of  bis 
visit  to  Paris  be  iibserved  to  a  leading  European  statesman  that 
it  would  be  interesting  lo  know  how  much  a  certain  Russian 
official  strongly  in  favour  of  the  French  allinnce  made  out  of  bis 
efforts  lo  bring  it  into  existence.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the 
Tsar  may  be  aware  of  a  circumstauce  known  to  very  few  people 
— that  a  man  of  high  position  in  Russia  forged  some  letters  in 
coDOeiion  with  the  Dreyfus  case,  which  were  sold  to  a  French 
statesman  of  a  very  difTerent  calibre  from  Qaesnay  de  Beaure- 
paire  for  21i,000  francs.  These  letters  arc  still  unpublished  ; 
perhaps  they  are  now  destroyed.  The  forger,  afraid  of  dis- 
covery, cut  hi*  throat.  If  the  Emperor  Nicholas  knows  this 
story,  and  in  addition  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
death  of  Annenkow,  a  man  well   known   for  his  work   in  regu- 
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Uting  the  bed  of  the  Volga — if  he  ts  aware  of  the  desire  of  \ui 
Chancellor  Count  Muraview  that  Captaia  Dreyfus  ihoald  oot 
be  acquitted  at  Rennes — if  he  is  informed  of  the  real  naami 
which  led  to  the  recall  of  Frederick*,  the  Russian  militu} 
attac/iS,  from  Paris — t]iis  knowledge  will  not  tend  to  dtmioiili 
the  contempt  he  must  feel  for  the  high  oHiciaU  of  his  Kmpin, 
and  cannot  but  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  a  weak  mil 
accretive  character. 

Having  made  these  observations  oa  (he  personality  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  we  can  now  proceed  to  notice  the  circta* 
stances  which  led  to  the  cunvocatiuo  of  the  Conference  it  Uh 
Hague.  Oh  ibc  13lh  of  January,  1808,  the  Russian  budget  *m 
published,  together  with  estimates  uf  the  cxjieuditurc  for  tbe 
coming  )-ear,  showing  an  increase  of  66,326,:'{5l  roubles  for  the 
jcar  1899,  The  whole  of  this  increase,  with  some  thirty  milliooi 
more,  was  to  be  expended  in  shipbuilding  alone.  On  thatsaae 
January  13lh  the  Minister  of  War,  Wannowsky,  retired.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Kurnpaiktn,  a  resolute  and  energetic  man,  wild 
had  been  Governor  n(  Transraspia.  At  the  end  of  April  1S9^ 
Prince  Uchtowski  published  in  the  '  Preusaische  Jabrhiicbrr* 
bis  propnaat  for  an  attack  on  England  by  the  combined  Airces 
of  Germany,  France,  and  Russia,  which  excited  consideraUc 
attention  amongst  all  thinkiug  people  on  (be  Continent,  ni 
which  was  noticed  in  the  *  Quarterly  Rrricw '  of  last  October. 
Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  Prince  Ucbtowski's  article, 
Kuropatkin,  the  Minister  of  War,  obtained  (in  June  L 81)8)  tht 
Emperor's  consent  for  the  re-urganjsatiun  of  tlic  Russian  aniUoiy. 
This  scheme  provided  for  the  creation  of  as  many  resem 
artillery  brigades  as  European  Russia  and  the  Caucastu  together 
have  rcserrc  infantry  dirisions.  The  divisions  of  the  6rst  rani 
were  to  get  seventeen  brigades  of  six  batteries  and  one  brigsd* 
of  four  batteries;  (he  divisions  of  the  second  rank  one  bii^aJt 
of  six  batteries  and  twelve  brigades  of  four  batteries  ;  to  whidi 
must  be  added  four  mounted  batteries  for  two  Caucasian  diri- 
sions of  the  second  rank.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  pi 
inrolved  large  additional  ex|M*n(Ulure. 

Hardly  had  the  tinperor  given  his  consent  when  the  Mioislv 
of  Finance  made  his  appearance,  and  pointed  out  that  the  but 
financial  conilitlon  of  the  country,  complicated  by  tlie  dislns 
of  the  agricultural  population,  rendered  it  ini|K)ssible  for  him  ta 
provide  for  these  ever-increasing  armaments.  The  Tsar  thea 
remembered  some  Consular  reiwrts  and  a  book  by  M.  Block 
on  military  expenditure.  It  snemeil  an  opjuirtunc  mrmeot  U 
formulate  the  idea  expressed  in  the  circular  which  the  Ruitixa 
Chancellor    handed    to    the    representatives    of  the    Powers  si 
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P^tertbarg  in  August  1898,  and  which  propoted  a  general 
lisarmameot.  The  statesmen  <>1'  St.  Petersburg  cafrt-rU-  ailopted 
le  suggestion.  Russia  Imil  MTtainlv  nothing  to  lose  bj  it,  and 
t\iey  calculated  that  the  mere  proposal  of  disarmament  wouhl 
^embarrass  foreign  Governmenis.  In  particular,  they  experted 
Blbat  it  might  make  it  difficult  for  the  English  (Government  to 
obtain  from  the  Huui«  uf  Cuintnuns  the  votes  necessary'  for  the 
maintenance  and  incmasr  of  itii-  navy.  Thev  had  great  hopes 
of  the  effect  of  the  circular  in  deluding  the  nrilish  public,  :im) 

K'  I  this  tbe^-  were  not  altogether  disappointed.  The)-  even 
oped  to  embarrass  the  German  Government  tn  its  military 
Itimates.  In  any  event,  it  was  plainly  the  interest  of  Russia 
to  get  breathing  time,  in  onler  tn  escape  her  financial  difbculties 
and  tn  restore  her  credit.  When  this  was  done  she  could,  mure 
easily  than  any  other  Power,  resume  her  armaments. 

Considering  all  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  proposal  for 
Peace  Conference^  made  by  Count  Muraview  at   the  end  of 
Logast  1898,  was  received  with  general  suspicion.     Down  ti> 
le  close  of  the  year  only  two  Powers  had  agreed  to  take  part 
In   it.     These  were  Kngland  and  Ilaly,     The  letter  did  so  with 
insiderablc  hesitation  and  not  without  allusion  to  the  improba- 
lility  that  anything  satisfactory  would  be  accomplished.  England 
in  a  dt0erent  position   from  all  the  other  Powers,  and  the 
ibsence  of  universal  and  obligatory    military  service,  ingether 
ritb  ber  insular  position,  enabled  her  with  comparatively  slight 
isk  to  enter  into  a  Conference  having  fur  its  apparent  object  a 
luctinn  of  armaments.      With  regard  to  the  navy,  which  is 
ler   principal   arm,  it  would  1h>  possible  for  Kngland  to  arrange 
rith  foreign  Powers  as  regards  the  construction  of  new  ships, 
>roTideil  they  were  sincere  in  their  acceptance  of  the  balance  of 
ksval  power  as  it  now  stands.      On   the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
limply  impossible  for  a  country  like  Germany  to  make  any  con- 
'siderable  alterations  in  h^r  milit.try  system  without  disorganising 
tbe  social,  intellectual,  and  industrial  life  of  her  Empire.     The 
[same  remark  applies  to  Austria  and  to  France,  and,  indeed,  ti>  all 
[countries  where  a  S3<stem  of  universal  compulsory  service  exists. 
It  is  obvious   that,  when    the  whole  male   population,  without 
[exception,  have  to  be  trained  to  the  use  of  arms  nn<l  to  serve  a 
[certain  number  of  years  with  the  colours,  nil  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  the  systems  of  education  and  technical  instruction, 
■  the  work  of  administration,  and  the  relations  of  business,  must 
Ibe  influenced  by  it.     In  Germany  universal  service  is  the  cuincr- 
tone  on  which  the  whole  edifice  of  the  Empire  rests,  and  any 
jumpering  with  it  might  produce  confusion  and  disaster.      It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  in  Germany  the  Tsar's  proposal  sboulil 
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b«ve  been  rcccircd  froni  ihe  cotnmciictMnpnt  with  coldnru&nd 
suspicion,  lo  Fnuic«  it  was  even  Ivss  popular.  Wbpa  fini 
publishetl  ibrrc,  it  wbs  met  Vty  a  lar^e  majoritj  of  Frrncii- 
inen  almoit  wilb  intli)cnation,  and  it  was  crcn  surmised  ibst 
Russia  was  tning'  to  get  rid  of  bcr  ubUgations  to  ber  aew  tilW, 
who  was  to  be  led  into  anuthiT  ndemn  adaption  of  the  Tr^t* 
uf  Frankforr,  and  the  final  and  hopeless  renunciation  of  Alui»- 
Lorraine.  It  was  difiicult,  however,  for  Gerinanv  and  Frtaw. 
afler  the  adhesion  of  fCn^land  and  Italy  to  the  principle  ol  Uir 
Conference,  to  stand  aloof.  They  joined,  and,  a«  a  tnalter  *)( 
coarse,  the  smallpr  Powers  fdllnwed  suit. 

The  circumstanre  that  the  Conference  was  to  be  held  at  ikr 
Hague  recalled  to  many  the  efforts  that  hare  been  madii  in 
past  times  to  mitigate  the  evils,  or  to  minimise  the  risk,  oi  war. 
by  eBtablishing  some  system  of  inleroation&l  t-onlrtd.  Tlw 
greatest  of  these  attempts  was  made  in  Holland.  It  «ai  i 
Dutchman,  Hugo  Grolius,  who  gave  to  the  world  the  6rst  dor 
outline  of  a  scheme  of  international  jurisprudence.  Since  tbr 
appearance  of  his  famons  work,  the  subject  has  en^^aged  thr 
ihoughts  of  many  great  minds,  atnonj;st  whom  Holland  is  ex«>p- 
tionally  well  represented.  But.  notwithstanding  the  pm^rm 
which  jurisprudrnre  lias  made  in  other  directions,  it  cannot  bt 
said  that  any  sound  basis  of  intern»lion.-il  law  has,  to  far,  bcM 
discovered.  Since  the  time  of  Grotius,  a  body  of  agreemnli 
has  grown  up,  accepte<l  by  the  conscience  or  self-interest,  ind 
sanctione<l  by  the  laws,  of  the  more  civilised  nations.  Bat 
these,  so  far  as  they  concern  war,  amount  to  nothing  mort 
than  a  sort  of  coile  of  duelling :  they  have  no  resemblance  in 
the  laws  and  regulations  which  in  civilised  states  ubTiab 
the  appeal  to  force.  Fur  the  rest,  the  usages  generallf 
practised  in  international  relations,  and  the  principle, 
humanitarian  and  other,  appcal»l  lo  as  the  basis  of  lbes> 
usaftes,are  merely  the  eipression  of  enlightene<l  public  opinion, 
tending  towards  an  ideal  which  ctiangei  from  age  to  a^  ss 
mankind  gains  a  dearer  and  higher  conception  of  morality, 
in  all  this  there  is  Utile  tu  diminish  the  risk  of  war. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  Conference  at  the  Hague  has  donr 
anything  appreciable  in  this  direction.  Professor  Mommm 
described  it  as  '  a  misprint  in  Universal  History'  (' eia  Drocis 
fehler  in  der  W'eltgesc-hicbte  '),  and  rightly  so,  for  ihinga  remaia 
much  as  they  were  before  it  assembled.  France,  Gennany, 
Russia,  Italy,  Austria  maintain  their  armies  in  their  w 
strength,  and  hare  even  added  to  them  this  year.  RbhU 
possesses  the  largest  army  in  the  world.  The  great  poUir 
works  she  is  constructing  h.\Te  all  been  undertaken  with  an  rj* 
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to  mitilftry  exigencies  ;  the  is  rnpictty  completing  an  KinbarAte 
milway  lyatem  in  Atit  nnd  in  I'lurope.  The  plan  for  the 
ooattructioQ  of  a  canal  to  join  the  Daltic  with  the  Black  Ses, 
which  will  largplj-  inrrense  the  value  of  her  navy,  was  approvcil 
bj  tbe  T»at  Injt  March.  The  railway  from  the  Caapiaa 
tfaroagb  Samarkand  wilt  reach  Tashkead  this  year,  and  a 
branch  will  be  constructe<l  next  year,  which,  for  military 
puriwse*,  will  torn  the  Pamir  ilighUnds  from  the  Kajt ;  while 
the  caDal  from  the  Caapinn  towards  Herat  will  soon  be  within 
m  »hort  (listanoe  of  (ho  capital  of  North- ^Vestern  Afghanistan. 
Tbe  strength  of  the  Russian  infantry,  which  is  the  most  import- 
ant arm  in  her  service,  is,  accurding  lo  the  German  General 
Bogualawski,  978  field  battalions,  123  n^scrrc  battalions,  and 
75  independent  companies,  with  21  fortress  battalions,  and  17 
inileprndent  rntnpanies.  Germany  has  dii  infantry  battalions; 
Auttria  472  battalions  of  tbe  line  and  176  Lanilwehr  battalion 
cadres.  France  and  Italy  are  similarly  armed  ;  and  Kngland 
is  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  establish  her  already  undisputed 
supremacy  at  sea. 

That  such  a  sute  of  things  is  most  serinus  nn  thoughtful 
person  can  deny.  It  is  true  ihwt  the  existence  of  these  armami-nts 
tends  in  one  way  to  preserve  peace.  A  wholesome  fear  of  the 
German  army  doubtless  helps  to  keep  *revanclu*  in  the  back- 
ground; while  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that,  when,  in  the 
fttituinn  of  last  year,  the  Fashoda  affair  brought  England  and 
France  within  sight  of  war,  it  was  only  the  overwhelming 
superiority  of  oar  navy  that  prevented  a  disastrous  conflict  from 
taking  place.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gigantic  armaments  of 
the  present  day  make  war,  if  it  docs  break  out,  more  terriblft 
than  ever;  and  the  political  condition  of  Europe  points  onljr 
too  clearly  to  the  insecurity  of  peace.  '     " 

In  France,  the  prevailing  confusion  and  unrest  may  at  any 
moment  lead  those  who  for  the  time  control  the  destinies  of 
the  nation  to  seek  in  aggressive  activity  abro.ul  a  refuge 
Crom  trouble  at  home.  Italy  is  rent  by  internal  schisms,  and 
threatened  by  social  and  economical  disasters,  which  might 
yet  again  open  a  way  for  foreign  rivalry  in  the  peninsula, 
and  revive  the  conflicts  af  forty  and  fifty  years  ago.  The 
political  divisions  of  Austria-Hungary  are  so  violent  as  to 
give  some  ground  for  the  fear,  so  often  expressed  of  late, 
that  the  herald  who  proclaims  the  demise  of  the  Crown  will 
announce  at  the  same  time  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire.  If, 
as  wo  venture  to  think,  this  is  a  somewhat  exaggerated  view,  no 
one  can  deny  that  the  outlook  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  is  dark 
in  the  extreme ;  and  that,  should  serious  internal  trouble  break 
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out  when  the  present  reign  comes  to  an  pnd,  the  jealouia 
and  rival  intcrfsls  i>i  Uussia,  Gertnanv,  and  ll$Ay  d»5  lad  to 
general  complication.  In  Soutb-Kostcrn  Kumpe,  cWnicnIlt 
tiitlurbcd,  there  arc  unuiislskabic  signs  of  storm.  MaceiioDi*, 
Servia,  and  Bulgaria  are  tvurning  witti  political  diicuntcM. 
The  present  state  of  tbc  dccrepid  Otiuman  t£mpire,  wiili  iti 
fanatic  and  warlike  population,  and  its  rich  provinces  whicb 
excite  the  cupidity  of  various  Powers,  is  anotLer  and  cerlaislf 
not  tbe  least  danger  to  the  penctT  of  tUi*  world. 

Perhaps,  in  tbc  long  run,  ibc  best  hope  for  peace  will  Uf  is 
the  development  of  an  enligbteneil  public  opininn  in  regard  b 
international  relations.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  growth  of 
public  interest  in  foreign  affairs,  and  the  constantiv  incmiiaf 
pressure  which  in  piirliamentary  cnuntries  tt  can  bring  to  beir 
on  governments,  are  elements  by  no  means  devoid  of  dui|!iT. 
Democratic  states  are,  on  the  one  hand,  exposed  to  tbe  risks  whitt 
•rise  from  want  of  knowledge  and  foresight;  on  the  other,  tbei 
are  liable  to  be  carried  away  b^-  sudden  and  uncontrollable  fpiii 
of  pauion.  The  instabilitj  and  wa^  wardness  of  a  foreign  poticj 
which  depends,  more  or  lew,  on  the  predominance  of  a  pvtj,  ii 
in  itself  dangerous,  not  only  to  the  nation  which  Bufl*ers  from  il, 
but  to  the  world  at  large;  for  nothing  leads  to  an  impatie\'i\t 
drifting  and  uncertaintj,  and  the  only  exit  from  an  impam 
if  generallv  war.  Instances  oi  these  risks  and  their  crow- 
qucnces  will  occur  to  all  who  know  anything  of  the  histiifj  if 
this  century.  Rut  in  spile  of  these  difficulties  and  danger 
inseparable  from  popular  government,  it  is  jastifiable  to  beltew 
that  the  force  of  public  opinion,  on  the  whole,  makes  even  na» 
and  wilt  make  more  and  more  in  favour  ot  peace.  Id  tbrst 
days  of  universal  military  service,  the  mass  of  tbe  people,  ai 
least  on  the  Continent,  is  intimately  and  directly  affected  b; 
the  outbreak  of  war  ;  while  the  whole  community  of  commenii 
and  industrial  men,  employers  and  employed,  suffers  by  i 
war,  unless  commercial  interests  are  at  stake,  and  even  Is 
such  cases  undergoes  a  certain  present  loss  for  a  future  ani 
often  problematic  gain.  Tbe  restrii^ions  of  the  evils  of  nt| 
attempted  by  Genera  Conventions  and  the  like,  are  after  al 
but  ujght;  and  tbe  damage  done  by  warlike  opermitou, 
while  less  intense  in  the  immediate  neighhourboud  of  aruuM 
than  it  was  in  past  times,  is  more  widely  spread,  and  affecti 
the  whole  of  a  modern  nation,  whether  invading  or  iovaiW, 
far  more  uniformly  than  of  old.  All  these  consideratiMti 
inevitably  make  lor  peace,  and  will  become  more  cogeoi 
with  the  spread  of  education  and  knowledge  and  tbe  muttipli 
cation   of   the   tics  which    link   all   parts  of    a   nation    togvtbcr. 
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Nnr  need  we  despair,  when  we  nute  the  reautts  which  a  united 
csprfssiun  of  foreign  opinion  has  pro(Iu<T(l  in  llie  Drevfu*  ca.»e, 
that  the  general  feeling  uf  civilised  peoples  will  hare  iu  eflect 
«veii  on  bellicuse  states,  and  will  tenil  la  an  increnstng  degree 
to  hinder  the  outbreak  nt  least  of  unjust  or  avoidable  wars. 

But  a  surer  and  mure  iiuuiodiateljr  cfrcciivc  metbtxl  of  securing 
prsoe  would  he  the  gradual  formation  of  an  alliance,  at^tual  or 
Understood,  between  those  countries  which  have  the  greatest 
interest  in  preventing  the  outbreak  of  Kuro|M-'an  war.  Oi  all 
CTuntioental  Powers,  the  one  that  has  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  peace  is  the  German  Empire,  iio  cuuntrjr  has 
crfwnged  so  much  during  the  last  genoralinn  :  it  hivs  bec<»mc  a 
commercial  and  colonial  power.  But  the  jtrcat  and  increasing 
commerce  of  Uennan;  is  without  suthcicnt  protection;  the 
Oerman  nav^  is  not  a  mntrh  for  the  Frenrh  nione,  still  less  for 
the  cuiubined  navies  of  Prance  and  Russia,  lo  the  event  of 
war,  it  is  possible  that  on  land  Oerman^  would  be  victorious 
over  both  these  two  nations  combined,  hut  her  sea-borne 
-commerce  would  be  ruined,  and  her  struggling  colonies  would 
he  at  the  mercjofthe  enemy. 

The  Kaiser  understands  tliis  as  well  as  anyone^  hence  his 
endeavours  to  create  a  powerful  German  nav^.  A  navjr,  how* 
ever,  cannot  be  conslrcictcd  in  a  day,  and,  putting  England 
-altogether  aside,  the  next  century  must  be  well  advanced 
before  Germany  can  hope  u>  liecnme  a  naval  Power  able  in 
bold  its  own  Mgaiust  a  comhination  nf  other  Powers,  The  rosi 
of  a  first-rate  fleet  of  battleships  is  now  so  enormous  that  even  if 
Germnny  were  to  neglect  her  army — which  it  would  he  simple 
insanity  to  do — she  cannot  at  present  construct  ship*  of  war  in 
anything  like  the  numbers  which  her  maritime  interests  rei|uiro 
/or  their  efficient  protection.  Looking  therefore  at  the  political 
•ituiition,  from  the  point  of  view  ol  common  sense,  it  seeuis 
thai  Germany  has  a  strong  interest  in  esublishing  a  gmnl 
understanding  with  Great  Britain,  llismarck  certainly  thought 
to,  and  m<)rc  than  once  expressed  bis  opinion  to  that  elTect. 
On  one  «>rcasion  he  said,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  that  «  war 
tretween  Kngland  and  Germany  was  impossible  unless  the  two 
nations  hapjwned  to  be  simullaneuuBly  governed  by  lunatira. 
But  the  England  of  his  day  was  largely  under  the  influenc^e  of 
a  school  of  politicians  most  of  whom  were  deplorably  ignorant 
-of  foreign  politics,  and  who  never  grasjied  the  etiects  brought 
about  in  Europe  by  the  events  of  18^1)  and  147U.  This  school, 
of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  must  conspicuous  representative, 
lived,  BO  for  as  Europe  was  concerned,  in  the  past,  and  rcganled 
niDCe  as  the  dominating  Pnwer  of  the  Continent.  At  the 
Vol.  190.— A(».  380.  t  N 
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same  tiizie,  wliilc  turning  a  cold  shoulder  to  oar  Colooul 
connexions,  they  adopted  a  policy  of  complete  abiteiitiaii  (pm 
Eurnpeaa  affairs.  From  ibrse  views  and  aims  the  couout  hat 
been  for  some  time  steadily  turning  away.  The  change  bu  Ihw 
cause<]  by  a  resolution  of  forces  beyond  ibe  control  uf  parlisw 
and  politicians,  and  it  mast  result  in  profoundly  alteiio^  df 
value  of  Englanil  as  an  international  fnrtor.  The  Kaiwr  hu 
been  one  of  the  6rst  to  perceive  this,  nnd  it  cannot  be  t9> 
vridely  known  that  it  was  be  who  took  the  first  step  to  brtnj 
about  a  better  understanding  between  England  and  Gcnnaoj. 
His  efforts  to  create  good  feeling  betweeu  the  two  ciiuntiiHW 
the  more  to  his  credit,  seeing  that,  in  consetjuencc  of  undevelopd 
piililical  sense  in  Germany,  ibey  were  not  popular,  and  tftot 
this  cQouient  they  are  still  looked  uu  with  suspicion.  JU 
improvement,  hofrerer,  is  now  apparent,  and  a  slate  of  mitid  in 
Germany  friendly  to  aa  English  alliance  is  likely  to  jn* 
under  the  subtle  influence  of  commercial  interests. 

Commerce  between  England  and  Germany  has  lar^ 
increased  of  late  years,  and  is  steadily  groniag,  wbilr  :b« 
increase  of  German  trade  with  the  colonies  and  dependencies 4 
Great  Britain,  and  particularly  with  India,  is  more  remaikiUi 
still,  tn  the  'Deutsche  Uundschau  '  for  June  1899,  Herr  m 
Brtindt  published  a  striking  paper  on  our  Indian  Etnpi)^ 
which  made  a  deservedly  considerable  impression  ou  orrtBi 
persons  in  high  places.  He  pninteil  out  that  in  the  tnf 
18l»l-2,  when  the  trnde  of  India  amounteil  to  Rs.  1,445.(KK),(U; 
the  German  interest  in  it  was  represented  by  Rs.  o2,5(>U/il>); 
but  that  in  the  year  1895-6,  when  tbc  whole  trade  of  Ia£i 
was  Rs.  1,5!»0,000,000,  the  German  interest  had  grawn  b 
Rs.  104,(I(K),0(>0.  That  is  to  say  that,  while  during  lour  ttW 
the  whole  trade  of  India  had  increased  by  only  aboet  seven  |tf 
rent.,  the  German  trade  bad  increased  by  one  hundred  per  txoL 
Whether  this  state  of  things  is  altogether  satisfactory  to  BiiuA 
merchants  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  thai  it  renden  t 
continued  good  understanding  with  Great  Britain  very  desin&lr 
for  Germany.  It  i«  plain,  too,  that  confusion  and  troabU  is 
India  would  be  a  serious  injury  to  German  trade;  and  wlutii 
true  of  India  is  true  of  all  places  where  England  has  panr. 
Our  doors  are  open  to  all  traders.  Germany  is  the  a<i* 
energetic,  scientific,  and  solid  of  Continental  nations,  tsi 
the  will  benefit,  more  than  any  other  foreign  State,  in  m 
increasing  measure,  by  the  policy  which  England  porsoes  is 
her  commercial  relations  with  her  dejH'ndmcies,  and  ia  toA 
countries  as  Egypt,  where  she  czerciu's  paramount  &nutf> 
oontrol.      How    important    open    markets    are    bee 
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Germanj  maj  be  rrntised  also  fram  tbe  figarei  published  to 
tbe  'Times'  of  Septembfr  28lh,  1899,  wbich  »bow  how 
rapiclljr  tbe  transformaiinn  of  that  couDlrjr  it  going  od. 
Between  1882  and  189&  tbe  total  pnpulnrion  of  Germany 
incrvued  from  45,222,000  to  51,770,000:  but  while  this  was 
taking  place,  the  total  number  of  penons  engagt-d  io  agricultural 
puriuits  fell  from  l'J,225,0(K>  to  18,501,000.  On  the  other 
band,  ibe  number  of  [wrsons  etnploired  in  busineu  dependent 
directly  or  indirectly  on  tbe  existence  of  markets  beyond  the 
sea  increased  from  sixteen  to  twenty  millions.  It  \%,  therefore, 
out  surprising  that,  in  spite  of  tbe  renomous  writing  to  be 
foond  in  a  coriaia  section  of  tbe  German  press,  tbe  conrictinn 
ibat  British  power  beyond  the  sea  is  favourable  to  German 
commenro  is  making  steady  way  ihrimgbnut  the  Bmpir^. 
Prince  Hohcnlobe,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Kmptre,  might  do 
mach  to  strengthen  this  conviction,  if  be  would  only  guide 
aright  tbe  pent  of  those  whom  he  himself  has  styled  his  *  Press 
Hussars.'  11^  is  not,  however,  likely  to  take  any  active  steps 
in  this  direction,  being  hampered  by  the  lassitude  or  the 
stifTness  of  age,  and  by  his  ignorance  of  Kngland,  a  country  of 
which  he  knows  nothing  beyond  what  \\c  has  learnt  from  the 
pages  of  Dickens.  The  growing  feeling,  however,  that  the 
interests  of  Germany  are  not  antagonistic  to  those  of  Great 
Britain  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  a  letter  which  has  appeared 
ID  a  recent  number  of  tbe  '  Ktilnische  Zeitung  '  (quoted  in  tbe 
•  Times'),  from  a  German  living  at  Johannesburg,  in  which  he, 
as  a  commercial  man,  expresses  his  desire  for  the  establishment 
of  British  supremacy  in  ii^outb  Africa. 

Nor  is  the  advantage  of  a  German  alliance  to  England  less 
evident  than  that  nf  an  English  alliance  to  Germany.  Peace 
is  tbe  greatest  inlerest  of  Englan<l,  and  this  not  only  with 
a  view  to  the  direct  advantage  of  trade  and  industry,  but  in 
regard  to  the  great  political  problems  cunnected  with  the 
relation  of  tbe  sell-gorcrning  colonies  of  the  Hriiisb  Rmpire 
to  each  other  and  to  the  mother-country.  These  problems 
vill  bare  to  be  worked  out,  and  that  without  much  help  from 
experience.  An  Kmpire  like  tbe  British,  with  its  different 
races  and  interests,  held  together  not  by  military  force,  but  by 
reason  or  sentiment  or  tradition  or  commerce,  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  all  these,  has  not  appeared  before  on  the  stage  of  human 
history.  In  order  (o  solve  these  problems  satisfactorily,  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  almost  a  necessity.  But  to  secure  this 
peace  is  no  easy  task,  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  threatened 
of  Jate  years  by  the  advances  of  France  and  Russia.  Whether 
it  is  possible   to  come  to  a   (inal   and  peaceful  understanding 
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with   these    Powers    or    not,   wv    will    not    now    diKUU.    B« 
it    mutt    be    evident,    on    the   one    liand,  that  the  commerciil 
and   colonial  rivalry  between  Gcrinan^'   and    ourtelve*  it  iM    I 
comparable  with  the  serinue  divprf^enoes  that  have  anna  tnd 
are,  we  fear,  biiuiKl    to  arise   in   the   future  between  this  oooallj    i 
ami  her  two  chief  rivals  in  Africa  and  the  far  l^ast;  whik,M   ' 
the    other,  it    must    he    equally    clear,   and    will    become  fiiH 
clearer   when     the     Trana-Siberian     and     the     TraDt-Sabtriu 
railways    are    finished,   that  our    fleet    alone — in    cpite   of  iu 
recent  tuccess  in   the  Figyptian    diflicnlty — will   not  in  futoit 
sufGce  to  repel  (he  aggressive  movements  of  two  great  mtliurr 
Powers.      In  this  respect  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  inflaeonal 
Captain  Malian  and   bis  followers  lias  not  tended    to  lull  u  \Vfo 
a  deceptive  security.     It  will  be  impossible  for  this  coaatn  t^ 
protect  her  intfrests  and  to  repel  attacks  upon  her  oootinfatJ 
jxissessions  in  Asia  and  Africa  if  she  relies  exclusively  on  oat 
arm.     She  must  make  up  her  mind  to  create  a  military  foRC 
more  efficient,  more  likely  to  fulfil  the  old  boast  of  being  ablr 
*  til    go   anywhere    and     do    anything,'    than     (hat    whirh    sbt 
possesses  at  present.      But,   whatever  cflforts  we  may   inAe  in 
this  direction,  it  is  evident  (hat  we  cannot  be  timultancotulf 
a  naval  and  a  military  Power  of  the  fint  rank  ;  cooseqatntk 
in   the  event  of  trouble  with  two  great  Continental  State*  )' 
once,  the  aid,  if  only  the  moral   aid,  of  the  greatest  of  militsn 
Powers,  might  become  of  the  first  importance  to  this  coanti.'- 
Nor,  in  such  a    scheme,  should    Italy  be   left  out — Italy,  wnli 
whom  we  arc  linked  by  sentiment   in    the  past,  and  with  wtiikK 
continued   unity  and   stability  oui  Mediterranean  interests  sR 
so  closely  bound  up. 

The  necessity  for  a  complete  change  in  the  foreign  poliei 
which  England  adopted  for  many  years  appears  to  be  incrcfttiiiglt 
felt  throughout  this  country.  It  was  at  one  time  an  arlirl«  ui 
faith  that  our  true  policy  was  to  hold  entirely  alouf  from  Europeu 
complications,  and  to  avoid,  above  all,  everything  in  the  DSttiR 
of  a  pledge.  But  (he  pressure  of  circamitancea  is  now  forcloj! 
serious  politicians,  and  even  the  general  public,  to  qucstluD  tbr 
truth  of  that  political  dogma.  Alen  are  now  asking  thetnsclnt 
whether  this  ^splendid  isuLalion'  can  be  maintained,  and  tWj 
are  coming  to  the  reasonable  conclusion  that  it  cannot.  Ttx 
possessions  of  this  country  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  tbi 
globe  ;  but,  with  this  extension  and  diffusion  of  interests,  ri*^ 
have  multiplied — above  all,  the  risk  of  having  more  than  om 
Power  on  our  hands  at  once,  a  risk  witich  we  have  avoidMl 
during  the  last  generation  more  by  luck  than  skill.  And 
question  inevitably  arises,  not  so  much  whether  in  iacfaii< 
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we  could  aund  aIodC',  aj  whether  it  ii  worth  wbil«  to  iocreaae 
the  temptation  to  attack,  and  the  conseijueat  risk  of  war»  hy 
ostentatiouslv  trampctin^  abrn&tl  our  detertninntton  to  ttnnd 
alone. 

A  cordial  and  IotbI  onderslanding  between  England  and 
Germanr  would  enable  these  nations  to  bid  dfBance  to  nny 
combination  that  could  he  brought  into  the  Beld  against  tbetu. 
The  coaditioQ  of  the  Gennan  army  at  the  present  moment  ii 
CTen  more  efficient  than  that  of  the  great  army  which  con- 
quered France  thirty  years  since:  and  the  wealth  of  Germany 
has  increased  to  an  extent  which  is  almost  incredible  since  the 
day  when  the  new  Empire  was  called  into  existence  in  the 
palace  of  Loais  XIV.  The  wealth  of  the  British  Empire  has 
•Iso  increased,  and — to  judge  by  the  latest  revenue  returns — is 
still  increasing;  our  greatest  colonies  are  at  the  present  moment 
^ving  the  strongest  proofs  of  their  afTcction  for  the  muthcr- 
coantry  and  of  their  loyal  acceptance  of  Imperial  responsi- 
bilities; while  our  nary  holds  at  sea  an  even  higher  position 
than  the  army  of  Germany  by  land.  The  gain  would  thua  be 
mntnal :  neither  side  would  lose  by  such  a  bai^ain.  Nor  need 
an  Anglo-German  mtetite  be  a  cause  of  offence  to  others.  It 
would  be  welcomed  by  all  those  in  Italy  who  desire  to 
maintain  the  work  of  Carour ;  it  could  hardly  be  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  any  party  in  Austro-Hungary ;  it  would 
not  be  displeasing  to  any  but  the  most  bigoted  Mouroeista 
in  the  United  States,  for  though  it  would  doubtless  strengthen 
DS  in  handling  Canadian  along  with  other  colonial  ques- 
tions, it  would  prelude  no  aggressions  in  the  Par  East  or 
the  Pacific,  white  it  would  reconcile  that  element  which,  next 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  contributes  most  to  the  wealth  and  the 
power  of  the  Republic.  Germany  and  England  have  special 
missions  to  fulfil,  and  they  are  not  antagtioislic.  A  good 
understanding  between  the  two  countries  would  be  followed 
by  an  ever-increasing  intellectual  perception  of  their  common 
interests,  ami  would,  we  are  convinced,  be  a  sounder  guarantee 
for  the  peace  of  Europe  and  for  the  progress  of  mankind  than 
any  number  of  resolutions  framed  at  international  meetings, 
eren  if  those  assemblies  were  »nimate<)  by  far  greater  single- 
mindednesa  and  honesty  of  purpose  than  tJie  Conference  wbic!i 
recently  met  at  the  Hagoe. 
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Art.  XIII. ^1.  Report  of  the  Commxuionrrs  appointed  to  mpon 
into  and  repori  upon  all  matters  ivlatitig  to  the  tfttietMnt  Sf  iiu 
TYatisvaal  Territory.  Presented  to  botb  Houies  of  Pulu- 
mrnt  b_v  commarnl  of  Her  Majesty,  1882. 

3.  A  Convention  between  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  VtatiJ 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  South  Afriof 
Republtc.  Pn-iented  to  both  Houies  ol"  pArlinment  bj  cihb' 
maiiil  of  Her  Majeity,  February  1884. 

3.  Farliamentary  Fapera  (Sont/t  Africa),  1899. 

4.  TJte  Transvaat  from  fVithin.  A  Private  Record  of  PahHt 
A^airs.     By  J.  P.  Filz[>aU-ii:k.     LudJoo  :    Heiuemana,  IHl^- 

5.  BHtisk  Policy  in  South  Africa.  By  Spenser  Wilkiawn. 
London:  Sampson  Low  and  Co,,  1899. 

two    men    ride    on   a   horse   one   of    the    two    RiUtl   rid# 
behind.'       This  familiar  ok)   French    proverb    secmi  to 
us  to  epitomise  the  whole  Boer-British  controrcrsy  in  8ootb 
Africa.      The    questions    of    the    rights    or     wrongs    of   iht 
Uitlanders,  of  the  Burprher  franchise,  of  the  internal  l^UUticia 
of  the  South  African  Republic,  of  the  restrirtion*  placed  upon 
the  miaing    industry,  of   the    alleg;ed    corruption    and    iocntii- 
petence  of  the  Government  of  Pretoria,  of  the  relative  cluimt  o( 
the  original   Boer  settlers  and  of  the  new  British  inromer*.  are 
after  all  subsidiary  issues  to  the  main  question  whether  Grvat 
Britain  it  or  is  not  to  be  the  dominant  Power  in  the  TransTial, 
as  iu  every  other  part  of  the  area  best  described — in  fart  if  mK 
in  name — as  British    South   Africa.     Our  cootentioa   is  thit. 
while,  by  the  logic  of  facts,  the  Sooth  African  ateed  most  be 
ridden  by  both  Britons  and  B<»ers,  the  former  must  of  necenitT 
ride  in  front  while  the  latter  must  ride  behind. 

In  order  to  make  this  contention  clear  it  is  essentia)  to  recaQ 
very  briefly  the  salient  facts  of  the  history  of  the  TraniTut, 
and  in  so  doing,  we  shall  endearour  to  state  the  facts  ai 
impartially  as  we  can.  TJp  to  some  sixty  years  ago,  tlv 
Transvaal  and  what  is  now  known  as  the  Orange  Free  State 
were  practically  an  unknown  country,  occupied  by  wild  beam 
and  KafBr  savages.  The  abolition  of  slavery  io  the  Capr 
Colony,  in  obedience  to  tlie  policy  of  wholesale  anti  sodib* 
t  ■nsncipatinn  adapted  by  Great  Britain  throughout  b«r  Empiic 
iti  the  year  1833 — however  righteous  it  may  Lave  beea  in 
principle,  and  however  beneficial  it  mar  hare  proved  io  itt 
ultimate  results — not  only  gave  dire  offence  to  the  Cape  Boffs, 
but  inflicted  great  injury  on  their  interests.  Their  diisatisbrC* 
tion  with  the  new  order  of  things  led  to  the  Great  Trek  of  1837- 
A   good  deal    of  legendary    romance   has   in    course   of  tinf 
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collecled  around  the  exodus  of  llie  Boers  from  the  old  CoIoqt. 
Still  there  is  nn  disputing  llio  hard  fnct  llint  n  rnnsidcrnhle 
Damber  of  Bo^r  farmers  did  des«*r(  their  former  hnmostcads,  and 
'  trekked  '  with  their  flocks  and  herdi,  their  wxggons,  women, 
aad  bondsmen,  to  (hf>  wild  but  comparatively  fertile  and  well 
«aterc<I  land*  which  stretch  north  of  the  Orange  River  and  the 
Ksrno.  There  they  pitched  their  tentft,  coiir(uered  and  subdued 
the  Kaffir  tribes,  hunted  down  the  wild  beasts,  squatted  upon  the 
lands  from  which  tli^y  had  expelled  the  original  native  owners, 
and  after  many  vicissitudes  formed  themselves  into  pastoral 
Republics.  All  this  was  done,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  with  the 
consent,  if  not  the  approval,  of  the  British  authorities  in  Cape 
Colony.  As  pioneers  the  Boers  possessed  and  still  possess  many 
excellent  qualities,  hut  even  at  the  best  they  were  pioneers  rather 
tboo  cohmists.  For  nearly  forly  years,  during  which  the  Boers 
had  absolute  and  uncontrolled  possession  of  the  Transvaal,  they 
made  no  roatls,  created  no  industries,  develojted  no  resources, 
brought  no  area  of  land  wurlh  speaking  of  into  cultivation,  and 
introduced  no  species  of  civilisation  amidst  the  Kaffirs.  They 
were  squatters  and  squatters  only.  Even  the  few  villagirs  they 
founded  in  ihe  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal,  villages  which  up 
to  thirty  years  ago  might  have  been  counted  on  the  fingers  of 
the  band,  and  none  of  which  contained  more  than  a  few  hundred 
inhabitants,  were  mainly  composed  of  Uitlanders,  who  had 
drifted  into  the  Transvaal  as  hunters,  pedlars,  hucksters  and 
agents  for  the  purchase  of  the  bides  and  wool  which  formed 
the  one  staple  commodity  the  Boers  produced.  Indeed,  if  the 
Boers  harl  been  able  to  maintain  the  isolation  uf  the  early  years 
of  the  Transvaal,  they  would  probably  by  this  time — from  want 
of  contact  with  the  outer  world  and  from  the  absence  of  any 
intellectual  influences — have  sunk  nearly  to  the  level  of  their 
Ka^ir  neighbours.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately  this  isolation 
proved  impossible  of  maintenance.  Down  to  a  comparatively 
recent  dale  the  history  of  the  IVansvnal  is  one  of  a  long  scries 
of  frontier  wars,  fonducte<l  with  savage  cruelty  by  the  natives 
and  repressed  by  still  more  savage  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the 
Boers.  Gradually,  as  the  natives  learnt  the  use  of  firearms,  and 
developed  a  mililary  orgnnisation,  the  Boers  found  that  their 
scanty  forms  of  resistance  were  exhausted,  und  that,  though  they 
had  repf^lled  time  after  time  the  mids  of  the  Kaffirs,  the  immense 
numerical  superiority  of  the  savage*  iuu«t  in  the  end  outweigh 
their  own  prowess  and  comparative  skill  m  warfare.  In  their 
nee<i  they  were  forced  to  accept  the  succour  of  Imperial  troops. 

The   plain    truth  is  that   here,    as  throughout  the  whole  of 
iDodcrn  South  African  history,  the  dominant  factor  proved  to 
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be  the  iintafconism  between  tbc  whites  and  the  blades.  Hti 
the  Boers  been  able  to  live  at  peace  with  tbeir  M'tge  oeiftb- 
hours,  they  might  hare  TogPtaleil  for  manv  a  ionp  vear  to  corrw 
in  their  state  of  dormant  isolAtion.  Eveo,  howcv-er,  if  the  wU) 
to  live  in  pence  existed  amidst  the  Boers,  the  power  to  cant 
out  this  will  was  clenipfi  them  by  the  conditions  of  tbeir  rxiit- 
rnce.  When  white  settlers  are  surrounded  bj  warlike  savaitn 
collisions  between  the  two  most  inevitably  occur,  without  aot 
particular  fault  on  one  side  or  the  other.  This  was  the  cue 
9long  the  ill-ilelined  frnntiprs  of  the  Transvaal.  The  KsAn 
rnrricd  olT  Koer  henls,  »et  6re  to  Boer  dwelling*,  mastanel 
Boer  women  and  ehildren.  Wi«r  ensued,  and  the  tafetv  ol  the 
white  population  tbrougbout  Souih  Alrica  was  considered— saJ 
rightly  considered — to  be  in  peril  if  the  Boera  were  left  to  tbrit 
own  devices. 

To  the  British  Government  at  home,  and  to  tbc  Britiik 
authorities  in  oar  South  African  possessions,  these  raids  and 
reprisals  were  bitterly  disttisleful.  From  tbe  peritxl  of  lb* 
Great  Trek  to  that  of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Zulu  power 
we  were  involved  in  any  number  of  Kalfir  wars,  which  enuikd 
heavy  cost  to  our  treasury  and  still  heavier  cost  to  our  aruy, 
which  brought  us  directlv  neither  credit  nor  profit,  and  which, 
naturally  enough,  were  viewed  with  disfavour  by  the  Brltisk 
public.  In  the  early  days  of  the  present  reign  there  was  a  filed 
belief  in  Downing  8treer^  and  to  some  extent  in  the  oFHcia]  wnrU 
of  Cape  Town  and  Pietermaritzburg,  that  llie  KafBr  Wat*  weft 
mainly,  if  not  solely,  due  to  the  land  greed  of  the  Hoers.  Tfaii 
belief,  we  may  add,  was  stimulated  by  the  reports  of  ttic 
missionaries,  who  found  ihetr  efforts  to  convert  the  native 
impeded,  if  not  thwarted,  by  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  the 
Boers.  Moreover,  amongst  the  few  BHlish  statesmen  wbo  bud 
studied  the  African  (juestion  on  tbc  sjiot,  there  was  a  gisneral 
concurrence  of  opinion  that  the  relations  between  whites  aul 
blacks  might  be  rendered  much  more  pacific  and  satisfactory 
if  the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  res]Kct  ol  tbc  treatment  of  the 
native  question  were  one  and  the  same  throughout  Soiitb 
Africa.  No  such  policy,  it  was  obvious,  could  be  carried  o«t 
in  practice  except  under  some  form  of  South  African  federatioi. 
The  opposition  of  the  Transvnal  proved  to  be  a  serious  if 
not  a  laial  obitacio  to  all  the  schemes  for  confederation,  of 
which  tlie  latu  Lord  Carnarv<m  was,  as  Minister  fnr  tht 
Colonies,  the  chief  promoter;  and  therefore  the  bias  o(  tbc 
Ifrilisb  Government  of  that  day — we  are  speaking  of  the  era 
previous  to  our  annexation  of  the  Transvaal — waa  in  favoir 
of  any  device  by   which   the  Transvaal  might,  so  U>  tpvdt, 
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be  brougbt  into  line  with  tbe  British  possenioDS  in  South 
Africa. 

The  object  of  the  *  Great  Trek*  wu  undoubtedly  the  esub- 
lisbmeDt  of  a  Br>er  community  at  such  a  distance  from  th« 
British  frontier  ns  to  relieve  the  *trekkers'  from  any  prarticat 
interference  with  Boer  ideas  of  civil  administration,  which  were 
based  opon  the  virtual,  if  not  nominal,  reduction  of  tbe  natives 
10  a  state  of  complete  suhjociion.  This  object,  at  the  period 
when  its  idea  was  conceivml,  seemed  by  no  means  tmpouible 
of  attainment.  In  those  days  tbe  Cape  Colony  was  making 
little  or  no  progress.  Except  in  Natal,  all  attempu  to  attract 
British  iinmij;rants  had  proved  failures.  British  capital  showed 
nu  tnclinatiun  towards  South  Alrtcan  investments,  and  the  one 
important  industry  of  tbe  colony,  that  of  wool,  lay  entirely  in  the 
bands  uf  tbe  Boer  farmers.  There  were  no  railways,  and  i)u 
talk  even  of  railways,  when  the  Boers  set  nut  on  their  wandering* 
northwards  ;  and  the  British  population,  such  as  ii  was.  was 
mainly  settled  in  the  sea-board  towns.  Nor  did  there  seem  any 
likelihood  of  the  British  following  in  the  steps  of  the  Boers  and 
pushing  their  way  from  the  coast  to  the  almost  unknown  and 
•arAge  JUnterland. 

The  bopft  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Transvaal  were 
fnutrated  by  causes  which  could  not  hare  been  foreseen.  The 
discovery  of  the  diamond  mines  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
bood  of  the  \  aal  River  revolutionised  the  conditions  uf  %>outb 
African  existcniM!.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  present 
subject  to  discuss  the  moot  cjuestion  whether  the  mines  ol'  Kira- 
berley  belonged  uf  right  to  tbe  I'Vee  State  or  to  Cape  Colony. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  Great  Britain  secured  the  possession  of 
tbeKimberley  mining  district,  tbe  district  which  now  commands  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  the  world's  trade  in  diamonds.  Tbe  political 
results  of  Ihia  acquisition  were  of  even  greater  i ni |x>rtanre  thait 
tbe  financial.  An  English-speaking  colony,  composed  almost 
exclusively  ol  British  subjects,  was  established  as  ilie  next-door 
neighbour  of  the  Free  Stale  and  the  Transvaal.  Tbe  discf»very 
of  tbe  diamond-fields  in  Griqualaud  VW-st  woke  up  the  Cape 
from  its  previous  lethargy  and  introduced  a  new  energy  into 
its  admin istrntion.  HnitroadB  wert-  punbed  I'urward  In  all 
directions,  and  especially  towards  tbe  Vaal  River,  and  the 
isolation  essential  to  the  attainment  of  the  objects  for  wliicb 
tb«  Boers  bad  taken  up  their  abode  in  tbe  Transvaal  was  thus 
brought  to  an  end.  That  it  was  so  lerinlnated  is  due  to  the 
action  of  natural  causes,  and  cannot  fairly  be  considered  tbe 
Jault  of  either  tbe  British  or  the  Boers. 

It  was  an  accidental  coincidence  that  tbe  approach  of  British 
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civiliwtion  to  the  confines  of  the  Transvaal  occiirred  ili(nil« 
before  the  time  vrben  the  South  African  Republic  waiftlnMut 
in  extremig,  owing  partly  to  the  utter  cnllapse  of  its  adminUin- 
tion  and  still  more  to  the  terror  inspired  by  the  militarv  powrr 
of  the  Zulus.  The  annexation  of  the  Traniraal,  which  mu 
roaioly  due  to  theu  causes,  was^  at  the  result  proretl,  a  fnn 
mistake.  The  error,  however,  lay  not  so  mucli  in  the  itct  ni 
annexation  itseU  as  in  thn  manner  and  circumstances  un<i« 
which  it  was  perpetrated,  imd  in  the  subsequent  treatmeai  tf 
the  iioer  population.  If  in  this,  as  in  other  matten,  we  ht^ 
been  content  to  bide  our  time,  the  Transvaal  Boers  woaid 
within  a  year  or  two  have  been  compelled  to  call  in  Rriud 
aid  in  order  tu  secure  protection  fn>m  the  natires ;  aad  it 
return  for  this  aid  they  would  hare  been  thankful  to  accept  i 
British  Protectorate.  Still,  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  cvnl, 
and  it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that,  if  we  liail  not  steppnl  isi 
another  Power  would  probably  have  anticipated  us,  and  thi; 
a«  a  matter  of  fact,  the  annexation  met,  at  the  time,  with  \iA 
or  no  opposition  in  the  Transvaal.  If  the  same  roresi{e:ht  ui 
the  same  anxiety  to  avoid  giving  offence  bad  been  dispL^ytdbt 
the  llritiiih  authorities  to  the  Transvaal  as  have  been  displsin! 
under  somewhat  similar  conditions  in  Egypt,  our  supreman  b 
the  former  State  would  have  been  by  this  day  as  little  coatnltJ 
as  it  is  to-day  in  the  latter. 

Unfortunately,  the  incapacity  of  our  civil  administration  b 
the  Transvaal  was  only  exceeded  by  the  incompetence  ot  or 
military  administration.  We  fully  admit  that  nar  ofliciahis 
the  annexc<1  country  were  cruellv  handicapjteil  by  the  Ucll  ^ 
loyal  and  consistent  support  from  both  the  Colonial  and  tbt 
Imperial  Governments.  But  whatever  excuse*  may  be  nu^ 
for  the  mistakes  by  which  the  latent  dissatisfaction  of  the  Bom 
was  converted  into  active  hostility,  there  is  no  dispuiinf;  tltf 
plain  fact  that  our  three  years'  administrRtion  of  the  Traniml 
was  a  failure. 

The  Boers  rose  in  insurrection  in  the  last  days  of  IW- 
The  rising,  instead  of  being  promptly  and  sleroly  suppmsB^ 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  was  allowed  tu  gain  strength.  Afw 
m  half-hearted  and  inglorious  campaign — in  which  the  saMf 
British  forces  in  South  Africa  were  constantly  worsted,  *m 
finally  sustained  at  Majuba  the  most  ignominious  clelesi 
recorded  in  the  warlike  annals  of  the  British  Empire — tl* 
Home  Government  ouder  Mr.  Gladstone's  adminislratioa  ttiR* 
up  the  struggle,  and  consented  to  cancel  the  annexation  of  tbl 
Iransvaal,  without  making  the  slightest  effort  either  ■> 
»-ectablish  our  authority    or   to  redeem  our  loililary  preMif^ 


For  the  policr  of  'scuttle  *  we  can  nfler  no  kind  of  pslliation. 
As  all  mcD  of  common  tense  forctotd  at  tbe  time,  our  aurrender 
on  tbr  rourrow  of  a  disgraceful  defeat  was  not  attribated  to  bi^- 
DiiadM]  tna^animily,  but  to  want  of  murage,  if  not  to  absolute 
coward iM*.  The  net  upthnt  of  our  >n>caUed  ma);nanimity 
was  to  leave  the  whole  Iloer  population — with  the  possible 
cxrr|itiun  of  a  few  of  their  leaders,  such  as  Kruffer  and  .loubert 
— ondcr  the  belief  that  thev  could  alwn^s  more  than  hold  their 
owo  against  British  troops,  and  to  impress  the  leaders  them- 
•elres  with  a  Arm  conviction  that  England  would  never  be 
willing,  even  if  she  were  able,  to  engage  in  another  war  with 
the  Trans vonl. 

It  is  only  right  to  admit  that  the  withdrawal  itself  was 
by  no  means  so  impuUtic  and  unjustifiable  as  it  appears 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  events.  Statesmen  cannot  well  be 
blamed  because  the^  tail  to  foresee  the  unforeseeable ;  and  ia 
ltt81  no  one  could  have  foreseen  that  within  fifteen  vears  from 
ibat  date  there  would  be  in  the  Transvaal  a  British  population 
outnumbering  the  Boers  br  Ino  to  one,  but  so  situated  as  to 
be  under  the  Deccssitv  of  demanding  our  protection.  In  this 
inevitable  ignorance  of  the  future,  the  considerations  urged  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  bis  supporters  might  be  held  to  justify 
withdrawal  from  a  position  somewhat  hastily  occupied.  Bat 
no  such  considerations  can  palliate  the  fatuity  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  withdrawal  was  made,  or  excuse  so  gross  a 
dereliction  from  the  path  of  national  duty. 

It  is  clear  that  the  British  public  did  not  understand  at 
tbe  time  the  true  significance  of  our  abject  surrender  to  the 
victnriuuB  Boers.  Mr.  Citadstone's  great  pentmal  authority, 
then  at  its  zenith,  enabled  him  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  our 
retreat  with  fine  phrases  about  the  sin  of  blood-guiltiness  and 
the  respect  acconled  to  magnanimity.  It  was,  however,  diffirult 
for  anyone  to  perceive  the  iriagnanimily  of  declining  to  fight 
any  longer  just  after  you  had  been  knocked  down  and  trampled 
in  tbe  mod  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  shrewd  enough  to  see 
that  if  he  was  to  carry  out  his  policy  of  scuttle  it  was  essential 
lu  conceal  tbe  true  character  of  the  capitulation.  Any 
impartial  perusal  of  the  debates  and  bliie-books  of  1881 
will  convince  the  reader  that  our  Government  were  prepared 
to  concede  almost  anything  the  Boirrs  demanded  as  the  price 
of  peace,  but  that  at  the  same  time  they  were  anxious  to 
impress  upon  tbe  British  public  that  their  concessions  did 
Dot  involve  any  forfeiture  of  our  Imperial  duties  or  interests. 
Thus  the  stipulations  that  we  should  keep  a  Kesident  at 
-Pretoria,   that   we    should    have   tbe    right   to    march   troops 
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throuf^h  the  Trnnsvaal,  that  we  should  retain  tbr  power  of 
cnnilucting;  all  diplomatic  negotiations  betwtren  the  Tranmal 
and  lor«Jgn  I'uwers,  tbat  British  subjects  in  the  Trsnivaa) 
should  have  equal  treatment  witb  the  Bi>ers,  and  tbat  the  tjneen 
should  remain  the  suzerain  of  the  Transvaal,  were  all  introduonl 
into  the  Treaty  of  Pretoria,  not  so  much  witb  the  Tiew  nf 
protpctinf;  British  interests  in  the  Transvaal  as  of  satisfriaf 
the  susceptibilities  of  British  pride.  Mr.  Gladstone  deceived 
the  public  by  his  assurances  that  tbe  Treatj  ol  Pretoria  sati- 
guarded  all  our  legitimate  demands;  in  all  probabilitv  he 
deceived  his  colleagues,  and  possibly  be  deceived  himself. 

Throughout  South  Africa,  however,  our  surrender  to  the  Botn 
after  our  defeat  at  Mnjuba  was  regarded  in  its  tme  character  u 
an  absolute  and  ignominious  capitulation.  It  is  difficult  fnr 
Englishmen  who  have  no  personal  experience  of  South  Africa 
to  realise  the  dismay,  astonishment,  and  indignation  witb  whlcfc 
tbe  news  that  England  bad  made  peace  without  boaour  was 
received  by  all  colonists  o(  British  blood.  Our  rspitnUtiiB 
was  regarded  as  a  death-blow  to  British  supremacy  in  Sosilt 
Africa,  and  as  a  proof  ibat  Great  Britain  was  either  unable  « 
unwilling  to  uphold  her  own  authority.  Theideaof  an  indepcD- 
dent  South  African  Kepublic  under  Dutch — as  opposed  t« 
British — influences  was  first  mooted  about  this  period,  and  for 
a  considerable  time  met  with  some  favour  from  British  colooistfc 
who  drspairL'd  of  the  mother-country  ever  regaininK  the  pnsiiina 
slic  had  lust.  Even  at  the  present  day  our  Simth  African  fellow 
countrymen  cannot  get  rid  of  thoir  innate  distrust  of  the  sincerity 
and  continuity  of  our  Imperial  policy;  and  this  distrust  is  by 
no  means  ibe  least  potent  of  tbe  causes  which  have  now  farced 
Great  Britain  to  undertake  another  war  with  tbe  Transvaal. 

Theyears  which  elapsed  between  the  conclusion  of  tbe  Treaty 
of  Pretoria  of  1S81  and  the  London  Convention  of  1884  only 
served  to  accentuate  the  arrognnce  of  the  Dutch  aod  tb* 
depression  of  the  British  element  in  South  Africa.  Tbe  treatj 
had  been  hardly  signed  before  its  provisions  were  overtly  dis- 
regarded by  the  victorious  Boers.  A  certain  number  of  tb* 
'J'ransvaal  burghers — Paul  Kruger  amtmgst  ibem — bad  taka 
office  under  the  British  authorities,  and  bad  sided  at  tbe 
outset  witb  the  British  cause.  All  these  so-called  friends 
of  the  English — with  tbe  exception  of  those  who,  like  Paul 
Kruger,  had  purged  themselves  of  their  offence  by  lbs 
virulence  of  their  subsequent  animosity  towards  England — were 
marked  out  ns  the  victims  of  popular  passion.  On  tbe  vhtoal 
if  not  the  nominal  ground  that  they  bad  been  on  friendly  teras 
with   the   British    authorities  during:  our  annexation    of   tb* 
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TrmnsTiuI,  these  pm-Brttub  bathers  were  deprived  of  their 
pmpt^rtv,  expelled  frnm  pablic  life  as  well  u  from  toctal  inter* 
oourte,  Aod  Boallj  forced  to  quit  the  countrr.  Thti  happened 
within  a  few  monihi  nf  the  time  when  Lord  Wotselp^,  as  ihe 
represpntAlive  of  the  Imperial  GorerDtncnl,  had  solemnlv  warned 
the  Boers  that,  so  loop  as  the  sqd  rofe  io  the  east  and  saok  io 
the  west,  the  Transvaal  woald  remain  British  territory  under 
the  fla^  of  England.  Vet  no  action  whatever  was  taken  by 
England  to  secure  fair  and  just  treatment  to  her  adherents  in 
the  Transvaal.  Again,  the  native  tribes  were  barrie<l  and 
raided  bjr  the  Boers,  and  not  a  single  efTort  was  made  by 
England  to  secure  ibem  against  oppression  on  the  part  of  tbe 
Republic  Owing  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Treaty 
of  Pretoria  was  negotiated,  we  were  not  la  a  poaitioo  to  make 
a  good  fight  ;  and,  even  it  we  had  been,  the  one  desire  of  our 
then  Governtnent  was — -to  employ  a  trading  metnplii>r— *  to  cut 
our  loss,'  and  to  gel  rid  of  all  liabilities  connected  wttb  our 
qoondam  rule  over  tbe  Transvaal.  Tbe  dominant  desire  of  tbo 
Ministry — nnder  whose  instructions  the  Treaty  of  Pretoria  was 
cnoductcd — ^was  to  rid  England  of  all  further  connexion  with  tbe 
Transraal,  in  any  manner  which  did  not  involve  too  flagrant  a 
disregard  of  nur  national  duty  and  ton  open  a  breach  of  our 
national  obligations.  We  are  bound  to  add  lliat  the  policy  of  tbe 
Government  encountered  little  active  opposition  at  home.  No 
DstioQ — and  the  British  nation  least  of  any — likes  to  dwell  too 
closely  upon  ebapters  of  its  history  on  which  it  cannot,  to  use 
the  mildest  term,  hxik  back  with  pride  or  satisfaction.  The 
British  public  were  therefore  ready  to  accept  without  examina- 
tion the  assurances  of  the  Government  that  the  Treaty  of  Pretoria 
pmvide<l  due  protection  for  British  interests,  and  contained 
adequate  provisions  against  any  abuse  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Boers 
of  their  recovered  independence. 

The  Boer  leaders  were  quite  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  the 
British  negotiators  attachetl  very  little  value  to  what  may  be 
called  tbe  qualifying  clauses  of  tbe  Treaty  of  Pretoria,  and 
when  they  bad  dincovered  by  experience  that  various  infractions 
of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  these  clauses  met  either  with 
no  notice  or  only  with  a  hnlf-hearted  protest  from  tbe  British 
Government,  they  set  to  work  to  obtain  their  formal  with- 
drawal. Up  to  1)JH4  these  restrictions  bad  remained  a  dead 
letter,  hut  still  it  was  conceivable  that  under  another  British 
Ministry,  or  under  a  different  phase  of  British  poj>ular  senti- 
ment, they  might  be  put  into  force.  I^ither  by  foresight  or  by 
accident,  Mr.  Kroger  and  his  colleague*  commenced  an 
agitation  for  tbo  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Pretoria  at  a  period 
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while  Mr,  Gladstone's  tatbority  was  still  sopreme  voA  wLilc 
public  intcrrst  in  South  African  affairs  was  slill  nt  low-wuer 
mark.  The  liuiits  of  space  preclude  tiny  exhaustive  comawni 
on  the  curious  ncgutiaiiuos  conductMl  in  London  bctwvfia  the 
GoverDmrnt  of  Pretoria,  as  reprt'seoled  b_r  Mr.  Krugw,  Mil  tiw 
British  GuvvrnmeDl,  as  n^pnr&etitrd  by  the  late  Lord  Drtbt, 
then  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  Cotonics — argotintiuns  which 
issued  in  the  London  Convention  of  1884.  It  is  roou^ti  ti 
say  that  by  this  Cvnventiua  we  ahanduncJ  almost  all  the  cpr<iil 
provisions  which  were  supposed  to  secure  the  supreinarv  li 
Great  Britain  even  after  bcr  surrender  to  the  Boers. 

The  negntiallnns  were  conducted  at  Downing  Stmet,  anil  lu 
full  recor<l  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  alterations  io  tbf 
original  Treaty  were  demanded  by  the  Boer  delegates  tw\ 
acceded  to  by  the  Colonial  Office  is  accessible  t<i  the  public. 
The  main  concessions  were  these.  Firstly,  the  Transraal  nt 
allowed  to  assume  the  title  of  *  The  Sooth  African  Republic' 
In  all  probability  no  importance  was  attached  to  this  conen- 
sinn  by  the  British  n^-gotiators.  It  is  intrlligible  enough  tluV 
owing  to  their  ignurunce  of  South  African  affairs,  tbcy  sboaU 
never  have  suspected  that  a  change  of  name  would  make  ssf 
difference  in  the  political  status  of  the  Transvaal.  As  a  mattrr 
of  Tucc,  the  consent  iif  Great  Britain  to  the  assumption  of  tbU 
title  by  the  Boer  State  was  considered  throughout  South  Africa 
as  the  formal  recognition  of  the  claim  of  the  Transvaal  to  dir 
hrgpinony  of  the  Dutch  race.  In  other  words,  the  new  appells- 
tion  which  the  Transvaal  solicite<l  and  obtained  rendered  btr 
of  necessity  the  leader  of  all  the  racial  elements  in  South  Africa 
hostile  tn  Brilish  supremacy.  Secondly,  it  was  agreed  that  oar 
representative  at  Pretoria  should  no  longer  be  described  as  s 
Resident,  but  simply  as  an  Agent  of  Great  Britain.  Here  again  s 
change  of  name  covpr«^  a  complete  change  of  policr.  ThirJh, 
we  agreed  to  abandon  our  right  to  march  troops  acnia  ibi 
territorj  of  the  Transvaal  without  first  obtaining  th«  nmiefUiif 
the  South  African  Republic.  By  so  dojog  we  conferred  opootbi 
Transvaal  tbc  power  to  bar,  or  at  any  rate  delay,  the  kccesa  of 
our  troops  to  any  territory  the  approach  to  which  lay  ibroogh  ibf- 
Transvaul.  The  willulrawal  of  our  right  ot  way  was  claimnl 
by  the  Boer  delegates  on  the  ground  of  its  being  of  no  practical 
value,  while  the  mere  assertion  of  such  a  right  gare  umbntfelv 
Boer  susceptibilities.  The  cogency  of  this  plea  was  admitted, 
and  the  matter  was  treated  as  <ine  nf  no  consequence.  Carioasl/ 
enough,  within  the  dozen  years  or  so  which  followed  1&61 
Great  Britain  was  twice  very  near  being  draf^ged  inb 
hostilities  with  Portugal,  in  which  case  the   Boers   would  hair 
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certainly'  rofusrd  portnisston  to  Brititli  troops  to  invatlo  tlie 
Punagups«  foltmics  bj  way  of  the  Transvaal.  The  demand 
for  tbe  annexation  of  Swaziland  was  rrfmi^,  or  ratber  po»t- 
pooetl  fur  further  cons  ill  oration.  Whi'n  wc  rcmemfwr  that 
the  Swazis  hiul  incurriMl  (he  enmity  of  ilic  Boers  owing;  to  the 
services  they  had  rendered  England  during  tho  late  war,  tbe 
demand  put  forward  bj  the  Boer  delegates  for  the  annexation 
of  their  territory  throws  coniideralde  light  on  (he  confidence 
entertained  by  President  Kru^r  and  bis  colleagues  in  tbe 
readiness  of  the  Hritish  Ministry  to  grant  any  concession, 
however  on  reasonable,  sooner  than  incur  the  riik  of  further 
complicatioDs  with  the  Transvaal. 

The  main  desire,  however,  of  the  Boer  delegates  was  doomed 
to  disappointoient.  The  one  point  of  importance  on  which  uur 
Goverameot  declined  to  yield  was  distinctly  that  of  the  suzer- 
ainty of  Great  Britain  over  the  IVansvanl.  Wliitt  suicerainty 
really  meant  waa  never  distinctly  doclarcil  either  in  ItJSL  or  in 
1884.  Id  the  debates  which  ensued  in  Parliament  on  the 
aoDonnceraent  of  tbe  conclusion  of  peace  after  our  defeat  at 
Majuba,  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  that  suzerainty  was  a  different 
thing  from  sovereignty  ;  but  in  what  tlie  difference  consistefl 
he  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  explain.  During  the  negotia- 
tions of  1  tiHiy  Lord  Derby,  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colon  let, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  delegates,  declaring  that  our  suzerainty 
did  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  tbe  right  of  the  Transvaal 
to  complete  internal  self<government,  but  at  the  same  time  be 
stated  that  the  obligation  imposed  on  the  Traosvaiil  to  submit 
all  treaties  with  foreign  Powers  for  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  before  their  ratification  still  remained  in  fult 
force.  How  these  two  statements  can  be  reconciled  with  eacb 
other,  it  must  have  required  Mr.  Gladstone's  ingenuity  to 
explain  to  his  colleagues,  supposing  any  explanation  was  asked 
for.  VVe  doubt,  however,  whether  any  such  demand  was  made. 
The  negotiations  by  which  the  Treaty  of  Pretoria  was  funda- 
mentally modified,  within  three  years  of  its  conclusion,  attracted 
Tery  little  notice  in  England.  We  ran  find  no  allusion 
to  the  subject  in  the  'Annual  Register'  for  1884:  and  the 
reports  even  in  the  *  Times,'  which  usually  devotes  far  more 
attention  to  foreign  and  colonial  questiims  than  any  other 
paper,  are  few  and  meagre  in  the  extreme.  So  far  as  we 
can  gather  from  internal  evidence,  the  suzerainty  question 
was,  whether  intentionally  or  nnintentionally,  left  open.  Tbe 
preamble,  by  wbich  the  suzerainty  was  recited  in  the  Treaty 
as  the  first  of  tbe  terms  of  peace,  was  not  repeated  in  tbe 
Convention.     On  tbe  other  band  ihcre  is  no  mention  whatever 
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of  its  withdrawal  in  tbe  ConveDtion.  In  virta«  of  this  coa> 
promise  the  Boer  tlelegatec  were  placed  in  a  potitioa  lo 
contend  that  our  suKemintv  bad  been  abandonee!.  At  the 
ftame  time  the  British  Government  was  entitled  to  asiefi, 
witbuut  an^  actual  violation  of  tbe  truth,  that  our  tozenuDK 
remained  in  force.  Lr>rd  Derby,  in  defending  tbe  Convention 
in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  sbortljf  after  tbe  CoaveatioA 
had  been  sig^ned,  declared  that  our  suseraint}',  whatever  il 
Bni);ht  mean,  remained  in  foree.  We  have  very  little  doyk 
that  at  Downing  Street  tbe  manner  tn  which  tbe  suxenioit 
difTicuIt/  bad  been  evaded  was  regarded  as  a  triumph  k 
diplomatic  skill.  If  so  the  fact  is  only  one  prfMif  the  raorr  of 
tbe  soundness  of  Cbaacellor  Oxeastiera's  parting  advice  'j> 
his  son. 

Unfortunately  the  delegates  considered  it  was  they,  and  mil 
the  Colonial  Othce,  wbo  bod  got  the  best  of  tbe  deal.  Acting 
on  this  belief  President  Kruger,  after  his  return  to  tbe  Trans* 
vaal,  lost  no  time  in  instigntinj^  the  Government  of  Pretoria  to 
demonstrate  its  recovered  independence  by  acts  of  nggrr^ssioa 
on  tbe  native  tribes,  by  attempts  to  annex  adjarent  lerritorin^ 
and  by  the  enactment  of  various  measures,  all  of  them  iiKoa> 
sisteni,  in  the  spirit,  if  not  in  the  letter,  with  any  claim  on  ite 
part  of  England  to  the  rifibts  of  suzerainty.  Tbe  jioltcT  of 
'pin-pricking'  has  never  been  applied  to  the  Hrittsb  Emptn 
with  more  ingenuity  or  mom  persistency  than  in  tbe  attitnib 
of  the  South  African  Republic  towards  England  and  tbi 
English  during  tbe  years  which  succeeded  the  remoral  ofllH 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  independence  of  tbe  Tranivasl 
by  the  Treaty  of  Pretoria,  This  p«t!icy,  though  it  aatantllj 
gave  bitter  offence  to  all  the  British  cominuoitv  in  South  Afrii^ 
attracted  very  little  notice  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  British  a.utborilie) 
at  home. 

The  6rst  discovery  of  the  Witwatersrandt  gold  depusiu 
took  place  iu  1886  ;  but  it  was  nut  till  some  two  yean 
later  thai  the  Kandt  mines  were  found  to  be  an  valuable  u 
to  hold  out  to  the  Transvaal  a  prospect  of  '  wealth  beyond  tb« 
dreams  of  avarice.*  To  a  far  greater  extent  than  the  disooveiy 
of  the  diamond  mines  at  Ivimbcrlcy,  the  discovery  of  the  gM 
mines  at  Johannesburg  revolutionised  tbo  conditions  of  exil- 
tence,  nut  only  in  the  Transvaal,  but  in  tbe  whole  nf  Soolit 
Africa.  Tbe  news  that  gold  had  been  found  within  tbe  area  flf 
the  KcpabUc  was  received  at  the  outset  with  satisfaction  by  tw 
Boers.  Tbe  hrst  instinct  of  the  Government  of  Pretoria  wssio 
facilitate  in  every  way  the  working  of  the  mines  and  to  pises 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  foreign  immigratioa.     The  Boos 
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^Ine  too  primitiTc  or  ton  ignornnt  to  realise  the  |tn|[l-bunp4*r 
whicb  sttrscla  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  all  place*  wliere  gold  i« 
to  be  found.  But  when  tbe  inmurse  nf  tninera,  fiigiaccrt, 
broken,  traderSf  promoten,  «nil  capitalicls  heg;an  in  earnest, 
wben  the  track*  leading  Kandtwarda  were  blocked  night  and 
day  hy  pndle»  teams  or  coaches,  carts,  waggons,  and  drays,  all 
pushing  forwards  to  tbe  Tom  Tifidler's  grmmd  of  the  Trans- 
vaal— when  the  half-dozen  shanties  of  Johannesburg  were 
replaced,  as  if  by  mngic,  by  a  huge  city,  the  rapidity  nf  whose 
growth  far  exctrfded  the  suddennrss  with  which  lapitala  of 
American  mining  ioduatry  hud  been  callwl  into  being — the 
Boers  began  to  realise  that  ihev  were  face  tn  fare  with  a  tnretgii 
inrasinn    almost    exclusively     of    firittsU     nationality,     whicti 

Hhteatened  Boer  suprcmarv  within  the  South  Al'rimn  Kepublic. 

^r  We   fail   to  9e«  how  either  the   Itoers  or  the  UitUnders  c»a 
with  Intrness  be  held  morally  resp^msible  for  the  antagt>Disn> 
which  sprang  up   between  them,  from  the  time  when  it  Brat , 
became  known    that    the    mining  industry    hstl  come  to    stay. 
Any  ju3t-min<led   person    must,  we   think,  recognise  that  \toih 

■  Uitlanders  and   Boers  in  the  Transvaal  can  plead  a  strong  casie 

Hmn  their  reapectire  points  of  view. 

B^Tbe  Boer*  unquestinnahty  quitted  their  homes  and  laods  ia 
the  Cape  Colony  because  they  disliked    British   rale,  becaos* 
ihcy  wanted  tu  pursue  ibeir  own  occupations  and  ipoils  aftar 
their  own  fashion,  because  they  wished  to  treat  the  native*  aAivj 
their  own  notions,  because  tbey  resented  any  endearoar  oa  tfM'j 
part  nf  the  British  auiliorities  to  niter  llieirsiandards  of  rrlifpMi, 
civilisation,  and  social  life,  because  they  abhorred  tbc  D«Kif«a  of 
gaining  a   living  by  any  other   iu<luBtry  than   that   of  mntk' 
keepers,  hunters,  and  shepherds,  with  Kaffirs  to  do  tbm  w«rfc] 
under  their  onlers,  became,  in  short,  tbey  preCsmd 
rough  independence  of  the  up-country  xtelrU  to  dw 
of  colonial    life    under    civilised    administration.     A/btr 
hardships  and  much  sufTering,  the  Boers  had  readied  a  tat-wtrmf ' 
land,   remote  from    British  rule,   bad  oaited  the  ■«<«»« 
their  farms,   bad  exterminated   or   enalave<l    tW  hif  i> 
iubabilanu,   and  had  in    fact    made    themadvs*  ^^Mtm  tBt  •! 
country  into  which,  as  they  thought,  the  Uil 
likely  to  have  tbc  desire — even  if  he  had  t}m 
an  entrance.     There  are  dtfTereQces  of  npinifm  m  Im  4 
whicb  were  most  influential  in  inducing  tL«  Hi— ■  ti  i««;  fcw^ 
whatever  these  may  have  been,  the  Borra  wtNr  ^ianrf*  wjtUm 
their   right    in    saying    that,    having  tiki    pMtMftw   «^  Atf-i 
Transvaal  by  their  own  unassisted  cS0rts» 
and   having   established   a  form  of  fU99fmtmBm  Mijtwf   tv 
Vol.  190.— A'o,  3S0.  ft  o 
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ideas  *nd  requirements  of  itt  own  citizens,  tbejr  shoald  be  Idl 
in  undisturbed  )mssession, 

But  if  the  ffircre  of  tbe  Boer  cnnlention  cannnt  reuoaabl;  fat 
ignored,  it  is  still  more  unreasonable  to  dispute  the  cogencj  oi 
the  arguments  put  iurth  hy  tUe  Uitlanders.  Tbe  Boer  case  u 
open  to  the  serious  flaw  lliat,  having  alltiwed  and  rns 
encouragetl  an  interruption  of  their  '  ancient,  solitary  rei|l,' 
tbe^'  now  refuse  to  meet  tbe  liabilities  tberebj  incurred.  It  ii 
we,  say  tbe  Ulllanders,  who  discorcred  the  existence  of  gold  io 
tbe  Transvaal,  we  who  on  tbe  strength  of  tbis  discoverr  cao» 
to  the  Transvaal  with  the  consent  of  the  Boer  Ouverameat,  sr 
who  with  our  own  money  and  at  our  own  risk  and  by  our  on 
enterprise  and  labour  developed  tbe  mines  till  ibey  bccaoK  i 
lucrative  industry,  we  who  by  oar  energy  and  at  our  own  <M 
have  raised  the  Transvaal  from  penury  to  opulence  and  bin 
rendered  it  tbe  richest  Stale  in  tbe  whole  of  Suutb  Africa.  Vit 
came  to  the  Transvaal  in  reliance  upon  the  understaodiof 
which  the  South  African  Republic  had  rnterifd  into  with  lAf 
DritiaU  Government  that  under  Boer  admintstxation  firitbti 
subjects  should  have  equal  rights  with  bui^bers  of  Boer  naiiM- 
ality.  We  relied  too  upon  the  unwritten  law,  which  previdt 
throughout  tbe  whole  nf  South  Africa,  that  all  white  tnrn  a» 
free  and  equal  citizens  of  evtrry  free  State.  We  relied  finiil^ 
upon  tbe  rules  of  common  sense  and  common  justice,  wbict 
dictate  fair  treatment  as  the  due  reward  nf  good  behaviour. 

Unfortunately  this  confidence  has  not  be«Q  jostifiod  bv  tlK 
event.  So  long  at  the  Uitlaoders  were  regarded  as  mere  piuoRn 
engaged  in  developing  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Transvaal,  ttv 
Boers  welcomed  their  arrival  and  raised  no  question  of  u< 
kind  concerning  their  rights  as  aliens.  But  as  soon  as  lixri 
had  shown  that  tbey  were  not  temporary  visitors  but  permac^Ri 
residents,  the  Bi>ers  commenced  to  protest  against  tbe  presem-* 
of  the  Uitlanders  in  ihetr  midst;  to  barry  their  induitrj  .  » 
handicap  their  trade  by  concessions,  tnunnpolies,  nnd  probibiii'* 
duties ;  to  deprive  them  of  the  political,  legal,  and  social 
privileges  cnjojed  by  the  native-bom  burghers  ;  lo  treat  Ihrnsi 
nn  inferior  and  a  subject  race;  in  short,  to  render  tbrir  posiiMie 
unbearable.  Nut  content  with  Ihis,  tbe  Boer  OovemoMBl 
has  exposed  the  Uitlanders  to  all  tbe  vexations,  exactionsi  M^ 
extortions  which  Dutch  ingenuity  could  devise. 

Thus,  in  the  Transvaal,  Britons,  members  of  a  mastar-fstf, 
bnve  been  subjected  to  inditrnicies  from  wbtcb  linglishmen  ^ 
not  sufTer  in  any  other  part  of  the  civilised  globa  If  then:  bid 
bi-en  any  prospect  of  the  grievances  which  ihej  resented  bt'ta^ 
only  of  a  temporary  character,  they  might  have  been  cootflBt  u 
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bide  tlieir  time.     But  bitter  experience  bat  taught  ibem  that 

ibe  more  successful  their  iniluslry,  the  more  rapid  their  increase 

in   nufnbeti,  in   intc)li|i^nce,  in   wealth,  rompaired   with   that  of 

tbeir    Boer    fullow-arttlers,    Ibe    more   detertnineil     the    latter 

become  to  keep  the  British  in  a  position  or  permanent  sub' 

ectiuo.     Nevertheless,  tliey  did   nut   for  a  long  time  demand 

ililical  righto.      II,  the  Uitlanders  assert,  we  had  been  allnwmt 

carry  on  nur  industry  without  let  or  hindrance,  if  we  had  been 

ittod  to  lire  as  free  men  in  a  free  country,  if  we  bad  only 

subjected  tj>  the  same  taxation  anri  the  same  laws  as  the 

burghers  of  the  Traniraal,  we  might  linve  been  content  to  leave 

the   administration  of    the  State    in   the    bands  of    its  original 

poftseunrft.      Itut,  when  we  discovered  beyond    the  possibility 

of  doubt  that  the  Boers  were  determined  to  use  their  political 

SDpremacy  in  order  to   reduce  us  to  the  position  of  serfs,  wc 

claimed  the  electoral  rights  which  are  accorded  to  white  men 

of  all  natioQalilies  in  every  other  part  of  South  Africa.      We 

resorteft  in  the  flrit  instance  to  constitutional  agitation  ;  but  when 

ur  protests  iind  uur  apjK-als,  alike  to  the  sense  id'  justice  of  the 

oers,  and  to  tbe  sense  of  duty  of  the  ImjM^rial  Government, 

fed  unavailing,  no  choice  was  left  to  us  but  to  resort  to  force. 

It    is    idle   to   suppose  that  any  amount  of  argument  will 

nducc  either  Roers  or  l-'illanders  to  admit  that  tbe  rival  claim 

Vtronger  than  their  own.      Each   party  to  the  controversy  has 

CMC  for  which  much  may  be  said,  while  at  the  same  time  tbe 

~'  ions  which  the  parties  respectively  take  up  are  mutually 

patib)e.    If  this  it  so,  tbe  ditliculty  of  coming  to  s^ny  settle' 

nent,  except  by  an  appeal  to  force,  would  in  any  case  be  well- 

ligb  insuperable.     But  in  the  present  instance  the  difficulty  is 

ncreased  by  two  patent  facts.    The  first  of  these  facts  is  that  tbe 

tontroversy  is  cumplicatefl  by  racial  jealousies,  as  well  as  by  the 

ijtier  memories  appertaining  to  tbe  annexatiim  of  the  Transvaal 

od  the  Jann-uin  liaid  on  the  one  band,  and  on  the  other  by  tbe 

defeats  sustained  by  Hritisb  troops  during  tbe  campaign  of  1881 

nd  our  disastrous  capitulation  after  Mnjnba.       The  second  and 

sr  uiciro  important  fart   is  ibat  the  contest  betwtH'n  the  Hoers 

ind  the  Uitlanders  in  tbe  Transvaal   is  in  reality  a  struggle  for 

upremary  Iwtween  tbe  British  and  the  Dutch  elements  tbrougb- 

>at  the  whole  of  South  Africa.     The  issue  whether  tbe  British 

lettlers  in  the  Trnnsvaal  are  or  are  not  to  bare  an  adequate 

ihare  in   tbe  administration  of  tbe  South  African  Uepablic  is 

eally  merged   in   the  far  larger  issue  whether  the   Knglish  or 

he  Dutch  are  to  l>e  tbe  panioiount  Power   in   the  eonfetleration 

if  the  future,  of  which  the  Transvaal,  by  virtue  of  its  position 

nd  its  wealth,  is  destined  to  form   a  lending  member.     It  is 
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thus  not  so  macli  the  inHcpendenre  of  the  Tntntvul  u  t&e 
piiramouDtcy  of  British  autbnrttj  from  Cape  Town  ui  ihr 
Zftmbesi  which  is  at  issue  in  the  ronHirt  now  impentiing  in  Hbx 
I'rnnsvsa).  But,  though  there  were  svmplon*  ol  the  comt&j 
coDflict  from  the  time  of  the  diicovery  of  the  Kandt  gold*fidd% 
it  dill  not  assume  an  acute  form  till  aboot  1890. 

It  is  ver^  difficult  for  persons  who  have  not  visited  ^ 
Tmnivaal  to  understand  the  mental  attitude  of  the  Bonn 
towards  the  gold-mining  industry.  That  human  niLtore  it 
much  the  tame  everywhere  is  a  firm  nilicle  uf  belief  uown^ 
the  British  publir,  nnd  to  nnUnary  apprehensions  it  i««iu 
incredible  that  the  Dutch  inbabitsnta  ol  the  Transvaal  sboiM 
hmk  with  disfavuur  un  an  industry  cundueted  at  other  peopVi 
risk  and  cost,  which,  whether  the  profit  be  larjje  or  small, 
must  infallibly  raise  tlie  value  of  tbeir  lands,  create  fmb 
uiarkcts  fur  Lbc  sale  of  tbeir  produce,  ligbteti  their  tans, 
ami  provide  ample  opportunities  for  the  investment  of  tbrir 
savings.  This  expectation,  however  reasonable  in  it*el£,  rati 
upim  a  complete  misapprehension  of  tbe  Boer  chankrler.  The 
Boers  are,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  '  a  peculiar  peoptc-* 
'I'bey  are  at  once  too  pioud  and  too  indolent  to  work.  No  imr 
in  the  Transvaal  or  the  Ornnge  Free  State  will  consent  to  work 
for  wages,  no  matter  wli»t  price  is  ofTered  for  bis  services.  He 
will  consent  to  drive  a  team  of  horses,  mules,  or  oxen,  becuK 
in  his  opinion  driving  is  an  occupation  not  unworthy  of  awfaiK 
man,  provided  the  menial  duty  of  holding  the  reins  is  perfomx^ 
by  a  black  underling.  He  never  works  even  in  his  own  fieUti: 
what  little  cultivation  there  is  is  done  entirely  by  black  labour. 
The  Boer  never  kevps  a  shop,  never  ^rces  into  business  nf  anvkiaJ 
other  than  that  of  a  grazier  or  stock-hrecdcr  or  woul-growet 
He  is  fond  of  money,  but  bis  only  use  for  it  t*  to  buy  mo* 
land  or  more  sheep  nnd  cattle. 

Tbe  last  thing  thnt  enters  bis  head  is  to  inTcst  m^inev  in  miniJif; 
or,  indeed,  in  any  form  of  paper  secoriiies.  Of  course  ttoe 
ebaractpri sties  have  been  mollified  amidst  the  Anglicised  Boca 
of  the  Cape  and  Natal  ;  hut  the  proportion  of  genuine  Bnm 
who  hold  shares  in  tbe  Randt  mines  is  utterly  insignificsaL 
Natnrally,  therefore,  the  nrdiriary  burghers  attach  but  stijii'- 
■  mportance  to  the  foreign  iiiituslry  frnrn  which  tbeir  coaatn 
lU-rives  its  increase.  Tbe  Boer  likes  money  as  much  m  bii 
neighbours,  bnt  he  likes  sport  better,  and  would  soy  da* 
sacrifi(-e  tbe  cbance  of  Laving  gohl  found  f>n  bis  lands  Xn  tbr 
certainty  that,  if  gi>ld  is  not  found,  be  can  hunt  the  gune  no 
bis  farms,  be  lord  and  master  over  his  KafKr  servants,  tod 
escape    the    interference    of    Uitlaader     miners,    owners,  aJ^ 
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piulitts.  With  very  rare  exception!  no  Boer  has  reached  tlm 
Uge  ui  iotcltcctual  duvctripmcnl  ntquired  tu  master  the  must 
dementerj  rules  of  polhical  economy.  He  regards  the 
Uittaoders  as  milch  cows,  whose  resources  can  never  (xt 
xhausUMl.  The  idea  that  it  is  possible  to  kill  the  goose  which 
ays  the  golden  egf^s  has  never  penetrated  his  mind.  His  firm 
M^nvicliun  Is  that,  however  much  he  may  mulct  the  UitUndiTS, 
kowever  much  he  may  hnrnss  their  business,  however  he  may 
trample  on  their  pride,  tht?  lust  of  g<tli)  will  in<lace  the  UitlanJer 
lo  go  uQ  workings  and  thereby  providing  the  funds  required  by 
bis  taskmasters.  Moreover,  to  do  the  Boer  justice,  he  has  Ihe 
Courage  of  hit  ignorance.  About  theyear  1890  a  very  strongly- 
orded  memorial,  signed  by  a  large  nnmber  of  country  Boers, 
as  presented  to  the  Volksraad  of  Pretoria,  calling  upon  them  to 
lismifs  all  (lie  Ilullaiiders — that  is,  the  Dutch  born  in  Europe — 
m  the  (jovernment  service,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
nbelievers,  blasphemers,  tuose  livers,  'as  bad  as  the  Kngllsh,* 
id  that,  if  such  men  were  allowed  to  take  |iart  lo  the  adminis^ 
tion  of  the  Transvaal^  the  Almighty  would  withdraw  the 
pecial  favour  hitherto  shown  to  the  Boers  as  the  only  true 
ollowers  of  the  word  of  Gmi.  The  jwtitioD  met  with  great 
lympathy  amongst  the  members  of  the  Haad  ;  and  the  prayer 
f  the  petitioners  was  only  refused  in  deference  to  the  personal 
Kpresentatirms  of  President  Kruger,  who  pointed  out  that  it 
*ras  im|)os)ibIe  to  find  urnongst  the  Boers  officials  competent  to 
|>erform  the  most  elementary  clerical  duties,  and  that  the  work 
t  administration  must  collapse  altogether  if  it  were  not  for  the 
mployment  of  Dutch-born  Europeans,  who  can  read  add  write 
:d  cipher  in  English  as  well  as  Dutch.  If  the  estimate  we 
arc  endeavoured  to  give  of  the  Boer  character  is  even  appruxi- 
paatcly  correct,  it  is  easily  intelligible  how  two  races  so  funda- 
mentally diiferent  in  culture,  ideas,  tastes,  interests,  and 
mbitions  as  the  Uitlanders  and  the  Boers  must  sooner  or  later 
lave  come  into  collision,  if  nut  into  actual  coullicC,  eveo 
lupposing  there  had  been  on  both  sides  an  bonett  and  genuine 
desire  to  live  amicably  wilU  one  another.  If  by  some  exUa- 
Drdioary  freak  of  fate  the  cities  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
could  have  been  placed  under  the  autocratic  rule  of  a  small 
Community  of  Welsh  larmera  in  North  Wales,  the  relalioos 
jetweeo  the  governing  aud  the  governed  would  necessarily  have 
^orne  a  close  resemblance  to  those  existing  between  the 
Uitlanders  and  the  Boers  in  the  tsuuth  African  Republic.  As 
matter  of  Jact,  however,  the  experiment  of  Johannesburg 
K-iog  ruled  by  Pretoria  and  Uitlanders  by  Boers  was  nut 
ply  utterly  hopeless  at)  initio,  but  was  rendered,  if  possible,  still 
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more  hopcUu  b/  the  bitter  animotitj  «xistiag  betTr««ii  the  t«9 
rival  races. 

At  the  outset  the  animoiity  manifested  itteU  on  tb«  side  d 
the  Bci^rs.     The  first  founderB  of  JohaDnesburg  hod  no  tjeiirf 
tn  interfere  with  the  internal  aclmlnistmtion  of  thn  Tnurail. 
At   the   period   when   the  gold-fieUls   were   regarded  as  a.  ton  dI 
Eldorado,  where  fortunes  were  to  be  piclced  up  for  the  kwkin^, 
the  Uitlanders  thought  of  nothing  but  'making  their  piles'  aod 
going  home.    This,  however,  soon  changed,  and  the  Boers  tb«t 
pi!rceived  that  the^  had  to  deal  with  the  existence  in  the  midu 
of  their  State  of  a  large  permanent  residential  Uillander  pftpo* 
latiun,  not  with  the  temporary  visitation  of  a  nuuibcr  of  birtit 
of  passage.      Having  come  to  this  conclnsion  the  Boers  mulr 
up  their  minds  to  treat  the  Uitlanders  as  enemies.     Ffoui  tbi 
period  when  the  Bocn  realised  that  in  the  natural  a>anc  u( 
events  the  Uitlanders  must  at  no  distant  period  outnumber  dw 
natiTe-born  burghers,  and  that  therefore,  supposing  Boer  so4 
Uittander    citizens   enjoyed    C((ual    rights,   the    fwntrul    of  tbt 
administration  must  inevitably  pass  before  long  into  the  bsncii 
of  the  Uitlanders,  there  date  the  various  measures  bj  whicb  s 
monopoly  of  rrpresentation  was  secured   for  the  Boers.     Of 
course  exclusion  from  the  franchise  was  felt  as  a  grirrancc  by 
men    of  Anglo-Saxon    race,    imbued    with    British    ideas  ui 
traditions.       We    incline,    however,    to     the    belief    that    tUi 
grievance  would  not  bave  given  rise,  for  a  ooniiderable  period, 
to  any  formidable  ngilation  on  the  part  of  the  while  poputaiioa 
excluded  from  the  franchise,  if  the  South  African  Republic  bid 
been  content  to  leave    the    material  interests    of   the    miuiog 
community  unaffected.     Unfortunately — if  wc  must  speak  ibe 
plain    truth — the    exorbitant    greed    of   President    Kruger  sad 
the  ring  by  which   he    wns  surrounded  induced   the    Hrpublic 
to  favour  a  policy  of  concessions,  monopolies,  and  exactions,  to 
contrived  as  to  inflict  the  maximum  of  loss  and  annoyance  opuD 
the  foreign  mining  community,  antl  to  divert    the   maxitavB 
amount  of  commissions  from  the  Stale  revenue  into  the  pockets 
of   the  Executive.      The    Volksraad,  as  a  body,  were  far  too 
ignorant  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  monies  thus  eamid  by 
the  Kruger  ring  were  really  exlrorted  from  the  public  resoarcct; 
while   the   bare  fact  that    these  concessions,   monopolies,  aod 
exactions  were  resented  by  the  Uitlanders  recommended  then 
to  the  favourable  consideration  of  ihe  V'olksraad,  whose  membert, 
Boers  of  the  most  illiteraic  and  bigoted  type,  were  delighted  to 
seize  any  opportunity  of  displaying  their  dislike  and  cuntronpt 
for  the  British  setllt-is.     The  hostile  animus  of  the  Transvaal 
Kxecative,    and    the    unfailing    support    which    the    ElxHOtir* 
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receired  froai  the  Volksraat],  drove  ibe  Uitlantltrs  to  tbtf 
cnnt:lustt>n  (Imt  \\\ey  could  never  hope  to  obtain  redress  of 
the  grievance!  undrr  which  they  suffi-red  unless  (hey  c«»uld 
obtain  a  sufficient  control  over  the  administration  of  the 
Republic  to  ensure  their  interests  being  treated  with  respect. 
It  was  this  conviction  which  led  to  the  agitation  for  the 
admission  of  the  Uitlandcrs  tu  thu  franchise,  and  which,  after 
all  constituiinnal  means  of  redress  had  been  tried  and  found 
useless,  ^^.vc  rise  to  the  abortive  insurrection  of  Johannesburg 
and  the  disastrous  Jameson  Raid.  The  Raid  was  both  a  crime 
and  a  blunder;  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  insurrection, 
complicated  as  it  may  have  been  by  personal  ambitions  and 
reprclictisiblc  aims,  from  being  jastifiMl  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  took  its  rise. 

Whatever,  however,  may  be  thoaght  of  the  National  Union 
at  Johannesburg,  the  invasion  of  the  Transvaal,  or  the  defeat  of 
Uie  raiders  at  Krugersdorp,  there  can  be  nodifiercncc  of  opinion 
about  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  events  in  question  for  a 
reasonable  setltemcnt  of  the  Bu)^r-Uit lander  controversr,  if  only 
luch  a  setticmrnl  had  been  desired  at  Pretoria.  It  is  diHicutc 
to  conceive  a  conjunction  of  affairs  more  favourable  for  a 
pacific  solution  than  that  presented  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Raid.  The  Uitlanders  in  the  Randt  had  tried  force  and  had 
failed,  and  rightly  or  wrongly  had  lost  all  confidence  in  the 
support  of  the  mother-country.  The  military  prestige  attaching 
to  Khoflesin  as  the  result  of  the  brilliant  Mntabele  campaign 
bad  l>«en  dispelled  by  the  feeble  collapse  of  the  raiders  when 
confronted  not  by  Katlirs  but  by  Qocrs.  The  political  forlunesof 
Mr.  Rhodes  were  considered  to  have  made  permanent  shipwreck 
owing  to  his  association  with  an  ill  judged  and  disastrous  filthus- 
Icring  exp«<Iitinn.  The  sympathies  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  the  Cape  Colony  bad  IwJt-n  actively  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  Transvaal:  and  in  the  latter  State  the  early 
accession  to  office  of  an  Afrikander  Bond  administration  had 
become  a  practical  certainty.  What  was  more  important  than 
all — the  Hritish  public  had  for  the  ti  me  tieing  bnt  all  enthusiasm 
for  the  Uittander  cause,  and  were  prepared  to  accept  any  settle- 
ment of  the  matters  in  dispute  consistent  with  self-respect.  If, 
after  the  collapse  of  the  Raid,  the  Government  of  Pretoria  had 
been  willing  to  carry  out  the  promises  on  the  strength  of  which 
the  Johannesburg  insurgents  bad  been  induced  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  the  Transvaal  difficulty  might  have  been  shelved  for 
an  indefinite  period.  Two  objections,  however,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  novernmiTnt  of  Pretoria  were  insuperable,  stood 
in  the  way  of  making  any  concessions.     The  first  objection 
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was  tbat  an^  final    solution  must    itivulve    the   gruit  of  in\ 
electoral  ri}{bu  to  the  UitUnders,  aod  their  consfqueol  ptttirt- 
sioa  of  a  subttaatial  voice  io  the  sdministratiua,  s  ibing  wliKii 
th(-    B<ier3   were  resolved  not  to   tolerate  except    under  aciui 
cauipulsion.      The    second    and    perhaps   nut    the    least   pol«iU 
objection  was  that  any  admission  of  (be  Uitlanders  to  politiol 

Piwur  must  necessitate, on  the  part  nl  President  Krugei  and  tae 
retoria  rin^,  the  reduction,  il'  not  the  forfeiture,  of  the  rim- 
cessions  anil  monopolies  by  means  of  which  thejr  had  derittd, 
and  expe<;ted  still  further  to  derive,  enormous  profits. 

The  ab4i\'e  explanation  of  the  reast^ns  which  iuduced  iw 
Transvaal  Government  to  abandon  ihe  idea  ul  n  pacitic  wiluiioQ 
m«_v,  we  are  aware,  be  disputed.  But  there  i»  no  p.>isibiliij  uf 
dispute  OS  to  the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  the 
South  African  Republic  to  come  to  an  arrangemenl  with  tfae 
Uitlanders  after  the  collapse  of  their  unsuccessful  resort  lo  fom. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Uitlanders  after  lt>li5  sufferetl  greater  '  >|  ' 
tions,  were  treated  with  increase<l  contumely,  and  were  su  i< 
to  grosser  exactions  tiiaii  at  any  previous  period  of  their  sojoutn 
in  the  TraasvaiLl.  Moreover  their  ill-treatmcot  usaiimed  moa 
of  a  personal  character  than  it  had  ever  done  before.  Tht 
Press  laws,  the  restrictions  on  the  right  of  public  meeting,  tbc 
objeccion  raised  to  the  employment  ol  the  Euf^lish  lauffuagc, 
the  withdrawal  of  any  ri){bt  of  appeal,  the  arbitrary  authoritj 
cunleired  on  the  Dutch  policemen  to  whom  the  maintenance  of 
public  order  was  entrusted  in  an  Kn^lish-speaking  commuoitT, 
the  comparative  inimunity  fiom  vexatious  ioterfcrcnce  accorded 
to  Uitlanders  of  other  than  British  Dationstitv — all  these  wetc 
measures  manifestly  adopted  not  so  much  in  the  interests  of  lU 
Kepublic  as  with  a  deliberate  purpose  of  annojing  and  hamili> 
aiiiig  the  British  colonists.  I'he  inevitable  consequence  of  ifa* 
anti-British  |Kilicy  initiatetl  after  the  Raid  by  President  Krojfir, 
and  enforced  by  the  Volksraad,  was  to  render  the  dislike  uf 
the  Uitlanders  to  Boer  domination  far  more  scute  than  it  bad 
been  down  to  1895.  It  was  this  dislike  which  finally  fouad 
utterance  in  the  monster  petition  drawn  up  by  the  Utilanden 
and  addressed  to  the  Queen.  I'hat  our  fellow-countr«mcn  tisd 
grievances  U>  coiiiplaiu  of  is  admitted  on  all  sides.  Wbetbn 
these  grievances  were  sufficiently  grave  to  justifj  the  inierrca* 
tion  of  the  mother-country  in  order  to  secure  their  removal  tst 
question  upon  which  there  is  rvum  for  diflcrence  of  opiaiwO. 
Our  uhjeci,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  discuss  the  rights  <r 
wrongs  of  the  Boer-British  controversy  as  to  point  out  the 
permaoenC,  as  distinguished  from  the  accidental,  causes  ebirii 
have  brought  this  controversy  to  a  crisis.     It  is  probable  tluMtt 
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if  the  Trftnsvaat  had  heca  isolated  from  the  rest  of  South  Ai'rlca, 
4iul  it  the  relations  between  the  Bo(*r  and  the  Britoa  in  the 
Swith  African  Republic  had  had  no  material  connexion  with 
tbe  pasicion  of  the  Uritlsb  Kmpire  throtij^hout  Sr>uth  Africa,  the 
hia«  of  the  British  Government  and  of  the  British  pabttc  would 
QDi  have  beea  fariturahle  to  in)i>eria]  interventirm.  We  do  not 
•ay  that  this  bias  would  have  been  right  in  itself;  but  we  do 
sa^  that  there  were  bo  many  ^rave  and  obvious  objectious  to 
Great  Britain's  undertaking  the  duty  of  redressing  the  grievani^a 
nf  tbe  UitUndert  bv  an  appeal  lo  armed  force  that,  if  the  ques- 
CioD  at  issue  between  Juhanaesburg  and  Pretoria  bad  stood 
apart  by  itself,  the  Uitlander  petition  to  Her  Majesty  wnald 
ha«e  met  at  the  moit  with  an  expression  o(  inond  sympathy. 
lo  plain  truth,  however,  the  conllict  between  the  Boer  and 
British  element<i  in  (he  Transvaal  has  become,  owing  to  the 
force  of  circu Distances,  a  sort  of  test  case  by  which  the  general 
issue  of  ICngiish  or  Dutch  supremacy  throughout  the  whole  of 
South  Africa  has  to  be  decided.  We  are  cuavinccd  that  when 
Cbe  inner  history  of  the  ovonts  which  have  led  up  to  the 
present  crisis  is  more  futly  Lnowo,  it  will  become  manilcsc 
that  (he  dominant  consideration  which  has  le<J  our  Dritiiib 
authorities,  both  ut  home  and  abroad,  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
the  Uitlaoders,  at  the  risk  of  war,  has  been  a  conviction  that 
•  refusal  (o  espouse  this  cause  would  be  a(t«nded  with  the 
greatest  \}er\\  to  Great  Britain  as  the  paratnoaat  Power  ia 
South  Africa. 

That  such  peril  should  exist  may  appear  unintelligible  (o 
M«y-at-home  Knglishmen.  The  peril,  however,  is  only  too 
intelligible  to  all  person*  acquainted  with  South  Africa.  It 
nay  well  seem  to  outsiders  that  in  all  discussions  about  South 
African  matters  Majuba  crops  up  in  much  the  same  way  as 
King  Charles's  head  used  to  crop  up  in  Uncle  Dick's  nietniirials 
a«  related  in  '  David  Copperfield.'  But,  as  a  matter  of  fat'(, 
Majuba  lies  nt  the  bottom  of  the  whole  Boer-British  r»n> 
trorersy,  aow  drawing  near  to  a  conclusion.  Our  surrender 
of  the  Transvaal  after  an  ignominious  campaign  and  a 
disgraceful  defeat  well-nigh  signed  the  death- warran(  of 
British  empire  in  South  AJrico.  Even  to  the  present  day,  the 
mere  mention  of  Majuba  excites  unreasonable  confidence  and 
exultation  in  any  gathering  of  Boers,  and  equally  unreasonihle 
depression  and  indignation  in  any  assemblage  of  British  South 
Africans.  Oar  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  had,  far  the  time, 
crashed  Boer  hopes  of  winnittg  the  mastery  over  South 
Africa.  Our  surrender  of  the  Transvaal  not  only  revived 
lose  hopes,  but  gave  them  a  hold  upon  Itucr  imagination 
icfa   they  had  never  possessed   before.      The  same  chain  of 
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eveat3  hoclnrodDced  an  exacUv  oppotite  effect  upon  tbc  Briti»ii 
letlleri.     They  wtre  not  only   bomiliAtrtl    in   their  owd  lelf- 
eUeem,  but  tbey  bad  lost  confidenre  in  their  own  fatare.    To 
their  minds  it  spetned  certain  that  the  mother -coo  ntr;  altscbn) 
no  great  value  to  her  South  African  provinres,  and  that  in  ibe 
event  of  any  need  arising-  for  her  protection  »bff  waa  waniioj 
either  in  the  will  or  in  tbc  power  to  uphold  the  cause  of  her 
own  people.     Just  as  the  Boers  had  gained  heart  the  Briiiih 
bad  lost  heart.     Thus  the  ground  was  ripe  for  the  developmcat 
of  the  Afrikander  Bond,  whose  fL-al,  if  not  arowed,  object  wu 
the  establishment  <»f  Dutch  supremacy.     We  belirve  that  at  ibe 
outset  Mr.  Hofmeyer  and  ibe  leading-  spirits  of  the  Afrikamln 
movement  did  not  contemplate  any  direct  anti-British  actioo. 
But  the  course  of  events   and  the   success  of    tbeir  agitxtJM 
encouraged  a  more  nmbitious  poliny  on  tbe  part  of  the  Btiod. 
The    discovery  nf  the    Randt    gnld    mines    conferred    on   tbe 
Transvaal,  already  enjoying  the  prestige  of  baring  dcfealril  tbe 
British  Kmpire,  the  ndrantnge  of  being  the  wealthiest  Suic  in 
South  Africa,     The  Transraal  became  of  necessity  the  recognised 
champion  of  Boer-doui ;  and  tbe  Afrikander  Bond  grew  tnt>>  >■ 
organisation  for  bringing  about  an  independent  Confedeniioa 
of  South  Africa,  of  which  tbe  Boer  llepublic  wa«  to  be  th» 
centre. 

To  us  in  England,  who  are  impressed  by  the  extent  and  powpr 
of  the  British  Empire,  a  scheme  which  contemplated  tbe  *ub> 
atitutinn  of  Dutch  for  British  supremacy  in  South  Africa  may 
well  appear  ludicrous.  But  it  did  not  appear  in  this  light  m 
South  Africans.  They,  British  as  well  as  Dutch,  judged  not 
unjustly  of  the  future  by  the  past.  The  confederation  of  Soolb 
Africa  under  some  form  of  common  government  was  ^Fcni^ 
nised  by  tbe  vast  majority  of  the  white  population,  irrespfrtiT 
of  race  or  language,  as  an  .absolute  necesiilv;  and  if  thi*  rnd 
could  not  be  achieved  by  tbe  support  of  Oreat  Britain,  ihc^ 
were  hardly  prepared  to  reject  the  only  other  possible  soluti'm, 
thatof  tbeestablisbineotof  an  independent  South  Afrioin  United 
States.  Tbe  Afrikander  Bond  calculated  upon  enlisting  ibf 
support  even  of  many  of  tbe  British  colonists,  who,  with  naf 
siderable  excuse,  ha*t  after  Majuba  lost  faith  in  the  protectino  <i 
tbe  mother-country.  This  calculation  might,  we  think,  bavetwn 
justified  by  events,  if  it  had  not  l>ren  for  three  caoiea  which  ibt 
founders  of  the  Bond  could  not  well  have  anticipateil.  Tbefirtt 
of  these  causes  was  the  growth  of  the  Impecinlist  idea  thnwyl^ 
not  the  British  Empire;  the  second  was  tbe  refusal  ol  tbe 
Transvaal  Boers  to  place  tbe  British  Uitlandera  on  tbe  ssae 
footing  as  themselves;  and  the  third  was  the  infloeare  el 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  in  South  Africa. 
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Wbatever  may  be  thought  of  the  'cb«r*cter,  molivei,  or 
Uctica  of  Mr.  Abodes,  there  ii  no  quesliooing  the  fact  tbat 
liU  personality  has  placed  s  leading  port  in  the  formation  of  an 
united  British  p«rt_ri  ot  onl/  in  the  Cape  Colon/,  bat  in 
every  portion  of  South  AfricAf  from  the  Cape  to  the  ZambcsL 
It  is  possible  that  at  one  period,  at  his  detractors  assert,  he  may 
hftv«  contemplateil  without  disfavour  ibe  idea  of  an  independent 
Kepublic.  Ulii  his  dalliance  with  the  Afrikander  Bond,  if  it 
ever  existed  in  fact,  came  to  an  end  when  be  realised  that, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  Bond,  the  Dutch  element  was  to 
be  supreme  in  the  future  Republic,  while  the  British  element 
was  to  lake  a  subordinate  position.  The  formation  of  the 
Cbailered  Company*,  the  creation  of  Rhodesia,  the  extension  of 
the  Trans-Afriran  railway  system,  the  support  f);iron  to  the 
Uillander  cause  in  Johanneftburg,  were  sU  in  accordance  with 
his  general  policy — that  British  influence  must  be  dominant  in 
South  Africa. 

Thus  President  Krager  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Rhodes  on 
the  other,  became  respectively  the  representatives  of  the  Dutch 
and  the  British  elements  so  hottilely  nppoiet).  Their  public 
antagonism  was  increased  by  personal  causes;  and  at  Pretoria 
the  sometime  Premier  of  the  Cape  Colony  is  reg^arded  with  an 
animosity  which  to  some  extent  explain*,  though  it  does  not 
jastify,  the  treatment  to  which  the  LTiilondera  have  been 
■ubjectcd  since  the  days  of  the  Raid.  We  doubt  whether  the 
encouragement  unintentionally  afforded  to  the  Afrikander  muve- 
mrtit  bv  the  attitude  of  (he  British  public  after  the  Raid  has 
ever  been  fully  appreciatet).  To  us  at  borne  this  attitude  was 
intelligible.  Even  the  friends  of  Mr.  Rhotles  and  Dr.  Jameson 
cannot  reasonably  complain  if  the  British  pablic,  knowing  little 
or  nothing  of  South  Alrican  aflairs,  looked  upon  the  Raid  as  a  bad 
and  mad  scheme,  concocted  in  an  underhand  manner,  condueletl 
without  courage,  and  terminating  in  a  complete  and  discredit- 
able Basco.  It  is  natural  enough  to  antone  who  understands 
our  people  to  appreciate  at  its  true  value  the  anxiety  of  the 
British  public  lo  repudiate  all  complicity  with, or  responsibility 
for,  the  abortive  insurrection  wbicb  collapsed  at  Johannesburg 
and  the  filibustering  expedition  which  fizzled  out  at  Krugers- 
dorp.  But  abroad  our  people  never  are,  never  Can  be  under- 
stood.  On  the  Continent  our  outburst  of  popular  indignation 
at  the  unsuccessful  invasion  of  the  Transvaal  was  reganled 
simply  and  solely  as  an  illustration  of  our  political  hypocrisy, 
or,  to  use  Mr,  Rhodes'  expressive  phrase^  of  our  *  unctuous 
rectitude.'  In  Stmlh  Africa  the  impression  produced  was  the 
very  opposite  of  tbat  intended  by  the  British  authors  of  the 
outcry  against  the  Raid.     The  Boers  aiiributed  our  apologetic 
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kelf-cDnduninalor}'  aLtitiic]«,  not  to  conscicntioDs  diiapprava^  at 
the  raiders  and  to  an  honest  desire  to  clear  our  owo  good  nuoe 
iVoin  reproach,  but  to  want  of  courage  and  lack  of  spirit.  Tbey 
jumped  to  the  t.-onclusion  that,  IT  tbe  British  Oovernmtrat  atid 
the  British  pubitir  were  rcadv  to  throw  over  their  (ellon- 
counirymcn  who,  however  irregularly  or  howerer  illrgally,  had 
beeu  fighting  on  the  side  of  England,  the  niotUer-countrv  «uuid 
remain  an  indifferent  spectator  o(  any  Boer-Uitlander  conflicL 

Whether  this  explanation  is  correct  or  noi,  it  is  certain  llal 
after  the  Raid  had  been  repudiated  in  Euglaud  tbe  aulagonlnD 
to  British  rule  in  South  Alricn,  which  had  altrajs  lain  at  ibe 
root  of  the  Atrikaoder  Bond  agitation,  developetl  from  a  Citi»n 
into  an  open  hostility.  The  enormous  war  uutlaj  incurred  b; 
tbe  Government  of  Pretoria,  the  intrnductioo  of  foreign  aad 
chief])-  German  officers,  tbe  huge  purcba»es  of  artilterv,  an* 
munition,  and  arms  of  precision  from  nbrtiad,  tbe  erection  vf 
formidable  forts  cuinuinndiiig^  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria,  ifl 
both  of  which  cities  tbe  uisjuritv  of  the  inhabitants  arc  ikf 
British  nationalilv,  are  ontj  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  theuif 
that  the  Transvaal  has  long  conlcmplaied  the  possibility  of  & 
war  whose  object  would  be  the  esiahliahmcntof  Dutch  supremacy 
throughout  South  Africa.  These  military  pre|>araiions  wttt 
therefore  in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  directed  ajiainst  Eogtsnil, 
and  that  this  was  so  was  never  doubted  by  tbe  British  coloni»t& 
Nor  was  tbe  aati-Brilish  agitation  confined  to  the  Tranivial. 
Mr.  Steyo,  a  violent  Afrikander,  bad  been  elected  President  of 
tbe  Orange  Free  Stale,  antl  by  his  influence  the  elder  of  tbt 
two  Dutch  Republics  had  been  induced  to  abandon  the  altilwk 
of  friendly  neutrality  between  her  British  and  Dutch  neigbbugrs, 
which  for  linlf  a  century  she  bad  pemistently  maintaioM. 
A  secret  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  tbe  Orange  Free  State 
entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  the  South  African  Republic. 
As  Great  Britain  was  the  only  foreign  Power  which  oouUI  <*»• 
ceivably  be  deemed  likely  to  attack  tbe  Transvaal,  this  allisaM 
constituted  a  direct  act  of  hostility  to  England.  An  energelic 
and  successful  attempt  was  next  inude  In  secure  tbe  cotiuol 
of  tbe  Cape  Colony.  Boer  emissaries  and  agents  were 
sent  from  Pretoria  to  enlist  the  active  sympalliiet  of  ike 
Dutch  farmers  in  tbe  Colony  on  behalf  of  the  aoti'Hritisli 
agitation.  Tbe  huge  funds  at  the  disposal  of  tbe  Preioris 
Treasury — funds  which  were  almost  exclusively  provided  by 
the  exorbitant  taxatiuu  levied,  directly  or  Indirvctty  on  ibt 
Uitlaiidcrs — were  lavished  iu  the  Cape  electoral  campai^'D,  u 
they  bad  been,  though  to  a  smaller  extent,  at  the  Free  Stair 
elections ;  and  the  result  was  tbe  return  of  a  Boer  majoriiyi 
small  but  compact.     In  virtue  of  thia  the  administratton  of  tb* 
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ColoD^  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  n  Bond  Ministry — that  is 
of  A  Miniitrr  which,  as  now  uppears,  i«  rpiolved  to  offir  a 
passive  if  not  nti  open  opposition  to  aiiv  utternpl  on  the  part  of 
On^al  Hritain  to  assert  the  sopremacy  of  the  British  race  in 
South  Attica,  Thus  Great  Britain  has  tu  fare  an  Alrikander 
coalition  on  the  part  of  theTransraal,  the  Orange  l'>ee  State,  and 
the  Dutch  in  Cape  Colonv.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
first  step  towards  r-arrjing  out  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
coalition  was  U>  have  been  a  declaration  of  independence  by 
the  South  AfricAn  Repubttc;  but  th(^  truth  about  all  this 
can  only  be  known  at  a  later  period.  VVhat  is  certain  is 
that  for  some  time  past  tiit!  British  authorities  have  been 
aware  that  a  coalition  bad  bcca  formed,  and  was  bcin^  daily 
more  and  more  cnnsolidatnd,  whose  existence  in  itaelf  con- 
stituted a  peril  to  our  supremacy  in  South  Africa. 

The  presentation  of  the  Uitiandtr  petition  Co  the  Queen 
brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  It  was  obvious  llyit  if  Her 
Majesty  had  been  advised  by  her  Ministen  to  decline  the 
reception  of  the  petition,  this  refusal  would  have  been  regarded 
by  the  British  South  African  colonists  as  a  direct  abandontncnc 
of  our  Imperial  position,  and  would  in  con se« ut^nce  hare  very 
materially  itrengtheoed  the  hands  of  the  Afrikander  coalition. 
Od  the  other  hand  the  reception  of  the  petition  by  the  Queen 
virtually  pledged  Her  Majesty's  Ooverntaent  to  take  action  for 
the  redress  of  the  grievances  of  which  the  petitioners  com- 
plained. With  the  hope  of  avoiding  the  necessitr  for  any 
direct  intervention  in  'I'ransraal  affairs,  the  idea  that  a  Con- 
ference be  lipid  at  Blnemfontein  between  President  Kruger  and 
Sir  Alfreil  Milner,  in  order  to  discuss  the  alleged  grieTan<^es  of 
tbe  Uitlanders,  was  suggested  by  the  Free  State  an<I  accepted 
by  our  Government.  Pending  information  on  the  subject  beyond 
what  is  at  the  txiuimand  ol  the  general  public,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  any  other  course  of  diplomatic  procedure  might 
buve  led  to  n  mure  satisfactory  result.  In  these  circumstances 
any  discussion  of  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  the  precise  policy 
adopted  by  the  present  .Ministry  during  the  recent  negotiations 
•eems  to  us  undesirable  in  the  public  interest.  The  few 
remarks,  thcreffirc,  wc  intend  to  offer  on  this  subject  are  not  so 
much  criticisms  on  the  methods  employed  as  explanations  of 
the  reasons  which  may  probably  hare  told  in  favour  of  their 
employment. 

In  perusing  the  published  cnrres|>onilenre  on  the  Boer- 
Uitlander  controversy  we  have  frequently  had  recalled  to  oar 
■nimis  the  following  remark  of  Lord  Palmerston :  '  N'ever 
argue  with  the  Turks.  If  you  want  to  get  anything  done,  give 
no  reasaus,    but   tell    them  they  have  got  to  do  it.     Only  ask 
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them  what  !■  ju»i,  and  in  the  endthej  will  rtKNtgnise  its  joitioc* 
Now  the  Bnert  are  the  Turks  of  South  Africa,  and  we  an 
conrinretl    ibal  anybody  ncqunintnl   with  llie  Transvaal    w3I 
currnborate     our     asM^rlion     tlint     appeiils     to     reasun     mxt   tt 
verv    little  use   in   any  negotiations    with   that    country.     Bat, 
however    suitable    Lord     Pnlinerston's    mnximi    were    to  Lofd 
Palmerstoo's  days,  it  would  have  been   impossible  to  act  unoa 
them  now,  especially  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  pauUc 
mind,     Tlirougbuut  their  negotiations,  the  Ministry  hare  had 
to  hear  in  mind  nut  only  ibe  attainment  of  their  emis  in  Sovlk 
Africa,  hut  the  necessity  of  carrying  with  titem   public  ofilaioo 
at  liome.       Now,   whatever  our  foreign  critics   mav    assert,   do 
sensible  inhabitant  of  this  couutry  can  doubt  tbnt  the  BritiA 
public — apart  from  the  general  dislike  of  a  trading  commnnitj 
to    war — is    on    various    grounds,   some    reasonable,    tome  nth 
rensonnble,  averse  from  a  war  with   the  Transvaal.      In  otda 
tben'fore  to  reconcile  our  people  to  the  prospect  of  war  as  a  Ult 
resource,  it  was  essential   to  prove  to  the  public  satisfaction  ibst 
every  means  short  of  war  bad  been  emploved  to  obtain  redras 
of  (be  grievances  to  which  our  fellow-countrymen  bare  htta 
and  are  subjected    in    the   Transvaal,  and    that    the    propasab 
we  have  made  for  this  purpose  were  just   and   reasonablr  is 
tbemielves.     To  the  ordinary   I^nglishman   no   proposal  routd 
appear  more    fair,   moderate,   and    reasonable   than    thai    eroi 
Uiilander  should   have  a  vote  after  a  few  years'  residence,  sod 
that  the  Uitlanders  as  a  body  should   be  allowed  to  elect  one 
quarter  of  the  members  of  the  Volkaraad.     The  idea  that,  if 
only  there  were  a  genuine  British  rcpresentalton,  the  inemben 
would   be  able,  in  virtue  of  their  innate  intellectual  superioiitj. 
to  talk    their   Boer  colleagaes   over,   and   in    a    short  time  u 
convert  a  minority  into  a  majority,  is  so  fully  in  accordaoce 
with  Uritiftb  traditions  that  it  could  not  fail  to  commend  >t«tf 
to  British  approval.     The  franchise  proposal   would  probaWr 
have  been  quite  inadequate  as  a  means  of  securing  equaltli  irf 
political  rights  to  Boers  and    British  alike,  but  it   was  higbl; 
expedient    lo    make   it.     The  refusal   of   President    Kruger  to 
grant,  except  upon  impossible  conditions,  a  concession,  miiA 
could  easily  have  been  retluced  to  a  nullity  in  practice,  a5anb 
strong    presumption    that    from    the    outset    he    bad    made  ip 
his  mind  against  any  measure  which   could    confer  upoo  lov 
UitUnder  a    real    share    in    the    administration    of    the  Sutth 
African    Republic.       If   this    Is    so,    the    protracted    series   ^ 
proposals,  despatches,  explanations,  and   nmnier-expUoaiuiDi 
which  have  passed  during  the  last  few  months  between  I 
Cape  Town,  Bloemfontein,  and  Pretoria,  have  hem' 
wends  in  as  far  as  their  primary  purpose  was  '-' 
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i  But  from  a  borne  point  of  view  ibis  process  of  argumentation 
kiu  been  of  the  greatest  lervictr.  It  bas,  lu  tu  lay,  tHlucat*^  tbe 
British  public  id  tUc  undurstandiiig  of  tbe  Suulb  African 
Questiun,  and  bas  led  tbem  to  realise  (bat  tbe  Boer-Uitlander 
dilHculty  is  onl^  a  chapter,  tbougb  an  impiirtaat  cbapter,  in 
jtlie  long-standing  struggle  for  suprcmacj  between  tbe  Britisb 
Uod  tbe  Dutcb  in  Soutb  Africa.  If  ihpclaim  for  the  recognition 
lof  liritish  supremacy  in  Soutb  Africa  bad  been  put  in  the  front 
%t  the  notsct  there  wnnld  hnvr  \wcn  considerable  risk  of  a 
iftrxr  with  tbe  Transvaal  being  popularlv  regarded  as  a  war  of 
psgression,  instead  of,  as  it  is  in  fact,  a  war  of  self-defence. 
Had  this  been  the  case  the  country  would  not  have  been  united, 
ks  ic  is  to-dav,  in  tbe  determination  expressed  hy  Her  Majesty** 
poTemtnent  to  8«e  justice  done,  not  only  to  our  fellow -country- 
■ben  in  tbe  TransTaal,  but  to  the  interesU  of  Great  Britain  as 
ue  paramount  Power  in  ^outh  Africa.  For  this  unanimity  of 
piitiah  sentiment,  even  if  we  think  our  negotiations  have  been 
uoneceatartl^  protracted,  our  despatches  loo  frequent  and  too 
Jung,  we  have  deep  cause  to  be  grateful  to  the  policy  of  the 
Colonial  OfHce  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  If 
Great  Dritaia  has  been  forced  once  more  to  engage  in  a  South 
AtVicau  campaign,  it  is  no  small  thing  to  engage  iu  it  with  the 
consent,  support,  and  approval  of  tbe  Hritisb  Empire,  both  at 
,ome  and  beyoud  tbe  seas. 
Tbe  issue  is  at  length  plain,  though  it  has  taken  long  to  clear 
lelf,  and  though  there  arc  still  some  who  cannot,  or  will  nut, 
it.  The  time  bas  passed  fur  wrangling  over  Conventions, 
If  tbe  one  thing  which  all  parties  agree  must  he  maintained  — 
suzerainty,  supremacy,  paramountcy,  call  it  what  you  will ' — 
at  stake,  and  that  not  in  the  Traasraal  atone,  but  throughout 
;julh  Africa.  Hy  virtue  of  our  position  we  are  entitled,  by  its 
p^msi  bill  ties  we  are  obliged,  to  intervene  on  behalf  not  only 
af  felluw-citizens  unjustly  treated,  but  also  on  behalf  of  the 
nnitr  and  safely  of  our  Empire.  To  that  unity  the  secession 
fi  the  South  African  Hvpublic  would  deal  an  irreparable,  it 
might  well  be  a  fatal  blow  ;  and  it  is  a  secession  which  is  now 
attempted.  In  view  of  this  great  issue,  questions  of  the  franchise, 
Df  monopolies,  extortions,  and  servile  judges,  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance. Reviewing  the  whole  course  of  the  dispute,  in  the 
light  thrown  upr>n  it  by  recent  events,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  no  satisfactory  settlement  of  these  superficial 
ifficullics  was  possible,  so  long  as  the  deeper  and  far  greater 
nestinn  of  the  maintenance  or  the  breach  of  the  connexion  with 
•  Britisb  Empire  remained  unsettled. 

this  which   establishes  tbe   parallel,  !n  some  respects  a 
ween  the  war  on  which  wc  are  now  engaged  and 
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tbe  civil  war  which  broke  oot  in  America  nearly  fnrtj  nrm 
■go.  That  war,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  preceded  b^-  Irriiwi 
and  UDftvailing  disrussiein  nn  technical  and  legal  poinlv-thr 
right  of  the  supreme  federal  authnritjr,  under  the  Conttituiina, 
to  ioterlerc  in  the  internal  affairs  of  tbe  Southern  States;  ii« 
ripht  of  the  Southern  Slatea  to  repudiate,  if  they  wish«<i,  lb«iT 
cut)n*>iion  with  the  X-'ni'^n.  These  were  questions  on  wbicb 
lawyers  might  have  wrangled  till  the  end  of  the  centor},W 
the^  not  been  overrule<l  by  a  stronger  will,  putting  in  forcr  t 
higher  law.  To  the  demand  that  the  South  should  liberate  id 
slaves,  the  South  replied  that  tbe  slaves  were  its  own,  tn  imt 
as  it  pleased  ;  and  when  the  North  hinted  at  coercion,  iheSxiti 
retaliated  by  insisting  ou  its  right  to  secede.  The  deiiiiD<li 
on  either  side  were  irreconcilable  ;  the  positions  assomed  nm 
incompatible.  A  clear  legal  solution  of  the  questions  riitrd 
was  not  provided  by  tbe  Articles  of  1777,  bj  the  ConTentinnU 
1Tk7,  or  by  any  subsequent  amendments  of  tbe  ConstituliiB. 
President  Buchanan  had  constilutiunal  s<  ruples  atfoinst  coercing 
n  'sovereign  State.'  AcL'ording  to  the  strict  letter  nf  t>r 
written  law,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Southern  Slate*  wrtr 
wiihin  their  rights.  But  a.  higher  law  was  against  ihetn— ilu 
law  of  gahig  popuU  i  and  the  greatness  of  Lincoln  consisU  in  Ui 
gratp  of  this  lact,  and  his  resolve  that,  at  whatever  cost,  it  cnut 
take  precedence  of  every  other  consideration. 

Tbe  same  problem  confronts  us  now  in  Sooth  Africa,  aod  It 
fran  only  be  solve<I  in  the  same  way.  Nolbiag  is  to  be  gsiim) 
by  hiding  our  beads  behind  the  comfonablu  assurance  thai  wi 
suzerainty  *  exists,'  and  by  adopting  the  specious  argumeolttut 
it  is  ahsuid  to  fight  for  a  phrase.  Translated  into  the  laogoa^ 
of  facts,  this  position  ineanii  that  our  suzerainty,  and  with  it  tlie 
unity  of  tbe  Empire,  will  be  allowed  to  exist  so  long  as  tie 
tJoers  are  at  liberty  to  scorn  it  in  word,  to  repudiate  it  in  ilefd, 
tn  reduce  it  to  the  empty  ghost  of  a  legal  conception  ;  and  tbsl 
we  are  to  sit  still  and  allow  these  things  to  be.  Fortunately, tbe 
TnHl  majority  of  this  nation  is  of  a  different  mind.  I'here  hsn 
been  those  who  would  draw  an  analogy  between  ibis  slrDp;|l' 
nod  that  of  177 G,  or  even  that  fought  out  by  the  nncrgtors  ol  tlv 
Boers  against  the  Spaniards  two  hundred  years  before.  B«t 
between  those  conflirts  and  the  preitenl  one  tbe  parallel  hreib 
down  at  every  point :  the  real  analogy  is  to  be  found  in  tbr 
American  Secession  War.  We  have  been  driven,  like  Liocolo. 
to  desert  technicalities  and  minor  issues,  and  lu  place  t^ 
conflict  on  a  broader  basis ;  and  we  have  now  to  carrr  it  to  • 
similar  end. 
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